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REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Ik  our  last  reminiscence  we  promised  to  give  some  account  of 
fiuluies,  in  addition  to  the  instances  given  of  successes,  in  the 
great  world  of  London ;  but  the  task,  now  that  we  come  to  face 
it,  makes  us  shrink  from  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while 
we  have  come  in  contact  with  not  a  few  Scotchmen,  and  one  or 
two  Scotchwomen,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  character 
here,  their  number  has  been  few  indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  well.  One  cause, 
and  one  cause  only,  has  been  uppermost  as  the  ruling  one  in  all 
the  cases  of  failure  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  and 


the  bane  of  the  community,  and  until  we  have  a  revolution  in 
moral  feeling,  the  result  of  intelligent  conviction  of  the  evils 
of  strong  diiJD^,  we  must  be  prepared  for  shipwrecks  of  charac- 
ter in  every  grade  of  social  life.  Still,  witn  all  its  sins  and 
sorrows,  we  would  rather  place  a  young  man  in  London  than 
in  almost  any  other  large  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  we  have 
known  the  social  character  of  most  of  them,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tweed.  In  every  part  of  this  great  city  there  are  "  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Instruction"  societies,  ready  to  lay  hold  of 
young  strangers ;  while  their  grand  central  body,  witii  its  hall, 
class  rooms,  and  library,  in  we  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  home 
where  all  that  can  be  desired  to  promote  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  young  men  is  provided  for  a  mere  trifle  of  cost.  As 
a  place  to  live  in,  Lcmdon  has  many  attractions,  and  yet,  unless 
a  Scotch  map  comes  earlj,  he  will  never  feel  himself  altogether 
at  home.  It  is  long  since  Dr.  Johnson  said,  you  may  make 
Na  1.  B  ^VoL  L 
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something  of  a  Scotchman  in  London  if  you  catch  him  young/ 
and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  sarcasm.  We  were  not  cau^t 
young — that  is  to  say,  not  in  our  teens — and  therefore  have 
never  felt  so  much  at  our  ease  as  we  were  in  "  Auld  Beekie/' 
in  "  St  Mungo/*  or,  above  all,  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  And 
yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  we  have  ever  hung  our 
harp  on  the  willow  by  "  Babel's"  stream,  either  at  Richmond 
or  Bunymede — ^for,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  London  has  been  to  us 
a  noble  field  of  Christian  effort,  and  brought  us  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  world. 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  we  were  getting  drawn  to  it, 
on  the  other  we  felt  driven  from  it  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances over  which  we  had  no  control.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
no  little  surprise,  and  certainly  with  no  small  satisfaction  that, 
as  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Campbell,  now  thirty 
years  ago,  he  gave  us  a  heai-ty  grip,  sajring,  "  Go,  brother,  go — 
you  will  some  day  be  back  again,"  while  another  prophetic 
friend  quietly  whispered,  "  Wateh  the  cloud."  We  did  so,  and 
that  providential  cloud  led  us  first  to  the  granite  city  safe  and 
sound. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  contend  by  tongue  and  pen  for  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  that, 
amongst  such  a  people,  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  for 
they  were  firmly  held  and  only  required  to  be  directed  and 
applied.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  says,  the  best 
way  to  the  pulpit  is  through  the  editor's  chair.  At  all  events, 
he  has  found  it  to  be  so;  but  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  a  man  is  called  there.  In  our  case  it  was  political 
first,  and  religious  next;  but  as  we  were  fully  satisfied  in  our 
own  mind  that  there  are  no  politics  like  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  great  foundations  of  justice,  mercy,  and  equity 
being  laid  there,  such  a  chair  was  a  post  of  honour,  and  such  a 
work  was  Christian.  Here  we  were  brought  into  contact  with 
men  in  every  position  of  life,  and  had  to  handle  subjects  of 
almost  infinite  variety  of  character.  Bightly  understood,  no 
profession  can  be  more  useful  or  honourable,  and  rightly 

J practised,  none  can  be  more  useful.  If  the  barrister  has  to 
ace  an  opponent  on  the  merits  of  a  case,  both  sides  may  be 
honest,  aldiough  one  side  only  may  have  the  verdict ;  and  in 
like  manner  amongst  journalists,  though  opposed  to  each  other 
in  politics,  they  may  be  honest  on  either  side  in  conviction, — 
the  one  going  in,  say,  for  the  largest  possible  measure  of  liberty, 
as  a  Bamcal,  and  the  other,  for  the  law  of  restriction,  as  a  Con- 
servative. In  discussing  great  questions  of  public  interest, 
each  has  to  prove  his  case,  and  thus  public  opinion  is  created. 
Great  principles  come  to  be  understood,  and  ultimately  adopted. 
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Being  always  on  the  side  of  progress,  it  was  a  real  joy  to  gain 
a  point  in  advance  at  any  time;  and  now,  in  looking  back  over 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  results  of  these  early  con- 
flicts on  questions  both  in  church  and  state  have  been  marvel- 
lous, not  in  our  own  little  circle  of  effort  only,  but  throughout 
the  kingdom.  From  first  to  last  we  held  to  the  doctrine  in 
politics,  that  that  which  is  morally  wrong  never  can  be  politi- 
cally right,  and  our  experience  has  induced  a  deep  conviction 
that,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  realize  this  fully  in  our  complex 
system  of  government,  in  harmony  with  the  truth  that  what- 
ever is  right  in  theory  will  some  day  become  right  also  in 
practice.  While  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  occupy  the 
editorial  chair  in  our  new  position  this  was  more  or  less  ex- 
perienced ;  but  while  the  field  is  tempting,  we  must  not  enter 
on  it  farther  than  to  note  some  incidental  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  have  much  wider  bearing  than  is  generally 
assigned  to  them,  and  which  came  to  our  knowledge  through 
our  editorial  experience. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  with  agreeable  surprise  was 
the  amount  of  uterary  and  commercial  talent  whicn  showed 
itself  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  where  we  had  corres- 
pondents. Many  people  imagine  that,  as  great  centres  of 
population  naturally  and  necessarily  attract  young  men  of 
talent  and  enterprise,  and  foster  it,  we  should  find  the  largest 
amount  of  moral  and  intellectual  force  concentrated  there,  and 
this  is  true  to  a  great  extent ;  but  where  is  the  large  town 
which  can  present  such  a  catalogue  of  men  who  have  risen  in 
the  world  as  the  following? — which  we  take  from  a  lecture 
delivered  a  short  time  ago  at  Fraserburgh,  a  small  town  in 
Aberdeenshire,  of  less  than  three  thousand  people,  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Mackie,  editor  of  the  Noiihem  Ensign,  a  journal  of 
large  circulation,  published  in  the  town  of  Wick. 

"  As  a  seaport,  many  of  our  natives  are  commanders  of  ships 
in  almost  every  port,  while  others  are  prosecuting  honourable 
mercantile  and  professional  careers  over  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  philanthropists  of  the  past  century,  a  Mr. 
Henderson,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that,  in  deeds  of  devotedness  and  self-denial,  especially  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  condition  of  the  navy,  he  was  without  a 
rival  during  that  time.  The  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  St. 
Andrew's  University  was  bom  here;  the  great  Edinburgh 
educational  family  of  Donaldsons  are  natives  of  Fraserburgh ; 
Bishop  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  here.  A  late  editor  of 
the  Westmmster  Review  made  barrels  in  the  cooperage  between 
the  Parish  Church  and  the  North  Quay.  The  manager  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  and  the  late  sub-manager  of  the  Clydes- 
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dale  Bank  received  their  education  here.  The  author  of  the 
lAfe  of  tlie  Prince  Consort  was  at  the  Parish  School  here. 
One  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  in  Scotland  is  a  native  of  the 
town.  A  leading  member  of  the  London  Exchange  received 
his  banking  education  here.  The  leading  man  of  i£e  island  of 
St.  Kitts  was  a  clerk  here.  The  Hendersons,  large  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester,  were  bom  in  Firth  Side  Street  One  of 
the  most  promising  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  was  a 
native.  The  Hardies  and  Rankens  of  Canada,  men  of  consider- 
able influence,  were  all  natives  of  this  town.  An  able  Chancery 
barrister  of  London  was  bom  here.  A  leading  Liverpool 
merchant  acquired  his  business  education  within  a  few  yards 
of  this  building.  The  Established,  Free,  United  Presbyterian, 
and  Congregational  Churches  number  among  their  ministers 
not  a  few  earnest  and  devoted  men,  sons  of  Fraserburgh. 
Among  the  influential  shipowners  of  London,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen,  are  many  natives.  A  r^pectable  China  merchant, 
who  appears  at  times  in  the  London  newcroapers  under  the 
initials  of  '  O.  C.,'  which,  he  says,  means  Ola  Cathag,  was  an 
apprentice  draper  in  Broad  Street.  Many  have  heard  of  the 
Kev,  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  London,  the  discoverer  of  'Ragged 
Churches,'  whose  tongue  and  pen  continue  devoted  to  the  best  of 
all  causes.  He  was  long  well  known  in  Fraserburgh,  and  others, 
since  my  young  days,  have  gone  forth  to  the  honour  of  our 
little  town."  And  not  the  least  remarkable  of  this  long  cata- 
logue was  the  lecturer  himself,  the  son  of  godly  parents.  We 
can  remember  him  a  little  boy  walking  to  the  Sabbath  School 
beside  his  father;  then  as  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office;  next 
trying  his  hand  in  writing  to  a  temperance  periodical,  the  first 
of  our  editorial  experiences ;  and  afterwards  at  the  helm  of  the 
John  0*Ch^oat  Journal,  which  he  edited  for  years.  From  this 
chair  he  passed  over  to  the  chair  of  the  Northern  Ensiffn,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  editor,  and  there,  by  indomitable  per- 
severance, singular  tact,  strict  integrity,  and  never-flagging 
enthusiasm,  he  not  only  made  the  paper  a  valuable  property, 
but  raised  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  an  emi- 
nence it  had  never  reached  before  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 
When  bidding  Mr.  John  Mackie  good-bye  m  the  month  of 
August  last,  just  as  he  had  shaken  hands  with  and  said  farewell 
also  to  other  transient  visitors — namelv,  James  Grant  and 
Samuel  Smith  of  London,  both  distinguished  literateura,  little 
did  we  think  that  we  should  never  look  on  that  happy,  smiling, 
joyous  face  again.  But,  alas,  for  the  uncertainties  of  life,  in  a 
few  months  his  work  was  done;  but  of  this  editor  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  "he  ceases^ from  his  labours,  while  his  works  do 
foUow  him." 
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Connected  with  these  reminiscences  of  our  friend,  we  give  an 
incident  which  will  be  new  to  many.  Most  people  have  heard  of 
William  Thorn,  the  Inverury  poet,  but  better  known  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Blind  Boy's  Pranks."  William  was  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  and  passed  through  hard  times.  Of  this  poet, 
Hr.  Mackie  in  his  lecture  says,  It  is  not  generallv  known 
that  this  town  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  our  language.  Shortly 
before  leaving  Inverury  for  Dundee,  William  Thom,  the  poet, 
visited  Fraserburgh.  I  met  him  in  Mr.  James  Boss's  house, 
and  taking  a  walk,  we  were  met  by  a  little  ragged  boy,  asking 
a  bawbee,  and  remarking — '  My  midder's  deed  1  The  incident 
struck  William  Thom,  who  next  morning  handed  me 

'THE  MITHEKLESS  BAIRN. 
'  When  a'  ither  baimies  are  hush'd  to  their  hame, 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand  dame, 
Wha  stands  last,  and  lanely,  and  sairly  foHaim  1 
lis  the  puir  dowie  laddie,  the  mitherless  bairn. 

'  The  mitherless  baimie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  head ; 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim, 
And  litheless  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

'  Aneath  his  cauld  brow  siocan  dreams  hover  there, 
(y  hands  that  won't  kindly  to  kame  his  dark  hair ; 
But  momiu'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stem, 
That  loe  no  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

'  The  sister  who  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rock'd  bed 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  their  mammie  was  laid ! 
While  the  father  toils  sair  their  wee  bannock  to  earn, 
An'  kens  na'  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn. 

*  Her  spirit,  that  pass'd  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth, 
Still  watches  his  long  lorn  wanderings  on  earth, 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 
Wha  couthilie  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

*  O  speak  na  him  harshly ;  he  trembles  the  while  ; 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile ; 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish  the  heartless  shall  learn 
That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn."' 

This  is  not  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  this  exqaisite 
gem.  At  that  time  we  were  sub-editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald, 
and  as  the  manuscript  was  very  bad,  the  editor,  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  when  he  was  very  busy,  tossed  it  aside.  A  few 
days  after  this,  and  when  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
subject,  he  asked  us  if  we  had  seen  it,  and  then  when  he  found 
not  only  that  manuscript,  but  others  which  had  been  pre- 
served, we  deciphered  the  caligraphy  and  published  the  gem. 
Other  contributions  from  the  same  pen  followed.  The  Inverury 
poet  became  famous,  was  called  to  London,  where  he  met  with 
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Douglas  Jerrold,  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  galaxy  of  other  poets 
and  novel  writers,  and  remained  among  them  until  his  brain 
began  to  reel.  Writing  to  us  from  the  great  metropolis,  he  said 
he  was  sick  of  London  life.  Fame  and  money  had  both  come 
by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his  pieces;  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  said,  he  was  not  "  caught  young,"  and  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  concluded  his  letter  by  expressing  an 
earnest  wish  that  he  were  back  to  his  old  cottage  in  Inverury, 
and  tramping  his  treadles  again."  This  wish  was  fulfilled ; 
but  although  he  did  not  need  to  tramp  his  treadles,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  leisure,  for  the  hardships  of  his  early  life  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  weakness,  which  brought  on  premature  age, 
and  he  died.  All  his  contemporaries  are  also  gone,  none  of 
them  in  a  green  old  age  ;  for  brain  work  is  killing  work  with 
most  of  this  class  of  men,  who  so  seldom  consult  the  three  best 
doctors  the  world  has  ever  seen,  "  air,  exercise,  and  diet." 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  early  efforts,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  here,  as  one  of  our  own  reminiscences,  that  our 
first  literary  attempt  was  made  in  the  same  little  town,  and 
under  ^eat  disadvantage,  when  a  lad.  It  was  a  veiy  humble 
and  well  meant  effort  to  commemorate  the  death  of  a  child,  and 
the  fluctuating  experiences  of  the  mother's  feelings,  first  as  an 
outburst  of  sorrow,  and  finally  of  Christian  resignation.  We  can 
recall  it  thus — 

I  saw  her  in  the  mom  of  life, 

A  plant  of  beauty  rare  ; 
I  fondly  nursed  the  priceless  gem 

With  all  a  mothers  care. 
I  saw  her  like  an  opening  flower 

Its  fragrant  leaves  unfold — 
Far  dearer  to  a  mother's  heart 

Than  India's  stores  of  gold. 
I  saw  her  when  the  flower  of  youth 

Was  waving  in  its  bloom  ; 
My  hopes  are  high,  when,  lo !  it  bends, 

And  fills  my  soul  with  gloom. 
Again  it  bends,  oh  !  spare  it  heaven, 

And  shield  me  from  despair  ! 
My  child  !  my  child  !  my  only  child  ! 

Oh,  hear  a  mother's  prayer  ! 
Peace,  peace,  be  still,  the  whisper  said, 

Your  child  will  rise  again  ; 
The  tender  plant  is  only  bent 

Beneath  reviving  rain. 
Ten  thousand  thanks,  it  blooms  again, 

And  waves  its  lily  head — 
Thy  will  be  done !  a^n  it  fades — 

Ah  me  !  my  child  is  dead." 

This  was  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Youth's  Magazine, 
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London,  which  we  received  monthly,  and  next  month,  when 
expecting  to  see  ourselves  in  print,  what  should  we  find  but  a 
line  among  the  notices  to  correspondents  saying — "  J.  BL  W. — 
good  sentiments,  but  the  poetry  not  equally  excellent ! "  This 
was  a  great  disappointment ;  but  the  practical  result  was  that 
we  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  a  poet,  and  tried  our  hand  at 

i>rose.  Our  first  essay  was  on  Hezekiah,  and  the  lessons  to  be 
earned  from  his  weakness  after  his  life  had  been  lengthened, 
as  compared  with  his  strength  when  he  was  the  great  reform- 
ing king  of  Israel.  This  was  accepted,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  after  growth  into  this  new  field  of  labour.  Such  an 
experience  has  had  one  good  efiTect — it  has  made  us  patient 
and  tender  in  dealing  with  young  and  inexperienced  would-be 
authors,  and  it  has  encouraged  discrimination  in  judging 
manuscripts.  If  the  editor  of  the  Youth*8  Mdgazvne  had  put 
our  "  only  child"  into  the  waste  paper  basket  he  would  have 
served  it  right,  if  judged  by  its  own  merits;  but  having  so 
thoughtfully,  and  kindly,  and  delicately  given  the  initials, 
and  called  the  sentiments  good,  he  struck  a  tender  chord  in 
our  young  heart  which  vibrates  towards  that  magazine  to  the 
present  day. 

How  different  was  the  treatment  which  some  of  our  manu- 
scripts received  at  the  hands  of  the  first  newspaper  editor 
under  whom  we  were  placed,  when,  by  competition,  five 
years  after  our  discouraging  experience,  "  Hezekiah "  was 
accepted, — a  circumstance  which  gained  us  a  position  in 
his  office,  and  thus  was  the  beginning  of  our  professional 
life.  So  many  of  our  local  paragraphs  and  notices  of 
books  were  cut  down  that  we  began  to  feel  doubtful  as  to 
whether  we  had  not  missed  our  way,  when  it  occurred  to  us 
one  day  to  write  a  notice  of  a  local  event,  send  it  up  to  the 
editor  of  the  Herald,  and  see  how  our  editor,  the  editor  of  the 
Advertiser,  would  act  should  the  paragraph  appear.  The 
notice  was  inserted  exactly  as  it  was  sent  in,  and  we  had  the 
happiness  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  our  own  editor  when  the 
Herald  came  in  on  the  Saturday,  and  seeing  him  with  his 
scissors  cut  it  out  and  hand  it  to  the  Printer's  Devil  who  came 
in  for  "  copy,"  without  altering  a  word  of  it.  That  was  suffi- 
cient. He  never  knew  that  the  paragraph  was  ours,  and  now 
that  he  has  gone,  we  trust,  to  the  better  land,  we  can  well 
afford  to  forget  his  weakness,  and  at  the  same  time  not  feel 
much  troubled  if,  in  view  of  our  own  part  in  the  transaction, 
we  did  not  exactly  combine  with  "  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent " 
"  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove."  It  is  due  also  to  the  memory 
of  this  able,  though  somewhat  arbitrary  editor,  to  say  that  we 
were  much  indebted  to  some  of  his  criticisms.    Having,  for 
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example,  been  all  but  shipwrecked  on  one  occasion,  we  wrote 
out  an  account  of  the  voyage  in  a  rather  rhetorical  vein,  and 
submitted  it  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  literary  columns 
of  the  paper.  He  recommended  that  we  should  go  carefully 
over  it  and  prune  it.  We  did  so,  and  lopped  off  some  of  its 
luxuriant  branches.  Still  it  was  not  successful.  Putting  it 
aside,  we  forgot  it  for  nearly  a  year,  when  it  accidentally  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  pruned  again,  but  was  still  unsuccessful. 
Two  years  afterwards  we  had  the  sub-editorship  of  the  Herald, 
— ^a  large  step  in  advance,  and  with  liberty  to  insert  or  reject 
many  communications.  The  sensational  story  surely  would 
now  appear  ?  It  was  read  and  shortened,  but  now  we  had  our 
doubts,  and  feeling  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  it  was  laid 
aside  for  future  consideration.  Year  by  year  it  was  re-ex- 
amined, and  cut  and  carved  until  little  of  the  original  remained, 
and  to  this  day  it  has  never  been  in  print.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  a  testing  article,  for  there  it  lies  in  our  desk,  marking 
successive  eras  in  editorial  experience,  and  in  itself  a  lesson 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  young  and  aspiring  literatewrs. 

But  the  editorial  office  meaas  more  than  creating,  moulding, 
and  directing  public  questions — ^it  calls  out  latent  talent,  and 
often  brings  into  the  field  men  of  literature,  men  of  eminent 
gifts,  to  be  used  under,  it  may  be,  very  diversified  circum- 
stances. Such  certainly  was  our  experience  to  a  large  extent, 
and  in  this  way  our  work  has  become  reproductive.  In 
England,  when  at  the  helm  of  the  Birmingham  Pilot,  a  young 
man  was  introduced  to  us  by  the  late  Joseph  Sturge,  as  possess- 
ing literary  talent  of  a  very  promising  character,  and  soon  after 
he  became  connected  with  that  journal.  He  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  very  modest  and  unpretending,  and  never  spoke 
but  when  he  had  something  to  say.  So  much  pleased  were  we 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  for  that  was  his  name,  that  he  became 
one  of  our  little  family  circle  when  we  had  first  taken  up 
house  in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Edgbaston,  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
stirring  town.  Here  we  had  indeed  a  happy  home,  and 
although  our  young  assistant  was  often  more  disposed  to  be 
speculative  than  practical,  his  grip  of  principle  and  loose  hold 
of  expediency  endeared  him  to  many  thinking  cO'Iahorateiura. 
As  encouragement  to  pursue,  at  spare  hours,  a  distinct  line 
of  thought,  we  gave  him  what  was  called  a  "  literary  column," 
and  here  he  began  a  series  of  able  articles  on  "sociology." 
Henceforward,  this,  to  a  great  extent,  became  his  study,  and 
although  he  has  since  written  so  much  on  matter  and  force,  in 
their  philosophical  as  well  as  physiological  relations,  his  first 
love  has  never  left  him,  and  now  his  "  sociology"  comes  to  the 
front  again.    Differing  as  we  do  from  Herbert  in  many  of  his 
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views  as  a  disciple  of  John  Staart  Mill,  we  have  never  ceased 
to  hope  that  his  early  associations  with  such  men  as  the 
Stni^ges,  his  late  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Spencer,  of  Hinton 
Charter  House,  near  Batii,  and  at  our  "ain  fireside,"  will  have 
left  impressions,  if  they  have  not  sown  seed,  which,  as  a  spiritual 
force,  may  obtain  the  upper  hand  of  positivism  and  dominate 
all  other  isms  but  that  of  Christ.  The  mention  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  brings  up  in  our  mind  another  of  our  early  proUgis, 
the  late  Douglas  Spalding,  barrister  at  law,  who  was  a  strug- 
ding  youth  connected  witli  what  we  called  our  "Ragged  Kirk" 
Mission  in  Aberdeen,  but  who,  on  being  brought  to  London, 
also  imbibed  the  worst  features  of  MilPs  philosophy,  and  all 
but  worshipped  the  Blackheath  philosopher.  For  a  time  he 
was  the  much  esteemed  tutor  of  the  late  Lord  and  Lady 
Amberley's  children ;  but  Earl  Russell,  their  grandfather,  not 
liking  the  tutor's  religious  views,  pensioned  him  on  a  handsome 
income,  which,  alas,  he  has  not  long  enjoyed.  Last  year 
Douglas  died  in  the  South  of  France ;  i£e  octogenarian  earl  is 
also  gone,  and  our  prayer  is  that  the  youn^  earl  of  thirteen, 
who  used  to  spend  part  of  every  summer  with  Douglas  in  a 
farm  house  on  Dee  Side,  may  combine  in  himself  the 
good  tliat  was  in  them  all.  As  one  other  case  of  this 
description,  and  coming  within  the  same  category  of  literary 
development,  we  may  mention  that  of  the  late  William 
M'Combie,  of  Cairbarme,  who  became  a  leading  contributor  to 
the  Oazette.  One  of  the  first  works  ffiven  to  us  to  review 
when  we  began  our  editorial  work  was  Mr.  M'Combie's  Hours 
of  Thought,  and  the  next  his  life  of  the  brothers  Bethune,  and 
it  may  be  well  imagined  that  with  our  conviction  of  the  talent 
and  principle  therein  revealed,  it  was  with  no  misgiving  that 
part  of  our  leading  columns  were  given  up  to  the  productions 
of  his  practised  pen.  By  this  connection  Mr.  M'Combie  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  public  journalism,  so  that  when, 
a  few  years  after  this,  we  were  led  to  follow  the  providential 
doud  as  it  led  us  into  a  new  and  still  more  congenial  field  of 
action,  this  able  writer  took  the  helm,  and,  with  some  other 
kindred  spirits,  brought  out  the  Free  Press  instead  of  the 
Oazette,  which  soon  became  the  leading  newspaper  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  a  daily  paper,  admirably  con- 
ducted ;  but,  alas,  the  author  of  Howrs  cf  Thought  has  been 
called  away,  and  to  all  human  appearance  long  before  his  work 
was  done.  Like  Moses,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised 
land  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  then  he  died,  leaving  a 
Joshua  in  the  service  who  promises  to  enter  into  full  possession, 
and  in  relation  to  whose  noble  work  we  would  say  to  all,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Seer,  "  Encourage  him."      J.  H.  W. — L. 
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Shakespeare  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  mind's  eye ; " 
may  we  not  with  the  same  license  speak  of  the  heart's  hand  ? 
Paul  seems  to  press  the  idea  of  t<mch  into  his  service  when  he 
represents  men  as  feding  after  God.  Possibly  he  had  before 
his  mind  the  difficulties  which  men  experience  when  feeling 
their  way  through  the  dim  light  to  some  special  object  of  pur- 
suit; or  the  difficulties  of  the  blind  man  to  whom  the  hand  has 
to  be  an  eye.  The  word  fedy  as  used  by  Paul  when  addressing 
the  Athenians,  has,  at  all  events,  the  idea  of  touch  in  it.  He 
cannot,  of  course,  mean  physical  contact,  muscular  sensation, 
as  if  the  fingers  of  unbelief  could  still  touch  the  print  of  the 
nails.  His  idea  of  touch  is  logical  and  psychological,  rather 
than  physiological.  It  is  the  hand  of  feeling,  and  not  the  hand 
of  filesh,  that  is  to  touch  God. 

''A  meditative  man,"  says  Sala,  "cannot  refrain  from 
wonder  when  he  digs  down  to  the  deep  thought  lying  at  the 
root  of  many  a  metaphorical  term  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  spiritual  things,  even  of  those  with  regard  to  which 
philosophers  have  blundered  grossly."  Such  is  our  experience 
daily  as  we  listen  to  the  lessons  which  language  gives  on  the 
greatest  controversies  of  the  age.  The  way  to  many  a  refresh- 
ing field  of  thought  lies  through  the  narrow  gateway  of  a 
word.  The  battles  of  the  heart,  more  exciting  than  a  cam- 
paign, and  far  more  momentous  in  their  results,  are  often 
gathered  up  into  a  word.  The  lexicons  tell  us  that  the  word 
which  Paul  uses  means  to  seek  or  seardi  for  by  feeling ;  to 
grope  as  in  the  dark ;  to  feel  one's  way  as  a  blind  man.  This 
transfer  of  bodily  actions  to  the  expression  of  mental  energies 
is  common  to  all  languages  and  to  all  teachers.  Orators, 
poets,  and  preachers,  continually  practise  it.  Without  pausing 
to  analyse  the  figure  they  use,  or  state  on  what  principle  they 
use  it,  or  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  determining  its  meaning, 
they  go  on  enriching  thought  and  increasing  the  facilities  for 
instruction  by  borrowing  from  all  acts  and  attitudes  of  body 
in  order  to  express  what  the  mind  is  and  does.  What  an 
arrestive  and  instructive  picture  Paul  gives  us  in  the  use  of  a 
word  in  which  the  heart  is  seen  stretching  forth  its  fingers  that 
they  may  touch  God !  And  that,  if  men  would  only  think  of 
it,  is  true  of  all  human  hearts,  at  least  to  an  extent  that  should 
have  deep  meaning  for  us  all.  For  "  the  unquenchable  claims 
of  the  emotional  nature,"  to  use  the  language  of  Tyndall,  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  physical  science,  with  material  atheism, 
with  indeed  anything  less  or  else  than  the  personal  God. 
This  controversy  as  it  goes  on  is  carrying  us  more  and  more 
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into  the  claims  of  the  heart.  "Ask,"  says  Vinet,  "the  first 
comer  amongst  the  simplest  class  of  men,  and  he  will  tell  you 
at  once  that  it  is  much  better  to  be  intelligent  than  handsome, 
much  better  to  be  good  than  intelligent  Matter  and  form  are 
far  below  knowledge,  and  knowledge  cannot  be  paralleled  with 
love."  But  how  to  draw  forth  and  satisfy  the  highest  love 
possible  to  the  heart  is  the  question  that  is  making  snort  work 
of  many  a  theory  round  which  the  vivid  colours  of  a  strong 
fancy  are  thrown.  Will  an}rthing  less  than  the  heart  itself 
do  it  ?  Never.  Call  the  star  big  and  bright  and  beautiful,  it 
is  but  a  star  after  all.  Call  the  landscape  lovely,  it  is  yet  still 
a  landscape.  Speak  of  the  "  mystery  in  which  we  live  and  of 
which  we  form  a  part,"  and  you  only  smother  the  heart 
beneath  a  heap  of  words  which  to  it  can  have  no  meaning. 
But  speak  to  it  of  the  living  loving  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  men,  and  as  the  harpstrings  become  responsive  to 
the  finger's  light  touch,  the  idea  of  God  answers  to  all  the 
gropings,  and  searchings,  and  longings  of  the  heart.  Amid  the 
"  religions  that  grew  wild,"  and  the  opinions  that  are  bom  of 
impulse,  it  will  be  found,  we  imagine,  that  the  heart  is  feeling 
after  God. 

Psychologically  considered,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  idea  of  feeling  after  God  be  confined  to  one  function  of 
the  soul ;  for,  indeed,  this  cannot  be.  Feeling,  as  feeling,  can- 
not find  its  way  anywhere.  It  walks  and  works  under  the 
direction  of  thought.  Thought  puts  the  guiding  line  into  its 
hand.  Thought  lays  the  plank  for  it  across  the  chasm. 
Thought  is  the  pole  star  by  which  it  sails  on  any  sea.  Feeling 
is  the  poor  blind  child  of  the  heart  whose  every  step  has  to  be 
watched  over  by  thought.  Boundly  speaking,  then,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  exercised  more  or  less  in  feeling  after 
<3od.  Yet  such  are  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  heart,  such 
are  its  deepest  needs  and  abiding  longings,  that  it  is  quite 
legitimate  to  regard  the  heart  as  groping  for  God. 

How  are  we  to  interpret  the  immense  unrest  of  modern 
times  ?  It  cannot  possibly  be  all  vain  and  frivolous.  Like  the 
needle  troubled  by  the  approach  of  a  bar  of  iron,  the  heart 
is  agitated  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  presence  of  some  great 
spiritual  power.  There  is  something  like  itself  in  nature,  and 
near  to  it  in  position,  that  is  making  it  so  uneasy.  A  bit  of 
wood  would  not  so  disturb  the  magnetic  needle.  The  iron, 
however,  has  the  property  of  influencing  it.  What  is  it  then 
that  is  so  influencing  the  human  heart  ?  One  lays  down  the 
bulky  volume  or  the  monthly  ma^zine  in  which  the  highest 
truths  are  subjected  to  free  and  keen  discussion,  with  the 
feeling  that  men  are  passing  through  some  uneasy  dream.  Is 
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the  great  common  heart,  nineteen  centuries  after  Christ  woro 
the  thorns,  forsaking,  or  is  it  feeling  after,  Qod  ?  and  is  all  this 
load  assertion,  and  keen  discussion,  and  passionate  energy,  and 
fearless  free  handling  of  the  highest  truth  but  the  mirror  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  the  heart  is  experiencing  as  it  feels  its 


?[uite  so  easy  as  men  imagine  to  keep  Gk>d  out  of  the  circle  of 
eeling.  Infinite  love  has  too  great  an  interest  in,  and  too 
great  a  hold  upon,  a  human  heaH  to  allow  it  to  be  at  rest  while 
madly  following  after  what  is  sure  to  ruin.  In  ways  which 
are  easily  enough  comprehended  by  Christian  reflection,  but  in 
ways  too  which  we  may  not  yet  apprehend,  that  love  may 
agitate  the  heart  every  day.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  may  be 
restless  under  the  gentlest  breeze  as  well  as  when  the  stormy 
winds  blow.  Weary  mortals,  driven  hither  and  thither,  the 
sport  of  contrary  winds,  and  finding  safe  anchorage  nowhere, 
are  not  on  that  account  abandoned  by  God.  "  They  mount  up 
to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depth,  their  soul  is 
melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  too  and  fro  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Hien  they 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they  be  glad  because  they  be 
quiet." 

It  is  in  this  light  we  are  disposed  to  view  the  mental  con- 
flicts of  modem  times.  Feeling  is  upheaving  thought  in  its 
efforts  to  reach  the  sunshine,  if  such  a  thing  there  be.  It  is 
not  alwajrs  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  repression  of  feeling. 
The  risings  of  discontent,  when  the  heart  has  been  soured  wiw 
disappointment,  when  it  has  been  sickened  with  deferred  hope, 
when  it  has  been  taunted  by  the  fleeting  shadows  after  which 
it  has  run  and  leaped  so  much,  are  not  so  easily  managed  by 
our  philosophy  as  men  in  the  heart  of  controversy,  or  even  in 
the  quiet  of  meditation,  might  imagine.  A  great  sorrow  can 
make  short  work  of  a  critical  apparatus.  A  great  fear  cares 
little  about  syllogisms.  A  great  hope  leaps  many  a  wordy 
barrier.  When  the  fire  of  strong  feeling  bums,  it  will  find  a 
passage  through  many  a  skilfully  built  up  argument.  But 
since  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  heart  are  as  really  a  part 
of  its  constitution  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  plant 
to  seek  the  light,  we  can  understand  why,  under  the  stimuli 
which  infinite  love  brings  to  bear  upon  these  tendencies,  the 
heart  should  feel  after  Qod.  When  a  man  is  writhing  under 
pain,  a  lecture  on  anatomy  is  not  likely  to  relieve  him  much ; 
neither  will  your  theory  of  the  universe  do  much  for  a 
wounded  heart,  if  you  keep  from  it  the  healing  power  of  the 
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living,  loving  God.  The  disturbing  emotions  which  fret  and 
fever  the  heart  cannot  be  quieted  by  mechanical  theories  of 
the  universe,  by  the  poetry  of  pantheism,  by  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  law,  by  the  mysteries  of  force.  The  child  cannot 
draw  milk  from  the  dead  mother's  breast  "  As  vinegar  upon 
nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart."  We 
have,  of  course,  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  accuse  men 
of  insincerity  as  they  work  their  way  to  conclusions  that 
exclude  Qod;  but  we  have  a  ri^t  to  understand,  if  we 
possibly  can,  what  it  all  means ;  and  it  is  not  through  want  of 
charity  we  are  shut  up  to  regard  all  this  loud  assertion  of 
antitheistic  thought  as  only  a  mental  flourish  of  trumpets  pre- 
ceding a  capitulation  to  the  heart.  Thought  cannot  persevere 
very  long  in  such  a  battle  against  feeling.  Feeling  is  too  near 
God  to  be  lon^  quiet  without  him. 

This  possibility  of  feeling  after  God,  if  indeed  it  be  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  and  if  its  manifestations  be  so  general  as  to 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  it  is  in  any  way  constitutional,  has 
great  claims  upon  the  attention  of  men  whose  position  in 
science  and  philosophy  has  been  threatening  so  much  to 
disturb  religious  thought  and  life.  If  the  antennae  of  the  insect 
have  a  work  to  do  and  a  lesson  to  teach,  surely  that  inner 
power  of  touch  has  some  interest  for  thoughtful  men.  Are  the 
tentacular  efforts  of  animals  more  interesting,  more  instructive, 
more  important,  than  the  outstretching  of  feeling  in  the 
human  heart  ?  The  soul's  prehensile  efforts  not  only  let  light 
in  upon  its  nature,  but  upon  its  wants.  What  is  the  use  of 
tentacula  to  animals  if  there  be  nothing  to  feel,  nothing  to 
touch,  nothing  to  reach  ?  Why  should  the  plant  have  tendrils 
if  there  is  nouiing  to  support  it,  or  if  it  can  do  without  sup- 
port ?  But  all  these  features  of  lower  life  are  not  more  reali- 
ties than  the  feelings  that  grope  for  God.  A  favourite  amuse- 
ment with  children  is  to  drop  mother's  needle  into  a  little  vessel 
filled  with  water,  then  watch  it  sailing  round  its  little  sea  in 
search  of  the  magnet  that,  held  in  their  hand,  attracts  it.  It 
ia  so  the  feelings  of  the  heart  follow  some  power  that  is  akin 
to  them,  greater  than  them,  and  that  mysteriously  influences 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  be  at  rest  till  there  is  contact.  The 
needle  does  not  consciously  feel  after  the  attracting  power. 
The  tendrils  of  the  vine  do  not  consciously  clasp  the  support 
that  has  been  provided.  That  which  we  call  magnetism,  and 
that  which  we  call  vegetable  life,  have  mysteries  enough  in 
them  without  attributing  to  them  conscious  feeling.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  the  soul  of  man.  There  we  have 
real  feeling,  conscious  feeling,  faculty  feeling  after  God.  Often 
going  before  our  philosophy,  often  correcting  it,  often  pushing 
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it  aside,  that  tendency  of  the  heart  has  to  be  accounted  for 
whatever  theory  of  the  universe  men  may  entertain. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  deal  that  is  pui*ely  imagin- 
ary about  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  as  science  has  of 
late  handled  it  To  treat  it  as  if  it  were  some  independent 
thing,  that  could  explain  life  apart  from  thought,  intention, 
and  will,  is  simply  to  insult  the  human  judgment ;  but  this 
treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  prevent  us  from  seeing  its 
application  to  the  heart  as  it  feels  after  Ood.  It  is  a  case  of 
selection,  of  feeling  its  way,  of  doing  what  its  nature  prompts 
it  to  do,  of  finding  the  fittest  for  all  its  needs.  Nothing  can  be 
so  natural  to  the  heart  as  to  feel  after  Ood.  The  history  of 
human  feeling  is  but  a  history  of  this  fact.  Hence  we  ask  the 
philosopher  and  the  man  of  science  to  consider  it  calmly  as  it 
manifests  itself  even  in  rude  men.  Stir  emotion  and  passion 
deeply,  and  they  appeal  to  God.  They  feel  after  God.  The 
poetical  faculty  witnin  men  can  feel  after  beauty  and  harmony 
in  a  great  poem ;  the  art  faculty  within  them  can  feel  after  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  a  great  picture ;  the  logical  faculty  can 
feel  after  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  a  long  train  of  argumen- 
tation ;  the  moral  faculty  can  feel  after  moral  law  and  obliga-* 
tion ;  and  so  the  religious  faculty  can  feel  after  the  Highest, 
and  Holiest,  and  Best.  To  feel  after  God  is  as  real  and  con- 
stitutional a  possibility  of  the  man  as  it  is  for  the  eye  to  see  or 
the  ear  to  hear.  We  claim,  then,  that  this  essential  feature  of 
human  experience  be  neither  excluded  nor  slurred  over  when 
men  are  dealing  with  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be. 

But  this  possibility  of  feeling  after  God,  while  a  constitu- 
tional feature  of  the  soul,  has  to  be  educated  and  guided,  and 
has  therefore  the  idea  of  duty  associated  with  it,  that  it  may  not 
be  expended  in  vain.  The  blind  man  who  must  needs  beg  his 
bread  from  door  to  door  has  to  be  careful.  The  hand  is  the 
blind  man's  eye.  He  has  to  feel  his  way.  The  child's  use  of 
its  hand  in  its  efibrts  to  touch  or  take  hold  of  a  thing  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  not  characterized  by  precision  or  accuracy  at 
first.  But  childhood  learns  the  use  of  its  hands,  and  can  by 
and  bye  touch  with  ease  the  objects  within  its  reach.  l\s 
blunders  amuse  us,  while  they  in  no  way  surprise  us.  Why 
then  should  it  seem  strange  that  the  religious  feeling,  as  it 
gropes  for  God,  should  in  an  untrained  and  comparatively 
infantile  condition  miss  the  object  it  is  above  all  things  desir- 
able it  should  reach  ?  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth. 
Could  the  feelings  articulate  themselves  they  might  be  heard 
saying,  "  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope 
as  if  we  had  no  eyes and  yet  they  still  feel,  they  still  gro^, 
they  still  seek  repose.   The  magnetic  needle,  however  great  its 
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variations,  at  least  seeks  rest.  It  is  so  with  the  heart  amid  the 
wide  fields  over  which  wandering  thought  would  lead  it. 
Constitutionally  designed  to  point  to  Ood,  any  intelligent 
observer  may  see  how,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  disturbance, 
it  still  seeks  to  point  in  the  true  direction.  As  in  music,  airs 
or  tones  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  many  graces  and 
embellishments,  yet  the  ear  that  has  once  enjoyed  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  can  follow  the  simple  air  that  charmed  it,  how- 
ever many  and  elaborate  the  embellishments  may  be ;  so  we 


plains  on  which  the  soul's  life  is  manifested.  It  may  soar  to 
the  beautiful  and  dignified,  or  cling  to  the  rude  and  low ;  it 
may  sit  in  the  warmth  of  a  sunny  hope,  or  shiver  as  by  the 
margin  of  a  frozen  sea ;  it  may  utter  a  wild  wail,  or  sing  a  low 
sweet  tune ;  and  we  can  still  follow  it  as  it  feels  after  God. 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  is  over  all  his  works,  and 
comes  in  trough  all  the  wandering  experiences  of  the  heart, 
making  it  conscious  of  a  want,  and  drawing  it  onward  as  it 
feels  its  way  to  rest  and  peace.  God  has  thus  his  witness  in 
the  very  restlessness  of  feeling,  "  because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it 
unto  them." 

Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  regarding  much  that  is  written  and 
said  in  these  times  as  an  illustration  not  only  of  the  fact  that 
the  heart  is  feeling  after  God,  but  that  it  is  groping  in  the 
dark  and  needs  to  be  guided  ?  In  what  directions,  in  these 
times,  do  we  see  the  soul  feeling  after  God  ?  As  the  roots  of 
things  feel  and  grope  for  the  food  they  can  feed  on,  so  it  is 
with  the  roots  of  human  feeling.  They  must  find  that  which  will 
be  life  to  them;  hence  they  are  pushingtheir  way  through  science, 
through  art,  through  nature,  through  literature,  through  morals; 
through  all  heighte  of  joy,  through  all  depths  of  sorrow,  through 
the  darkness  and  through  the  light ;  now  getting  hold  of  some 
guiding  thread,  now  dropping  it  and  sitting  down  in  despair ; 
often  mistaking  the  little  fire-fiy  of  their  own  fancy  for  the 
bright  sun  that  lighteneth  eveir  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.    See  how  the  heart  launches  away  upon  the  bosom  of 

a  stream  of  tendency  making  for  righteousness,"  and  floats 
whithersoever  that  stream  will  bear  it,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  touch  some  safe  landing  place,  or  secure  a  true  anchorage 
somewhere.  As  the  idea  of  righteousness  must  lead  to  the 
righteous  One,  there  must  be  a  point,  whether  the  feeling 
rows  up  or  down  the  stream,  where  the  heart  may  find  the 
living,  loving  Gted.  See,  again,  how  the  feeling  gropes  amid 
the  mysteries  of  "  the  universal  causal  law,"  unsatisfied,  and 
naturally  sb,  with  anything  that  is  less  than  itself,  however 
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universal  it  may  be ;  as  if  guessing  that  behind  the  veil  of  law 
and  cause  there  must  be  a  heart  that  may  report  itself  to  every 
other  heart  that  feels.  Starting  off  in  a  fresh  line  it  feek 
among  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  as  the  "  &ant  or 


through  all  manifestations  to  the  mind  that  is  manifested,  to 
the  heart  and  will  that  are  manifested,  in  short  to  the  Qod 
who,  because  he  has  manifested  his  mind  and  will,  cannot  be 
absolutely  unknown.  But  all  this  is  weary  work  for  the 
heart,  and  hence,  bewildered  as  it  often  is  by  the  dissolving 
views  of  human  systems,  it  hears  with  a  new  gladness  the 
voice  that  says, I  am  the  Light  of  the  world :  he  that  f ol- 
loweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness^  but  shall  have  the  light 


It  should  not  be  difficult,  one  would  imagine,  for  any  heart 
that  feels  after  the  Lord,  thus  to  find  him.  The  feeling  of 
dependence  dipping  down  into  the  deeper  truth  is  sure  to  find 
the  Lord  there.  The  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  touching 
moral  law,  even  in  the  gentlest  way,  is  sure,  if  the  sense  be 
quick,  to  find  the  Lord  there.  If  men  have  indeed  lost  all 
sensitiveness  of  touch  ;  if  they  "  neither  see  with  their  eyes, 
nor  hear  with  their  ears'  nor  understand  with  their  hearts," 
they  are  not  likely,  of  course,  to  find  the  Lord  anywhere. 
They  will  not  find  him  among  the  voices  that  oome  from 
heaven,  for  they  will  say,  "  it  thundered."  They  will  not  find 
him  among  the  miracles  of  mercy,  for  they  will  call  it  magic 
or  mesmerism.  They  will  not  find  him  in  the  matchless  story 
of  the  incarnation,  for  they  will  call  it  myth.  They  will  not 
find  him  in  the  resurrection,  for  they  are  quite  able  to  say  to- 
day, no  way  abashed  that  they  can  say  nothing  original,  that 
his  disciples  stole  him  away.  This  want  of  sensitiveness  sadly 
stands  in  the  way  of  men  feeling  after,  and  finding,  the  Lord. 
The  hand  that  is  paralyzed  is  unfit  for  feeling  anything.  Is 
it  not  so  also  with  the  heart  ?  When  sensitiveness  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  the  gentlest  touch  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  consciousness  of  contact  The  Lord  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us ;  he  is  not  &t  from  the  feeling  of  weakness,  of  want,  of 
unworthiness,  and  of  keen  desire ;  he  is  not  far  from  the  deep 
sense  of  sin ;  he  is  not  far  from  the  cry  for  safety ;  he  is  not 
far  from  any  heavy  laden  soul ;  he  is  not  far  from  any  feel- 
ing that  rises  up  in  any  heart ;  and,  therefore,  it  ou^ht  not  to 
be  difficult  for  any  heart  to  feel  after,  and  find  him.  But 
however  near  he  may  be,  and  however  closely  he  may  press 
upon  men,  if  they  are  not  sensitive  to  touch,  if  tney  cannot  feel 
him,  his  presence  can  be  little  joy  to  them.  Rub  the  hand 
upon  the  rock ;  you  will  feel  it,  but  it  will  not  feel  you.  If 
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ihe  surface  of  the  body  were  to  cease  to  be  sensitive,  we  might 
touch  it  all  round,  press  upon  it  at  every  point  without  effect. 
Thus  do  the  wisdom,  the  love,  the  goodness,  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord  lie  round  about  and  press  upon  the  soul  in  every  capacity 
and  relationship,  so  that  it  can  only  be  by  a  destruction  of 
sensitiveness  it  can  fail  to  feel  after  and  find  him.  It  ought  to 
be  able  to  feel  and  find  him.  Constitutionally,  the  soul  can 
reach  and  rest  in  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Lord.  It 
can  receive  by  faith  the  message  that  he  sends.  Translating 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  deeper  feelings  of  which  the 
soul  is  conscious,  we  learn  that  they  grope  for  Ood.  They  cry 
for  the  living  Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  answer  to  all  the 
souFs  cries.  When  once  the  soul  has  calm  and  loving  contact 
with  him,  all  is  well.  For  God  is  the  first  and  last  word  in  all 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  was  to  bring  us  to  Ood  that  Christ 
took  hold  of  our  nature,  and  in  it  passed  through  the  heavens, 
there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  Through  the 
Gospel  to  Christ;  through  Christ  to  God;  that  is  the  path 
along  which  the  heart  has  to  feel  its  way.  Let  us  aid  it  all 
we  can. 

R.  M.— M. 


FUTURE  PUNISHMENT.* 

No  Theological  question  of  the  present  day  has  excited  more 
general  interest,  or  aroused  keener  controversy,  than  that  of 
ttie  future  condition  of  the  finally  impenitent.  Of  the  books 
and  pamphlets  written  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  their 
name  is  Legion ;  for,  indeed,  they  are  many.  The  question  has 
been  view^  and  re-viewed  on  all  sides  with  such  apparent 
exhaustiveness,  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  add  any- 
thing really  new  to  its  discussion. 

In  considering;  a  subject  of  such  profound  importance,  it  is 
well  to  ask,  "  What  is  to  be  the  standard  of  authority  ? "  Are 
we  (with  our  very  defective  estimation  of  the  holiness  of  Ood 
and  the  heinousness  of  sin)  to  determine  this  question  by  our 
reason,  conscience,  and  feelings,  or  by  the  plain  and  emphatic 
declarations  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Most  assuredly  nvt  by  what  we 
thimk  or  feel,  but  by  what  God  himself  has  said  concerning  the 
matter.  This  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  the  standard  of  appeal  should  be  Bevelation  and  not  SeiUi- 
menL  We  speak  thus,  because,  during  this  controversy,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  many  have  been  carried  away  by  their  feel- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  lost,  and,  apparently,  have  far  more 

*  A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  E.  U.  Ministers'  Western  Associa- 
tion, Gla4;oWy  26th  May,  1878. 
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sympathy  for  the  impenitent  sinner  in  his  just  doom  than  for 
an  insulted  God,  whose  laws  have  been  trampled  on,  and  whose 
love  and  mercy  have  been  despised. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  subject  we  are  confronted  by 
the  questions, — "  Will  the  soul  exist  after  death  ? "  and,  "  If  so, 
will  it  exist  for  ever  ?"  The  Rev.  fi.  White,  and  those  of  his 
school,  maintain  that  man  is  but  an  animal,'-~certainly  a 
highly  organized  and  endowed  animal, — differing  only  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  mere  brute,  and  equally  liable  to 
perish  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  he  believes  in  Christ  as  his 
Saviour  that  he  becomes  the  possessor  of  an  undying  principle. 
In  reference  to  this.  Dr.  Clemance  observes  that  this  theory, 
plainly  put,  is  nothing  less  than  saying, "  Christ  finds  us  brutes, 
and  makes  us  men!  "But,"  says  Mr.  White,  "you  cannot 
find  any  such  phrases  in  the  Bible  as  'immortal  souls,'  or 
*  never-dying  souls.' "  That  may  be,  yet  the  fact  does  not  prove 
that  the  natural  immortality  of  man  is  not  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  that "  the  inspired  writers  always  address 
men  as  immortal  beings,  and  as  having  two  eternal  destinies 
open  to  them ;  and  may  it  not  be  that  no  such  phrases  were 
used,  because,  in  the  early  ages,  the  consciousness  of  im- 
mortality in  the  soul  was  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  ? "  In 
fact,  Mr.  White  himself  admits  this  general  consciousness  in  a 
very  eloquent  passage  in  his  Life  %n  Christ,  which  we  here 
quote : — "  Men  in  all  ages,  and  in  nearly  all  lands,  have  looked 
with  more  or  less  of  confidence  for  a  life  to  come.  The  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  testify  to  the  established  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  blessedness  or  misery.  It  was  not  simply  a 
speculation  of  the  priesthood,  but  a  fixed  persuasion  of  the 
people.  In  every  burial  scroll,  and  on  every  mummy-case, 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  Balance  of  Justice,  in  which  the  soul 
is  weighed  against  the  image  of  truth  in  the  presence  of  Osiris, 
the  lord  of  the  under- world.  The  ancient  literatures  of  India 
and  China  attest  on  everv  page  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
faith  in  the  soul's  survival.  In  Greece,  Socrates  expressed  in 
death  the  common  hope  of  good  men — that  they  had  an  in- 
heritance beyond  the  present  life.  Before  Germany  was 
Christianized,  the  faith  in  the  soul's  immortality  was  widely 
diffused  over  barbaric  Europe.  In  modem  ages,  the  irrepres- 
sible instinct  of  survival  practically  triumphs  in  every  country 
over  the  opposition  of  scientific  materialism." 

Now,  while  the  only  use  that  Mr.  White  makes  of  all  these 
yearnings  after  immortality  is  that  "  they  are  probaUe  evidence 
of  the  sfwrviml  or  revival "  of  the  soul  after  death,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  judgment-day,  we  think  he  thereby  makes  a 
great  concession, — at  least,  sufficient  for  our  present  inquiry. 
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And  now,  three  important  questions  suggest  themselves : — 
First,  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  finally  impenitent  wiU 
be  pwniahed  f  Secondly,  K  so,  what  do  they  teach  concerning 
the  TKttwre  of  such  punishment  ?  and,  Thirdly,  What,  about  ite 
duration  ? 

First,  Are  we  taught  in  the  Bible  that  the  finally  impenitent 
will  be  pumished  t  The  Bible  most  distinctly  teaches  man's 
responsibility ;  that  he  is  placed  under  the  moral  government 
of  God ;  that  by  right  of  creation  and  redemption  God  has  a 
full  claim  upon  his  entire  services  and  affections ;  that  he  is 
"  not  his  own,"  being  bought  with  a  price,  "  even  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ;"  and  that  he  is  therefore  accountable  to 
God  for  all  his  conduct.  The  Bible  also  teaches  that  man's 
probation  terminates  at  death :  "  and  after  death  the  judg- 
ment." "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad."  (2  Oor.  v,  10.)  Do  we  not  here  learn,  on  the  one  hand, 
man's  accountability,  and  on  the  other,  the  equity  of  the 
Divine  judgment  ? — that  if  the  deeds  of  men  are  "  good,"  they 
will  meet  with  approval,  and  be  rewa/rded  accordingly ;  if 
"bad,"  they  will  meet  with  disapproval,  and  be  pwniahed 
accordingly?  Do  not  sin  and  punishment  stand  related  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect  ?  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
"  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  The  notion 
that  God  is  too  merciful  to  punish  the  sinner  finds  no  place 
in  Holy  Writ,  and  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  saying, 
"  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 

The  very  name  of  our  Saviour  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  doctrine  of  Future  Punishment.  "Thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  For 
what  purpose  ?  Is  it  only  that  they  might  have  eternal  life  ? 
Is  there  not  something  to  be  saved  from  as  well  as  to  be  saved 
wnto  ?  Yes,  "  from  their  sins."  But  why  "  from  their  sins  "  ? 
Because  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men."  (Rom.  i,  18.) 
Does  not  the  phrase, "  wrath  of  God,"  mean  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation  against  sin,  and  his  purpose  to 
inflict  punishment  ?  Salvation  from  sin,  then,  in  this  aspect 
of  it,  is  deliverance  from  its  penal  consequences,  or  from  ex- 
posure to  them. 

We  need  not  linger  on  this  head  more  than  just  to  glance  at 
a  lew  passages  which  show  that  impenitent  sinners  will  not 
go  unpunished.  When  the,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to 
be  baptized  by  John,  he  asked  them,  "  Who  hath  warned  you 
to  flee  ffom  the  wrath  to  come?"    (Matt,  iii,  7.)    Was  the 
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"  wrath  "  here  spoken  of  the  Divine  displeasure  in  this  world 
only  ?  Was  it  not  rather  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Paul  says 
that,  "being  now  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,"  (Rom.  v,  9) ;  and  that 
Jesus  has  "delivered"  believers  "from  the  wrath  to  come," 
(1  Thess.  i,  10) ;  while  for  the  "  impenitent "  there  is  to  be 
"  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  oi  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God."  (Rom.  ii,  5.)  When  Paul  "reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled." 
(Acts  xxiv,  25.)  But  why  should  he  tremble  if,  in  the  "judg- 
ment to  come,"  there  were  no  terrors  for  him  ?  Speaking  of 
Judas,  our  Saviour  said,  "Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed ;  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he 
had  not  been  bom."  (Matt,  xxvi,  24.)  Was  this  in  reference 
to  his  untimely  end  merely,  or  to  his  condition  in  the  future 
world  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  latter,  then  we 
infer  that  a  terrible  punishment  awaited  him.  Again,  the 
apostle  asks,  in  Heb.  ii,  3,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  ? "  Escape  from  what  ?  From  an  eternal 
sleep ?  Surely  not,  for  that  would  be  bliss;  but  from  the  "indig- 
nation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  that  shall  come 
upon  every  man  that  doeth  evil."  (Rom.  ii.  8,  9.)  For  "  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  fiaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel,"  (2  Thess.  i,  7,  8.) 
For  such  "there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."    (Heb.  x,  26,  27.) 

"Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord,"  since  the 
Scriptures  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  reality  of 
future  punishment,  with  what  deep  and  anxious  concern 
should  "  we  persuade  men  "  to  fly  to  Christ  "for  refuge,  and  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them  "  in  the  Gospel  I 

Secondly,  What  do  the  Sctyptures  teach  concerning  the 
nature  of  jutitre  pvmiahment  ? 

With  all  its  glowing  descriptions  of  the  reward  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  saints  in  heaven,  the  Bible  does  not  enable  us  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  or  de^e  of  their  bliss, 
no  more  does  it  enable  us  to  understand  clearly  the  nature, 
mode,  or  degree  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  but  from 
the  strong  and  startling  language  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  its  terrible  severity.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God."  (Psalm  ix,  17.)  "At  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire."    (Matt,  xiii, 
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49,  50.)  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  (Mark 
xvi,  16.)  "  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  dark- 
ness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  (Matt. 
XXV,  30.)  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  (Matt,  xxv,  41.)  "And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."    (Matt,  xxv,  46.) 

Terribly  alarming  as  these  representations  are,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  the  imagery  employed,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  do  not  overstate  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
for  (with  one  exception)  they  are  the  words  of  Christ  himself, 
who  could  not  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  nor  have  any  motive 
in  needlessly  han*owing  up  our  feelings. 

But  it  is  said  the  words  employed  by  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  do  not  really  contain  the  meaning  which  is  generally 
put  upon  them,  and  that  when  thoroughly  examined,  they  will 
not  be  found  to  embrace  anything  so  adverse  to  all  reason. 
Without  doubt,  the  use  frequently  made  of  the  Scriptural 
terms  in  question  has  been  mischievous,  these  having  been 
represented  as  grossly  material  in  their  signification ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to  bring  them  down  to  what 
may  comport  with  our  reason,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  extract- 
ing their  pungency,  and  so  making  them  mean  anything  or 
nothing  ?  For  example.  Canon  Farrar  says,  "  Hell  is  a  temper, 
not  a  place ; "  and  that  "  a  polluted  heart  is  the  true  Gehenna. 
So  long  as  we  are  evil,  and  impure,  and  unloving,  so  long  where 
we  are  is  hell"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  truth.  Hell  is  more  than  a  state  of  feeling  or 
temper :  it  is  a  place.  All  Scriptural  representations  of  it  give 
us  the  idea  of  locality — a  place  where  punishment  is  inflicted. 
Although  the  word  "  hell,"  in  the  authorised  version,  is  often 
used  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  sheol 
and  hades,  which  literally  mean  "  the  region  of  the  dead,"  and 
must  therefore  be  confusing  to  the  ordinary  reader ; — still,  as 
in  that  region,  there  are  the  spirits  of  both  bad  and  good,  one 
is  disposed  to  ask,  with  the  Rev.  R.  Paterson,*  "  Is  there  no 
partition  in  that  spirit  world  between  the  saved  and  the  un- 
saved ?  "  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is  a  decid- 
edly affirmative  answer.  When,  however,  the  word  "  hell  "  is 
used  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  a  place  of  punishment,  it  is  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Gehenna,  and  the  Greek  Tartarus, 
— the  one  representing  a  continual  burning,  the  other  the 
infernal  regions.  But  even  that  "hell,"  according  to  Dr. 
Farrar,  is  only  a  kind  of  purgatory  which  awaits  the  impen- 
itent, both  here  and  hereafter. 

Again,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  loss  of  the  soul  as  a  terrible 
*  See  "  Review  of  Canon  Farrar*s  Eternal  Hope,"*   By  R.  Paterson,  p.  19. 
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calamity ;  hut  Canon  Farrar  makes  comparatively  little  of  it. 
He  says,  "We  are  lost  Iiere  (w  much  as  there**  Is  it  so? 
"  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost "  here ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  pleads  with  the  sinner  here ;  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
claimed to  him  here ;  he  is  never  without  some  rav  of  Divine 
light  or  kindly  influence  here;  and  every  possible  means  is 
being  employed  to  bring  him  into  a  saved  condition  here. 
But  does  the  Bible  teach  that  all  this  will  be  repeated  there, 
or  that  any  more  effective  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
will  be  brought  into  operation  in  that  region?  We  fail  to 
discover  it.  Besides,  is  not  the  very  thought  that  God  will  do 
something  additional  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost  in  the  other 
world  a  reflection  upon  his  wisdom  and  love?  Does  it  not 
imply  that  he  might  have  done  something  more  for  them  in 
this  world,  and  so  have  prevented  any  experience  of  hell  at 
all  ?  It  seems  so  to  us.  At  all  events,  the  Bible  is  perfectly 
silent  on  any  such  attempt  being  contemplated. 

Another  question  arises, Does  the  punishment  of  the  lost  in- 
volve phyaical,  or  only  psychical  suffering  ? "  Are  these  sources 
of  unhappiness  nofc  both  taught  in  the  language  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? — "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  bod}',  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  sold  and  body  in  hell."  (Matt,  x,  28.)  We  need  not 
stop  here  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  destroy ; " 
the  text  has  been  cited  merely  to  show  that  both  soul  and 
body  will  be  in  hell,  and  if  so,  it  seems  evident  that  both  will 
share  in  the  terrible  doom.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston, 
while  repudiating  the  Dantean  view  of  hellish  pains,  says, I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  body,  and  I  know  beyond 
a  peradventure  that,  in  this  life,  when  a  man  is  under  the 
terrors  of  conscience,  strange  thrills  of  pain  shoot  through  him. 
He  is  bowed  down.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  finest 
fibres  of  his  structure  are  at  war  with  the  nature  of  things. 
We  do  not  know  but  that  in  another  state  of  existence  the 
spiritual  body  will  be  darkened,  and  bowed  down,  and  shot 
through  with  pain,  as  it  is  here.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
one  is  authorised  to  assert  that  in  the  next  life  there  may  not 
be  pains  as  nearly  physical  as  the  spiritual  body  is.  There  is  a 
spiritual  body ;  and  here  and  now  it  lies  behind  the  finest  fibres 
of  our  flesh,  and  here  and  now  we  feel  some  of  the  pains  and 
blisses  of  which  the  spiritual  body  is  susceptible.  I  do  not 
adopt  the  Dantean  view  of  the  state  of  the  lost  in  another  life ; 
but  I  object  to  any  man  saying,  who  believes  in  a  spiritual 
body,  that  there  are  no  conditions  adapted  to  that  body  to 
reveal  God's  displacency  there,  just  as  similar  conditions  surely 
reveal  the  displacency  of  conscience  here." 
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Again,  it  may  be  asked, Is  the  suffering  referred  to  natural 
suffering  or  direct  infliction  ? "  Does  it  arise  from  the  internal 
emotions,  or  is  it  from  the  direct  hand  of  Qod — the  rod  of 
his  wrat^i?"  We  think  the  Bible  teaches  that  it  is  both. 
Conscience  and  memory,  bringing  regret  and  remorse,  will 
undoubtedly  have  much  to  do  in  the  wgravation  of  the  misery 
of  the  lost.  Would  it  not  be  to  this  that  our  Saviour  referred 
in  the  words,  Their  worm  dieth  not,'*  and  which  he  distin- 
guishes from  "  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ? "  And  mav 
not  Jude  also  have  reference  to  the  utter  despair  and  anguish 
of  mind  of  the  lost,  when  be  says, To  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  ? "  (Jude  13.)  But  the  Bible 
yet  more  fully  exhibits  the  inflictive  character  of  the  suffering, 
— hence  the  word  "punishment"  It  speaks  of  Divine  "  indig- 
nation and  wrath  "  (Ilom.  ii,  8),  and  of  God  "  taking  vengeance," 
(Rom.  iii,  5.)  It  assures  us  that  he  "  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds ; "  (Rom.  ii,  6) ;  and  that  "  the  angels 
shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just, 
and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire,"  (Matt  xiii,  50.) 
"  The  great  day  of  his  wrath  "  will  "  come ;  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand  1 "    (Rev.  vi,  17.) 

That  there  will  be  degrees  of  punishment,  we  learD  from  the 
statements,  that  "  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness," 
(Acts  xvii,  31),  and  that  "  He  will  render  to  every  man  (tccord- 
vug  to  bis  deeds,"  (Rom.  ii,  6.)  Some  will  be  "  beaten  with 
few  stripes,  and  others  with  many"  (Luke  xii,  47,  48);  but,  we 
may  be  sure  He  will  not  inflict  one  undeserved  stripe.  "  The 
character  of  the  great  and  solemn  judgment  will  be  a  just 
retribution  in  accordance  with  the  light  possessed,  the  grace 
despised,  and  the  sin  committed." 

Thirdly,  What  is  the  voice  of  Scrvptwre  as  to  the  duration 
of  future  pmdshment?  The  punishment  of  sin  must  be  either 
exterrwrnatirig,  remedial,  or  dxmal, 

1.  Will  it  be  extermi^^ing  t  Annibilationists  say  it  will, 
and  their  argument  is  twofold.  (1.)  "  Eternal  life  is  promised 
only  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ;  all  besides  are  necessarily 
doomed  to  extinction"  Now,  there  is  here  a  manifest  con- 
fusion of  terms:  "life"  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense  is  con- 
founded with  mere  existence ;  consequently,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  non-possession  of  "eternal  life,'  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  involves  ceasing  to  be;  which  we  think  is  unscriptural. 
''Eternal  life"  and  eternal  existence  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
have  no  necessary  connection.  A  man  may  exist  without 
possessing  this  divine  principle ;  in  this  world,  alas !  myriads 
00.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Jews  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said, "  Te  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might-  have  life,"  (John 
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V,  40);  and  if  in  this  world  a  man  may  exist  while  destitute  of 
this  "  life,"  surely  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  scriptural  aspect  of  "eternal  life"  is  that  it  is  a 
mperadded  gift,  granted  to  one  who  is  already  endowed  with 
an  undying  soul.  (2.)  Annihilationists  maintain  that  *^the  terms 
by  which  the  doom  of  the  wicked  is  set  forth  plainly  indicate 
iJieir  fined  extinction;"  as,  for  instance,  "  The  wagas  of  sin  is 
death"  (Rom.  vi,  23);  and  the  passage  in  1  Thess.  i,  9,  "  Who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  With 
respect  to  the  first-mentioned  term,  it  may  be  said  that  besides 
its  reference  to  natural  death,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
"death "  has  a  double  scriptural  signification,  (a.)  It  is  employed 
by  Paul  in  Eph.  ii,  1,  to  express  the  absence  of  spiritual  life 
{"dead  in  trespasses  and  sin"),  and  which  he  describes,  in  chap,  iv, 
18,  as  being  a  state  of  "alienation  from  the  life  of  God."  Again, 
the  apostle  says,  in  1  Tim.  v,  6,  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is 
dead  while  she  liveth."  (&.)  Its  other  signification  is  the  future 
punishment  of  sin.  In  this  sense  it  is  called  "  the  second 
death."  "He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the 
second  death,"  (Rev.  ii,  11.)  "  But  the  fearful  and  unbelieving, 
.  .  .  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  which  is  the  second  death," 
(Rev.  xxi,  8.)  See  also  Rev.  xx,  6,  14.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Angus  very  forcibly  observes:  "No  doubt  we  who  believe  have 
eternal  life  before  us,  and  are  waitvna  for  it,  as  the  finally 
impenitent  and  disbelieving  have  death  and  perdition  before 
them.  But  these  are  half-truths  only.  If  we  have  believed, 
our  everlasting  life  is  begun.  It  dates  not  from  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  but  from  the  day  of  our  conversion.  When 
we  believed  '  we  passed  from  death  unto  life ;'  and  our  ever- 
lasting life  is  only  the  perpetuation  and  completion  of  what 
we  have  already.  So  of  the  impenitent.  They  are  dead  in 
law,  already  sentenced  as  is  the  condemned  malefactor ;  dead 
to  holy  feeling,  as  the  blind  man  is  dead  to  the  beauties  of 
colour,  the  deaf  man  to  the  harmonies  of  music;  dead  to 
practical  holiness,  as  the  man  whose  motive  muscles  are 
paralysed  is  dead  to  all  activity;  dead  to  happiness,  even 
though  they  be  'living  in  pleasure.'  And  so,  as  John  tells  us, 
'they  abide  in  death.'  As  their  present  state  of  death  and 
destruction  is  not  annihilation,  neither  is  the  perpetuation  of 
that  state.  Eternal  death,  in  short  (if  the  phi*ase  may  be 
allowed),  is  the  consummation  of  the  sinner's  present  condi- 
tion, just  as  eternal  life,  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  all  who  believe."  * 
*  Letten  on  FiUure  Punishment, 
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Look  also  at  the  word  ''destru/stion"  of  which  the  annihilists 
make  so  mach.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  prove  that  "  destroy  " 
and  "destruction"  in  the  Bible  mean  annihilation ;  they  rather 
express  a  (xmdition  of  rwi/n;  for  their  Scriptural  use  is 
similar  to  that  of  ordinary  conversation.  For  example,  we  say 
of  a  steel  engraving,  which  is  sadly  torn  or  stained  with  large 
ink-spots,  "  The  picture  is  destroyed : "  or,  in  reference  to  the 
vast  quantity  of  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  we  say,  "  What  a  destruction ! "  But  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  beautiful  steel  engraving,  or  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  are  armihiUUed.  In  like  manner,  Job  says, 
"The  Lord  hath  destroyed  me  on  every  side,"  (Job  xix,  10.) 
"  Let  us  destroy  her  palaces,"  (Jer.  vi,  5.)  "  The  king  of 
Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this  land,"  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  29.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  Job  was  annihilated 
when  he  used  the  language  quoted  above  ?  or  that  the  palaces 
were  annihilated  ?  or  that  the  king  of  Babylon  anninilated 
the  land  of  Palestine  ?  Yet  they  were  all  said  to  be  "destroyed" 
So  in  the  New  Testament :  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  (Luke  ix,  56.)  How 
strange  it  would  seem  if  it  read,  "The  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  annihilate  men's  lives ; "  or  to  say,  "  AnnihiUde  not 
hiiil  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died,"  (Rom.  xiv,  15.) 
If  annihilation  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  destruction," 
then  "the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude 
that  they  should  ask  Barabbas  and  annUiilate  Jesus,"  (Matt, 
xxvii,  20),  which  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  for  them 
to  accomplish !  If,  therefore,  in  every  other  case  in  the  Bible, 
"  destruction "  does  not  mean  annihilation,  why  should  that 
meaning  be  forced  upon  it  when  the  word  is  used  of  future 
punishment  ? 

2.  If,  then,  future  punishment  will  not  be  exterminating, 
will  it  be  remedial?  Universalists,  and  those  who  cherisn 
"  the  larger  hope,"  seem  to  think  so :  the  dross  of  sin  is  to  be 
purged  out  by  purgatorial  fires.  Canon  Farrar  calls  it  "  God's 
remedial  fire."  In  his  sermon  on  "Are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?"  he  says,  "  What  I  do  believe  is  this — that  for  every 
wilful  sin  which  we  commit,  unless  it  be  repented  of,  we  shall 
hereafter,  as  we  do  now,  feel  the  heavy  and  the  merciful  wrath 
of  God  wntU  he  hath  purged  the  vHe  dross  from  us  and  made 
us  as  the  fine  gold  for  himself."  Now,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  Canon's  crucible  and  the 
Romanist's  purgatory?  None  that  we  can  see.  In  another 
sermon  he  says,  "  There  is  hope  for  you — hope  for  you  even  if 
death  overtake  you  before  the  final  victory  is  won  .  .  . 
though  you,  too,  if  you  should  continue  in  sin,  may  have  to  be 
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SurifiLed  in  that  Oeheuna  of  eoneon  fire  beyond  the  grave." 
urely  this  is  dangerous  teaching!  Did  the  gravity  of  the 
subject  permit^  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  inquire  if  the 
Canon  can  inform  us  whm  (in  bis  opinion)  that  purifying  pro- 
cess will  take  place. ; — whether  immediately  after  death,  uiat  it 
may  prepare  the  impure  for  a  position  among  the  holy  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  or  whether  subsequent  to  the  judgment,  and  there- 
fore the  infliction  of  the  judicial  penalty  of  sin  ?  If  the  former, 
then,  in  all  probability,  Dives  has  been  with  Lazarus  long  ago! 
But,  alas !  the  Bible  itself  replies  to,  and  silences  all  such  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  by  any  such  ''remedial  fires''  that  our  sins  are 
to  be  hwnU  ovi :  it  ia  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
which  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  (1  John  i,  7.)  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  efiiciency  of  that  blood  to  pur^e  the  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God"  (Heb.  ix,  14), 
makes  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  "  sprinkling"  of  that 
blood  upon  the  conscience  in  another  world,  and  we  fail  to 
discover  any  such  reference  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 
But  it  is  supposed,  again,  that  future  punishment  may  (or  will) 
lead  the  lost  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  that  if  so,  nothing 
can  hinder  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God,  nor 

All  heaven  to  resound, 
'  The  dead's  alive,  the  lost  is  found  ! ' "  % 

Until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked 
will  be  probationary,  as  it  is  here ;  and  that  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  wrong-doing  invariably  exercise  a  healthful 
influence  within  the  hearts  of  sinners  (to  which  notion  we 
think  the  moral  statistics  of  our  own  country  give  a  decided 
negative),  the  above  hopeful  view  is  nothing  more  than  mere 
speculation.  In  Rev.  xxii,  11,  we  read,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still,"  &c.  As  Barnes  remarks,  these  words  can  only  apply  to 
man  beyond  the  judgment.  It  cannot  refer  to  him  in  this  life; 
for  there  is  no  fixed  and  unchangeable  condition  in  this  world. 
"  Let  him  be  filthy  still."  Does  not  that  sound  like  Divine 
abandonment? — the  sinner  given  over  entirely  to  himself? 
And  if  it  be  so,  what  must  follow  ?  Development.  Of  what  ? 
Of  sin.  As  we  are  led  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  principles 
of  holiness  will  be  developed  in  heaven,  being  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  God  and  the  manifestations  of 
his  glory ;  so,  by  the  same  lines  of  argument,  may  we  conclude 
that  the  principles  of  evil  will  be  developed  in  hell,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  the  wicked  are  banished  "from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power, '  and  therefore  cut 
ofl*  from  all  salutary  and  restraining  influences.  Principal 
Tulloch  says :  "  In  its  own  character,  wickedness  possesses  no 
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element  of  cure,  nor  even  of  exhaustion.  It  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  shows  sometimes  a  portentous  power  of  self- 
deyelopment  It  may  make  a  hell  upon  eadJi;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  may  make  a  hell  in  the  future  everlasting  as  itself, 
he  must  be  a  rash  man  who  would  deny." 

3.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  point.  Will  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  be  eternal  t  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If 
it  does  not  annihilate  them,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  purify  them, 
on  the  other,  it  must  be  perpetual  in  its  duration.  Dr. 
Clemance  maintains  that  the  Divine  Being  has  neither  revealed 
the  ead  of  punishment  nor  the  endLeaoTiesa  of  it,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  duration  is  altogether  indeterminable ;  and  yet, 
after  all  that  he  has  said  as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of 
aion  and  aionioa,  we  are  disposed  to  take  the  language  of 
Christ  in  its  emphatic  and  ordinary  sense :  "  And  these  shall 
eo  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
ufe  eternal."  (Matt,  xxv,  46.)  It  seems  to  us  that,  so  far  as 
the  Scriptural  usage  of  terms  is  concerned,  the  argument  for 
unending  punishment  is  as  strong  as  that  for  eternal  happiness; 
and  if  we  begin  to  question  the  one,  what  security  have  we 
for  the  permanence  of  the  other  ?  In  his  Letters  on  Future 
Punishment^  Dr.  Angus  says,  "  Every  form  of  words  employed 
in  Scripture  to  describe  everlastingness,  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  employ  to  describe  the  state  of  those  who  die  in  sin 
and  unbelief.  .  .  .  Nine  times  out  of  every  ten  the  words 
*  everlasting*  and  'for  ever'  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  of 
God,  and  Christ,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  and  mean 
properly,  I  suppose,  '  everlasting.'  In  each  tenth  case  it  is  used 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Is  not  the  first  usage  the 
usage  that  ought  to  rule  ?" 

Apart  from  the  words  "  everlasting"  and  "  eternal,"  the  un- 
endingness  of  future  punishment  is  taught  by  implication  in 
John  iii,  36.  "  He  that  belie veth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  Gk)d  abideth  on  him'*  This  passage  is 
fatal  to  the  restoration  theory;  for  it  declares  that  the  un- 
believer shall  not  see  life and  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  the  annihilist,  for  it  says  "  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth 
on  him."  And  surely  eternal  punishment  is  implied  in  Matt, 
xii,  32,  "  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  come."  If  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Qhost  be  of  such  a 
malignant  character  that  its  forgiveness  will  be  refused,  then 
the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  punishment  must  be  inflicted, 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishment  must  be  co-existent  with 
ihe  withholding  of  pardon.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  iii, 
29,  is  even  stronger  and  more  emphatic :  "  But  he  that  shall 
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blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  Tiever  forgiveness,  but 
is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,"  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Morison 
renders  it,  "  is  guilty  of  an  everlasting  sin  ...  a  sin  that 
•cannot  be  taken  away,  blotted  out,  or  cleansed." 

R  W.  R  T.— K. 


PURITAN  THEOLOGY  NOT  SUPERSEDED: 

EVANGELICAL  DOCTRINE  A8  A  MOTIVE  REGULATOR:  ITS  FITNESS  AS  A  GOVERNING 
PRINCIPLE  JUDGED  BY  THE  LAW  OF  MORAL  PROPORTION :  ITS  TRUTH 
TESTED  BY  CONDUCT. 

There  are  signs  of  progress  in  theological  thought  in  all 
churches.  The  narrow  channels  which  the  orthodox  consid- 
ered sufficient  three  hundred  years  ago  are  now  acknowledged 
not  to  be  broad  enough  for  modem  ideas.  But  there  were 
great  truths  maintained  by  the  Puritans  which  yet  require 
to  be  inculcated.  The  evangelical  distinctions  of  imputed 
righteousness  and  justification  by  faith  were  defended  by 
Puritan  theologians  with  great  skill.  It  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  a  stream  may  be  broad  and  shallow.  The 
depth  cannot  be  determined  by  the  breadth.  The  love  of  God 
seemed  nowhere  deeper  to  the  Apostle  Paul  than  in  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. 

This  central  truth  is  put  forward  by  the  apostle  in  various 
forms  so  often  that  we  might  infer  its  importance  from  the 
repetition  of  it.  Either  it  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  per- 
verted. Some  doctrine  similar  to  it,  but  not  the  same,  might 
be  put  in  its  place,  or  there  would  surely  not  have  been  so 
much  care  in  marking  out  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith. 

It  was  this  righteousness  Paul  prized.  In  his  epistles  he  has 
distinguished  it  from  his  own  righteousness  by  the  law,  and 
pointed  out  through  what  medium  and  by  what  means  he 

Cessed  this  righteousness.  Christ  brought  it  within  reach — 
ing  wrought  out  by  obedience  to  the  law  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness available  for  the  guilty — available  for  every  sinner  as  truly 
as  for  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  moral  condition  of  the  reception 
of  this  righteousness  is  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  bear- 
ing away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  faith  is  the  act  of  the 
mind,  the  state  of  the  spirit,  by  which  that  righteousness  is 
imputed  or  received.  As  Waterland  says,  "faith  is  not  the 
means  by  which  the  grace  is  wrought,  effected,  or  conferred ; 
but  it  may  be  and  is  the  means  by  which  it  is  accepted  or 
received.''  The  connection  of  this  righteousness  is  shown,  in 
its  upper  side,  to  be  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  God  confers 
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it ;  and  in  its  under  side,  there  is  the  human  condition — the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests — faith,  for  it  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  based  on  faith.  The  Greek  preposition  is  usually 
rendered  on  or  upon,  and  the  case  denotes  a  very  close  connec- 
tion, hrl  TQ  irarrci — like  a  pillar  resting  on  its  base,  connected 
by  pressure  and  cement  with  a  solid  foundation — based  on 
faith. 

There  are  many  sides  of  this  righteousness,  and,  according  to 
the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed,  it  may  be  called  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  of  Christ,  or  of  faith,  hut  it  is  the  pillar  of 
evangelical  truth,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel — the  ever- 
lasting righteousness  which  cannot  be  lessened  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  man.  "  It  is  not  unworthy  our  noting,"  says  Airay, 
that  the  Apostle  goeth  over  and  over  these  points  so  often,  as 
if  he  could  never  satisfy  himself  with  disclaiming  all  righteous- 
ness by  any  works,  and  proclaiming  Christ  alone  to  be  all  his 
righteousness ;  and  whence,  I  observe,  both  the  difficulty  and 
necessity  of  enforcing  these  points.  A  difficult  and  hard  matter 
it  is  when  we  have  done  anything  well,  when  we  have  walked 
ffuthfully  in  our  calling,  when  we  have  relieved  the  oppressed, 
judged  the  fatherless,  defended  the  widow;  when  we  have 
humbled  ourselves  in  prayer,  chastened  ourselves  with  fasting, 
abstained  from  the  delights  of  the  world  or  pleasures  of  the 
flesh;  a  difficult  and  hard  matter  it  is  herein  not  to  please 
ourselves,  not  somewhat  to  be  puffed  up  with  these  things; 
not  to  have  some  conceit  of  merit  and  nghteousness  by  these 
things ;  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  us  that  these  things  are 
no  vantage  unto  us  unto  justification  or  salvation ;  a  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  us  that  these  things  are  but  loss  and  dung, 
Uiings  vile  and  contemptible.  And  yet,  necessary  it  is  that 
we  be  thus  persuaded  of  these  and  the  like  things,  as  touch- 
ing any  confidence  of  our  righteousness,  and  that  we  count 
Christ  above  all  our  righteousness,  and  the  horn  of  our  salva- 
tion. This  should  teach  us  with  great  diligence  to  observe  and 
mark  the  thin^  that  are  so  much  and  so  often  beaten  upon,  as 
things  which  either  we  are  dull  to  comprehend,  or  unwilling  to 
yiela  unto,  and  yet  things  which  are,  as  most  cei*tain  for  their 
truth,  so  most  necessary  for  their  usa'' 

By  distinguishing  between  the  substance  of  good  works, 
which  is  good,  and  the  quality  of  meritoriousness,  which  is 
bad,  the  acute  Puritan  doctor  concludes  a  long  argument 
thus : — "  Lastly,  when  they  say  that  if  the  good  works  of  the 
faithful  be  but  loss  and  dung,  these  are  not  good  works  to  be 
done  or  liked,  but  to  be  disliked  and  neglected,  we  say  the 
same.  But  who  are  they  that  say  that  the  good  works  of  the 
faithful  are  nothing  else  than  loss  and  dung  ?   Because  we  do 
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not  invest  them  into  the  glory  of  Christ  Jesus,  because  we  d6 
not  make  them  any  part  of  our  righteousness  before  God, 
because  we  do  not  stand  upon  any  merit  of  our  salvation  by 
them,  do  we  therefore  say  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  loss 
and  dung  ?  But  mark,  men  and  brethren,  what  it  is  that  we 
say ;  we  say  that  good  works,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
the  action,  are  good  works,  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  a  sacrifice 
acceptable  and  pleasing  unto  God,  and  suc^  as  Qod  hath  or- 
dained us  to  walk  in  unto  life  and  salvation ;  only  in  respect 
of  any  merit  or  confidence  of  righteousness  or  salvation,  we 
say  they  are  to  be  judged  but  loss  and  dung.  Let  this,  tiien, 
serve  to  instruct  us  in  the  true  use  of  good  works.  They  are 
the  way  which  God  hath  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in,  to 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  to  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls. 
But  they  are  no  part  of  that  righteousness  whereby  we  are 
made  righteous  before  God  ;  for  Christ  alone  it  is  that  is  made 
of  God  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanotifioation  and 
redemption."   (1  Cor.  i.  30.) 

This  Puritan  theology  is  not  superseded.  It  is  important  to 
keep  these  distinctions  in  mind,  subtle  as  they  seetn ;  for  we  may 
forget  the  value  of  the  justifying  righteousness  of  God,  which 
is  based  upon  faith,  when  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  need 
of  personal  holiness,  and  the  duty  of  good  works,  of  right 
doing — the  fruits  of  faith.  "For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth 
righteousness,  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright."  (Pis. 
xi,  7.)  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness 
and  hatest  wickedness ;  therefore,  Gbd  thy  God  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  (Ps.  xlv,  6,  7.) 
And  if  the  followers  of  Christ  are  not  Christ-like,  in  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  wickedness,  they  will  not  be  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness.  If  they  love  sin  or  do  wrong  works 
their  faith  is  vain.  For,  as  the  apostle  John  says  (1  John 
iii,  3),  "  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puriiieth  him- 
self, even  as  he  is  pure.  Whosoever  oommitteth  sin,  trans- 
gresseth  also  the  law:  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law: 
and  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins, 
and  in  him  is  no  sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not : 
whosoever  sinneth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him. 
Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  right- 
eousness, is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous."  Observe,  it  is 
of  the  personal  righteousness  of  the  believer  of  which  John  is 
here  speaking — mat  which  results  from  good  works  after 
faith.  We  see  the  importance  of  this.  But  there  is  another 
righteousness. 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
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darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  the 
light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  eleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
Now,  in  the  language  of  John — ^the  blood  of  Christ — refers  to 
the  ground  of  pardon  and  justification — the  fact  of  sacrifice 
presented  and  accepted.  In  the  language  of  Paul,  propitiatory 
sacrifice  is  implied  in  the  words — the  righteousness  of  God 
based  on  faith.  The  faith  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  For, 
observe,  it  is  not  the  personal  righteousness  of  the  believer  that 
is  the  ground  of  pardon — it  is  something  not  in  the  believer 
at  all,  but  in  Christ.  It  never  can  be  found  within,  by  searching 
the  heart,  for  the  believer  was  a  sinner  like  other  unbelievers 
until  he  received  this  righteousness  of  God  coming  to  man 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  difference  began  in  faith, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  believed.  Personal  righteous- 
ness is  always  becoming  more  or  less.  The  righteousness  of 
God  based  on  faith  is  not  becoming  anything  other  than  it 
was,  when  it  was  finished  by  Christ.  It  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever ;  an  accomplished  fact, — Christ  died  for 
onr  sins,  according  to  the  scriptures.  But  the  believer's  personal 
righteousness  is  imperfect.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  Bj  what  means  will  the 
righteous  God  for^ve  and  cleanse  us  sinners  ?  How  will  he 
regard  us,  the  unrighteous,  the  sinful,  as  righteous  in  his  sight  ? 
How  can  God  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  ?  By 
means  of  the  evangelical  righteousness  wrought  out  by  Jesus, 
who  cams  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  It  is  that  which 
Christ  finished  on  Calvary,  which  Gbd  bestows  on  all  who 
come  to  Christ — ^"that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ — 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.''  It  is  perfect  and 
permanent — a  sure  ground  of  confidence.  Therefore  we  can 
admire  the  holy  bolchiess  of  the  imagery  employed  by  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  Wesley. 

JesuB,  thy  robe  of  righteouanefis 
My  b«auty  is,  my  glorious  dress. 
'Midst  flaming  wonds,  in  this  arrayed, 
With  joy  shaO  I  ]ift  np  my  head. 
When  from  the  dust  of  death  I  rise, 
To  claim  my  mansion  in  the  skies. 
Even  then — this  shall  be  ail  my  plea, 
Jesus  hath  lived,  hath  died  for  me." 

Now,  this  is  the  central  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  although  the 
distinctions  between  inherent  righteousness  in  God,  and  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  God  bestowed  on  all  the  children  of 
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Adam  who  believe  in  Christ,  although  these  distinctions 
require  maturity  of  intellect  to  grasp  them  fully,  yet  the  fact 
of  a  righteousness  not  our  own  provided  for  us  by  Christ  can 
be  apprehended  by  a  poor  Joseph,  by  any  one  willing  to  learn 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  simplest  faith  in  Jesus,  our  Saviour, 
implies  the  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  our  sinfulness  and 
Christ's  righteousness.  The  more  clearly  both  of  these  facts 
are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  word  of  God  the  stronger  will  be 
the  faith — the  more  vigorous  the  spiritual  life. 

Formerly  it  was  enough  to  prove  that  a  doctrine  was 
scriptural  to  establish  its  truthfulness.  But  now  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense, — the  light  within,  that  is,  reason. 
Can  evangelical  doctrine  be  defended  apart  from  the  testimony 
of  Revelation  ?  Not  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  facts 
which,  apart  from  Revelation,  could  not  have  been  known. 
Admit  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  we  may  remove 
the  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  by  other  considerations. 
Let  us  try. 

Granting  that  this  Puritan  theology  is  Biblical,  is  it  reason- 
able ?  If  we  test  these  distinctions  and  truths  by  the  moral 
law  of  proportion,  by  their  influence  upon  practical  life,  and  the 
harmonious  cultivation  of  humility,  activity,  and  faith,  how 
will  they  stand  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion as  a  mere  arbitrary  invention  of  the  moral  governor  to  get 
over  the  barrier  of  penalty,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
forgiveness  of  those  who  had  broken  his  holy  law.  Well,  it 
answers  that  purpose  in  the  divine  government ;  for  the  most 
diorious  display  of  love  and  justice  in  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Christ  strengthens  faith  in  the  goodness  of  our  righteous 
Father  in  the  heavens.  Without  this  conviction  of  the  love  of 
God  and  the  holiness  of  God — ^faith  in  the  unseen  would 
degenerate  into  superstition,  which  would  beget  horrid  works 
of  cruelty  and  would  destroy  true  spiritual  life. 

However,  although  faith  is  supplied  with  a  favourable  soil 
in  the  knowledge  of  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour — ^faith  might 
have  grown  alone,  like  a  wild  vine  spreading  over  the  ground 
many  shoots  and  leaves,  destro^dng  other  thin^  by  its  luxuri- 
ance, but  bringing  forth  no  fruits,  unless  by  divine  wisdom  it 
had  been  trained  to  grow  around  the  trellis  of  activity  and 
humility.  But  its  relations  to  the  human  soul  have  been  so 
carefully  adjusted,  that  without  holy  activity  there  cannot  be 
living  faith  in  the  Gospel ;  for  it  must  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evian,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  opposite  Lausanne,  the  inhabitants  train  the  vines  around 
the  chestnut  trees  which  they  have  killed  by  stripping  off  the 
bark.   Here  and  there  along  the  branches  the  traveller  observes 
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white  spots ;  but  generally  the  vines,  like  ivy  in  our  woods, 
cover  an  the  dead  biunches  with  verdure — ^life  bringing  thus  a 
luxuriant  shroud  for  death.  Now,  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
activity  might  have  been  destroyed  in  order  to  cultivate  faith. 
Indeed,  the  facts  of  history  show  how  errors  in  thought  on  this 
very  subject  have  stripped  the  bark  from  human  life,  leaving 
only  the  bare  branches  of  monasticism  and  asceticism  to  whiten 
in  the  sun ;  for  faith  and  humility  could  not  grow  on  the  dead 
trunk  of  self -righteousness.  All  attempts  to  cover  that  with 
living  verdure  fail.  At  first  sight  it  seems  most  in  accordance 
with  reason  that  the  life  of  holiness  is  to  be  advanced  by 
separation  from  the  world ;  for  by  lessening  activity  the  num- 
ber of  temptations  is  lessened ;  and  kept  free  from  the  cares  of 
life  faith  would  not  be  obstructed  in  its  growth  by  the  leaves  of 
worldliness.  But  keep  men  from  healthy  work,  from  dangers 
visible  and  avoidable,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  temptations 
of  sloth  and  pride  become  multiplied  by  this  exclusion  from 
the  world.  Instead  of  the  righteousness  of  God  based  on  faith, 
hermits  begin  to  prize  the  righteousness  of  man  based  on  works, 
and  that  deadens  faith,  making  activity  feverish  and  unhealthy. 
For  when  man  or  woman  believes  that  heaven  is  to  be  purchased 
by  human  labour,  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  by 
walking  or  crawling  to  sacred  fanes,  like  the  Hindoo ;  carrying 
or  drinking  or  sprinkling  holy  water,  it  may  be  from  the 
Ganges  or  the  Joidan,  like  fakii*s  or  Roman  Catholics;  fight- 
ing and  slaying,  marching  and  conquering,  like  the  early 
Mahommedans  and  crusaders;  fasting  and  scourging  them- 
selves, like  St  Anthony  and  ascetics  of  all  creeds ;  writing  and 
speaking,  preaching  and  praying,  like  modern  zealots,  who  have 
more  zeal  than  knowledge — the  idea  that  their  work  is  to  be 
the  purchase  price  of  their  title  to  heaven  and  safety  from  hell 
must  make  their  labour  feverish  and  unhealthy.  For  only 
when  wearied  nature  is  worn  out,  by  long  watching  and  re- 
peated flagellations,  will  they  cease  from  their  vain  endeavours. 
Vain,  because  faithless  and  proud,  however  long  continued. 
Have  not  some,  in  these  enlightened  times,  tried  to  make  them- 
sdves  more  worthy  of  the  adoption  of  children,  by  praying 
God  to  accept  them  and  be  reconciled  to  them — not  Imowing 
that  God  is  willing  to  receive  the  guiltiest  of  the  guilty,  the 
chief  of  sinners,  and  all  his  clansmen,  of  whatever  degree  of 
wickedness  ?  God  is  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  him 
— ^to  quit  their  evil  ways,  to  forego  their  evil  thoughts  of  him 
and  of  themselves,  to  believe  in  me  righteous  one — Jesus,  who 
bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows — with  whom,  as  our 
substitute,  God  is  well  pleased,  and  for  whose  sake  he  is  ready 
to  bestow  this  justifying  righteousness — that  which  is  through 
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the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
ftiith. 

This  is  based  on  faith,  and  it  suppori»  all  holy  activity.  It 
excites  love  to  Ood  and  love  to  man.  It  shows  the  marvellous 
compassion  of  the  Holy  One  when  Ood  so  loved  the  world.  It 
holds  out  over  the  degradation  of  man  a  golden  cord  of  hope. 
To  point  out  this  hope  to  others,  to  take  it  near  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  seen  it,  is  the  work  of  the  believer. 

But  it  will  not  be  in  proud  scorn  or  in  haughty  rivalry  that 
he  approaches  his  brother.  No.  The  Christian  comes  and 
speaks  of  Christ ;  saying  to  his  brother,  *'  I  would  have  been 
where  you  are,  in  sin  and  condemnation,  but  for  Christ.  Jesus 
is  as  willing  to  save  you  as  he  was  to  save  me — Come  to  Jesus 
just  now."  "  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is  excluded.  By 
what  law  ?  Of  works  ?  Nay :  but  by  the  law  of  faitn. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law."  (Romans  iii,  28.)  "  Through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."  (Phil, 
iii,  9.) 

Is  the  Evangelical  plan  of  salvation  then  arbitrary,  or  has  it 
a  ground  in  reason  ?  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is 
designed  to  inculcate  three  virtues — ^humility,  activity,  faith. 
We  know  that  a  pure  and  solid  character  cannot  be  built  with- 
out these  three  elements  properly  combined.  For  if  there  be 
little  humility  there  will  be  too  much  pride,  although  there 
may  be  much  activity  and  strong  faith.  Again,  if  there  be  too 
little  activity,  there  may  be  morbid  humility,  and  a  spirit  of 
trust  that  despises  means,  by  putting  faith  in  the  place  of  work, 
and  nursing  idleness  at  the  expense  of  piety.  Again,  if  there 
be  little  faith,  the  acts  of  self-denial  which  enter  into  all  noble 
work  will  be  regarded  as  meritorious.  Outward  humbleness 
of  demeanour  and  endeavour  may  not  have  a  particle  of  true 
humility  of  spirit)  for  unbelief  fixes  on  the  importance  of 
means  and  ends,  and  despises  the  unseen.  Therefore,  its  acti- 
vity is  proud,  and  selfish,  and  sinful.  The  experience  of  actual 
life  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  danger  of  putting  a  good 
principle  in  a  wrong  place,  of  giving  prominence  to  one  virtue, 
so  as  to  throw  down  others  of  equal  importance.  Breadth  of 
view  reveals  the  need  of  measure  and  harmony  in  all  things, 
even  in  virtues.  The  neglect  of  this  proportion  destroys  the 
balance  of  power,  and  brings  evil  out  of  good. 

Chemistry  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  law  of  proportion. 
The  purity  of  air  depends  on  the  proper  proportion  of  the  gases 
which  form  this  necessary  of  life.  Increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  we  have  a  poisonous,  inflammable,  or 
otherwise  hurliul  product,  instead  of  good  clear  air.  We  might 
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have  only  nitrogen,  oxvgen,  and  hydrogen;  but  experiment 
shows  that  quantity  is  almost  as  essential  as  quality — it  is  the 
combination  of  these  gases  in  proper  proportions  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  conditions  of  healthy  physical  life.  The  proper 
proportion  has  a  ground  in  reason,  in  the  divine  intelligence, 
in  the  fitness  of  things  revealed  to  us  by  science.  Now,  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  law  of  proportion  in  morals  also ;  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  that  Puritan  theology  cannot  be  superseded; 
for  there  cannot  be  healthy  spiritual  life  unless  there  be 
humility,  activity,  and  faith  combined  in  right  proportions,  so 
as  to  preserve  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  If  this  be  a  law 
of  spiritual  life,  then  it  will  supply  a  practical  test  of  the  value 
of  Scriptural  doctrine ;  and  much  that  seems  mysterious  in  the 
{Jan  or  redemption,  and  the  human  conditions  of  evangelical 
blessings,  will  be  seen  to  have  a  ground  in  reason;  for  the 
healthy  proportion  of  the  virtues  inculcated  could  not  be 
maintained,  if  men  were  to  depend  on  their  own  works  for 
salvation.  The  evangelical  faith  has  formed  the  noblest  man- 
hood. To  be  right  in  thought  and  action,  we  need  to  attain  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  apostle  when  he  said,  "  Yea  doubtless, 
and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  &e  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

But  why  call  this  Puritan  theology  ?  Neither  Calvin  nor 
Aroiinius  can  claim  this  as  distinctive.  It  is  Wesleyan  or 
Moravian  as  much  as  Puritan.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  England 
or  Scotland.  It  is  more  than  European.  It  is  Christian  theo- 
logy. No  denominational  and  no  geographical  term  can  be 
fitly  applied  to  evangelical  truth.  We  have  called  it  Puritan 
beciftuse  it  was  the  truth,  central  and  vital,  which  animated  the 
theology  of  the  Puritans.  Many  of  their  limitations  and  modes 
of  thought  have  been  put  aside  as  mistakes.  They  tried  to 
confine,  in  narrow  channels,  the  world-wide  love  of  God.  In 
many  things  they  erred,  but  they  saw  clearly  the  distinction 
of  justification  by  works  and  justification  by  faith.  The  heat 
of  the  Reformation  controversies  kent  their  zeal  warm  for 
evangelical  truth.  When  so  much  of  tne  narrow  system  of  the 
sixt^th  century  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  truth  held  by  the 
Puritans  has  not  been  superseded.  The  everlasting  Gospel  is 
in  the  righteousness  which  is  of  Grod  by  faith. 

R.  C— G. 
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A  GREAT  American  preacher  tells  us  that,  when  he  first  looked 
upon  an  ancient  building  in  this  country — namely,  Warwick 
Castle,  he  literally  wept  In  the  United  States  everything  is 
oppressively  new ;  and,  consequently,  when  our  Transatlantic 
cousins  visit  Great  Britain,  and  look  upon  the  venerable  piles, 
whether  in  ruin  or  in  good  preservation,  of  which  they  nave 
read  in  history — a  history  almost  as  interesting  to  them,  the 
gigantic  brandi,  as  to  us  the  parent  tree — they  are  apt  to  be 
overcome  with  tender  emotion. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  places  between  which  this  contrast 
may  be  drawn  more  strikingly  than  York  and  New  York — the 
former,  comparatively  small  as  cities  go  now,  but  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — the  latter  immense  and 
capable  of  yet  vaster  development,  but  only  of  yesterday  as  to 
its  origin,  and  named  after  a  Duke  who  got  his  name  firom  the 
old  English  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  great  tripartite 
sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  having  been  sent, 
during  the  past  quarter,  as  a  delegate  from  me  Scottish 
Temperance  League,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Temperance  League  at  the  old  city  on  the  Ouse,  we  propose  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  little  account  of  the  sights  we  saw, 
the  facts  we  learned,  and  the  reflections  which  these  suggested 
to  the  mind. 

The  old  name  of  the  Ouse  was  Yore  or  Your,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  important  centre  of  population  and  in- 
fluence upon  its  banks  came  to  be  called  Yore-wic  by  the 
Saxons,  which  was  naturally  abbreviated  into  York.  The 
place,  however,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Eboracum  (whether 
because  they  found  ivory  there,  or  were  reminded  of  ivory  by 
its  aspect,  we  are  not  told),  and  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julius  Agricola  about  Ajy.  78.  Hadrian  arrived  in  Britain 
A.D.  120,  and  fixed  his  court  at  York — brin^g  with  him 
the  Sixth  Legion — Legio  Sexta  Victrix — whidi  continued  in 
the  city  for  300  years.  Two  Roman  Emperors  died  there, 
Severus  and  Constantine  Chlorus;  while  Constantino  the  Great, 
if  he  did  not  find  in  York  a  birth  place,  was  certainly  in  it  when 
his  father  died.  The  Christian  relirion  must  have  flourished 
in  York  even  during  the  period  of  Koman  rule ;  for,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  council  which  was  convened  by  Con- 
stantine at  Aries,  against  i^e  Donatists  (a.d.  314),  Eborius, 
one  of  the  three  British  bishops  who  attended,  signs  himself 
Bishop  of  York — Eborius  Episcopus  de  Civitate  SboracensL" 

Time  would  fail  us  to  sketcn  the  history  of  the  place  down 
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through  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  the 
Henrys,  Edwards,  and  Richards,  whose  names  are  made  familiar 
to  ns  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessed historians  of  our  country.  Let  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  references  suffice.  Edwin,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  Northumbria,  in  the  days  of  the  Heptatchv,  ascended  the 
throne  at  York,  A.D.  621.  The  venerable  Bedes  Ecdesiastiail 
History  contains  the  following  interesting  record  of  his  baptism 
at  ihe  hands  of  "Paulinus,  who  became  aiterwards  Archbishop 
of  York.  "  He  was  baptized  at  York,  on  the  holy  day  of  Easter, 
A.D.  627,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  which  he 
himself  had  built  of  timber,  whilst  he  was  catechising  and 
instructing  in  order  to  receive  baptism.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
baptized,  he  took  care,  by  the  direction  of  the  same  Paulinus» 
to  build  in  the  same  place  a  larger  and  nobler  church  of 
stone." 

This  extract  appropriatelv  introduces  a  brief  notice  of  the 
great  York  Minster,  of  which  all  the  citizens  of  York  are 
proud,  dissenters  as  well  as  churchmen.  Although  a  sacred 
edifice  seems  to  have  stood  upon  the  present  site  from  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy,  both  that  and  the  cathedral  subsequently 
reared  in  the  days  of  the  Normans  were  swept  away  by  fire — 
only  the  crypt  below  testifying  to-day  to  the  strength  of  the 
old  Norman  foundation  work,  which  dates  from  1151-1181. 
The  present  magnificent  minster  was  commenced  at  the 
splenmd  south  transept  in  the  year  1230,  and  the  north-west 
tower  was  completed  in  1474,  so  that  we  may  say  244  years 
were  spent  in  building  it.  The  length,  including  both  nave 
and  choir,  is  524  feet,  being  24  feet  greater  than  the  length  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  35  feet  taan  that  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  When  we  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  grand  building, 
and  looked  westward  along  the  nave,  and  then  eastward  along 
the  choir  (although  the  view  is  here  broken  by  the  unrivalled 
screen  through  iraich  the  worshippers  enter)  we  concluded  that 
the  stranger  was  right  who  wrote  with  his  pencil  one  day  on 
the  door  of  the  chapter  house, 

Ut  Rosa  Flos  Florum 

Sic  est  DomuB  ista  Domorum, 

that  is,  "  as  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers,  so  is  this  the  house 
of  houses,''  a  felicitous  couplet  which  the  authorities  at  York 
have  been  wise  enough  to  perpetuate.  The  service  of  song,  too, 
at  the  afternoon  service  which  we  attended,  was  very  impressive, 
especially  when  a  little  boy,  with  clear  and  mellifluous  voice, 
was  allowed  to  sing  the  solo,  "  And  one  of  the  seraphim  cried 
*  Holy,  Holv,  Holy,'  &c"  Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  magnifi- 
cence— with  the  delicately  cut  clei-estories  above  and  the 
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sculptured  figures  of  the  deceased  archbishops  on  the  floor 
below — ^with  the  splendid  east  window,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
architecture,  and  the  external  work  of  the  building  as  wond- 
rous as  the  internal,  I  could  not  get  one  idea  out  of  my  mind  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit — namely,  that  the  minster  was  too 

rnd  and  massive  for  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
seemed  to  me  to  befit  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  New — to  be  Jewish  rather  than  Christian.  Christ's 
words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "Ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father,"  favour 
numerous  houses  of  prayer  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
earth  and  throughout  a  country,  rather  than  a  single  building 
towards  which  a  whole  country  or  a  whole  diocese  looks  with 
reverence. 

We  could  not  but  fancy,  as  we  walked  along  the  splendid 
nave,  that  we  saw  the  great  men  who  had  entered  the  building 
for  religious  service  and  prayer,  seeking  consolation  amid  the 
tumultuous  excitement  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  other 
troublous  times — the  Archbishop  Scrope,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1406 ;  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  who  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  York' when  London  had  become  too  hot  for  them;  and 
the  stem  followers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  who,  after  they 
had  defeated  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor,  seven  miles  out 
of  York,  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  held  a  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  service  in  the  minster,  needing  no  liturgy  and  no 
intoning  choristers,  but  singing  their  simple  psalms,  and  making 
the  old  walls  ring  again  with  such  melodies  as  had  been  for 
many  months  familiar  both  in  unadorned  meeting-houses  and 
on  bloody  battle-fields. 

We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  great  square  tower  that  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  York  Minster.  It  is  only  220  feet  high, 
and  has  a  stunted  appearance.  It  looks  as  if  the  builders  had 
intended  to  carry  it  much  higher,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
stop,  either  for  want  of  money,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  for 
want  of  strength  in  the  roof  below  to  bear  the  weight  of  so 
massive  a  structure.  The  guide  told  us  to  go  up  alone,  in- 
structing us  at  the  same  time  how  to  re-open  the  door  when 
we  had  got  down  again.  We  felt  rather  strangely  after  that 
door  shut,  as  we  proceeded  to  pursue  our  solitary  pilgrimage  to 
the  summit.  When  we  had  mounted  half  way  up  we  passed 
from  the  compai-ative  darkness  of  the  staircase  to  the  light  of 
day,  and,  traversing  a  leaden  roof,  entered  what  we  may  call 
the  tower  proper,  in  which  the  staircase  was  yet  narrower  and 
darker  than  that  by  which  we  had  already  ascended.  But 
when  we  reached  the  level  roof  overhead,  we  felt  rewarded  by 
the  prospect  on  eveiy  side.    All  around  us  lay  the  "  Vale  of 
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York/'  which  had  been  so  familiar  long,  long  ago,  to  Britons, 
Saxons,  Normans,  and  those  descending  generations  of  sturdy 
Englishmen  whose  eyes  had  looked  with  reverence  upon  the 
grand  old  minster.  Even  when  the  Doornsday  Book  was 
written,  there  were  upwards  of  1,700  houses  in  York,  so.  that 
the  city  at  our  feet  was  by  no  means  a  thing  of  yesterday* 
We  saw  the  thousands  of  red  tiled  houses  below  ;  but,  alas !  the 
burghers  of  other  days  had  all  vanished  and  gone.  On  every 
side  embowering  trees  concealed  the  comfortable  farm  stead^t, 
the  fruitful  operations  of  whose  owners,  however,  could  not  be 
concealed.  The  Ouse  still  meandered  slugglishly  to  the  Hum- 
ber ;  but  oh!  what  multitudes  who  had  looked  upon  its  silver 
waters  now  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

We  were  not  a  little  interested  in  the  library,  which  is 
attached  to  the  minster,  and  has  been  placed  in  an  old  chapel 
near  the  deaneryi  It  contains  between  7,000  and  8,000  volumes 
and  manuscripts.  Some  fine  editions  of  the  works  of  Chrysos* 
torn,  Theodoret,  and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  engrossed  our 
attention.  We  saw  the  veritable  handwriting  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  world's  history.  Yet  this  library  dates  no 
farther  back  than  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  the  valuable 
one  that  was  collected  at  this  very  minster,  by  the  famous 
Alcain,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  shed  literary  light  over 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  over  Britain,  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  minster  of  that  time,  and  much  of  the  city  itself, 
in  the  calamitous  fire  that  broke  out  in  Stephen's  reign, 
AJ).  1187. 

Every  stranger  who  visits  York,  and  is  anxious  to  see  the 
sights,  is  taken  to  the  Museum,  not  only  to  inspect  the  admir- 
able ornithological  and  geological  specimens  which  are  col- 
lected there  (and  of  these  chiefly  the  Ichthyosaurus  that  was 
discovered  in  the  lias  of  Whitby),  but  also  to  witness  the 
remarkable  Roman  remains  which  have  been  enclosed  within 
the  Museum  grounds.  These  grounds,  which  Are  near  the 
Ouse,  and  not  far  from  the  minster,  were  laid  out  beautifully 
in  1827.  They  not  only  embrace  the  ruins  of  St  Mary's 
Abbey,  whose  Abbot  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  long 
ago,  and  was  at  times  a  formidable  rival  to  York's  Archbishop, 
but  also  "  the  Multangular  tower,"  that  is,  a  tower  consisting 
of  ten  sides,  and  thus  forming  nine  obtuse  angles — ^whence  its 
name.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  Bouian  work,  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  forming  one  of  the  angle 
towers  of  the  walls  of  Eboracum,  or  Roman  York.  We  were 
also  deeply  interested  in  some  antique  remains  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  have  been  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
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have  been  placed  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  all  duly 
ticketed  and  labelled,  in  the  old  Hospitium,  or  Gnest-House, 
that  was  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  We  hung  over  one  of 
these  for  a  long  time,  which  intimated,  in  abbreviated  Latin 
characters,  that  one  Massa  "  (mentioned  in  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian)  had  erected  this  tablet  **  Matribus  Deis,"  that  is,  to 
"  the  Mother  Gods."  What  a  blessing,  we  thought,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  now  revealed  the  one  true  Gkxl,  in  whom  are  united 
both  a  father^s  protecting  care  and  a  mother's  tender  love. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  York  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  They  sweep  round  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
their  circumference  being  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in 
extent.  Anciently,  a  connecting  chain  extended  across  the 
Ouse  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other,  as  if  an  iron  bond  were 
needed  as  well  as  a  watery  one ;  but  we  were  pleased  to  ferry 
over  the  river  to  continue  our  walk  round  the  walls  on  the 
other  side,  noticing  at  the  same  time  the  beautiful  prdmenade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  which  must  doubtless  be  esteemed  a 
high  privilege  by  the  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  York,  of 
which  we  read  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  required 
extensive  repairs  after  the  siege  of  thirteen  weeks  which  the 
city  sustained  from  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  however, 
they  had  fallen  into  considerable  decay ;  biTt  in  1831  a  sub* 
scription  was  set  on  foot  for  their  restoration,  which  the  cor- 
poration of  York  headed  with  the  gift  of  £100 ;  and  now  the 
visitor  can  walk  round  the  city  by  a  clean  and  complete  pave- 
mented  road,  with  the  highest  part  of  the  parapet  nearly  level 
with  his  head,  and  loopholes  every  here  and  there  through 
which  he  can  survey  the  neighbourhood :  "  telling  the  towers, 
marking  well  her  bulwarks,  considering  her  palaces,"  and 
rejoicing  that  now  these  fortifications  are  prized  only  as  anti- 
quarian remains — as  ornaments  of  the  present  day,  because 
instructive  relics  of  the  past. 

The  most  impressive  sight  that  meets  the  visitor's  eye  while 
he  is  making  this  circuit,  is  the  old  Castle  of  York,  now  used 
as  the  County  Prison.  His  attention  is  called  to  one  part  of  it 
which  comes  up  close  to  the  wall,  called  "  Clifford's  Tower," 
after  a  governor  of  that  name.  In  it  two  thousand  Jews 
burned  themselves  alive  (a.  D.  1190),  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  I,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace.  During  that 
period  of  crusading  fury,  a  bitter  persecution  broke  out 
against  that  unhappy  race  of  homeless  wanderers,  and  rather 
than  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  populace,  with  its  nameless 
horrors,  this  voluntary  self-immolation  was  made  of  fathers, 
mothers,  and  diildren.    Let  us  rejoice  that  the  principles  of 
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civil  and  religious  liberty  are  better  understood  in  our  day 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart. 

Let  us  now  add  briefly  the  musings  which  are  naturally 
su«ested  by  these  jottings  at  the  ancient  city  of  York. 

The  fiist  that  rushes  -to  the  tongue,  and  therefore  to  the 
pen,  the  most  immediately,  is  the  fiuniliar,  and  yet  most 
impressive  one,  Alas  !  How  short  lived  is  man  !  Where  are 
all  these  Henrys,  and  Richards,  and  Edwards,  now  ?  And 
where  are  all  the  men  and  women  of  their  respective  genera- 
tions ?  They  have  all  passed  away, — ^Alcuin  and  his  learning, 
Wolsey  and  nis  pride,  Beokwith  and  his  wealth.  The  minst^ 
remains  whose  aisles  they  trod,  and  whose  chimes  summoned 
them  to  Qod's  worship ;  but  they  have  long  since  played  out 
their  parts  on  the  arena  of  human  affairs.  So  must  we  too 
pass  away,  while  churches,  and  castles,  and  cities,  and  rivers, 
shall  remain.  But  let  two  things  comfort  us  and  give  us  joy, 
—namely,  that  the  good  we  do  in  the  world  will  endure 
"  unto  children's  children,''  (Ps.  ciii,  17)  ;  and  that  "  whosoever 
believeth  in  Jesus  shall  never  die."  Cromwell,  and  Milton, 
and  Wesley,  live  on  the  earth  in  the  good  they  did,  both 
political  and  religious ;  while  they  reap  the  gracious  rewards  of 
their  labours  in  a  better  world. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  InstUvM/ms  change  and  need  adap- 
tation  to  Tiew  times.  On  this  point  we  will  not  enlarge,  lest 
we  should  give  unnecessary  offence  to  readers  wha  may  not 
agree  with  us ;  yet  we  will  not  withhold  our  conviction  that,  as 
the  waUs  of  York  are  but  an  antique  ornament,  and  would 
never  be  reared  around  a  modem  city,  neither  would  the 
grand  minster  be  built  now-a-days,  even  by  the  church  which 
possesses  it.  Surely  the  people  of  Grod  are  beginning  to  learn, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  that  it  is  not  by  any  consecrated 
place,  or  opus  operatum,  that  men  are  to  be  saved,  but  by  the 
neur^<deansing  Knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Another  thought  remams :  Tfve  battles  of  the  present  day  i/a 
Briiavn  are  not  tuhat  they  were  long  ago.  We  were  impressed 
with  this  thought  in  the  old  city,  that  we  had  not  gone  to 
wage  a  war  like  that  which  our  forefathers  carried  to  its  gates 
in  ^ys  of  yore,  and  on  the  banks  of  Yore.  The  old  city  never 
had  seen  temperance  warriors  in  its  streets  till  this  blessed 
nineteenth  century.  It  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Puritans ;  but  it  never  witnessed  the  war  with 
strong  drink  till  this  wonderful  epoch  of  ours,  which  has  given 
birth  to  steam-engines  and  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
postage  stamps  and  gas,  anti-slavery  societies  and  anti-alco- 
nolicleagues.  And  who  can  deny  that  the  latter  are  the  grand 
necessity  of  our  day  ?   Who  can  deny  that  intoxicating  drinks 
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have  slain  far  greater  multitudes  than  Picts,  or  Saxons,  or 
Danes,  or  Normans,  or  Cavaliers, — and  slain  them  more  in- 
gloriously  too, — ^for,  as  old  Tyrtseus  sang,  "  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  die  for  wife  and  children,  fighting  with  the  face  to  the  foe ; ' 
but  who  can  pronounce  a  panegyric  over  him  who  has  died  in 
a  ditch  ?  And  how  comforting  and  reassuring  to  the  mind, 
that  we  can  adapt  Gideon's  cry  of  old,  and  exclaim,  as  we 
wage  this  holy  war,  ''The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  total 
abstinence ; "  for  not  only  are  there  many  passages  of  Scripture 
on  our  side,  but  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  the  entire 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  with  us.  We  saw  in  our 
review  of  Tike  SujyerhuTnan  Origin  of  the  Bible,  by  Henry 
Rogers,  about  two  years  ago,  that  one  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  opinion  of  that  able  writer,  was  the 
wonderful  prudence  of  the  authors  of  the  sacred  books — how 
they  did  not,  for  example,  call  upon  slaves  to  rise  against  their 
masters,  but  rather  to  be  obedient;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
laid  down  such  principles  of  love,  and  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
of  man's  true  equality,  as  actually  swept  slavery  away,  when 
public  opinion  had  gradually  ripened  against  its  wrongs.  In 
like  manner,  we  maintain,  does  the  Bible  not  only  countenance 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  by  many  distinct 
statements,  but  it  lays  down  such  principles  and  doctrines,  as 
well  as  such  grand  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  as  bid  fSeiir,  now  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  opening  its  eyes  to  the  woes  of  national 
intemperance,  to  wipe  that  national  blot  away.  These  senti- 
ments we  took  pleasure  in  enunciating  in  York,  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  polished  James  Parsons,  now  statedly  occupied  by  the 
rising  John  Hunter;  and  we  hope  and  pray  that,  as  the  old 
city  has  witnessed  many  an  overthrow  since  Agricola  founded 
her,  she  may  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  drinking  customs 
and  the  liquor-trafiic  of  our  land. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

There  are,"  said  our  greatest  British  poet,  who  was  also  a 

Srofound  thinker,  More  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
reamt  of,  in  our  philosophy."  This  was  true,  when  uttiered,  as 
it  had  been  in  all  preceding  time ;  and  to  us— with  all  the  genius 
of  the  present  added  to  we  enlightenment  of  the  past ;  with 
the  torch  of  science  in  one  hand,  the  line-and-plummet  of  philo* 
sojphy  in  the  other,  and  the  star  of  truth  unobscured  overhead 
— ^it  is  equally  applicable,  and  especially  to  the  subject  which 
forms  the  title  of  our  present  essay.    It  has  always  been  a 
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problem,  how  mind  is  oonnficted  with,  and  acts  upon  matter, 
how  matter  is  allied  to,  and  influences  mind ;  and  now  things 
immaterial,  such  as  thought,  can  be  symbolised  by  pulsations 
and  modulations  of  the  circumambient  air,  or  other  material 
medium.  The  question  as  to  the  first  human  utterances,  and 
how  these  were  produced,  must  be  decided,  if  at  all,  by  general 
considerations,  analogies,  and  influences,  from  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  the  facts  of  language  taken  together,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.  We  clothe  our  thoughts  without 
effort  pr  reflection,  in  words,  phrases,  or  otherwise,  and  thus 
skip  along  the  surface  without  thinking  of  the  changes  of 
form  and  signification  through  which  each  individual  vocable 
has  passed ;  and  how  poor  we  would  have  been  to-day  had  our 
ancestors  left  no  thought-preserving  memorial  of  their  mental 
and  spiritual  acquisitions.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
be  continually  penetrated  with  a  realising  sense  of  the  marvel- 
lous character  of  language ;  nevertheless,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  grasp,  by  reflection,  its  whole  significance.  We  do  not  pre- 
tei^  to  be  capable  of  treating  our  subject  scientifically,  but 
shall  endeavour,  from  a  distance,  to  point  to  the  fundamental 
principle ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  treat  of  its  sense-perceptible 
phenomena,  while  crossing  the  province  of  science,  we  will  be 
indebted  to  local  light. 

We  will  now,  in  the  first  place,  consider  The  Nature  of 
Lanffiuige,  and  so  get  at  the  essential  principle  around  which 
all  its  forms  have  gathered  and  adhere,  that  we  may  appreciate 
the  mystery  and  deep  significance  which  belongs  to  it.  Though 
the  nature  of  language  is  no  subject  for  linguistic  science,  we 
are  nevertheless  led  by  it  up  through  the  various  strata  of 
humanity,  through  which  language  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
on  to  a  summit  from  whence  we  can  view  this  whole  scene  of 
things.  In  the  right  and  legitimate  exercise  of  that  marvellous 
faculty  called  reason,  we  are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  everywhere  and  always,  there  has  existed  a  something, 
and  that  something  a  substance  or  being,  that  is  boundless  in 
extension  and  limitless  in  duration.  But  living  and  intelligent 
beings  such  as  we  abound  in  this  world,  and  are  conscious  we 
have  not  always  existed.  Therefore,  as  out  of  a  dead  substance 
life  could  not  emanate,  and  from  non-intelligence,  intelligence 
never  could  spring,  we  are  therefore  justified,  nay,  even  com- 
pelled, to  conclude  that  this  Infinite  Being  is  a  living,  intelli- 
gent, and,  consequently,  a  moral  or  personal  being.  The  modo 
of  the  existence  of  this  being  we  call  God,  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  nature  as  a  revelation  by  itself;  but  in  that  Divine 
Bevelation — the  Book — ^we  have  it  clearly  set  forth,  that  this 
Infinite  Being  subsists  in  three  persons  or  personalities,  which 
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fact  in  no  way  contradicts  the  essential  unity  of  God.  The 
attributes  predicable  of  one  of  the  Divine  persons  are  equally 
predicable  of  the  others ;  but  there  has  never  therefore  exist^ 
in  the  Divine  Nature  a  dull,  mute  uniformitv,  but  an  active, 
mutual  reciprocity.  It  is  this  reciprodty  of  thought,  emotion, 
and  action,  between  person  and  person  in  the  Divine  nature, 
that  is  the  fundamental  principle  which,  on  the  created  plane 
between  person  and  person,  we  denominate  language.  Language 
is  therefore  essentially  uncreate  and  infinite. 

Using  language  as  a  collective  term  for  all  its  forms,  we 
define  it  in  the  exhaustive  sense,  as  every  sound,  sign,  or 
symbol  by  which  the  thoughts  of  one  person  are  represented 
or  communicated  to  another  person.  To  us,  incarnated  spirits, 
each  of  these  forms  is  a  mode  of  lan^age,  because  a  recognized 
form  of  externalising  and  representing  thought  from  person  to 
person.  Language,  we  have  said,  is  uncreated  essentially,  but 
as  applied  in  this  our  limited  and  complex  nature,  it  is  at  onoe 
objective  and  subjective — ^human  and  divine.  So  far  as  the 
human  and  sensuous  element  is  concerned,  it  mav  be  dissected 
by  the  bright  blade  of  science ;  but,  after  all  these  time  ele- 
ments are  removed,  there  still  remains  a  mysterious  something, 
partaking  of  the  ver^  nature  of  thought  and  personality,  and 
which  cannot  be  subjected  to  analysis. 

From  the  substance  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  circumstance, 
and  direct  attention  to  tft^  Phenomena  of  Language,  and  may 
again,  by  way  of  bringing  the  mind  to  our  point  of  view  on 
the  subject,  state  that  we  must  recollect  that  man  is  at  present 
an  incarnated  spirit,  and  can  only,  through  those  gate-ways 
called  senses,  receive  experiences  of  the  outer  and  material 
world, — which  experiences  we  call  sensations,  and  these  sensa- 
tions are  our  first  experiences  of  conscious  being.  Through  the 
body  we  not  only  receive  impressions,  but  manifest  our  inmost 
thoughts  by  expressions.  These,  when  addressed  to  beings 
like  ourselves,  must  be  conveyed  by  some  sensible  sign,  whi^ 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  comprehended  by  the 
reason  of  the  other,^else  it  is  no  language — ^no  medium  of 
thought,  to  the  person  addressed. 

The  most  common  and  commercial  form  of  language  is  words. 
These,  like  the  material  world,  appear  bulky  at  first  sight, 
when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate;  but  this  impression  soon 
vanishes  as  we  proceed  in  resolving  them  into  their  component 
parts.  All  are  ultimately  reducible  to  a  few  simple  sounds, — 
monosyllables,  or  significant  roots.  These  roots  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  combing,  or  stand  with  a  prefix,  a  suffix,  or  both 
added  to  them,  to  express  what  is  called  a  complex  idea.  So 
far  as  we  can  see  in  the  matter,  there  are  no  complex  ideas ; 
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for  the  ideas  have  become  unified  by  the  action  of  the  mind, 
and  only  the  terms  used  to  express  them  are  complex. 

To  come  more  directly  to  our  subject,  words  spoken  are 
ultimately  sound.  What  is  called  90vmd  is  a  sensation  in  the 
soul,  and  nothing  more.  Where  there  is  no  soul,  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  sound.  What  passes  between  persons  in  conversation 
tihen  makes  up  the  conditions  of  sound,  which  are  wavelets  of 
the  atmosphere  modulated  by  our  organisms,  particularly  by 
ihe  throat,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips.  These  wavelets  of 
air,  acting  on  the  auditory  nerves  (as  the  drumstick  on  the 
dram),  produce  the  sounds,  and  thus  symbolise  the  thoughts  of 
one  person  to  another. 

Words  are  at  best  very  imperfect  symbols,  and  have  doubt- 
less suffered  very  much  from  the  fall  of  man,  though  in  the 
ruins  there  are  still  traces  of  their  original  and  pristine  gi*eat- 
ness.  Words  at  best  mean  far  more  than  they  express,  and 
shadow  forth  what  cannot  be  adequately  defined  by  them.  In 
some  cases  they  are  used  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal  our 
thoughts,  and  therefore,  to  understand  a  word  in  its  deepest 
and  true  significance,  we  must  study  and  understand  somewhat 
the  Divine  Logos,  the  Eternal  Word  who  is  the  prototype  of 
all  words,  a  revelation  of  Infinite  and  Eternal  Mind. 

The  other  forms  of  language  we  will  not  detail.  All  person;^ 
have  doubtless  manv  times  had  thoughts  demanding  utterance 
— visitants  from  otner  realms — ^for  which  they  had  no  garb 
wherewith  to  introduce  and  render  them  intelligible  in  this. 
What  lanraage  have  we  more  expressive  than  the  pressure  of 
a  hand  uiat  has  in  it  a  heart  ?  the  glance  of  the  eye  ?  the 
heaving  of  a  sigh?  the  falling  of  a  tear?  or,  indeed,  the 
general  deportment  of  the  whole  outward  man,  as  signifying  the 
soul's  inward  phenomena  ?  As  corroborative  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Thomas  Edwards,  "The 
Scotch  Naturalist,"  who,  with  no  extensive  book  learning, 
could  nevertheless  read  that  "  mystic  scroll — the  heart  of 
man,"  and  in  no  metaphorical  sense,  the  book  of  nature.  He 
says,  everything  that  lives  or  moves,  everything  created  or 
formed  by  the  hand  or  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent  has  such  a 
fascinating  charm  for  me,  and  sends  such  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  my  whole  frame,  that  to  describe  my  feelings  is  utterly 
imposMUy  The  last,  and  most  impressive,  because  most  ex- 
pressive form  of  language  is  silence, — not  merely  the  cessation 
of  articulate  or  other  sound,  but  that  deep  representative,  and 
at  the  same  time,  all  other  expression-suppressing  silence — a 
silence  tiuit  presses  on  us  from  without,  and  with  which  we- 
are  fUled  ana  thrilled  within — a  silence  tiiat  seems  tan^ble. 

We  have  perhaps  in  these  remarks  indicated  the  two  ex- 
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treme  forms  of  language,  but  in  no  way  more  than  touched 
the  intervening  space.  All  these  sense-perceptible  signs  or 
sounds  reach  only  a  very  short  distance ;  but,  conscious  of  his 
destiny,  man  has  invented  writing  and  printing  to  give  his 
thoughts,  so  far  as  words  can  express  them,  perpetuity  from 
age  to  age.  Thus  words,  by  these  means,  and  by  some  of  the 
potent  forces  of  nature,  are  the  medium  by  which  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  is  carried  on,  and  though  imperfect,  there 
must  needs  be  some  common  form  of  expression, — and  for 
everybody,  and  every  circumstance,  we  know  of  no  better. 

Let  us  now,  thirdly,  consider  the  Origin  of  L<mguage,  not  as 
to  its  essential  principle,  for  that,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
never  began  to  be.  But  let  us  ask,  how  this  inherent  of 
personality  developed  in  man  a  personal  being?  And  how 
has  he,  as  such,  and  as  at  present  conditioned,  acquired  the 
faculty  as  now  possessed,  which  forms  so  considerable  and 
essential  a  part  of  his  whole  nature  ?  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  first  lispings  of  humanity,  and  tells  us  very  little  concern- 
ing the  first  inhabitants  of  earth.  Going  up  the  line  of  secular 
history,  we  find  it  broken  in  many  places,  and  at  length  it 
ceases  altogether.  Then,  by  the  aid  oi  sacred  history,  we  get 
to  a  summit  from  which  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  man's  l&e, 
where,  on  a  spot  of  earth  called  Eden,  are  presented  to  us  the 
fii'st  human  pair,  not  infants,  but  mature  beings,  so  far  as 
bodily  growth  is  concerned.  To  have  introduced  them  as 
infants,  considering  their  long  period  of  helplessness,  might 
have  displayed  more  power,  but  certainly  less  wisdom. 
Whether  there  were  one  or  many  original  pairs  does  not  affect 
the  principle  of  our  inquiry,  which  is,  how  this  inherent  of 
spirit,  and  symbol  of  thought,  was  developed  through  the  body. 
Concerning  this  there  are  many  theories.  The  principal  ones  of 
these  we  will  merely  indicate  and  designate,  before  giving 
what  appears  to  us  a  reasonable  and  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem. 

One  theory  is  that  the  earliest  names  of  objects  and  actions 
were  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds — the  cries  of  animals  and 
the  so-called  sounds  of  nature.  This  has  been  termed  the 
"  onomatopoetic,  or  bow-wow  theory." 

Another  theory  is  that  language  is  innate,  and  that  those 
natural  expressions  of  excited  feeling — ^the  ahs,  ohs,  &c.,  were 
the  ultimate  beginnings  of  language.  This  has  been  termed 
the  "interjectional,  or  pooh  pooh  theory." 

Another  theory  still  is,  that  there  is  a  law  which  runs 
throughout  nature,  that  everything  which  is  struck  rings. 
Everything  has  its  peculiar  ring.  So  also  man.  But  he,  as  the 
crown  and  mouth-piece  of  nature,  could  give  inteUigible  expres- 
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sion  to  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  This  ha8  been  termed  the 
**  sing  song  theory." 

Tet  another  theory  still  is  that  Language  was  revealed  to 
man  by  God. 

WhUe  not  adopting  any  one  of  these  theories  in  toto,  we 
will  nevertheless  appropriate  something  from  each.  Our  theory 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  God  gave  man  language,  not  in 
the  sense  that  everything  good  man  possesses  comes  from  God; 
but,  by  guiding  that  innate  impulse  by  which  thought  tends  to 
burst  into  expression, — ^not  needing  to  be  taught  through  the 
senses  from  without,  as  now.  Sensations  are,  however,  the 
necessary  condition  from  whence  spring  conceptions  of  the 
external  material  world — conceptions  in  the  mind  springing 
from  perception  of  matter  by  the  senses;  while  these  perceptions 
neither  resemble  nor  form  part  of  the  conc^tion  in  the  Divine 
and  indispensable  element  of  language. 

language  is,  we  know,  acquired  by  the  imitation  of  sounds, 
signs,  or  symbols  of  thought  tiirough  the  senses  of  men;  and  our 
reasons  for  supposing  it  was  different  then,  may  be  made  clear 
by  drawing  an  analogy  from  our  acquired  habit  of  walking,  of 
which  the  essential  principle,  motion^  is  like  language,  an 
inherent  of  personality.  Reason,  and  all  our  better  feelings, 
protest  against  the  picture  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  earth 
rolling  and  rising  only  again  to  fall,  their  bodies  soiled  and 
their  brows  covered  with  perspiration — the  head  and  crown 
of  creation  in  mortal  struggle  with  the  law  of  gravitation. 
And  no  more  could  we  suppose  they  were  supported  from 
without  as  those  require  to  be  supported  who  are  learning  the 
art  of  walking  now.  The  reasonable  solution  we  think  is, 
that  they  were  wrought  on  from  within.  So  with  language. 
We  cwnot  imagine  that  man,  so  well  adapted  to  his  surround- 
ings, when  first  he  viewed  his  kind — mystery  viewing  mystery 
— ^and  each  did  confront  and  was  confronted  in  return  by  this 
mysterious  universe — that  they,  with  a  flood  of  thoughts  de- 
manding utterance,  were  left  altogether  mute.  From  mutism 
to  build  up  language  is  an  attempt  which  we  decline  to  under- 
take. Begarding  tke  progress  of  language  in  those  primitive 
times,  we  can,  in  our  imaginary  glimpses  into  paradise,  form 
some  faint  conception.  For  we  are  conscious  ourselves,  when 
in  harmony  with  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  ot  subtle 
spiritual  influences  being  at  work  which  enable  us  to  under- 
stand what  our  first  parents  must  have  felt — that  is,  when  in 
the  company  of  those  who  have  strong  spiritual  affinity  with 
ourselves, 

"  When  thonght  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  start. 
And  each  warm  widh  oMnes  mutual  from  the  heart.'' 
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'  Respecting  the  unity  of  language,  scientists  differ,  but,  strange 
to  say,  that  Evolutionists  of  the  Darwinian  school,  whue 
unifying  all  else,  should  oppose  unity  here.  Surely  no  form 
of  language  that  ever  existed  is- more  or  so  much  removed 
from  any  other  form,  than  is  man  himself  from  the  lower 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  from  which,  according  to  their 
showing,  he  must  yet  be  descended.  Hence,  if  the  impossi- 
bility of  reducing  man  now  to,  say  a  mollusc,  is  no  alignment 

r*nst  the  original  identity  of  man  with  a  mollusc,  why 
lid  the  impossibility  of  reducing  several  forms  of  lan^age 
to  a  common  source  be  any  argument  against  the  onginal 
identity  of  those  forms  ?  Surely,  if  there  has  been  time  for 
an  oyster  to  become  an  elephant  or  a  man,  there  has  been 

?[uite  time  enough  for  language  in  all  its  forms  to  be  derived 
rom  a  form  and  a  time,  as  mentioned  in  revelation,  when 
"  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech." 

Now,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  bottomless  and  boundless 
subject,  we  would  merely  touch  some  interesting  aspects  of  the 
question  that  lie  along  the  main  line  of  thought — ^viz.,  can  we, 
in  our  present  circumstances,  think  without  wonls,  or  their 
equivalent  ?  We  answer,  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
independent  of  vocal  or  other  utterances.  Another  topic  is  the 
duaUsniy  that  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  consciousness,  namely, 
that  at  the  time  we  are,  or  consider  ourselves  most  alone,  we 
still  think  as  two.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  our  being  there  is  a 
soliloquy  or  dialogue  with  self,  or  with  some  other  self,  and  in 
this  arena  questions  are  propounded,  discussions  carried  on,  and 
problems  solved.  This  is  confirmatory  of  what  we  said  at  the 
commencement,  that  there  never  was,  in  this  universe,  a  person 
absolutely  alone,  and  this  intercommunication  is  language. 

Language,  in  some  form,  meets  us  everywhere.  What  are 
time  and  space  but  characters  revealing  the  boundless  and 
illimitable?  What  this  earth  and  system,  as  well  as  other 
suns  and  systems,  but  intelligible  characters  spread  over  the 
vast  expanse  ?  What  are  those  bodies  of  ours,  as  summing  up 
all  animal  organisms,  but  instruments,  not  only  intelligible,  but 
whereby  we  intelligently  signal  to  other  similarly  conditioned 
spirits  who,  like  us,  are  navigating  "  the  sea  of  life  ? "  Thus 
language,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  everywhere ;  but  the  great 
problem  remains  still  unsolved — viz.,  How  perceptions  of  the 
senses  cross  the  boundary  of  nature  into  spirit,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  conceptions  or  ideas  to  which,  as  perceptions,  they 
have  no  resemblance.  We  can  only  offer  a  solution  thus  far : 
Man,  though  the  last  to  come  on  this  scene  of  things,  was  first 
in  the  order  of  time  and  of  place,  and  is,  in  his  complex  nature, 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  is  man  besides.   All  nature  is  a 
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revelation  of  spirit  Man,  as  a  spirit,  is  a  universe  in  himself. 
These  objective  ideas,  symbolised  and  embodied  in  the  material 
oniverse,  are  but  adumbrations,  or,  we  might  say,  duplicates  of 
those  subjective  ideas  which  form  part  of  his  essential  being,-^ 
since  they  are  inherents  or  adherents  of  that  mystery  of 
mysteries,  a  person.  Thus  the  idea  objective  awakens  its  sub- 
jective counterpart,  and  we  only  see  what  we  bring  the  power 
to  see. 

^  Two  vorlds  are  ours,  'tis  only  ain 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
That  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within. 
Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky.'' 

G.  B.— N. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS. 

Unexpected  and  important  political  relations  having  recently 
been  established  between  the  island  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Cyprus — the  largest  and  most  easterly  island  of  the  Levantine 
Archipelago,  it  has  seemed  good  to  us  to  e^ive  our  readers  in 
this  issue  some  geogltiphicill,  historical,  ana  Scriptural  particu- 
lars concerning  it — and  all  the  more  readily  that  it  was  our 
privilege  to  spend  some  hours  duringour  Eastern  tour  at  that 
very  I^mica  at  which  Sir  Qamet  Wolsey  landed  the  other 
day. 

The  Island  of  CVprus  is  148  miles  long,  and  for  100  miles  it  is 
40  miles  broad.  At  its  north-eastern  end,  however,  it  runs  out. 
into  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  only  10  miles  broad.  It  is 
little  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  the  Svrian  coast,  so 
that  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  sail  from  Seleucia,  the  port 
of  Antioch,  to  prosecute  their  first  itinerancy  on  the  islana,  if 
the  day  was  clear,  they  would  have  the  scene  of  their  evange- 
listic labours  visible  before  them  from  the  hour  of  starting. 

A  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  called  in  heathen  mythology 
the  Third  Olympus  range,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
broadest  part  of  Cyprus,  whose  two  highest  peaks,  Santa  Croce 
and  ThradoBf  are  actually  7,000  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered 
with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Nicosia,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  where  the  British  flag  is  now  flying,  is  built 
on  one  of  the  elevated  slopes  of  that  Olympus  range,  or  rather 
in  one  of  its  upper  valleys  through  which  the  river  Pedia  flows, 
the  only  stream  in  the  island  that  is  not  dried  up  by  summer 
heat  The  Pedia  falls  into  the  sea  at  Fama^osta,  a  town  like 
Lamica,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  andof  course  looking 
over  towards  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Nicosia,  which  is  18 
niiles  inland  from  Lamica,  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
No.  1.  s  Vol.  1. 
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has  hitherto  been  the  residence  both  of  a  Turkish  Pasha 
and  an  Archbishop  of  the  Qreek  Church. 

Originally  Cyprus  was  colonised  and  possessed  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  after  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  island  was 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  being  specially  sacred  to  Venus,  and 
specially  haunted  by  her.  Her  chief  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
now  called  Baffo,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  The 
readers  of  Horace  will  recollect  that,  in  the  26th  Ode  of  his 
Third  Book  of  Odes,  he  thus  addresses  the  goddess  of  love,  ''O 
quae  beatam  Diva,  tenes  Cyprum,"  which  we  may  thus  trans- 
late, 

"  Goddeas,  who  dost  as  queen  possess 
Cyprus,  the  isle  of  happiness. 

It  can  readily  be  believed  by  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
licentiousness  attaching  to  the  worship  of  Venus,  that  the  island 
sadly  needed  the  purifying  influence  of  Christianity  when  it 
came. 

The  history  of  Cyprus  is  almost  a  miniature  of  the  history 
of  the  old  world.  From  Persian  it  passed  into  Greek  hands, 
being  first  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
after  his  death  under  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos.  Cato 
brought  it  under  Roman  rule  in  rather  a  dishonourable  man- 
ner. A  nice  point  of  criticism  emei^es  in  connection  with 
the  name  which  is  given  by  Luke  to  the  Roman  deputy  or 
governor  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus,  namely,  av^wraros,  which 
was  the  Greek  equivalent  for  proconsul.  It  was  thought  and 
declared  by  not  a  few  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  that  Luke 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  province  of  Cyprus, 
as  Strabo  sajrs,  was  governed  by  a  propraetor' (irpccrjScvny?  or 
avTurrpdrrjyos),  and  not  by  a  proconsul.  Those  provinces  that 
required  military  force,  the  Emperors  kept  in  their  own  hands, 
and  ruled  by  propraetors;  but  those  which  had  no  such  need, 
they  gave  over  to  the  power  of  the  Senate,  which  TOverned 
them  by  proconsuls.  Now  although  Augustus  had  at  first  kept 
Cyprus  in  his  own  hands,  he  subsequently,  as  Dion  Cassius 
informs  us,  consigned  it  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  the  care  of 
the  Senate,  in  return  for  some  other  provinces  which  were 
given  into  his  personal  power,  so  that,  as  the  historian  says : 

avOvjraroi  koi  cs  iKiiva  ra  tOvr)  vkyLir^BaL  rjp^avro — ^"prOCOnsuls 

began  to  be  sent  to  these  countries  also."  How  beautiful  and 
encouraging  this  undesigned  corroboration  of  the  strict  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  penman !  If  yet  stronger  evidence  were  needed 
it  is  found,  as  Vr.  Hackett  remarks,  in  the  fact  that  coins  have 
been  dug  up  in  Cyprus  with  this  very  word,  avOvwaros,  upon 
them,  and  coins  too  which  had  been  struck  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  in  whose  day  it  was  that  Paul  visited  the  island. 
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When  the  Soman  empire  fell  into  two  parts,  Cypms,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  situation,  was  attached  to 
the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  division.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Saracens  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades  by  Richard  I  of  England 
(aj).  1191),  and  given  by  him  to  the  Lusignan  family  as  their 
peculiar  possession.  It  was  governed  by  the  Counts  of 
Lusignan  for  nearly  three  centunes,  that  is,  till  1473,  when  the 
Bepublic  of  Venice  obtained  possession  of  it.  But  the  king  of 
Sardinia  always  retained  the  title  "king  of  Cyprus  and 
Sardinia;"  because  he  was  the  inheritor  of  the  honours  of  the 
Lusignan  family  by  birth,  even  although  they  might  have  lost 
their  land.  In  1571  the  island  was  taken  by  Selim  II,  and  has 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ever  since. 

Cyprus,  when  the  census  of  1841  was  taken,  contained  only 
100,095  of  a  population,'of  whom  70,000  were  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  30,000  Turkish  Mahommedeuis.  The  island 
is  divided  into  twelve  political  districts,  placed  under  twelve 
lieutenants ;  and  ecclesiastically,  in  as  far  as  the  Christians  are 
coneemed,  into  four  dioceses  with  their  bishops. 

There  are  actually  2,500,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
island ;  but,  to  show  the  supineness  of  the  Moslem  rulers,  only 
130,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Cotton  and  silk  are  the 
principal  products,  and  a  considerable  trade  also  is  done  in 
the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  great  quantities  of  which  are  shipped 
to  Odessa,  for  the  supply  of  the  Russian  peasants  during  the 
season  of  Lent.  The  country  has  been  greatly  kept  down 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  and  the  exactions  of 
the  Greek  priests, — so  that  if  the  British  Gtevemment  wish 
to  take  up  in  Cyprus  the  rSle  of  Reformers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  nave  plenty  of  work  before  them. 

As  to  our  own  experience  during  our  brief  stay  in  the  island, 
we  may  mention  that  the  fortnightly  steamer  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company,  plying  between  Beyrout  and  Smyrna,  seemed, 
at  tile  time  of  our  visit,  namely.  May  1862,  to  transact  a  good 
deal  of  the  business  of  the  island,  both  in  the  way  of  imports 
and  exports.  We  had  some  pleasant  intercourse  at  Larnica 
with  the  English  consul,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Marshal  Lang,  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  We  also 
visited  an  imposing  convent  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  sacred  to  John  the  Baptist — one  of  the  thirty  churches 
along  the  shoi%s  of  the  Levant  that  get  the  name  of  the  thirty 
Churches  of  the  Holy  Lcmd.  Larnica  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Citivm.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  in- 
forms us,  moreover,  in  his  Lands  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
learned  Dr.  Pococke  copied  here  several  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
"which  have  been  deciphered,  translated,  and  explained,  by 
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GeBemus,  and  which  go  far  to  coafirm  the  testimony  of  the 
Septuagint  translators,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  others,  that 
the  island  of  Cyprus  is  indeed  the  Chittim  of  the  Hebrews, 
properly  so  called,  though  that  word  is  used  sometimes,  in  a 
general  sense,  for  islands  and  distant  places,  including  even 
Italy."  For  Scripture  references  to  Chittim,  see  Numbers 
xxiv,  24 ;  Isai  xxiii,  1,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6 ;  Dan.  xi,  30. 

In  the  month  of  May  we  found  the  heat  of  Cyprus  to  be 
very  intense  indeed.  Few  people  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Lamica  at  mid-day.  They  seemed  to  be  all  seeking  shelter 
from  the  sun's  scorching  rays.  The  streets  and  the  day-built 
houses  themselves  had  a  baked  and  cracked  appearance.  Ab 
we  coasted  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Cyprus,  both  as  we 
approached  and  left  Lamica,  we  could  notice  that  the  island 
waa  uziehanged  in  one  particular  since  the  days  of  its  old 
Greek  masters ;  for  it  still  deserves  the  name  Kerastis,  that  is, 
the  homed  isle,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  its  head* 
lands  and  promontories. 

We  may  likewise  add  that  com,  wine,  and  oil,  which  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  choicest 
productions  of  Palestine,  used  to  be  found  in  Cyprus  in  olden 
days  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  Egyptian  and  Greek  kings 
also  trusted  much  to  the  forests  of  Cyprus  for  the  timber  needeid 
for  their  fleets.  Alexander  the  Great  got  as  many  as  120 
ships  fitted  out  there  for  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Dr.  Kitto  tells  us, 
in  his  Cydopcedia,  that  among  the  mineral  products  were 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  alum  and 
asbestos ;  besides  iron,  lead,  zinc,  with  a  portion  of  silver,  and 
above  all,  copper,  the  far-famed  aea  Cyjyrium*'  But,  as  on 
Palestine, "  Ichabod "  is  written  on  Cyprus  too,  in  as  far  as 
temporal  prosperity  is  concerned.  To  tne  Christian,  however, 
it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  long 
ago,  within  its  classic  borders.  Let  us  briefly  enumerate  here 
the  references  tiiat  are  made  to  the  island  in  the  Acts  of  the 
4po8tles. 

The  first  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  we 
read,  "  And  Joses,  who  by  the  apostles  was  surnamed  Barna- 
bas (which  is,  bdmg  interpreted,  the  son  of  consolation),  a 
Levite,  and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  having  land,  sold  it,  and 
brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet."  What 
an  everlasting  honour  to  Cyprus  that  some  acres  of  its  soil, 
when  sold,  possibly  in  the  Antioch  exchange,  by  authority  from 
Jerusalem,  sent  by  its  owner,  yielded  a  sum  of  money  which 
largely  helped  to  float  the  tiny  bark  of  nascent  Christianity  in 
its  voyage  down  the  stream  of  time!  We,  in  Scotland,  are 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  sale  of  Airthrey  Castle,  by  Bobert 
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Haldane,  originated  Congregatiopalisi^  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
but  this  sale  of  a  Cyprus  estate  is  nearer  the  fountain-head,  and 
helped,  by  God's  blessing,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  sale  of  his  property  seems  to  have  left  Barnabas  compara- 
tively poor;  for  Paul  says  concerning  him,  linking  together 
tl^eir  common  lots,  "Or  I  only  and  Barnabas,  have  not  we  power 
to  forbear  working  ? "  Truly  the  liberal  Levite  has  not  siiSered 
by  his  self-sacrifice ;  for  his  name  has  been  handed  down  the 
s^  in  undying  honour.  In  this  life  even  he  has  received  his 
''hundredfold "  of  reward.  He  reached,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
an  apostolic  qhair,  and  has  even  surpassed  several  of  the  apostles 
in  usefulness  and  reputation,  as  far  as  the  record  goes.  Well 
worthy  was  he  of  the  name  Son  of  consolation,''  who  so  richly 
comforted  the  primitive  Christians  by  his  words  and  by  his 
deeds. 

The  second  reference  to  the  island  is  in  the  elevei^th  chapter 
of  Acts,  and  is  specially  interesting  to  us  as  Gentiles.  We 
are  informed,  at  u  19, 20,  that  some  of  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  from  Jerusialem,  by  the  persecution  that  arose  after 
the  death  of  Stephen,  "  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus, 
and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews 
only.  Some  oi  them,"  we  are  further  told,  "  were  men  of  Cy- 
prus and  Cyrene,"  They  burned  to  communicate  the  tidings 
of  eternal  life  to  their  fcllow-oountrymen.  At  firat,  however, 
they  were  limitarians.  They  preached  to  Jews  only.  But, 
when  the  rumours  began  to  spread  abroad  of  Peter's  experience 
at  Joppa  and  C^esarea,  they  passed  through  a  similar  enlarge- 
ment of  view,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  mainland,  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  :  and 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them :  and  a  great  number 
believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
Cyprians  were  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  world-wide 
Gospel  to  Gentiles.  Should  not  we,  islanders  of  the  West,  feel 
that  we  are  under  obligation  to.  these  islanders  of  the  East,  on 
account  of  this  zeal  oi  their  forefathers,  and  pray  for  them, 
and  long  for  some  opportunity  of  conveying  to  tnem  the  know- 
ledge of  the  simple  and  soul-saving  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ? 

The  third  reference  to  Cyprus  has  been  already  noticed.  We 
allude  to  the.  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  its  proconsular 
governor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed.at  Salamis,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  site  of  Larnica,  and  itinerating  through  the  whole 
island,  came  out  at  Faphoe,  at  the  southern  end  This  city 
seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Sergius 
Panlos  was  much  impressed  by  the  visit  of  the  evangemts; 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  hear  the  strange  orators, 
we  may  gather  that  they  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
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island.  But  the  credulous  though  candid  governor  had  already 
subjected  himself  to  the  influence  of  a  magician  named  Barjesus, 
who  had  also  assumed  the  complimentory  title  Elymas,  an 
Arabic  word  ^hich  means  *'the  wise."  This  man  seems  to 
have  gone  about  with  the  governor  from  place  to  place,  if  he 
did  not  actually  live  in  his  palace.  Satan  raged  terribly  in  the 
sorcerer  when  it  looked  as  if  his  proconsular  prize  was  about 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  grasp.  He  strove  mightily  to  turn  the 
deputy  away  from  the  faith,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of 
gelding  up  his  heart  to  the  Saviour.  Then  Saul,  or  xather 
raul  (for  from  this  point  (Acts  xiii,  9)  forward  he  is  called 
Paul,  as  some  think,  because  he  assumed  the  name  of  his 
honourable  convert)  denounced  the  sorcerer's  cruel  cunning, 
and  predicted  his  immediate,  though  temporary  blindness,  as  a 
judo^ment  for  his  sin.  When  this  ban  forthwith  fell  upon  the 
baffled  astrologer,  the  proconsul  at  once  professed  his  faith  in 
the  Son  of  Qod.  Elymas  became  blind,  and  Sergius  Paulus 
saw  clearly !  The  Queen  of  Madagascar,  in  recent  years,  having 
embraced  Christianity,  the  whole  island  followed  her ;  and  we 
can  readily  understand  what  an  impetus  would  be  lent  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  when  the  Roman  proconsul  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  and  growing  faith. 

The  only  other  incident  calling  for  notice,  beyond  a  few 
passing  allusions  to  Cyprus,  in  the  account  of  the  voyages  of 
raul,  occurs  at  Acts  xxi,  16 — "  There  went  with  us  also  certain 
of  the  disciples  of  Cesarea,  and  brought  with  them  one  Mnason 
of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we  should  lodge.  And 
when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  brethren  received  us 
gladly."  This  good  old  man  had  apparently  been  brought  to 
Christ  soon  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  he  had  continued 
steadfast  to  the  end.  The  honour  was  assigned  him  of  having 
Paul  as  a  guest  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem.  He,too,like  Barna- 
bas, was  a  credit  to  the  island  that  ^ve  him  birth.  May  we  con- 
tinue faithful  to  Jesus,  even  unto  hoary  hairs,  and  be  registered 
in  the  books  of  God  with  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  "the  old  d&ciple." 

Such  are  the  gleanings,  geographical,  nisterical,  personal,  and 
Scriptural,  concerning  Cyprus,  which  we  proposed  to  lay  before 
our  readers.  We  have  abstained  from  all  political  and  party 
statements,  as  being  f  orei^  to  the  object  of  this  Magazine.  But 
even  although  we  fclieved  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  to 
be  politically  a  mistake,  we  could  at  the  same  time  hold  it 
possible  that  he  who  of  old  "  hissed  for  the  fly  that  was  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egjrpt,  and  for  the  bee  that  was 
in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  could  over-rule  the  ambition  and  rash- 
ness of  statesmen  to  the  accomplishment  of  results  marking 
momentoas  eras  on  the  horologue  of  time. 
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QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

(1.)  ''Does  Heb.  vii,  22,  {*  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety 
of  a  better  testament^')  teach  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  literal 
and  commercial  surety  for  the  sins  of  a  certain  number  of  the  human 
family?"    A.  S.— G. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  word  "surety"  occurs 
in  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  must  be 
plain,  even  to  an  unscholarly  reader,  that  there  is  no  reference 
either  in  the  text  quoted,  or  in  the  context,  to  the  purchase  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  human  family,  or  the  payment  of  a 
commercial  equivalent  for  their  transgressions.  That  idea  is 
nowhere  countenanced  in  the  Word  of  Qod ;  for  men,  according 
to  its  representations,  are  saved  by  grace,  even  though  Christ 
has  died  for  them ;  and  it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  grace 
in  their  salvation  after  a  full  equivalent  had  been  given  for 
their  sins,  if  such  a  literal  payment  could  indeed  be  conceived 
of.  When  we  consult  the  context  of  the  verse  quoted  above, 
we  iind  that  Christ  is  called  the  "surety  of  a  covenant,"  ot  dispen- 
sation, and  not  the  surety  of  any  definite  number  of  people. 
There  is  a  manifest  contrast  between  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  the  Christian,  all  through  the  chapter,  as  well  as  through 
the  entire  epistle.  The  lesson  taught  in  the  immediate  context 
is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  old  Aaronic  priests  were  not  appointed 
by  any  solemn  oath- taking  on  the  part  of  Ood,  whereas  Jesus 
was  so  ordained  by  him  "that  swore  and  will  not  repent" 
consequently  the  mspensation  of  which  he  was  the  head  was 
ratified  and  made  av/rei*  by  a  pledge  (cyyvo?)  than  which  none 
could  be  more  confirmatory.  Thus  it  app^rs,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  passage,  that  when  Christ  is  here  called  a 
surety  or  pledge,  the  pledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
given  by  God  to  man  for  the  strengthening  of  his  hope  ^v.  19), 
and  not  to  Ood,  and  that  this  pledge  is  given  to  the  whole 
world  of  sinners,  who  are  besought  to  become  partakers  of 
the  advantages  of  this  covenant,  and  not  to  any  restricted 
number  of  the  family  of  man. 

(2.)  "Wherein  does  expiation  differ  from  propitiation?  Was 
Christ's  work  on  earth  expiation-proper,  and  is  his  work  in  heaven 
propitiation-proper  1"   A.  S. — G. 

The  word  "  expiation  "  does  not  occur  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  idea  contained  in  that  word  is 
clearly  taught  us  in  the  numerous  texts  in  which  we  are  told 
that  Christ  "  died  for  oiu*  sins,"  and  was  "  sacrificed  for  us." 
The  word  "propitiation"  (IkaarfjLos)  plainly  applies  to  Christ's 
work  upon  the  earth  in  1  John  iv,  10,  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
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we  loved  God,  but  that  be  loved  us,  and  sent  hia  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  tw."  It  is  quite  true  tbat  in  1  John  ii,  1,  the 
present  tense  is  used, And  ne  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;" 
but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  must  remain 
historically  true  to  the  end  of  time  that  the  propitiation,  ex- 
piation, or  sacrifice  offered  upon  Calvary,  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  sin  can  be  forgiven,  or  on  which  our  advocate  can  plead 
successfully  for  the  remission  of  penalty.  If  it  should  be  in* 
sisted  that  the  present  tense  is  used  of  the  continual  presenta- 
tion of  Christ's  atoning  work  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  before  the 
Father,  that  does  not  make  the  atonement  a  different  work,  but 
only  prolongs  the  ever  availing  oblation ;  and,  manifestly,  as  far 
as  Scripture  goes,  the  words  sacrifice,  oblation^  dr  ^expiation  are 
as  apphcable  to  the  intercessory  work  of  the  S&viour  in  heaven 
as  is  the  word  propitiation. 

(3.)  "1b  it  oonceiyable,  on  any  sure  ground,  that  in  a  text  so  fairly 
balanced  oontrastively  as  Matt,  xxv,  46,  the  word  ai<avtos  could,  when 
applied  to  the  righteous,  mean  everUuting  in  the  absolute  sense,  and 
when  applied  to  the  wicked,  something  far  less  than  eoerkuiing  in  the 
J  absolute  sense  1 "    A.  S. — A. 

We  think  that  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction  and  fair 
interpretation  demand  that  the  duratipn  in  the  one  clause 
shoum  be  as  great  as  in  the  other.  And  when  it  cannot  be 
doubted  or  denied  that  the  adverb  dtC  always  lies  at  the  root 
of  that  much  disputed  adjective  translated  "  everlasting,"  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  the  latter  be  expressly  confined  in  its 
application  by  some  distinctly  modifying  clause  or  term,  we 
have  no  right  to  say  it  means  less  than  ever-being. 

We,  of  course,  deeply  sympathize  with  those  who  seek  to 
defend  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  the  infidels  who 
have  aimed  what  they  conceive  to  be  damaging  shot  at  this 
weak  point,  as  they  imagine,-  of  our  citadel.  But  the  citadel 
still  holds  out,  and  frowns  menacingly  upon  all  the  enemies  of  ' 
the  Lord.  So  great  is  the  mercy  of  our  God,  that  multitudes, 
in  our  opinion,  will  be  in  heaven  whom  uncharitable  bigots 
had  doomed  to  perdition.  Nor  will  the  sufferings  be  such 
as  the  coarse  pourtrayers  of  materialistic  pains  have  sometimes 
taken  pleasure  in  depicting.  We  do  not  nesitate  to  say  that  if 
any  of  the  finally  unsaved  in  the  spirit-world  should  repent 
and  become  good,  they  would  be  raised  to  heaven.  But  that  is 
the  great  difficulty.  Hell  will  just  be  made  up  of  those  who 
had  obstinately  refused  to  be  good — who  have  become  hope- 
lessly bad — ^and  whose  greatest  plea^su/re  lies  in  sin  and  sinning, 
notwithstanding  the  e^  concomitants  by  which  their  depraved 
courses  are  attended. 
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(4.)  "  Whether  are  men,  who  Ute  hardened  in  selfishness  and  sin, 
more  likely  to  be  moved  bj  the  appreciation  of  goodness  for  its  own 
sake,  or  bj  a  motive  of  self-interest,  leading  them  to  seek  deliverance 
from  the  awful  consequences  of  sin,  and  thereby  to  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  who  bestows  pardoning  mercy ) "    A.  S. — A. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  the  operations  of  God's 
convincing  and  converting  Spirit  contains  many  instances  of 
men  who  have  been  seized  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
Zionward  progress  with  a  deep  loathing  and  detestation  of  sin 
itself,  and  their  own  past  evil  courses,  and,  consequently,  who 
have  had  from  the  first  a  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  for 
wherever  there  is  a  loathing  of  sin,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing germinant  love  of  virtue.  But,  doubtless,  these  cases  are 
in  the  minority.  We  would  not  like  to  condescend  upon  a 
definite  number;  but  the  percentage  is  small,  of  men  who 
have  been  hardened  transgressors,  who  mourn  from  the  first 
over  sin's  vileness.  The  normal  progress  of  the  pilgrim  is 
alarm  first,  safety  in  the  arms  of  Christ  next,  and  then  growing 
delight  in  his  holy  law.  The  prodigal  son  thought  more  of 
his  starvation  than  his  sins,  when  he  first  began  to  sigh  after 
his  Other's  house  in  the  far  country ;  and  the  converts  of  Pen- 
tecost and  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  when  they  cried  out,  "  What 
shall  we  do?"  thought  more  of  penalty  than  of  pollution. 
The  love  of  life,  and,  consequently,  the  fear  of  physical  death, 
psychologists  tell  us,  make  up  one  of  the  strongest  desires  that 
are  to  be  found  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  one  of  the 
principal  means  whereby  human  life  is  preserved ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  eternal  death,  or,  to  use  a 
Scriptural  expression,  by  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  that  men, 
in  the  first  place  at  any  rate,  are  led  to  flee  to  the  refuge  that 
Is  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel. 

(5.)  "  If  the  idea  of  the  awfulness  of  the  consequences  of  sin  were 
removed  by  the  belief  in  a  limited  period  of  penalty,  to  be  followed 
nltimately  with  certain  deliverance,  whatever  the  wickedness  of  life 
on  earth  may  have  been ;  and  if  hardened  sinners,  under  the  influence 
of  that  idea,  would  not  so  readDy  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
would  it  be  consistent  with  the  goodness  and  holiness  of  God  to 
reveal  sudi  a  doctrine  1 "    A.  S. — A. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  become  us,  as  reverent  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  to  say  what  must  be  or  should  be  in  the  Bible, 
but  candidly  to  bring  forth  what  is  in  it.  Tet  if,  in  any  case, 
there  be  doubt  as  to  two  competing  interpretations,  it  is  quite 
competent  for  an  earnest  exegete  to  ask,  Which  of  the  two  is 
likest  my  Master's  character  ?   Now,  while  a  man  might  seem 
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at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  benevolent  of  two  candidates  for 
electoral  suffrage  who  would  open  all  the  prisons  and  level 
such  gloomy  buildings  with  the  ground,  the  majority  of  the 
electors  in  this  country  would  vote  for  him  who  would  keep 
them  bolted  and  barred  and  in  good  repair;  and,  in  like  manner, 
we  opine,  that  the  doctrine  of  strict  watch  and  ward  over  the 
spirits  in  prison,"  for  the  sake  of  the  weal  of  the  universe, 
even  over  those  incorrigible  ones  who  are  i/n  for  life,  that  is, 
for  evermore,  will  carry  the  day  with  the  sound  theologians  of 
the  world. 
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EvohUion,  the  Stone  Book,  and  the  Mosaic  Record  of  CrecUion,  'By 
Thomas  Cooper,  Lecturer  on  Christianity.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.    1878.    Pp.  188. 

This  is  the  fifth  hand-book  of  the  series  of  small  yolumes  on  the 
Evidences  of  ChriUxanUy  whidi  Mr.  Cooper  is  issuing  in  his  old  age, 
so  that,  when  the  living  voice  can  be  heard  no  more,  the  lUera  seripta 
may  remain,  and  continue  to  teach  successive  generations.  That  this 
fifth  volume  will  live  as  well  as  the  Bridge  of  History,  and  its  other 
predecessors,  we  verily  believe ;  because  Mr.  Cooper  throws  a  charm, 
by  his  intensely  interesting  style  of  treatment,  around  subjects  which, 
in  the  hands  of  other  men,  are  dry  and  repellent  It  used  to  be  said 
of  Whitefield,  in  the  last  century,  that  his  sermons  were  made  specially 
impressive  by  the  fact  that,  after  he  had  preached  them  twenty  or 
thui^y  times,  all  that  was  superfluous  dropped  out,  and  only  that  which 
was  perfect  and  to  the  point  was  allowed  to  remain.  Now,  the 
admirable  Lectures  which  compose  this  volume  have  literally  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cooper  hundreds  of  times,  in  all  parts  of  the  king* 
dom ;  and,  as  he  still  keeps  up  the  popular  and  colloquial  style  of 
address  in  the  published  book,  our  readers  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  most  entertaining  as  well  as  most  profitable.  We 
cannot  get  a  better  name  for  it  than  MuUmn  in  Parvo,  or,  Scunoe 
made  Easy. 

In  the  first  lecture,  for  example,  the  author  begins  by  tracing  the 
development  theory  down  through  the  Nebulosity  of  Herschel,  the 
Cosmogony  of  Immanuel  Kant,  the  Cosmical  theory  of  Laplace  in 
his  Mechanique  Celeste,  the  romance  of  De  Maillet,  Lamarck's  Trans- 
mutation  of  Species,  the  anonymous  Vestiges  of  the  NahurcU  History  of 
Creation,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, — the  series  ending  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  synthesis  of  all  these  theories,  and  his  baptism  of  them  by 
the  name  of  EvoluHon,  Mr.  Cooper  adopts  Li^laoe's  theory  of  the 
gradual  formation  of  our  solar  system  out  of  primordial  fire-mist ; 
but  he  stoutly  denies  anything  like  the  development  of  plant  from 
plant,  or  animal  from  animal.  Near  the  end  of  this  first  discussion, 
he  thus  expresses  himself  : — 
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"Evolution !  I  say  again,  you  have  been  talking  about  Variety — ^but 
not  about  Evolution.  You  know  of  no  gardener  who  can  evolve  an  apple 
tree  out  of  a  damask  rose,  or  a  tulip  out  of  a  hyacinth,  or  a  dahlia  out  of  a 
marigold.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  man  who  has  ever  bred  a  pigeon  into  a 
jackdaw,  or  a  jackdaw  into  a  raven — a  sparrow  into  a  sparrow-luiwk,  a  fan- 
tail  into  a  pheasant,  a  tumbler  into  a  turkey — a  greyhound  into  a  tiger — 
or  a  bull-dog  into  a  buffalo)  Breed  as  ^oa  will,  your  pigeons  are  all 
pigeoDs  alill ;  you  cannot  advance  them  mto  hawks^  falcons,  or  eagles. 
Breed  as  you  will,  your  dogs  are  all  dogs  still — and  they  will  ail  go  to  the 
dogs.  Where  are  your  facts  ?  You  have  none ;  and  so  your  theory  must 
remain  a  theory. 

^The  flpeech  ot  Yirchow — one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Germany — 
lately  delivered  at  Munich,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Men  d  Science,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  tend  to  render  the  Qerman  evolutionists  a  little  more  modest^ 
and  teach  them  not  to  forget  that  they  are,  after  all,  only  theorists. 
Haeckel  and  Nsigeli  proposed  that  they  should  now  claim  to  have  the 
direction  of  education  in  Germany,  and  should  demand  to  have  the  new 
doc^ines  taught.  Yirchow  told  tiiem  plainly  that  thev  could  make  no 
such  demand.  *  So  long,'  says  he, '  as  no  one  can  define  ror  me  the  proper- 
ties of  carbon,  hydroeen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  in  such  a  way  that  I  can 
conceive  how,  from  the  sum  of  them,  a  soul  arises,  so  long  am  I  unable  to 
admit  that  we  should  be  at  all  justified  in  importing  the  plastidulic  soul 
into  the  course  of  our  education.  ...  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that,  before  we  originate  such  hypotheses  as  the  voice  of  science— 
before  we  say  '  This  is  modem  science,'  we  should  first  have  to  conduct  a 
long  series  of  careful  investigations.  We  must  therefore  say  to  the 
teachers  in  schools, '  Do  iiot  team  it  J 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  Yirchow  also  tells  his  brothers  in  science,  '  we 
must  positively  recognize  that  as  yet  there  always  exists  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  man  and  the  ape.  We  cavmot  tetzoh — we  oan/not  pro- 
pounce  it  to  be  a  oonquest  of  science,  that  man  deecends  from  the  ape  or  from 
any  other  ofiumalJ  Such  are  the  dear  declarations  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  minds  of  Germany  ;  such  is  hia  honest  protest  a^gainst  concluding 
that  the  doctrines  of  Spontaneous  Greneration  and  Evolution  are  proven." 

In  like  manner,  in  the  second  long  Lecture  on  Geology  (for  Mr. 
Cooper's  Lectures  aie  so  long  that  eadi  of  them  is  broken  up  into  ten 
or  twelve  chapters),  our  author  gives  us  first  a  history  of  the  science  of 
Geology,  bringing  us  down  from  the  earliest  hint  thrown  out  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  great  Italian  painter,  Leonardo  Da  Yinci,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  Woodward,  two  hundred  years  ago,  Werner  in  1775,  to  a  plain 
man  of  the  plain  name  of  William  Smith,  who  became  the  real  father 
of  English  Geology,  and  first  set  about  its  experimental  study  in  earnest 
in  1790.  Yet  the  pious  and  evangelical  Cuvier  of  France  deserves, 
according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  equal  honour  with  William  Smith  in  the 
origination  of  the  science  of  Geology ;  for  if  the  latter  first  described 
all  the  strata  of  England  as  he  had  observed  them,  the  former,  by 
predicting,  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  Osteology,  that  the  petri- 
fied remains  of  extinct  animals  would  soon  be  found,  which  reaUy  toere 
^ound  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Montmartre,  near  Paris, — thus  raised 
the  science  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  savants  of 
Europe.  In  the  main  body  of  his  Lecture,  Mr.  Cooper  adopts  the  well 
known  classification  of  the  three  great  formations.  Primary,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiary,  or  Pal»ozoic,  Mesozoio,  and  Kainozoia    He  not  only 
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mamtains,  but  proves,  that  the  petrified  remains  found  in  each  of 
these  great  periods  could  not  have  been  evolved  from  the  others, 
both  on  account  of  the  positive  contrast  between  the  Ichthyosauri  of 
the  Secondary  period,  and  the  land  animals  of  the  Tertiary,  and  also 
because  of  the  great  cataclysms  and  convulsions  of  nature  tiiat  inter- 
vened. He  quotes  the  following  passage  on  the  separation  between 
the  Mesosoic  and  the  Kainozoic  from  the  Rudiments  of  Geology,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  whom  he  styles  a  friend  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  standing  : — 

" '  The  break  between  the  two,  aa  indicated  by  the  utter  change  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  is  so  complete  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  earth's 
geological  hietorv.  .  .  .  Not  a  species  (except  some  perhaps  of  micro- 
scopic forms,)  whether  of  Mollusc,  or  Cepnalopod,  or  Fish,  or  Beptile,  or 
Mammal,  or  Plant,  of  former  periods,  has  remained  :  the  whole  world  of 
life  has  changed.  A  vast  gulf  intervenes,  as  yet  unbridged  by  science — 
lapse  "^of  time  so  great  as  perhaps  to  equal  that  which  separates  the  earliest 
Tertiary  a^  from  our  own  day. 

'  Of  this  gre&t  interval,  of  its  physical  phenomena,  of  its  life  changes, 
we  know  nothinff.  Whole  generations  ana  families  of  living  things  may 
have  come  into  being  and  passed  away,  continents  may  have  given  way  to 
oceans,  and  oceans  to  continents,  whole  ranges  of  mountains  may  have 
raised  their  lofty  peaks,  and  again  subsided  into  nlains,  during  this  mighty 
hiatus  which  human  knowledge  has  failed  to  fiU.*^ 

In  the  third  Lecture,  on  the  Mosaic  Keoord  of  Creation,  Mr.  Cooper 
understands  by  a  day  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  a  period  of  un- 
known duration.  He  thus  practically  adopts  the  theory  of  Hugh 
Miller,  although  he  would  rather  understand  that  wonderful  vision  as 
having  been  given  to  Adam  than  to  Moses.  For  although  he  looks 
upon  Moses  as  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  believes  it  to 
be  made  up  of  records  extending  from  primitive  to  patriarchal  times. 
Our  author  works  out  this  plan  of  period-interpretation  with  much 
ingenuity,  uniting  in  one  the  expositions  of  Miller,  Professor  Phillips, 
and  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal — yet  all  vivified  and  bound  to- 
gether by  his  own  genius.  We  remarked  that,  while  Mr.  Cooper 
discards  the  Evolution  theory  as  to  animals,  he  holds  something  like 
it  as  to  the  formation  of  suns  and  planets.  Laplace,  the  author  of 
the  Mechomique  Celeste^  who  first  broached  that  theory,  was  un- 
fortunately an  atheist ;  and  yet,  by  his  scientific  explications,  he  has 
unwittingly  answered  one  of  the  strongest  objections  which  infidels 
bring  against  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation.    That  objection  was 

How  could  there  be  light  on  the  first  day  of  creation  before  the  sun 
was  made  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation  1/'  Hear  what  Mr.  Cooper 
says  on  this  subject : — 

"  When  the  Divine  command  had  been  made  perceptible  to  Adam,  he 
sees  the  vaporous  maas  begin  to  revolve,  and  to  condense — ^for  God  has 
instituted  motion  and  gravitation  b^  his  command  ;  and,  from  the  collision 
and  pressure  together  of  the  revolvmff  and  condensing  particles,  heat  arises, 
and,  from  heat,  what  Laplace  calls  *  the  Cosmic  Li^ht.' 

We  may  feel  sure  that  if  Voltaire  had  lived  m  the  time  of  his  great 
countryman,  Laplace,  he  would  not  have  imitated  Celsua,  the  sceptic  (3  the 
second  centuiy,  in  laughing  at  the  idea  of  light  existing  before  the  mm 
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existed.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Meckanimte  Celeste,  unfortunately,  was  an  atheist.  It  was  his  science — 
not  his  unbelief — which  compelled  him  to  maintain  that  light  existed 
before  the  souy  and  thus  corroborate  the  truth  of  Biblical  science." 

That  our  readers  may  fully  understand  the  last  sentence  in  this 
extract,  we  may  observe  that  Laplace's  theory  of  the  creation,  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  with  many  other  devout  men  of  the  present  day  adopts, 
was  to  the  following  effect :  that  a  vast  mass  of  hot  fire-mist  was  the 
origin  of  this  solar  system  ;  that  when  Qod  imparted  to  it  that  energy 
by  which  it  began  to  revolve,  the  partial  light  of  the  first  day  period 
was  educed ;  that  as  this  revolving  fire-mist  condensed  towards  the 
centre,  and  cooled  towards  the  edges,  ring  after  ring  broke  off,  by 
which  the  planets  and  their  satellites  were  formed ;  and  that  the 
most  appalling  phenomenon  which  Adam  witnessed  in  the  grand 
panoramic  vision,  was  the  final  condensation  of  the  central  mass  that 
remained  into  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  itself. 

As  to  the  theory  about  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  race  of  man,  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  others  based  upon  the  split  flint  hatchets  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Bomme,  in  France,  Mr.  Cooper 
rejects  it  with  disdain  ;  because,  as  he  says,  it  is  now  genmJly  believed 
that  these  flints  were  split  by  the  heat  of  ^e  sun,  and  not  by  the  hand 
of  man  at  alL  He  demands  that  human  remains  should  be  found 
^ongside  of  the  flints,  which  cannot  be  produced.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  volume  the  following  powerful  passage  occurs : — 

^  If  such  be  modem  philosophy,  am  I  wrong  in  calling  it  philosophy- 
run-mad  ? 

^  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  rest,  seem  very  meekly  to  accept  all  this  monstrous 
nonsense  from  the  mighty  Haeckel ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  also  conjures  us  to 
reipect  our  ancestors  / 

"  But  are  they  coming  after  us  ? — we  cannot  help  asking  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  grand  compeers  in  *  science'  If  Evolution  be  true,  though  the 
dumb  ape-men  are  no  more,  we  ought  to  behold  some  progress  upwards  in 
the  race  next  below  them.  What  progress  are  they  making; — ^the  ^rilla, 
and  ourang,  and  chimpanzee?  IX>  they  approach  towards  our  human 
civilization  7  Where  are  their  houses — ^their  towns — ^their  cities  7  Where 
are  their  ships — their  bridges — their  railways  ?  Where  are  their  books — 
their  libraries — ^their  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  ?  Where  are  their 
arts  and  sciences  1  Which  of  the  animals  have  they  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated? 

"How  dreary  the  answer  !    'They  all  remain  in  their  savagery  still 
One  would  thiiuc  it  should  silence  these  wild  philosophers.^ 

We  need  not  say  that  we  cordially  commend  this  interesting  and 
instructive  volume,  both  to  our  more  and  less  highly  educated 
readers. 

The  Creation;  <w,  Moses  and  Scieiice  in  ffarmoni/.  By  the  Rev.  Alki. 
Stewart,  MD.,  LL.D.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster 
Row.    1878.    Pp.  312. 

Ik  this  book  Dr.  Stewart  is  actuated  by  as  reverent  a  spirit  as  Mr. 
Cooper.    He  is  as  anxious  as  that  veteran  champion  of  the  faith  so 
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to  expound  the  first  chc^>ter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  that  it  shall  not 
oome  into  collision  with  the  latest  findings  of  geological  science ;  but 
he  difiers  from  him,  and  from  all  who  have  adopted  the  long  period 
theory,  as  to  the  principle  of  interpretation.  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  that 
violence  is  done  to  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  when  the  word 
"  daj "  is  not  understood  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  literal  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Yet  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  world 
has  lasted  throughout  the  uncounted  cycles  whidi  geologists  demand. 
Consequently,  he  is  driven  to  take  the  word  ^*  create  "  in  a  modified 
sense,  and  to  apply  it  simply  to  the  preparation  of  the  world  six  or 
eight  or  ten  thousand  years  ago  for  the  reception  of  man — ^that  kingly 
inhabitant  for  whom  iJl  things  had  been  waiting,  even  as  in  our  day 
the  whole  globe  may  be  said  to  be  groaning  and  travailing  and  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  ai  the  glorified  Son  of  God.  He  also  improves 
of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  theory  that  the  creation  or  reconstruction  of  which 
we  have  record  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  not  of  universal  or 
world-wide  extent,  but  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits — namely,  the  territory  extending  between  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  north,  and  the  Persian  Sea  on  the  south,  where  primeval  man  is 
supposed  first  to  have  walked  erect  with  G<)d-like  intelligence  in  his 
eye.  For  it  is  plain,  as  our  author  asserts,  that  many  animals  must 
then  have  been  roaming  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but  only  those  animals  are 
named  which  were  intended  to  be  man's  subordinate  companions,  and 
which  with  him  have  since  that  time  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Other  peculiarities  of  interpretation  are  also  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  author's  theory,  as  for  example,  that  the  expression, 
"  without  form  and  void  "  (verse  2),  means  that  the  earth  was  in  a 
state  of  temporary  disorder,  and  without  that  garniture  and  ornamen- 
tation which  were  requisite  for  man's  home.  Dr.  Stewart  also,  when 
he  reaches  the  fourteenth  verse,  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that 
the  sun  had  existed  throughout  long  geological  epochs;  for  he  candidly 
confesses  that  since  the  petrified  remains  of  the  tertiary  period  contain 
animals  with  eyes,  there  must  have  been  a  sun  that  gave  them  li^t. 
Our  author  is  of  o}»nion,  however,  that  the  reference  of  Gen.  i,  14-19, 
is  not  to  the  original  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  to  their 
appointment  to  be  the  grand  dividers  of  time  for  man,  and  that  this 
special  appointment  was  ushered  in  and  marked  off  by  some  remark- 
able cosmical  change  which  we  cannot  fully  understand  or  describe. 

We  must  admit  that  the  theory,  which  seems  to  be  to  a  large  extent 
original,  is  worked  out  with  great  ingenuity.  The  book  also  displays 
remarkable  and  praiseworthy  researdh ;  for  Dr.  Stewart  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
works  of  Haeckel,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Principal  Dawson,  Darwin,  and 
many  others  are  freely  quoted;  while  his  gi'eat  knowledge  of  chemistry 
stands  him  repeatedly  in  good  stead.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  section  in  which  our  author  refutes  the  theory  of  the  evol- 
utionists as  a  sample  of  his  style. 

"  (6.)  The  power  of  plants  to  dxkw  up  sap,  to  carry  it  to  the  leaves  to  be 
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aerated  and  analysed,  to  throw  off  what  thej  do  not  require  and  to  take 
bade  simply  what  they  need,  is  a  power  implying  intelligence  and  design 
fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  Darwinian  evolution.  The  root  that  goes  down- 
ward, and  the  stem  with  the  leaves  that  goes  upward,  act  perfectly  in 
correspondence,  as  if  by  agreement,  and  this  corre8pon<ience  is  maintained 
during  the  entire  life  of  the  plant.  (6.)  Many  plants  depend  on  insects 
for  fertilisation,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  visits  of  these  creatures,  would 
parish.  Their  formation  thus  implies  a  recognition  of,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  on,  these  creatures ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  an  ideal  plan  of  a  plant  was  drawn  out  by  itself,  and  that  the  plant 
ideal  also  took  into  account  the  existence  of  insects,  and  constructed  itself 
to  depend  for  reproduction  on  those  creatures.  Some  such  belief  as  this 
is  reouired  bv  the  evolutionist  who  thrusts  out  from  the  field  of  operation 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  The  arrangement  made  in  plants  for  their 
fertilisation  is  very  special,  and  in  some  cases  the  means  employed  for 
effecting  it  are  very  peculiar.  A  spring  is  formed  in  the  plant  at  the  point 
where  me  insect  is  attracted  for  food,  and  when  it  is  touched,  the  spring 
goes  off,  and  the  end  intended  is  accomplished.  (7.)  The  endowment  of 
seeds  of  plants  with  power  to  propagate  according  to  their  kind,  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  and  a  provision  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  it 
would  a  very  foolish  credulity  that  would  conclude  the  plants  had 
this  prescience,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  in  themselves.  (8.)  Tlie  form  of 
every  plant  is  the  representation  of  a  mental  ideal,  and  as  all  kinds  of 
plants  keep  by  their  own  forms,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  intelligently 
that  this  matter  can  be  conducted  by  the  plant  itself,  as  every  plant  must 
be  i^orant  of  every  other.  Some  power  must  determine  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal.  The  form  of  the  stem  of  a  plant,  too,  is  alwaj^s  so  constructed 
as  ta  afford  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  resistmg  surface.  (9.) 
Some  plants  feed  on  insects,  and,  therefore,  are  so  formed  as  to  close  on  the 
creature  when  it  enters  into  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  appropriated  as 
food  for  the  plant.  This  implies  the  use  of  means  set  apart  for  a  certain 
end  ;  and  can  this  be,  and  yet  imply  no  desi^  ?  (10.)  The  branches  of 
every  plant  leave  the  parent  stem  always  at  a  given  angle,  if  not  artificially 
intenered  with.  Some  form  an  angle  of  forty  dcOTees,  some  of  forty-five, 
some  of  fifty,  some  of  fifty -five,  some  of  fifty- eight,  and  some  of  sixty. 
The  leaves  on  the  branches,  too,  are  all  mathematically  arranged  ;  and  can 
we  suppose  that  the  plants  themselves  are  the  mathematicians  ?  Dar- 
winian evolution  denies  design  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  we 
Uiink  that  the  little  evidence  now  adduced  is  quite  sufiicient  to  show  that 
it  is  a  false  and  foolish  philosophy,  and  also  that  it  is  atheistic  in  nature 
and  tendency." 

The  book  deserves  much  praise,  as  being  an  honest  attempt  by  an 
accomplished  man  to  defend  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  full  acceptance  of 
either  Dr.  Stewart's  or  Mr.  Cooper's  theory  of  interpretation,  we  can 
recommend  both  of  these  books,  which  during  the  past  quarter  have 
been  laid  upon  our  table,  as  containing  able  and  satisfactory  means  of 
d^ence  at  what  has  been  thought  a  weak  point  in  our  scriptural 
citadel,  since  geological  science  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  with  its  marvellous  revelations.  We  believe  that  we 
could  meet  the  sceptic  satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  either  interpreta- 
tion. As  yet  we  wait  light  on  all  sides.  As  time  rolls  on,  however, 
the  best  and  the  truest  interpretation  will  come  to  "  the  front." 
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The  Bible  and  Criticism,  Four  Lectures  by  Robert  Rainy,  D.D., 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1878. 
Pp.  214. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  to  an 
audience  of  young  men  in  London,  belonging  to  various  professions  and 
walks  in  life.  It  is  quite  plain  that  they  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
controversy  which  has  recently  been  agitating  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  as  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  man  may  admit  mistakes,  inaccuracies,  and  dramatic  imper- 
sonations in  the  sacred  record,  and  yet  remain  a  devout  believer  in 
the  Book,  and  a  devout  Christian  minister. 

The  volume  is  throughout  a  reflex  and  virtual  defence  of  that  media- 
tory position  which  Dr.  Rainy  has  assumed  in  his  own  church  courts, 
between  the  more  daring  speculators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strictly 
conservative  theologians  on  the  other — a  position  to  which  he  has 
been  evidently  led  by  his  own  culture  and  scholarly  aspirations,  joined 
to  his  fervent  piety  and  reverence  for  Grod  and  the  things  of  God. 

The  first  Lecture  is  introductory,  and  opens  with  a  definition  of 
criticism.  The  author  clearly  shows  that,  while  the  Bible  brings  to 
us  magnificent  revelations,  yet,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of 
human  compositions,  and  is  spread  over  a  wide  historical  field,  it  is 
liable  to  be  criticised  as  to  that  human  side.  While  unfavourable 
findings  in  that  region  may  be  expected  to  act  in  an  unsettling  way 
on  many  minds  as  to  its  higher  doctrines,  yet,  the  intelligent  Christian 
will  welcome  criticism,  and  will  even  frequently  confess  that  his  faith 
in  the  Bible  and  his  appreciation  of  its  contents  are  increased  by  the 
critic's  labours.  Dr.  Rainy  illustrates  this  point  by  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  As  they  start,  we  would  think  the  compilation  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  entirely  a  collection  of  sententious 
maxims,  as  the  title  prefixed,  or  rather  the  opening  words,  lead  us  to 
expect.  But  when  we  read  on  to  the  tenth  chapter,  we  are  arrested 
again  by  the  heading,  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon."  And  here  we 
fijid  that  the  condensed  sententious  maxims  begin  in  reality,  and  that 
while  these  nine  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet  are  cer- 
tainly most  impressive  and  finely  flowing  eidiortations  in  praise  of  wis- 
dom, it  may  have  been  by  Solomon  or  by  him  who  prefixed  the  title, 
they  plainly  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  condensed  parallelistic' 
or  antithetic  sayings  which  follow.  These  continue  in  all  their  pithy 
brevity  till  we  come  to  the  17th  verse  of  the  22nd  chapter,  when  the 
exhortatory  style  is  resumed,  and  is  continued  either  by  Solomon 
himself,  or  some  other  holy  man,  to  the  23rd  verse  of  the  24th  chapter. 
There  we  find  a  new  title,  "  These  things  also  belong  to  tlie  wise  " — 
apparently  introducing  to  our  notice  the  precious  words  contained  in 
the  next  twelve  verses,  and  which  had  fallen  from  other  lips  into 
which  also  God's  grace  had  been  poured.  Then  at  the  25th  chapter 
another  section  begins  :  "  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out."    This  fresh  set  of 
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the  veritable  Solomonic  proverbs  extends  to  the  end  of  the  29th  chap- 
ter. Probably  a  book  was  extant  up  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  whidi 
ended  at  the  24th  chapter ;  but  as  we  know,  from  1  Kings  iv,  32, 
that  Solomon  "  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  five,"  it  is  probable  that  the  pious  Hezekiah  had  made 
a  selection  of  the  best  of  the  remaining  proverbs,  and  had  ordered  his 
secretaries  to  copy  them  out.  Then  the  30th  chapter  is  a  yet  later 
addition  of  "  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh :"  while  the  first  nine 
verses  of  the  31st  chapter  are  the  words  of  king  Lemuel,  the  prophecy 
that  his  mother  taught  him."  Lastly,  the  closing  paragraph  is  an 
acrostic,  by  an  unnamed  author,  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  consist- 
ing of  a  verse  for  every  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
But  tbe  whole,  as  Dr.  Bainy  says,  is  correctly  bound  up  in  one  little 
volume,  and  is  called  '  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,'  because  the  sen- 
tentious sayings  of  that  great  king  preponderate,  and  because  the 
entire  collection  of  writings  tends  to  inculcate  the  value  of  heavenly 
wisdom. 

In  the  second  Lecture,  which  is  entitled  "  History  as  the  Field  in 
which  the  Bible  and  Criticism  meet,"  our  author  enters  at  yet  greater 
length  into  this  subject :  Since  the  Bible  spreads  itself  out  over 
histoiy,  that  is  the  point  at  which  keen,  and  often  hostile  critics,  will 
meet  it,  asking  the  questions,  "  Was  this  book  really  written  at  the 
time  when  it  claims  to  have  been  written )  And  are  the  historical 
facts  which  it  narrates,  or  takes  for  granted,  really  truel"  The 
Principal  shows  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  word  of  God 
has  come  out  triumphant  from  this  test  in  former  times,  for  these  are 
just  the  topics  which  books  like  Lardner's  CredibUity^  and  Paley's 
HcTCR  FatUintB  have  discussed.  But  he  warns  the  critic  not  to  pursue 
his  investigations  on  a  wrong  footing ;  for  if  he  expects,  or  demands, 
for  example,  that  what  the  Bible  says  about  Pontius  Pilate  is  to  be 
found  in  Tacitus,  and  that  what  Tacitus  says  about  that  Procui-ator, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  he  expects  and  demands  what  is  unreason- 
able ;  since  the  Boman  historian  and  the  Hebrew  evangelist  had  differ- 
ent aims  in  view,  and  were  called  upon  to  touch  on  different  points  of 
Pilate's  life,  and  different  aspects  of  his  character.  Dr.  Bainy's 
advice  to  both  theologians  and  critics  as  to  new  difficulties  that  may 
crop  up  in  the  consideration  of  the  Scriptures  is,  to  wait  xoith  patience 
till  more  light  be  cast  on  the  disputed  points.  He  takes  here  the 
illustration  of  geology,  when  it  began  to  pass  into  history,  and  be 
thought  hostile  to  the  Bibla  In  course  of  time,  as  men  came  to 
understand  better  both  the  teachings  of  geology  and  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  the  light  of  these  teachings,  the  contradiction  vanished 
to  a  laige  extent,  and  the  principles  of  reconciliation  began  to  emerge 
out  of  the  darkness — ^and  the  like  will  happen  as  to  those  fresli 
cnices  criUcorum  which  modem  research  has  imearthed. 

The  subject  of  the  thii-d  Lecture  is  The  Discussion  of  the  Evidence 
in  Critical  Questions."  Here  the  lecturer  decides  that  the  whole 
inatter  is  just  a  weighing  of  probabilities,  and  that  special  qualifica- 
tions are  required,  both  on  the  part  of  the  theologian  approaching 
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the  debated  topic  from  hiB  standpoint,  and  the  critic  when  approach- 
ing it  from  his.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  reach  the  same  conclusion, 
although  the  one  regards  the  passage  in  question  in  the  word  of  God 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  the  other  with  a  friendly  eye.  Here  the  author 
instances  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  rational- 
istic critics  have  maintained  could  not  have  been  composed  by  the 
writer  from  whose  pen  the  precious  thirty-nine  chapters  flowed. 
The  latter  speaks  only  of  sin  and  ruin,  while  the  former  glowingly 
depicts  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Consequently, 
they  conclude,  he  must  have  lived  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
— which  they  a  priori  take  for  granted,  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
and  foretold.  Now  it  so  happens  that  a  certain  class  of  Chruatian 
exegetes  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  a  different  style,  and  especially  from  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  in  the  45th  chapter.  For  although  God  could  have  taught 
Isaiah  the  name  of  Cyrus,  they  think  it  more  likely  that  an  author 
would  put  it  down  upon  his  page  only  after  Cyrus  had  become  cele- 
brated. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  Lecture,  "  On  the  Motives  or  Animus  in 
Critical  Questions,''  Dr.  Rainy  insists  chiefly  on  candour,  and  that 
particularly  on  the  side  of  the  critical  theologian.  He  should  not 
keep  back  his  conclusions  because  they  seem  to  be  hostile  to  his 
faith,  but  should  distinctly  announce  them  that  they  may  be  sifted ; 
for  if  they  be  untrue  they  will  be  disproved,  and  if  they  be  true  they 
will  modify  the  opinions  of  Christian  men.  For  there  is  progress, 
in  our  day,  in  theological  science  and  interpretation,  as  well  as  in 
other  things.  The  author  here  adduces,  as  an  instance,  his  own 
experience  as  to  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastes.  Some  years  ago  he  fully 
believed  that  Solomon  was  the  writer  of  that  book ;  but  now  he  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  pious  but  unknown  author  of  a  much 
later  date,  and  all  because  he  has  himself  been  led  to  look  at  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  with  a  mind  '4n  a  different  ^^t'n^  "  or  frame. 
He  adduces  here  also  the  change  that  has  almost  insensibly  come  over 
critics  as  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  were  thought  to  be 
Messianic  in  their  teaching.  He  instances  specially  Lamentations  iv, 
20,  "  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken 
in  their  pits,  of  whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live  among 
the  heathen."  The  passage  evidently  refers  to  Josiah,  or  Zedekiah, 
or  some  other  Jewish  king,  in  whose  overthrow,  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  people  saw  the  completeness  of  their  own  destruction. 
And  yet,  in  the  Alexandrian  version  and  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  applied 
to  Christ  as  overwhelmed  by  our  sins;  and  so  the  passage  was 
actually  interpreted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Theodoret, 
and  Augustine !  But  who,  says  Dr.  Bainy,  would  nowadays  so 
interpret  it  ?  In  the  close  of  this  Lecture  the  Principal  refers  with 
only  half-concealed  approbation  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  main- 
tain that,  even  although  there  be  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible,  its 
authority,  as  a  grand  revelation  from  God,  is  not  thereby  impaired. 
Nay,  he  actually  appeals  to  these  discrepancies,  or  mistakes  if  you 
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will,  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  collusion  among  the  inspired 
writers ;  and  that,  consequently,  their  testimonies  to  the  great  facts 
of  the  miraculous  guidanoe  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
desert,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  are  valid  and 
tmimpeachable. 

As  a  sample  of  our  audior's  style  and  mental  attitude,  we  quote 
the  following : — 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  conclusive  proof  in 
such  drcumstances,  though  I  note  the  way  in  which  the  value  of  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  affedted.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  suggesting  that  criticism  cannot  attain  to  practical 
certainties  of  various  kinds,  even  when  the  cross  lights  of  contemporary 
literature  are  inaccessible.  For  example,  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  can 
be  resisted  in  favour  of  the  use  and  incorporation  in  the  Book  of  Oenesia 
of  independent  documents,  distin^ished,  among  other  peculiarities,  by 
the  names  they  employ  for  the  Divme  Being.  That  fact,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  has  been  discredited  by  attempts  of  critics  to  break  up  the  existing  text 
into  its  original  parts,  and  to  show  the  exact  margin  of  every  fragment. 
Yet  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  true,  and  capable  of  prod,  that  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguishable documents  look  out  upon  us  from  large  portions  of  the  text 
of  Genesis.  This  question  happens  to  have  a  special  interest  for  me, 
which  I  mention  because  I  observe  that  egotism  is  acceptable  in  the  case 
of  lecturers.  Long  ago,  as  a  young  minister,  I  began  to  lecture  on 
Genesis  in  the  days  when  Knobel's  Commmtary  was  recent,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Dditzch  was  just  out.  I  need  hardly  say  I  did  not  give  my 
people  any  of  Knobel  nor  of  DelUzck,  but  I  put  in  practice  the  *  precau- 
tionary  position '  which  I  maintained  to  be  reasonable  in  a  former  lecture, 
and  thought  the  questions  out  for  myself  as  my  lectures  went  on.  I  held 
oat  on  the  old  hues  as  long  as  the  materials  were  looked  at  piecemeal, 
one  by  one.  I  was  obliged  to  give  in  when  I  allowed  the  whole  case  to 
stand  before  me,  and  to  impress  its  own  actual  lines  on  hiy  mind  over  a 
coarse  of  vears.  But  I  should  hardly  have  alluded  to  the  topic  except  that 
I  may  add  that  I  received  another  impression  equally  distinct  and  abiding, 
and  that  is,  the  unity  of  Grenesis.  Whatever  materials  were  drawn  into 
its  plan,  and  may  still  be  visible  to  us  there,  the  book  as  it  stands  is  no  for- 
tuitous collection,  neither  is  it  a  mere  harmonising,  by  selection,  from  several 
original  sources.  It  is  in  the  highest  sense  a  work  of  design.  The  parts 
are  wonderfully  proportioned  to  the  design  of  the  whole ;  and  the  progress 
of  them  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  subtle,  exquisite,  and  harmonising.  I 
do  not  know  whether  a  human  author's  mind  was  employed  to  project  and 
execute  the  plan,  or  whether  the  higher  Asent  gmded  his  imconscious 
steps  to  make  the  music  of  this  perfect  book.     Pp.  125-7. 

We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  be  weU  informed  on  those  important  subjects  which 
have  of  late  been  agitating  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to 
keep  their  faith  in  the  Bible  unimpaired,  even  although  they  look  full 
in  (Jie  face  the  speculations  of  advanced  critics.  We  were  sometimes, 
when  reading  his  work,  reminded  of  the  witty  criticism  which  the 
Seotmnan  palled  upon  the  author,  that  he  was  not  always  rainy,  for 
he  was  aometinies  misty.'*  The  reader  requires  to  follow  the  Prin- 
cqial  rmj  closely;  for  he  passes,  without  any  waste  of  words,  and  with 
great  n^pidity,  from  one  topic  to  another.  Indeed,  we  think  that  the 
book  would  be  much  improved  if  either  a  minute  digest  of  contents 
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were  prefixed  to  it,  or  if  each  new  phase  of  the  argument  were 
indicated  by  an  explanatory  sentence  at  the  side  of  the  page. 

The  modesty  of  the  author  is  very  manifest  throughout.  Although 
his  reading  is  evidently  very  extensive,  he  repeatedly  disclaims  being 
"an  expert  at  criticism,"  and  assures  the  young  men  whom  he 
addresses  that  he  simply  joins  them  in  studying  the  labours  of  critics, 
and  in  estimating  as  a  fellow-Christian  the  extent  to  which  these 
labours  should  be  carried  and  the  weight  which  the  devout  student  of 
the  Word  should  attach  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  As 
we  read  the  elaborate  book  we  could  not  keep  from  thinking  of  the 
days  when  we  were  boys  together ; and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
author  can  toss  away  £rom  him  the  argument  of  an  opponent  as 
nimbly  as  he  used  to  toss  the  football  on  the  green  of  the  old  Glasgow 
College,  which  is  now,  alas  !  buried  beneath  the  obscuring  ponderosity 
of  a  great  railway  depot. 

The  Chwches  and  the  CoUeges:  their  Work  /or  Religion  and  the 
Nation.  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Airedale 
Independent  College.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D., 
Principal.    London  :  Hodder  k  Stoughton.  1878. 

This  excellent  Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Airedale  Independent  College,  which  also  marked  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  his  Principalship.  We  are  glad  to  see  from 
the  few  personal  references  that  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the 
address  that  the  College,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  prosperous, 
and  that  the  Principal  hopes  well  for  the  future  as  to  men,  books, 
and  money.  He  does  not  expect,  however,  to  get  all  this  continuance 
and  increase  of  success  without  asking  for  it ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
object  of  the  address,  to  call  upon  the  dissenting  churched  to  take  more 
interest  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  their  colleges.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  shut  against  dissenters,  to  the  country's  great 
loss ;  for  Dr.  Fairbairn  admits  that  England,  with  all  her  energy  and 
wealth,  might  have  been  far  greater  than  she  is  if  the  culture  of  her 
grand  Universities  had  been  free  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  dissenters  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  by  the  liberal  endowment  of  their 
Colleges,  and  also,  by  sending  the  very  Hite  of  their  intellectual  youth 
to  be  furbished  and  furnished  at  their  denominational  Alma  Maters 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  Principal  denies  that  the  State 
Church  is  the  only  national  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  the  less  national 
on  account  of  the  political  bonds  which  impede  its  vital  growth. 
Some  of  his  antithetic  sentences  on  this  point  are  so  beautiful  and 
powerful  that  we  quote  a  specimen  of  them : 

"  With  the  question  of  the  comparative  success  of  the  churches  I  do  not 
feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  meddle;  but  this  I  will  say.  Voluntary  aa 
distinguished  from  Established  Churches  have  certain  qualities  and  cap- 
abilities pre-eminently  (qualifying  them  to  serve  the  national  religion.  The 
characteristics  most  distmctive  of  an  Established  Church  are  almost  neces- 
sarily political  and  social,  but  of  a  Voluntary  Church  theological  and  ethical. 
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The  former  may  be  theological  and  ethical,  but  in  a  much  less  essential  and 
constitatiire  sense  than  the  latter.  It,  again,  may  act  in  the  field  of  politics, 
but  its  political  is  not  its  primary,  is  its  secondary  or  derivative  character. 
The  being  of  an  Established  Church,  as  established,  is  one  politically  created 
and  guaranteed  ;  but  the  being  of  a  Voluntary  Church,  as  voluntary,  is  one 
created  by  affinities  of  thought  and  life.  This  radical  difference  penetrates 
and  determines  in  the  subtlest  way  their  respective  characters,  in  the  one 
the  expediencies  and  compromises  of  statecraft  find  a  congenial  home  ;  in 
the  other  it  is  more  natural  to  give  authority  to  principles,  to  receive 
inspiration  from  ideals.  An  Established  Church  thinxs  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution  rather  than  the  good  of  the  people ;  a  Voluntary  Church 
thinks  of  the  good  of  the  people  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
Btitation,  regaras  the  constitution  as  good  only  so  far  as  it  promotes  the 
people's  good.  The  one  conceives  religion  as  in  need  of  a  nurse,  the  church 
as  favoured  by  being  made  a  suckling  of  kings ;  the  other  conceives  religion 
as  the  nurse  and  master  of  sovereign  and  subjects  alike,  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  where  every  king  on  earth  is  a  vassal  and  never  can  be  any  more. 
An  Established  Church  is  more  of  a  static,  but  a  Volimtary  Church  more 
of  a  dynaniic  force  in  society ;  the  one  seeks  its  authority  in  the  past,  the 
other  its  ideals  and  inspirations  in  the  future ;  the  first  is  satisfied  with 
what  is,  but  the  other  strives  towards  what  ought  to  be — ^the  ideally  per- 
fect State,  where  all  men  have  won  by  exercise  the  power  to  use  their  rights 
as  citizens,  to  realise  as  persons  the  image  of  Qod,  as  peoples  his  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth." 

He  also  thus  toucbingly  analyses  the  congregation  which  Sabbath 
after  Sabbaih  appears  before  the  minister  of  the  Gospel : — 

"The  emplover — ^wealthy,  educated,  refined ;  the  employed — ^hard-handed, 
hard-headed,  begrimed  in  body  and  mind  with  the  dust  of  toil ;  the 
teacher — burdened  with  thoughts  communicable,  incommunicable ;  the 
scholar— groping  his  way  with  many  a  stumble  in  knowledge  ;  the  mistress 
from  the  drawing-room  ;  the  maid  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  well-to-do  man  of 
business,  unfamiliar  with  hardship ;  and  the  needy  tradesman,  struggling 
hard  to  hold  aloft  his  honour  and  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door — these,  and 
hundreds  more,  meet  to  declare  by  common  acts  and  words  that  they  are 
children  of  one  Father  and  heirs  of  one  home.  And  think,  the  words  they 
hear  ought  to  be  not  only  winged,  but  needed  words,  able  to  humble  or 
exalt^  to  warn  or  encourage,  to  break  into  penitence  or  soothe  into  peace, 
to  brace  against  temptation  or  cheer  in  sorrow.  In  the  same  pew  the  new- 
made  bride  and  the  new-made  widow  may  sit ;  the  one  with  a  ghidness,  the 
other  with  a  grief,  that  lies  too  deep  for  teara.  Side  by  side  may  worship  a 
soul  ripe,  chastened,  mellowed  by  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  face,  and  a 
9oal  dumb  with  despair,  lost  in  a  night  of  fear,  feeling  that  he  would  be 
only  happy  if  he  could  fall 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs, 
That  alope  through  darkness  up  to  €rod. 

Kow,  could  anything  equal  in  actual  or  potential  power  for  good,  institu- 
tions that  count  supreme  opportunities  like  these  by  the  million  ?  Churches 
ought  to  be  the  most  splenaid  moral  forces  of  the  world,  for  theirs  are  the 
most  splendid  moral  moments  in  the  life  of  man.'' 

The  following  passage  is  also  worth  quoting  on  the  glorious  ancestry 
of  whom  the  modem  Christian  minister  may  well  be  proud  : — 

"The  Christian  ministry  ia  an  exalted  office,  the  Christian  minister  has 
an  honorable,  a  glorious  ancestry.   It  runs  back  into  a  most  ancient  past. 
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I)egin8  with  those  Hebrew  prophets  who  have  been  in  some  cases  for  three 
thousand  years  dead  yet  living  speakers  for  Gkxl.   Oar  nearer  anoestarj  is 
still  more  glorious.   The  first  Christian  preacher  was  Chnst^he  greatest 
of  discourses  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount   Peter  was  a  preacher,  impetuouSy 
impassioned,  with  a  si)eech  that  was  like  ''a  miffhty  rushing  wind."  Paul 
wss  a  preacher^  great  in  thought,  in  labours,  in  tne  noble  OMcurity  that  his 
spirit  dianged  mto  deathless  fame.  The  muster  roll  of  Christian  preachers  is 
but  the  record  of  the  grandest  Christian  names.   John,  the  apostle  of  love, 
whose  spirit  is  for  ever  incarnated  in  our  fourth  Gospel ;  Athanasius,  the 
maker  for  centuries  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Uod  ;  Auffustine,  the 
mind  that  has  for  ages  ruled,  and  still  rules,  the  thought  of  the  Western 
Church ;  Bernard,  great  as  a  monk,  great  as  a  mystic,  but  greater  as  a 
preacher  of  the  truths  that  moved  and  reformed  the  Middle  Ages ;  Martin 
Luther,  son  of  a  miner,  author  of  the  Reformation,  strong  speaker  of  the 
strong  words  that  created  Protestantism  ;  Calvin,  son  of  a  French  lawyer, 
creator  of  a  modem  theocracy — the  scholar,  thinker,  and  statesman  diat 
made  the  thought  and  policy  that  braved  and  beat  back  the  counter- 
reformation  ;  Latimer  and  Blocker,  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  Howe  and  Cud- 
worth,  Berkeley  and  Wesley — these  are  but  typical  names  selected  from 
our  long  ancestral  roll,  men  who  have  made  the  preadiing  of  the  Cross  as 
the  very  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.   And  the  vocation  these  men 
adorned  will  honour  any  man,  or  an^  man's  son.    If  our  young  men  could 
but  feel  the  inspiration  that  lives  in  it,  the  splendid  possibilities  of  thought 
and  action  it  offers,  the  noble  mission  it  can  help  them  to  fulfil,  the  very 
choicest  of  them  would  come  and  say,  '  Help  us  to  become  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preachers  of  that  Gkispel  whicn  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
ssdvation  to  every  one  who  belie  veth/'' 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extraote  that  the  Address  is  altogether 
worthy  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  high  reputation;  and  we  commend  its 
powerful  pages  to  the  perusal,  not  only  of  our  preachers  and  students, 
but  also  of  our  wealthy  laymen,  who  may  possibly  find  in  them  a 
stimulus  to  increased  liberality. 

From  Glasgow  to  Missouri  and  Back.   By  Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D. 
Glasgow :  Thomas  D.  Morison.  1878. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  in  1874 
by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Morison  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  as  representatives  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  It  appears  from  the 
Preface  that  only  a  year  or  two  before  the  journey  was  made  it  was 
ascertained,  by  certain  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  that  a  lai^ 
denomination  across  the  Atlantic — ^viz.,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  churches,  had  both  a 
history  and  a  creed  remarkably  like  that  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
and  hence  the  visit  for  the  purpose  of  fraternal  intercourse  by  living 
representatives. 

The  journey,  which  occupied  only  two  months,  is  very  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  forms  a  vety  interesting  link  in  the 
history  of  the  two  sister  denomitiations,  which  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  by  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We,  on  this  side, 
naturally  wish  to  know  still  more  regarding  the  general  features  of 
the  great  continent,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  greatest  nation 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  still  more,  something  regarding  the 
inner  life  of  the  people,  the  secret  springs  of  this  great  national 
development ;  while  those  on  the  other  side  will  be  naturally  inter- 
ested to  know  how  they  appear  to  visitors  from  the  old  coimtry.  We 
apprehend  that  Dr.  Ferguson's  narrative  will  be  perused  by  both 
parties,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  with  undiminished  interest, 
and  that  each  reader  will  be  anxious  to  complete  its  perusal  with  as 
few  breaks  as  possible ;  for  it  is  an  extremely  vivid,  interesting,  and 
instructive  pen-and-ink  pictorial  sketch,  reminding  us  in  many  places 
of  the  faithful  pen  of  Boswell,  the  unrivalled  narrative  of  Heber,  and 
the  good-natured,  refined  humour  of  Guthrie. 

The  special  object  of  the  deputation — viz.,  the  meeting  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  at  Springfield,  is  detailed  in  chapter  xv,  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  occasion  it  must  have  been  to  both  parties,  meeting  as  they 
did  for  the  first  time;  but  the  interest  of  the  volume,  though  cen- 
tering, does  not  terminate  in  that  chapter ;  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  sul ventures  on  board  the  "  Pat 
Eodg^,"  and  the  succeeding  one,  on  the  journey  from  Springfield  to 
St  Louis,  will  be  perused  with  equal  plessure  by  most  readers. 

Dr.  Fei^guson's  volume.  From  Glasgow  to  Misaouri  and  Back,  will 
probably  do  more  to  establish  his  fame  as  an  author,  and  to  extend 
his  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  than  any  other  book  he  has 
written. 

The  closing  sentence,  after  detailing  the  long  journey,  is  exceedingly 
appropriate.  He  says  : — *^  About  6  p.m.  we  came  in  sight  of  the  flag 
ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  I  w^is  standing  near  Dr.  Hayes  and 
his  friend  as  the  noble  vessel  advanced  majestically  up  the  ample 
estuary,  with  aD  the  pomp  of  wealth,  power,  and  abundant  population 
alike  on  its  northern  and  southern  shores.  I  heai*d  them  saying  to 
one  another,  with  much  satisfaction  and  admiration,  'And  this  is 
England  for  they  had  never  seen  our  country  before.  Thus  shall  it 
be,  methought,  when  the  Christian  voyager  enters  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest. — '  And  this  is  heaven  I'  shall  be  his  ecstatic  exclamation, 
and  the  days  of  his  toil  and  tribulation  shall  be  for  ever  ended." 

J.  C— G. 

17ie  LarcPs  Host ;  or,  Leaaom  from  ike  Book  of  Joshua,  By  Rev. 
George  Williah  Butler,  M.A.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,     Co.    Pp.  378. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that,  upwards  of  two  yeaiis  ago,  we 
noticed  favourably  a  pamphlet  by  this  London  clergyman  on  the 
Genealogy  of  our  Lord.  This  handsome  volume  which  he  has  now 
published,  proves  him  to  be  a  hardworking  man,  with  all  the  simple 
Evangelicalism  of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  yet  with  an  amount  of 
leamii^  (as  the  foot  notes  reveal)  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Broad 
Church  or  High  Church  leader.  We  are  sorry  that  the  book  came 
into  our  possession  only  a  day  or  two  before  we  went  to  press,  so  that 
we  have  had  time  only  to  read  the  first  two  discourses  and  glance 
over  the  rest.    But  if  any  one  should  wish  to  be  recommended  to 
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entertaining  Sabbath  evening  reading,  or  if  any  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  thinks  of  lecturing  through  the  book  of  Joshua  should* be 
in  need  of  popularly  condensed  help,  let  them  send  for  Mr.  Butler's 
volume  of  eighteen  disoourses.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Parker, 
M.P.  for  the  city  of  Perth. 

The  PreserU  C fists:  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel  against  Human 
Creeds  and  Formulas.  By  John  Kobertson,  St.  Ninians,  Stirling. 
1878. 

We  omitted  to  notice  this  pamphlet  last  quarter.  We  are  happy  to 
meet  Mr.  Robertson  again  as  an  author  after  the  lapse  of  well  nigh 
thirty  years.  We  are  reminded  by  this  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  the 
admirable  dialogues  which  he  wrote  in  the  Day  Star,  soon  after  the 
Evangelical  Union  was  launched,  under  the  title  of  The  Ihxmgelist's 
Room,  This  new  treatise  is  in  the  same  form,  and  is  as  interesting 
as  the  earlier  dialogues.  It  has  evidently  been  called  forth  by  the 
recent  stir  in  the  United  Presbyterian  body,  and  we  recognize  origi- 
nal flashes  of  interpretation,  for  example,  in  connection  with  the 

wise  and  prudent"  of  Matt  xi,  and  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
which  remind  us  of  the  delight  with  which  we  read  the  author's  letter 
to  Mr.  Haldane,  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
about  the  year  1846.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  doctiinally  per- 
plexed inquirer  reading  the  pamphlet  without  getting  good  from  it. 

To  us  the  i*epre8entation  of  the  Gospel,  which  Mr.  Robertson  gives, 
has  just  one  drawback.  He  speaks  of  all  men  being  forgiven; 
whereas  we  think  that  the  forgiven  man  is  the  safe  and  the  saved 
man.  Mr.  Robertson  admits  that  believers  should  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  ;  but  are  not  future  sins  as  much  **  put  away" 
as  past  sins,  by  the  death  of  Christ  9  and  if  a  man's  past  sins  are  all 
forgiven  before  he  is  converted,  should  not  all  his  future  sins  be  for- 
given too  1  The  most  Scriptural  way  of  stating  the  truth  is  that  there 
is  forgiveness  provided  in  Christ's  death  for  all.  At  the  moment  of 
conversion  all  a  man's  sins  are  swept  away,  because  he  has  received 
Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  and  during  his  progress  Zionward,  whatever 
may  be  his  fresh  sins  and  shortcomings,  they  are  also  washed  away 
and  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  same  blood-shedding,  when  they  are 
confessed  to  our  heavenly  Father. 


The  Theological  Medium,  A  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  January,  1878.  The  first  two  articles  in  this 
journal — one  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Porter,  of  Lebanon  Uni- 
versity, on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Dr.  Bell  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Bible,  would  do  credit  to  any  theologi- 
cal magazine  in  Britain.  A  Cultured  Ministry  a  Necessity  of 

Times — the  Introductory  Lecture  in  Apologetics.  By  John  Guthrie, 
M.A.,  D.D.  A  small  farewell  gift,  altogether  worthy  of  the  accom- 
plished and  eloquent  Dr.  Guthrie. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  GUTHRIE. 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  when  writing  the  history 
of  the  Evangeliccd  Union,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  more 
salient  pointe  in  the  early  career  of  this  deceased  and  much 
lamented  brother  beloved,  ending  with  the  critical  moment 
in  his  life  when  he  nobly  allied  his  fortunes  to  those  ot 
James  Morison,  his  fast  college  friend,  and  elected  to  form 
with  him,  at  Kilmarnock,  the  Evangelical  Union,  in  the  early 
summer  of  1843.  Looking  back  to  these  now  distant  days, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  faith  and  self-sacrifice  which  were^ 
made  manifest  in  the  choice  of  Moses,  who  "  esteemed  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt,, 
for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward ;  .  .  . 
and  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'' 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  Dr.  Guthrie's  subsequent  career  (according  to  the  plan 
which  we  lately  adopted  in  the  case  of  our  own  recently 
deceased  father),  let  us  pause  and  consider  what  we  of  the 
present  generation,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  owe  to  these  fathers  and  founders  of  our 
denomination,  now,  alas !  so  rapidly  being  removed.  We 
are  accustomed  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness,  as  non- 
conformists, to  the  men  who  won  for  us  religious  toleration,, 
if  we  have  not  yet  got  religious  equality,  by  their  exposure 
on  Scotland's  mountain  sides,  and  even  by  the  blood  that 
dyed  the  heather  and  the  scaffold ;  but  we  may  not  suffi- 
dently  confess  our  obligations  to  those  who  have  brought  us 
a  free  Qospel.   In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  Scotland 
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at  any  rate,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  have  even  the  freHe  offer 
of  Christ  to  every  man,  except  in  Wesleyan  churches.  Those 
ministers  were  thought  to  go  a  great,  and  even  a  dangerous, 
length,  as  an  intelligent  Christian  once  informed  me,  who 
said,  hesitatingly  and  apologetioally,  "  there  surely  must  be 
some  sense  in  which  Christ  had  shed  his  blood  for  all." 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  pulpit  in  the  land  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  not  openly  proclaimed,  that  Christ  died  for  every 
man,  and  that  we  Holy  Spirit  earnestly  seeks  and  strives 
for  the  salvation  of  all.  And  because  our  rapidly  departing 
leaders  purdnsed  for  us  this  great  liberty,  by  their  contend- 
ings  and  their  sufferings,  it  becomes  us  to  enwreathe  their 
tombs  and  their  memories  with  the  imfading  amaranths  of 
gratitude  and  love. 

The  Rev.  John  Guthrie  remained  pastor  of  Zion  Chapel, 
Kendal,  for  five  years  and  a  half  after  the  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  XJnioou  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  our  earlier 
preachers  when  they  were  appointed  to  supply  his  pulpit  for 
two  Sabbaths,  that  he  might  oe  allowed  to  assist  Mr.  Morison 
during  the  autumnal  session  at  Kilmarnock,  just  as  his 
valuable  successor.  Professor  Taylor,  draws  upon  oar 
ministers  yet,  year  after  year — only,  a  journey  to  Kendal  at 
that  time  was  not  what  it  has  since  become  in  the  days  of 
complete  railway  communication  and  Pulman  cars.  We 
remember,  for  example,  our  first  visit  to  that  Westmorland 
town,  in  August,  1846,  in  the  capacity  of  clerical  substitute. 
We  were  advised,  impiimis,  to  take  the  steamboat  to  Liver- 
pool,  and  stay  there  all  night ;  then,  next  day,  we  got  the 
railwav  to  Lancaster — for  the  London  line  had  only  been 
opened  as  far  north  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Roses ;  finally, 
we  drove  on  the  top  of  a  coach  the  last  twenty-two  miles, 
and  arrived  in  the  commercial  capital  of  Westmoi^land  late 
on  the  evening  of  our  third  day's  adventures.  We  found 
that  the  audience  in  Zion  Chapel  was  what  would  be  called 
select,  as  well  as  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  The  Somervells,  the  Whitwells,  the 
Hewitsons,  and  others  who  still  survive,  were  even  then  John 
Guthrie's  right  hand  men,  and  of  course,  like  him,  young  and 
active.  They  were  all  warmly  attached  to  their  minister,  as 
having  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  showing 
them  the  way  of  truth  more  perfectly  than  they  had  for- 
merly known  it.  They  also  loved  him  for  his  own  amiability 
and  kindness  of  heart ;  while  they  were  also  proud  of  his 
learning  and  abilities,  as  well  as  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  town  for  the  same.   They  knew,  however, 
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tiiat  he  was  a  mm  of  independent  spirit,  with  a  mind  of  his 
own,  and  that  if  he  thought  a  certain  coarse  of  conduct 
right  he  would  adopt  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  them. 
I  still  recollect  the  energy  with  which  a  decidedly  intellec- 
tual lady  declaimed  against  the  part  which  Mr.  Quthrie 
had  taken  in  a  keenly  contested  election  in  Kendal,  a  few 
months  before  the  time  of  my  visit  She  had  been  walking 
through  the  town,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  saw  a  billposter  sticking  up  handbills  in  the  streets  and 
openings  of  the  gates,  each  great  sheet  signed  "  J.  Quthria'^ 
She  felt  shocked  to  think  that  a  man  of  her  pastor's  standing 
and  dignity  would  condescaid  to  guide  the  electors  to  what 
he  thought  a  righteous  decision.  We  opined  her  decidedly 
fastidious,  even  when  she  was  speaking  to  us  ;  and,  looking 
back  upon  her  criticisms,  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  still 
A  mans  Christianity  should  shine  at  the  polling  booth  as 
well  as  at  the  prayer  meeting.  And  if  a  Christian  minister 
thinks  that  he  can  give  wholesome  advice  about  an  election 
by  means  of  a  handbill,  he  may  serve  his  master  as  truly  in 
that  placard  as  in  the  sermon  he  preaches  or  the  book  he 
publishes.  It  was  very  like  John  Guthrie  to  put  out  that 
handbill.  His  Christianity  was  very  comprehensive.  It  em- 
braced and  influenced  his  mind  about  a  parliamentary  election, 
AS  well  as  about  unconditional  election.  We  do  not  say 
that,  like  the  petrel,  he  loved  the  storm  for  its  own  sake ; 
bat^  conscious  of  considerable  logical  and  rhetorical  powers, 
he  took  pleasure  in  exercising  the  same  for  the  ^ood  of 
his  fellow-men,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  m  any 
righteous  cause. 

We  remember  visiting  him  at  Kendal  again,  towards  the 
close  of  1847.  He  was  then  busy  with  the  translation  of 
Brandt's  Life  of  Arminiua,  from  the  original  Latin  into 
English.  He  showed  us  his  manuscript,  and  asked  our 
opinion  about  the  rendering  of  certain  passages.  By  that 
admirable  translation  he  helped  to  remove  the  misconcep- 
tions which  had  gathered  around  both  the  doctrines  and  the 
character  of  the  founder  of  Arminianism ;  for  he  made  it 
plain  to  the  English  reader  both  that  the  hero  of  his  book 
was  an  amiable  and  godly  divine,  and  that  his  doctrines  were 
just  that  system  of  Scriptural  orthodoxy  which  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  grace  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man. 
In  fact,  John  Guthrie  himself,  and  John  Guthrie's  doctrines, 
were  in  reality  the  Scottish  counterpart  of  the  great  Dutch 
theologian  and  his  theology. 

Dr.  Guthrie  began  to  feel  that,  however  dear  Kendal  was 
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to  him,  it  was  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  now  one  of  the  recognized  fathers  and 
founders.  Especially  was  his  residence  in  the  south,  as  he 
thought,  inconvenient  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Consequently,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  about  thirty  friends,  who  formed 
a  new  Evangelical  Union  Church,  which  met  in  the  hall  of 
tile  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Qlasgow,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Athenseum.  We  were  then  the  only  ministerial  representative 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Glasgow  proper,  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  congregation 
were  drawn  from  our  own  church.  But  we  gave  our  eminent 
brother  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  city;  for  we  felt  that  his 
presence  in  it  as  a  man  of  learning,  intellect,  and  piety,  lent 
much  additional  weight  to  qur  denominational  testimony. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Guthrie  laboured  at  that  time  in  Glasgow, 
and  our  ministerial  communion  with  him  was  always  agree- 
able and  profitable.  One  reminiscence  rises  prominently 
out  of  the  now  distant  past.  In  October,  1849,  he  and  we 
were  both  at  Kendal  at  the  ordination  of  his  successor,  the 
Bev.  William  Taylor,  still  the  honoured  pastor  of  the  church. 
He  had  expected  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  enjoying 
intercourse  with  old  friends.  But,  just  as  we  were  entering 
the  hall  in  which  the  evening  soiree  was  to  be  held,  he 
received  a  letter  (for  the  day  of  telegrams  had  not  then 
arrived),  announcing  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  Eliza,  and  advising  his  immediate  return  home. 
All  the  next  dav  we  travelled  with  him  to  Glasgow ;  and  we 
could  see  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  report  he  would  hear 
when  he  entered  his  own  dwelling.  His  anxious  fears  were 
only  too  fully  realized,  and  he  and  his  beloved  partner  were 
then  called  upon  to  lay  the  dust  of  their  darling  in  the  grave. 
But  if  we  were  privileged  to  show  him  any  little  kindness 
on  that  occasion,  ne  was  able  to  pav  us  back  with  interest 
repeatedly.  We  still  recollect  how  kindly  he  came  into  our 
house  one  day,  not  long  after,  saying,  "  I  heard  that  you  had 
not  been  very  well,  and  have  come  to  offer  to  preach  for  you 
on  Sabbath  afternoon." 

During  his  first  Glasgow  pastorate  Mr.  Guthrie  did  good 
service  by  a  series  of  controversial  discourses  against  the 
positions  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  Unitarian  minister 
in  the  city.  The  course  was  made  yet  more  exciting  by  the 
£Btct  that  Mr.  Clark  came,  every  Sabbath  evening,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  took  down  notes,  and  replied  to  the  lectures  in 
his  own  place  of  worship.   Perfect  good  feeling  was  mani- 
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fested  on  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Clark  admitted  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  a  foeman  altogether  worthy  of  his  steel.  They  had  also 
agreeable  private  intercourse,  so  that  no  bitterness  of  spirit 
marked  the  keen  and  complete  diseussion  of  the  momentous 
topics  involved. 

Tet  Mr.  Quthrie  laboured  under  one  serious  defect  during 
all  that  Glasgow  pastoiute — namely,  that  he  had  no  chajpel  of 
his  own,  but  required  to  meet  in  a  hired  hall.  To  buud  an 
edifioe  of  any  a{^>earanoe  at  aU,in  a  city  like  Glasgow,required 
more  money  and  more  speculative  daring  than  the  courch 
which  assembled  in  the  Atheneeum  at  that  time  possessed. 
Thia  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Guthrie  was  ready  to  entertain 
the  call  which  he  received  towards  the  end  of  1851«  from  the 
£.  U.  Church  in  Greenock,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ruther- 
ford, in  that  aea->port.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
ten  years  which  our  departed  friend  s^ent  in  Greenock  were 
perhaps  the  most,  useful  years  of  his  minbterial  career.  The 
chapel  waa  of  sudi  a  sise  that  his  voice  could  easily  command 
it ;  the  people  were  proud  of  his  acknowledged  abilities,  and 
loved  the  minister  as  well  as  his  ministrations.  Once  every 
two  years  the  Theological  Academy  was  taught  in  autumn  in 
the  se68ion*house  of  the  church,  and  additional  dignity 
seemed  to  be  lent  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  pastor,  by 
the  goodly  array  of  clerical  fledglings  who  biennially  came 
to  the  town  to  be  taught  spiritually  how  to  reap  when  the 
natural  harvests  were  yellow  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
Many  a  minister  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world  has  pleasant  memories  of  these  diligent  but  delightful 
times  at  Greenock,  and  the  pleasant  tea-parties  in  James 
Morison's  lodgings  near  Gourock,  and  John  Guthrie's  house 
on  the  high  road  between  the  sea-port  and  the  village. 

But  it  looked  as  if  church  and  college  were  not  enough 
for  the  irreprehensible  energy  of  our  laborious  brother.  It 
was  in  Greenock  that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
German  lanraage,  in  which  he  ultimately  became  a  distin- 
guished proncient.  There,  too,  he  determined  to  obtain 
medical  knowledge,  and  actually  came  up  to  Glasgow,  for 
two  sessions,  to  attend  the  mediciEd  classes,  leaving  Greenock 
every  Monday  morning  and  returning  every  Friday  after- 
noon. Temperance  politics  were,  moreover,  powerfully 
agitating  the  minds  of  earnest  total  abstainers  in  Scotland 
at  that  time,  and  John  Guthrie  elected  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Scottish  Temperance  Lea^ae  on  the  side  of  moral  suasion, 
as  against  the  Permissive  Bill  party  on  the  side  of  parlia- 
mentary prohibition.   A  keen  series  of  controversial  letters 
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appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  joamals,  first  between  him 
and  Dr.  M'CuUoch  of  Dumfries  (who  admitted  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  practised  controversialists  of  the  day),  and 
afterwards  between  him  and  his  own  ecclesiastical  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Guthrie  felt  hurt 
because  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  seemed  to  side  with  Mr.  Kirk  and  the  Christian  Newa; 
and,  consequently,  in  a  somewhat  wounded  state  of  mind, 
and  to  the  great  regret  of  his  congregation,  he  was  disposed 
to  regard  favourably  a  call  to  Albany  Street  Church,  London 
(afterwards  Tolmer's  Square),  which  was  about  this  time 
presented  to  him. 

He  remained  in  the  metropolis  for  five  years,  and,  as  we 
believe,  achieved  important  results  there  for  the  Evangelical 
Union,  as  well  as  for  God's  cause  in  general.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  it  was  during  his  ministry,  and  greatly 
through  his  efforts,  that  the  handsome  edifice  in  Tolmer's 
Square  was  reared,  in  which  the  Eev.  Arthur  Hall  now 
ministers,  the  renowned  Newman  Hall's  brother,  nor  that 
it  was  his  residence  in  London  that  called  forth  his  two 
admirable  books  on  Infant  Baptism  and  Church  Establish* 
ments;  but  we  are  chiefly  impressed,  in  reviewing  that 
chapter  of  our  departed  friend's  life,  with  the  fact  tiiat  by 
his  mtercourse  with  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Congre- 
gational body  in  London,  he  removed  to  a  large  extent  the 
prejudice  which  they  had  entertained  against  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union,  through  misconception  as  to  the  tenets  of  her 
ministers  and  people.  He  used  often  to  tell  how  the  late 
Dr.  Liefchild,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Albany  Church, 
soon  after  Dr.  Guthrie's  removal  thither,  showed  how 
thoroughly  he  sympathized  with  his  teaching,  and  possibly, 
how  he  hfiid  profited  by  intercourse  with  him,  by  mating  the 
following  comment  on  1  Cor.  iii,  6 :  "  Observe,  the  apostle 
does  not  say,  as  he  is  often  quoted,  or  rather  misquoted  as 
saying,  *  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  hut  Ood  alone  can 
give  the  increase ; '  as  if  all  the  parties  concerned  might  be 
willing  for  the  increase,  and  the  Lord  the  only  unwilling 
one.  No.  A  simple  historical  statement  is  made  to  the 
efiect  that,  while  Paul  planted  faithfully,  and  Apollos  watered 
eloquently,  God  did  give  the  increase  abundantly — an  in- 
crease which  he  is  always  willing  to  give  when  the  means 
are  earnestly  and  prayerfully  used."  Dr.  Guthrie  used  also 
to  tell  excitedly  of  a  certain  day  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Congregational  Board,  a  debate  was  held  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  certain  member,  who  had  newly  come  to 
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London,  should  be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the 
Society — indeed  our  old  friend  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle  of  Leith, 
now  of  Barbican  ChapeL  Dr.  Guthrie  nobly  declai-ed, "  if  you 
do  not  take  him  in,  to  be  consistent^  you  must  put  me  out ;  for 
I  hold  all  that  he  holds,  and  vice  versd"  Then,  as  member 
after  member  of  the  Board  asked  this  and  that  question,  both 
as  to  our  church  polity  and  theological  belief,  he  was  enabled 
to  answer  so  successfully  and  satisfactorily  that,  by  loudly 
expressed  and  unanimous  consent,  the  f  resn  Scottish  candi- 
date was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  London  Congrega- 
Uonal  Board.  Ever  since,  no  hesitation  has  been  expressed 
as  to  accepting  our  ministers  as  pastors  of  churches ;  while 
the  list  of  the  entire  Evangelical  Union  fraternity  has  been 
repeatedly  published  in  the  Cov-gregational  Tear  Book,  as 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  Independent  ministerial  brother- 
hood. 

Unfortunately,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  chapel-building  which 
had  tried  Dr.  Guthrie  at  Glasgow  followed  him  to  London ; 
and  certain  complications,  which  need  not  be  particularised, 
having  arisen  out  of  the  erection  of  the  expensive  chapel  in 
Tolmer  Square,  Mr.  Guthrie,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
brethren  in  the  north,  turned  his  face  Scotland-ward  again. 
It  was  well  that,  as  he  had  commenced,  so  he  should  end,  his 
labours  in  Scotland — that  as  he  had  helped  to  plant  the  tree 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  he  should  tend  its  expanding 
boughs  with  even  the  last  fraction  of  his  energy.  We  need 
not  enlarge  here  on  his  Howard  Street  and  West  Campbell 
Street  ministries,  during  what  may  be  called  his  second 
Glasgow  pastorate,  between  1867  and  1877,  and  from  which 
he  omy  retired  as  the  springs  of  life  within  were  beginning  to 
fail.  fondly  hoped,  however,  to  be  enabled  to  prosecute 
for  some  years  the  less  arduous  duties  of  professor,  in  our 
Divinity  Mall,  to  which  he  had  been  re-appointed  at  the 
Conference  of  1877.  It  was  with  a  pang  that  he  relin- 
quished that  chair  of  Apologetics  for  which,  both  from  natural 
ability,  mental  taste,  and  sdiolarly  accomplishments,  he  was 
eminently  qualified. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  indeed  remarkable.  He 
had  borne  up  bravely  during  repeated  and  what  must  have 
been  burdensome  farewells.  Me  had  reached  the  London 
that  he  loved,  intending  to  set  Bail  with  her  who  had  been 
so  long  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  his  youngest 
son,  for  that  antipodal  island  to  which  he  had  been  preceded 
by  one  dearly  beloved  daughter  and  two  precious  and  pro- 
mising sons.   His  passage  nad  been  taken  out  in  the  snip. 
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«nd  he  had  duly  "  paid  tixe  &Te  thereof."  The  prophet  was 
not  fleeing  to  this  southern  Tarshish  from  the  path  of  duty. 
No ;  but  the  Lord  desired  to  give  his  weary  sei'vant  release 
sooner  than  he  anticipated.  He  was  to  reach  another  shore 
than  that  of  New  Zealand — even  the  New  Jerusalem.  The 
voyage  was  to  a  more  distant  clime ;  but  it  would  be  far 
more  speedily  accomplished.  See !  the  celestial  bark  has 
already  arrived,  steered  by  angels,  and  all  ready  for  its 
passage  through  the  ethereal  main.  The  intending  emigrant 
is  told  of  this  celestial  ship.  He  is  to  go  not  with  the  one, 
but  with  the  other — not  with  the  "  Hankow,"  but  with  the 
heavenly  frigate.  So  he  smiles,  well  pleased,  saying, 
"  Living  or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's." 

His  dust  now  sleeps  peacefully  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  was  better  known  than  in  any 
other  place,  and  not  far  from  that  well-frequented  railway 
line  along  which  he  used  to  flit  so  oft  on  his  divine  masters 
errands  of  love. 

Possibly  some  readers  may  not  consider  this  sketch  com- 
plete unless  we  sum  up  in  one  or  two  particulars  the  chief 
points  in  his  character  and  secret  power. 

He  was  a  man  of  highly  honourable  feeling.  A  mean 
action  he  could  not  condescend  to  perform.  The  reputation 
of  a  friend  was  safe  in  his  keeping.  He  abhorred  all  evil- 
speaking.  He  frowned  upon  tale-bearing.  Gossip  at  the 
expense  of  an  absent  brother  he  would  have  none  or. 

He  was  willing  to  mfferfor  the  ti^h's  and  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Many  who  begin  well  in  the  way  of  witness- 
bearing  do  not  run  well  or  end  well ;  but  our  brother  nailed 
his  colours  to  the  mast.  He  did  not  turn  back  from  his 
little  Calvary.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  crucified  for  the 
cause  of  Christ's  truth. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  calibre  and  cuUture  of  mind.  We 
shall  not  soon,  in  this  respect,  look  upon  his  lise  again.  He 
drew  for  illustration  from  all  quarters,  and  for  ornamental 
and  confirming  quotations  from  all  authors,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  prose  and  verse.  His  articles  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  ever  since  it  was  projected.  We 
shall  never  see  the  welcome  signature  "  J.  G.,  G."  again. 
The  latter  "  G  "  means  Glory  now  !  In  that  bright  and  better 
world  we  expect  to  meet  him  yet,  and  receive  from  him 
communications  concerning  the  ways  and  perfections  of 
God,  as  much  superior  to  those  which  dropped  on  earth  from 
his  gifted  tongue  and  pen  as  manhood  excels  infancy  and  the 
day  the  dawn. 
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Almost  all  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Union  preached 
what  might  be  called  Fvmeral  Sermons  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  Qnthrie's  lamented  death.  Many  of  these  have  appeared 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  our  weekly  organ,  the  Christian  News. 
We  feel  much  obliged  to  our  esteemed  brother,  Dr.  William 
Bathgate  of  Kilmarnock,  for  sending  to  us  for  insertion  in 
this  Magazine  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  have 
pleasure  in  appending  to  our  own  more  entirely  narrative 
article: — 

Remarks  on  the  Late  Rev.  Dr.  JOHN  GUTHRIE. 
Addressed  to  Winton  Place  Congregatioii,  on  22d  September. 

Since  last  Sabbath  a  very  dear  and  honoured  minister  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  has  died — has  "fallen  asleep."  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  refer  to  our  deceased  brother,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Guthrie,  who  expected  to  sail  for  New  Zealand 
one  of  these  days,  but  died  in  London,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing last.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  with  such  fatal  disease  upon  him  it  was  more 
than  fortunate,  it  was  providential  that  he  never  got  on  board 
the  vessel  bound  for  other  lands.  I  daresay,  in  one  sense,  it 
is  not  very  material  whether  we  die  on  the  sea  or  on  the 
land.  The  blast  of  the  archangel's  trumpet  can  as  easily 
awaken  the  sleeping  dust  a  thousand  fathoms  down  in  the 
vast  Atlantic,  as  the  sleeping  dust  in  the  village  graveyard. 
Bat  it  is  something  for  relatives  and  friends  to  have  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  very  spot  where  the 
hallowed  dust  lies.  Since  he  was  to  die,  I  am  thankful  the 
sable  messenger  found  him  on  the  land  and  not  in  mid- 
ocean.  My  words  regarding  our  departed  brother  will  be 
very  few  Uiis  afternoon,  but  I  feel  that  they  are  more  than 
doe,  and  that  you  may  expect  them. 

Some  of  you  heard  the  remarkable  discourse  he  preached 
thirty-five  years  ago,  at  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  The  text  was,  "  Earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ! "  I  see  that,  when  told  he  was  dying,  he  said, 
"  Is  it  so  ?  I  am  not  surprised ;  living  or  dying,  I  am  the 
Lord's."  Between  that  discourse  and  this  characteristic 
saying,  these  thirty-five  years  spread  themselves  out,  and  are 
faithfully  filled  up  with  Christian  work,  with  ministerial, 
professorial,  and  literary  labours  accomplished  for  the 
master,  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  group  of  Christian 
Churches.  I  do  not  repeat  what  has  been  most  justly  more 
than  once  said  of  late  about  the  great  wealth  of  his  mental 
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powers,  and  the  depth  and  variety  of  bis  caltnre.  I  am 
thinking  to-day  of  the  manly,  noble,  and  eminmtly  ChduS" 
tian  traits  of  our  beloved  brother's  character.  He  was 
magnanimous,  great-hecurted,  tender-hearted,  and  has  left  us 
the  legacy  which  only  such  a  man  can  leave.  His  career 
was  somewhat  chequered,  but  he  was  always  brave,  and 
breathed  the  spirit  of  Christian  honour.  In  the  Churches  ho 
served,  and  among  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  outside  our 
own  little  community,  he  has  left  influences  which  all  tend 
toward  lifting  up.  Those  beautiful  hymns  of  his,  too,  lift 
up  the  heart  of  the  small  meeting  and  the  great  congregation 
to  the  higher  regions.  As  he  himself  said,  on  the  very 
threshhold  of  the  heavenly  home,  living  or  dying  he  was 
the  Lord's.  And  now,  our  beloved  brother,  after  a  long  spell 
of  most  honourable,  useful  work  in  the  service  of  the 


great  vacancy  in  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  and  dearest.  For 
a  short  while  you  and  I  will  think  of  him  as  we  knew  him, 
filled  and  clothed  with  Christian  manliness,  and  as  living  in 
the  Lord  in  the  unseen  countries.  By  and  bye,  I  trust,  we 
shall  meet  him  again,  when  our  own  battle  is  fought  out, 
when  our  own  course  is  finished — ^finished,  I  hope,  with  joy, 
with  joy  unspeakable.  The  shadows  from  the  great  eternity, 
and  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  are  multiplying  on  the 
path  of  not  a  few  of  us.  A  serious,  solemn  joy  rises  within 
us  as  we  feel  these  shadows.  They  leave  no  terror  in  the 
heart,  for  these  shadows  come  from  the  land  where  the  dear 
Redeemer  lives.  In  letters  of  light,  among  the  shadows 
themselves,  we  trace  His  own  blessed  promise,  **  Because  I 
live  ye  shall  live  also."  Is  not  that  everything  which  the 
Christian  pilgrim  can  wish?  My  anxiety  is,  not  about  the 
future,  but  about  living  im,  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  present,  so  living  as  to  please  Him.  Like  our  departed 
friend  and  brother,  may  we  feel  that  we  are  Christ's,  and 
that  He  Himself  is  ours. 


The  air  is  full  of  politics,  full  of  wars,  fiill  of  Eastern  and 
Western  questions,  full  of  confusing  noises  from  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  and  Cabul ;  but  theology,  that   Queen  of  the 

*  An  E$8ay  on  Eternal  Puniahmeni,  By  Rev.  M.  Handles,  author  of 
StAHUtUkm,  ftc.  Third  edition,  reyised  and  enlai^ged.  London  :  Weetem 
Conference  Office,  fto. 


supreme  master,  has  gone  home. 


FOR  EVER."  • 
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Sciences,"  being  supreme  in  the  minister's  study,  holds  all 
other  themes  in  subjection,  and  bids  them  advance  or  retire 
at  the  sign  of  her  sceptre.  To-day  she  bids  them  retire 
till  at  least  this  little  colloquy  is  ended. 

P. — ^During  our  conversation  yesterday,  while  we  were 
discussing  some  of  the  positions  taken  up  by  O.  W.  Olver, 
in  his  Femley  Lecture  on  Life  and  Death,  you  incidentally 
remarked,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  that  you  had  been 
looking  into  Mr.  Randies'  For  Ever.  Let  me  understand  you. 
Did  you  mean  that  you  had  read  it,  or  that  you  had  simply 
glanced  at  the  table  of  contents,  or  that,  being  in  the  book* 
seller's,  you  had  taken  it  up,  turned  over  a  few  of  its  pages, 
and  satisfied  yourself  that  you  were  familiar  with  all  the 
author  could  say  on  the  subject  ?  That,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  is  the  way  a  good  many  books  are  looked  into  in  these 
rather  fast  tixnes. 

71 — ^You  are  rather  facetious  this  morning,  my  friend ; 
bat  pray  don't  indulge  in  playfulness  at  my  expense.  I  am 
not,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  most  genial  humour  to-day,  and  if 
we  enter  into  discussion  it  may  possibly  become  somewhat 
warm.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  so  mean  an  act  to  either 
bookseller  or  author  as  your  words  would  insinuate.  To 
eream  a  book  at  the  counter,  then  lay  it  down  as  if  it  was 
not  worth  creaming ;  to  take  with  you  its  leading  idea  and  a 
few  of  its  illustrations,  then  stalk  along  on  the  stilts  that 
are  stolen,  is  about  as  mean  a  thing  as  men  who  handle 
books  can  be  guilty  of.  I  trust  you  know  me  better  than 
to  suppose  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  anything  of  the  sort 
When  I  said  I  had  looked  into  For  Ever,  I  meant  that  I  had 
cone  over  its  444  pages — not  quite  an  easy  task  in  these 
days — ^with  some  little  care,  and  had  made  myself  pretty 
fiumiliar  with  the  author's  whole  line  of  thought. 

P. — ^Peccavi  I  There,  now,  you  can  demand  no  more  than 
that ;  and  since  we  are  on  good  terms  again,  we  will  be 
careful  not  to  ruffle  each  other's  tranquillity  to-day.  I,  too, 
have  just  been  reading  For  Ever,  and  felt  somewhat 
interested  in  the  fact  Siat  you  had  been  looking  into  it, 
inaamoch  as  it  might  form  the  topic  for  an  earnest  hour's 
talk.  To  discuss  a  book  with  which  we  disagree  might  be 
more  bracing  this  morning ;  but  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  sleeping  over  it,  simply  because  we  are  at  one  with  its 
idea  and  aim.  Ton  have  run,  as  I  know,  the  circle  of  all 
the  'ologies  on  the  question,  and  know  how  to  estimate  the 
light  they  give.  You  have  felt  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  the  subject,  but  have  retained  that  calmness  which  enables 
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you  to  feel  your  wa^r  amid  the  newexeitanent  which  the 
question  of  future  punishment  has  raised;  Did  it  strike 
you,  when  you  had  finished  For  Ever,  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Femley  Lecture,  "  the  literature  of  the  subject,  bei^g 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  is  more  abundant  than 
varied"? 

T, — I  have  ho^,  I  confess,  Mr.  Olver's  idea  for  a  long  time. 
And,  yet,  it  seems  as  if  Sal/vator  Mu/i^,  Eternal  Hope,  and 
much  more  besides,  had  been  written  under  the  impression 
that  with  new  books  there  must  necessarily'  always  come 
new  light.  Earnest  discussion  of  great  themes,  carried  on 
with  skiU  and  high  aim,  should  scarcely  leave  matters  exactly 
as  they  were  found ;  and,  yet,  one  feels  that  in  connection 
with  this  discussion  anything  that  is  new  is  scarcely  truei 
Batteries  have  been  opened  fiercely  on  the  old  porition,  but 
after  every  assault  the  strongholds  remain.  The  philosoplu* 
cal,  ethical,  philological,  and  ezegetioal  ground  taken  up  so 
long  ago  remains  firm.  There  is  a  passage  in  Bainy's 
Criticism  to  this  eifect,  and  which  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean:  ''After  deducting  what  is  to  be  rnt  down  for  mere 

Crverse  prejudices,  if  such  appear  presenti  and  also  what  is  to 
set  down  for  the  fashion  of  tne  day,  whioh  sometimes 
influences  critics  as  much  as  it  does  ladies,  there  commonly 
remains  something  to  have  justice  done  to  it  in  the  interests 
of  truth.  You  may  not  be  qualified  to  do  that  justice  to  it 
But,  if  you  will  have  patience,  you  will  find  it  done  at  last 
by  some  one."  A  friend  remarked  the  other  day  that  he 
was  surprised  to  notice,  in  reading  a  certain  history  of  doctrine, 
how  large  a  place  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  punish- 


think,  in  such  a  matter  to  surprise  any  one.  Such  funda- 
mental discussions  are  recurrent  Theological  thought  is 
frequently  marked  by  a  series  of  retrogi^e  movements. 
Its  progress  is  far  from  being  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 
The  old  ground  has  to  be  retraversed,  and  time  and  energy 
expended  upon  it  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  conquest 
of  territory  ahead.  It  may  sound  like  a  *'  bull,"  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  much  that  is  written  on  this  subject  just  now 
looks  very  like  a  progress  backwards.  How  far  back,  it  is 
not  worth  while  investigating.  Is  it  pride,  I  sometimes  ask 
myself,  that  makes  the  present  age  refuse  to  stand  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  past  ?  Why  should  we  have  to  dc^  with 
every  doctrine  as  Descartes  did  with  the  profoundest  of  all 
questions, — that  is,  rid  ourselves  of  all  opinions  that  we  have 
previously  admitted  into  our  beliefe,  and  begin  all  anew 


ment  occupied  within  its  pages. 
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fitmi'  the  very  foundation,  simply  because,  in  a  moment  of 
exdtement,  some  soul  startles  us  with  the  assaults  that  are 
made  on  the  ground  we  have  occupied  ?  I  am  not  a  great 
reader  of  novels,  but  in  a  leisure  hour  the  other  day  there 
fell  into  my  hand  one  in  whioh  I  met  with  this  rather  sugges- 
tive passage :  "  You  know,  every  young  fellow  starts  in  life 
by  knocking  down  all  the  belie&  he  finds  before  him,  and 
then  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  setting  them  up  again. 
It  is  only  after  acMtne  years  he  gets  to  know  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  lies  in  the  old  commonplaces  he  once 
desnised." 

A — ^Pray,  where  did  you  meet  with  that  quotation? 
There  is  so  much  accurate  observation  in  it,  and  so  much 
common  sense  too,  that  if  the  novel  has  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  stuff  I  could  almost  spare  an  hour  on  that 
novel  myself;  and  others  also  might  profit  by  it.  For,  if 
boyish  convictions,"  finding  an  utterance  witii  a  warmth 
that  startles  people,  are  to  bring  us  back  to  the  consideration 
of  topics  settled  so  long  ago,  and  so  often  since,  there  can  be 
Uttie  advancement  in  the  wider  fields  that  all  the  sciences 
are  opening  up  to  the  religious  mind.  Sidney  Smith  is  said, 
by  ms  daughter,  to  have  had  "  no  youth  in  his  writings,  no 
period  of  crude  and  extravagant  theoretical  opinions,"  which 
case  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  an  exception  among 
thinkers  axid  writers;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
emdities  and  extravagances  of  some  writers  in  these  times 
were  confined  to  other  subjects  than  that  of  future  punish- 
meni  It  is  true  that  this  restless  ferment,  even  on  a  subject 
so  pwif ul,  is  to  be  prefenred  to  mere  stagnation  and  inert- 
ness; it  is  better  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  than  that  they  should 
be  dumb  with  indifference.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
enthusiasm  should  not  gather  round  some  practical  work 
that  is,  as  every  one  knows,  so  very  urgent  oh  all  hands. 
Zeal  is  a  good  thing,  and  there  are  cold  and  careless  hearts 
that  need  the  rebuke  it  offers ;  but  a  little  more  knowledge 
would  often  make  the  zeal  of  much  greater  valae.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  courageous  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  but  no 
man  need  be  ashamed  of  turning  back  when  he  meets  with 
rocks  that  are  quite  impassable.  Mr.  Bandies  makes  it  very 
plain,  as  you  have  seen,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Destructionist 
and  the  XJniversalist,  there  are  rocks  over  which  there  is  no 
logical  pathway ;  and  that  for  anything  like  safety  to  thought 
tiiere  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  great  broad  truths, 
the  very  commonplaces  of  the  Bible.    It  is  not  allowable 
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on  such  a  subject  to  mix  "honest  mirth  with  thouffhis 
divine ; "  otherwise,  one  might  find  abimdant  room  for  play- 
fahiess  at  the  course  which  the  discussion  has  pursued,  and, 
in  some  cases,  at  the  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusions  "  to 
which  it  has  come.  The  sickly,  sentimental  play  on  the 
brinks  of  great  precipices  of  principle  has  exposed  more  than 
one  mind  to  danger. 

jT. — You  remember,  I  dare  say,  how  J.  Russel  Endean, 
with,  I  think,  a  legitimate  severity,  reminds  Canon  Farrar 
that  a  teacher  "should  not  forget  what  is  the  true  temper 
and  calmness  of  the  Christian  controversialist ;  not  conde- 
soend  to  throw  obloquy  on  his  opponent;  nor  rattle  the  chains 
of  pains  and  penalties  in  his  laoe.''  This  passage  occurred 
to  me  when  I  thought  of  the  calm,  masterly  self-control  with 
which  For  Ever  has  been  written.  For  the  opponents  of 
endless  punishment  have  given  considerable  provocation  in 
their  iHreatment  of  the  subject,  and  of  those  who  write  and 
speak  in  its  defence.  Even  Mr.  Cox,  who  might,  I  presume, 
be  expected  to  be  somewhat  mild,  can  indulge  in  a  moat 
offensive  tone,  as  well  as  in  the  most  defective  exegesis.  As, 
for  example,  when  with  warmth  he  writes,  "  Lives  there  the 
man  with  soul  so  dead  and  brain  so  narrow  that  he  can  take 
those  solemn  words — '  It  Asll  be  niore  iclerabU  for  them  at 
the  day  of  iudgment  than  for  you/  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  the  men  of  Tyre  wd  »id6n  will  not  be  condemned 
to  quite  so  hot  a  fire  as  the  men  of  Chorasin  and  Bethsaida  ?" 
Of  course,  to  broad-brained  men  every  difference  from  their 
<^inion  will  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a  brain  that  is 
narrow.  It  is  said  that  Bismarck  has  such  an  opinion  oi  his 
own  infallibilitv  that  he  deems  eulogy  an  impertinence  and 
censure  a  blasphemy.  There  are  at  least  a  few  who  resemble 
him  somewhat  in  the  latter  feature  of  this  photograph.  Mr. 
Cox  is  even  more  offensive  in  tone,  and  sins  with  a  higher 
hand  against  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  noblest 
Christian  minds  when  he  writes,  "Would  you,  then,  have  the 
vast  majority  of  men  damned  to  an  everlasting  torture  in 
order  that  you  may  feel  quite  sure  that  your  timid  soul  will 
sit  and  sing  itself  away  in  everlasting  bliss  ?  If  your  soul  is 
capable  of  no  higher  flight  than  that,  is  it  worth  saving  ?  is 
it  capable  of  everlasting  bliss  Now  this  is  froth,  mere 
rhetorical  froth.  But  you  know  that  is'  the  kind  of  thing 
that  tickles,  that  tells,  and  sells  just  now.  If  yon  wish  to 
gain  a  place  in  the  front  rank  just  now,  say  something  that 
will  assail  some  long-settled  doctrine,  otherwise  you  must 
be  content  to  occupy  a  vety  subordinate  position.   Did  you 
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notice  what  ibe  bookseller  said  the  otKer  day  when  we  asked 
him  if  be  bad  anything  fresh  and  stimulating  ?  "  You  mast 
take  up  a  heterodox  book,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  want  f resb* 
ness."  And  that  is  what  multitudes  are  saying.  Tet  X 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it  Assaults  on  fundamental 
doetrines  are  not  fresh.  They  may  be  new  to  you,  and  they 
may  be  in  the  fashion ;  but  if  things  so  illogical,  so  vapid^ 
80  nerveless,  were  written  in  defence,  men  would  call  them 
by  another  name  than  freshness.  The  "  exuberant  verbosdty 
to  use  ao  expression  thai  is  popular  enough  just  now,  dde^ 
not  entangle  the  writer  of  For  Ever,  and  make  him  lok^  hfi 
way  as  many  do.  The  mental  energy,  the  oultui^,  the 
patienee,  ihe  perseverance,  and  the  fmefy  balanced  thought 
with  ^ich  the  direct  testimony  of  Holy  Scripti^re  is  handled, 
must  make  Mr.  Bandies  a  muoi  safer  guide  on  this  subjeei 
at  leasts  than  either  Mr.  Fox  or  Canon  Farrar  can  be.  And 
his  influence  round  this  circle  of  thought  will  be  moreper- 
manent  for  good,  for  he  has  taken  time  to  his  work.  He  is 
cantioas.  The  soil  which  is  ploughed  superficially  and  for 
a  quick  return,  as  it  has  been  fiitely  said,  will  bear  but  frail 
and  fading  flowers, — ^the  planter  of  oaks  must  toil  in  faith  and 
patience  and  sublime  confidence  in  the  future- 

P.— ^You  are  right.  All  superficial  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  an  impertinence.  But  I 
observe,  in  connection  with  the  present  discussion  of  that 
doctrine,  whai  pains  me  even  more  than  its  superficiality. 
Hand  me  over  Salvalor  Mvmdi.  Yes,  here  is  the  passage  I 
was  thinking  of :  "Of  those  teachers  and  preachers  who 
honestly  retcun  the  dogma  which  attaches  an  endless  tor- 
ment to  the  sins  of  time,  no  man  can  ask  more  than  that, 
while  ihey  preach  it  with  sincerity,  they  also  keep  their 
minds  open  to  any  more  light  which  may  break  out  upon 
ihem  from  God's  Holy  Word ;  but  of  those  who  have  seen 
thai  light,  and  yet  will  not  sufifer  it  to  shine  through  their 
teaching,  what  can  one  say  but  that  they  are  less  worthy  of 
their  hi^h  calling  than  those  who  still  walk  in  darkness  ?" 
Tou  will  see  how,  if  one  cared  to  lay  the  lash  on  the  raw, 
what  room  there  is  here  for  inflicting  pain.    But  it  is  not 


refer,  nor  is  it  to  the  error  that  lurks  in  the  words — the 
dogma  which  attaches  an  endless  torment  to  the  sins  of 
time.''  That  is  an  example  of  ihe  superficiality  which  is  to 
be  deplored.  I  refer  to  the  insinuation,  cuttmg  and  cruel, 
that  men  will  not  sufier  the  light  they  have  received  to 
shine  through  their  teaching.   Of  whom  should  Mr.  Cox 


to  the  vast  assumption 
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speak  in  this  way  ?  Will  any  amount  of  intellectual  calibre 
warrant  an  attitude  so  offensive  towards  brethren,  who, 
when  they  hold  the  light  he  enjoys,  do  not  care  to  dash  their 
torch  in  the  faces  of  their  fellows  after  the  fashion  he 
approves.  If  there  is  one  thin^  more  than  another  calcu- 
lated to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  everything 
that  public  religious  teachers  say,  it  is  this  unguarded  treat- 
ment of  brethren  equally  upright,  able,  and  honourable  with 
the  author  himself.  And  what  one  laments  to  notice  is  the 
fact  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  spreadin/^.  Did  you  observe 
in  your  Contemporary,  for  September,  ttiis  passage, — "  Now, 
in  how  many  hundreds  of  pulpits,  next  Sunday,  will  there  be 
preaching  which  will  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
and  break  it  to  the  hope  ?  Let  us  leave  out  cases  of  gross 
and  shameful  teaching,  in  which,  for  example,  the  preacher 
will  speak  in  the  usual  terms  of  the  resurrection,  and  whisper 
up  his  sleeve  that  he  means  only  a  spiritual  resurrection.'* 
Tell  me,  is  it  the  mission  of  journalism  and  authorship  to 
persuade  the  people  that  all  men  are  liars,  and  that  even 
religious  teacners  must  be  thought  of  as  whispering  up 
their  sleeve  when  speaking  of  tiie  most  solemn  themes  ? 
It  is  surely  open  to  any  one  to  ask  who  are  the  men 
who  can  afford  to  speak  of  their  fellow-teachers  in  that 
fashion? 

T. — ^You  are  getting  warm.  I  was  just  thinking  that  it 
is  a  rather  poor  account  to  give  of  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  terminal  punishment,  to  represent  it  as  having 
so  little  power  upon  the  men  who  hold  it,  as  to  make  them 
indifferent  as  to  whether  its  light  should  shine  through  them 
or  not.  But,  then,  I  don't  forget  that  the  silent  ones,  and 
those  who  don't  enjoy  such  light,  are  represented  as  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  author  of  Salvator  Mundi  says,  "  Few 
of  the  more  thoughf  ul  and  cultivated  preachers  of  the  Qospel 
now  hold  the  dogma  of  everlasting  torment."  But  this 
parade  of  thoughtf  ulness  and  culture,  groundless  as  it  is,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  matter;  even  if  it  were  something  that 
could  be  relied  upon,  whidi  it  is  not.  What  concerns  us 
more,  is  to  know  on  what  the  dogma  of  Terminal  Punish- 
ment is  based,  and  what  is  its  influence  upon  the  world's 
life  ?  Following  the  author  of  -FVw  Ever,  as  he  cautiously 
leads  you  through  the  Testimony  of  ScHptiire,  and  brings 
the  Light  of  God's  Character  to  bear  upon  it,  and  views  it 
in  the  light  of  Christ* 8  Mediation,  you  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  Universalist  and  the  Destructionist  have  ground  neither 
in  the  Bible  nor  in  philosophy.    Where,  then,  can  they  find 
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it  ?  The  products  of  fancy  or  of  feeling  are  not  always  the 
most  solid  things  to  build  on. 

P. — That  is  true.  It  has  always  seemed  to  mo  that  the 
manner  in  which  human  feeling  is  appealed  to  hy  the  oppo* 
nents  of  endless  punishment  does  little  credit  to  their  cause. 
Human  feelings  are  often  poor  judges  of  what  is  wisest  and 
best.  The  culprit's  mother  never  wishes  her  son  punished* 
Her  feelings  cannot  stand  it.  But  to  consult  her  feelings 
would  be  a  strange  way  to  make  society  feel  safe.  Qoas 
feelings  are  infinitely  fine ;  yet  he  has  to  look  upon  a  world 
cursed  with  the  consequences  of  wrong  doings,  all  through 
the  centimes.  In  the  light  of  an  awful  truth  Tike  that,  mere 
sentiment  is  out  of  place.  Mere  feeling  would  not  only 
save  the  culprit  firom  punishment,  but  from  all  punishment. 
Feeling  cannot  decide  questions  of  right  and  wropg.  A  little 
more  accurate  psychological  knowledge  would  do  much  to 
save  a  few  writers,  in  these  times,  from  many  a  blunder 
while  dealing  with  questions  of  punishment.  "  Could  the 
saved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven,  when  the  muffled 
shrieks  of  their  brethren,  feint  from  the  distance,  fell  on  their 
ears  ?"  This  is  the  kind  of  chaff  Mr.  Randies  has  to  take 
up,  and,  in  his  masterly  chapter  on  human  sympathy,  show 
how  light,  indeed,  all  such  5iaff  must  be.  For,  if  wxere  be 
any  argument  in  that  kind  of  thing,  it  must  be  as  applicable 
now  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  and  as  applicable  now  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  it  can  be  to  his  sympathetic  children. 
Tet  he  punishes,  and  has  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  punished. 
Make  of  it  what  we  like,  these  are  facts  now.  Why  should 
it  be  so  ?  When  men  have  intelligently  answered  that  ques- 
tion, they  may,  perhaps,  also  feel  more  deeply ;  but  the  feel- 
ing will  not  enslave  the  judgment. 

T. — ^Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  ethics,  so  popularly 
taught  in  England,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  eschatological  subjects  ?  It  may  be  difficult  to 
distribute  the  blame;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Utilitarianism  has  done  much  to  vitiate  the  discussion  of 
these  solemn  questions.  Begarding  punishment  as  corrective, 
medicinal,  remedial — thus  failing  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
idea  of  punishment — it  has  largely  confused  thought  on  the 
treatment  which  impenitent  men  must  receive  at  the  hands 
of  a  rejected  Saviour.  Men  are  writing  as  if  improvement 
were  the  primary  and  only  object  of  pimishment.  But  pun- 
ishment, as  such,  does  not  contemplate  improvement,  makes, 
no  provision  for  remedial  measures,  applies  no  healing 
medicine.   Corrective  discipline  is  of  quite  another  character. 
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And  to  handle  tbui  subject  ad  if  the  impenitent's  future  were 
one  of  temporary  correction  is  just  about  as  wise  as  if  I  were 
to  Bay,  that  the  murderer  who  was  executed  the  other  day 
had  received  cortective  discipline. 

P. — Certainly ;  and  neither  of  you  would  be  speaking  as 
Wise  men  ought  to  speak.  By  the  way,  do  you  remember 
how  our  mutual  friend,  with  whom  we  spent  a  Monday 
inoming  not  so  long  ago,  startled  us  by  the  assertion  of  the 
strong  faith  he  had  in  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would 
ultimately  triumph  overall  souls  in  the  place  of  punishment; 
and,  as  Birks  puts  it,  the  "victory  of  divine  goodness"  be 
complete  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  had  no 
difficulties  for  him,  so  far  as  salvation  in  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, however  great  may  be  the  difficulties  he  feels  in  its 
relation  to  salvation  now.  He  does  not,  as  he  very  strongly 
asserted,  believe  in  the  irresistibility  of  the  Spirit's  influence 
on  the  soul  on  the  earth ;  but  he  has  firm  faith  in  the  idea  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  will  break  down  all  opposition  in  the  future. 
It  occurred  to  me  then,  and  it  has  now  and  again  occurred  to 
me  since,  that  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  if  evil  can  be  cured 
in  the  universe  by  this  irresistible  pressure,  it  should  have 
had  so  long,  so  universal,  and  so  ruinous  a  reign  among  men. 
The  (lod  who  hates  evil,  and  could  break  down  its  power 
in  this  way,  is  doing  what  is  certainly  very  mysterious  to 
us  in  tolerating  its  existence  so  long.  But  our  friend  is 
simply  speculating.  He  is  treading  the  air.  He  has  no 
rock  whatever  beneath  his  mental  feet.  His  theory  lifts  the 
question  altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  moral  obligations. 
As  Olver  puts  it,  in  his  Femley  Lecture,  "  Evil  was  not  a 
necessity,  it  was  a  possibility,  and  the  possibility  became  a 
fact.  The  Creator  did  not  prevent  it,  and,  therefore,  we  add, 
could  not  prevent  it  without  violating  the  fundamental 
condition  of  a  life  of  love — ^moral  freedom.  As  he  would 
not  violate  this  freedom  for  the  prevention  of  evil,  so  he 
will  not  violate  it  for  the  destruction  of  evil." 

T. — am  listening ;  but  I  have  been  thinking  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Birk's  book — the  Victory  of  Divine 
Ooodm^e — is  altogether  a  misnomer ;  that  it  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  theory  he  has  advanced,  and  would  more 
accurately  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Universal  ism  than  the 
doctrine  he  believes.  For  he  is  no  Universalist.  He  is  no 
Destructionist.  His  Awfvl  cmd  Stupendous  Conaolation  is 
a  daring  dream,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  How  perilous  the 
position  which  his  thought  has  taken,  how  inconsistent  his 
views,  how  inconsequential  his  reasonings,  Mr.  Randies  has 
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shown,  with  consummate  ability ;  but  however  he  found;  the 
patience  to  plod  on  from  point  to  point  in  his  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  is  more  than  I  can  make  out.  It  is  a  solemn 
subject,  but  I  cannot  help  speaking  of  one  passage  as  a  neat 


author  of  For  Ever^ "  expects  the  soul  in  perdition  to  forget 
his  misery  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
saved ;  somewhat  as  the  soldier  or  sailor  may  almost  f oi^et 
his  wounds  in  his  deep  joy  for  his  commander's  or  his 
oountry's  victoiy."  But  the  ''analogy/'  says  Mr.  Bandlesi 
fails.  The  soldier  is  on  the  winning  side ;  the  lost  soul  on  the 
opposite.  The  soldier  has  helped  to  win  the  victory ;  the 
lost  soul  has  fought  against  it  The  soldier  is  animated  by 
love  to  his  country  or  commander;  the  lost  soul  is  not  likely 
to  possess  that  principle  in  relation  to  the  saints  or  their 
king/'  This  is  pointed,  and  pierces  deep.  It  shows  what 
errors  lurk  in  the  use  of  false  analogies,  and  how  easily  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  feelings  may  cheat  us  out  of  the 
tmw.  K  a  preacher  is  goin^  to  paint  pictures,  he  must  be 
careful  about  the  way  in  which  he  mixes  his  colours. 

P. — "  Does  it  become  him  to  muffle  the  great  bell  by  which 
God  calls  on  millions  to  prepare  to  meet  him?"  You 
remember  the  sentence.  It  occurs  in  the  practical  conclusions 
of  For  Ever,  and  might  be  regarded  as  gathering  up  what 
Hr.  Randies  has  to  say  to  those  who  might  taunt  him  with 
teaching  a  doctrine  of  fear.  The  author  has  studied  his 
subject  too  deeplv  to  admit  of  his  overlooking  or  excluding 
any  motive  which  the  Bible  supplies.  The  "  terrors  of  the 
Lord  "  are  realities,  and  have  a  real  part  to  play  in  awing 
man  back  from  the  perdition  into  which  he  is  rushing. 
How  silly  it  is  in  writers  to  represent  honest,  earnest,  and 
cultured  minds  as  "  doing  battle  for  hell,"  because,  choosing 
to  speak  out  the  whole  truth,  they  warn  man  of  "  the  wrath 
to  come."  Is  it  of  no  moment  that  we  read  in  our  Bibles 
that  he  that "  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  upon  him?  "  And  believing  that,  must  we  be  so 
miwise  as  to  be  silent  about  it  ?  Have  we  been  so  unphilo- 
sophical  in  our  studies  of  man  as  to  imagine  that  fear  has 
no  mission  ?  Can  we  think  of  a  man  sinning  himself  into 
the  condition  which  the  Saviour  represents  when  he  says — 
take  the  talent  from  him  ?"  and  must  we,  because  men  talk 
about  motives  that  are  sordid  and  selfish,  refrain  from 
warning  the  man  of  the  tremendous  risk  he  is  running,  as 
well  as  of  the  sin  he  is  committing.  You  read,  I  understand, 
that  letter  in  the  papers  the  other  day  which  spoke  of  the 
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"  religion  of  fear."  I  hope  you  were  not  greatly  rtiffled  in 
temper  as  you  read  how  Englishmen  are  asked  to  sink 
such  ghastly  nightmares,  which  appeal  only  to  our  lowest 
natures/'  rernaps  pity  for  the  writer  prevented  your 
equanimity  from  being  much  disturbed.  It  is  rather  painful, 
however,  to  think  of  that  as  the  pabulum  which  is  dished 
out  to  a  reading  public,  and  on  which  men  are  expected  to 
grow  mentally  strong. 

T. — ^''Alas!  it  is  quite  possible  to  utter  nonsense  on 
almost  any  topic."   The  words  are  Mr.  Gillespie's,  and  are 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  Foi^  Ever,  as  you  remember,  in  a 
connection  that  compels  one  to  admit,  however  reluctantly, 
that  even  Mr.  Gillespie  himself  could  utter  at  least  a  little 
nonsense  on  important  themes.   To  talk  of  the  "  purposed 
misery  of  the  creature  for  the  misery's  own  sake,"  as  if  that 
were  within  sight  of  the  question  at  issue,  is  an  indication 
of  how  even  a  great  mind  could  sometimes  be  off  its  guard. 
To  confound  the  nature  and  the  love  of  God  was  soatoely 
worthy  of  his  metaphysical  acumen.    It  is  in  these  confu- 
sions we  find  the  seedplot  of  many  a  rank  growth  of  hurt- 
ful error  in  theological  thought.   But  we  must  change  the 
subject  now.   Our  conversation  will  at  least  be  useful  to 
ourselves  if  it  deepens  the  impression  in  our  minds  that 
remedial  possibilities  have  found  their  utmost  expression  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  that  nothing  more  remains.  The 
relation  of  men  to  that  Cross  must  define  their  future,  even 
as  it  defines  their  present,  and  the  opponents  of  endless 
punishment  will  have  hard  work  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
holds  out  the  slightest  encouragement  of  any  probation  be- 
yond the  grave.   The  philol<^cal  battle,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  is  dead  against  them.   There  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
a  few  more  fierce  conflicts  round  the  words  "  seon  ''  and 
"  jeonial ; "  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  dislodre 
Mr.  Olver  when  he  says,  "  the  true  meaning  of  the  woids 
is  that  of  changeless  and  undefined  duration,"  or,  as  Dr. 
Thomson  puts  it,  "  finality  and  fixedness."   You  and  I  have 
as  yet  but  little  claim  to  belong  to  that  higher  grade  of  the 
"  thoughtful  and  cultured  "  who  refuse  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  and  anything  we  can  think  or 
say  may  have  littie  weight  with  men;  but  we  may  at  leAst 
satisfv  ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  if  teachen^  and 
preacners  who  are  gathering  round  them  the  literature  of 
this  question,  will  add  to  it  For  Ever,  they  will  be  somewhat 
cautious  in  holding  up  before  a  wicked  man  who  rejects  Christ 
the  possibility  of  escaping  tiie  consequences  of  his  sin 
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anything  like  a  post  unortem  probation.  And  they  will  see 
aad  fed  that  men  who  tenderly  but  truly  teach  that 
before  the  rejector  of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  dark  future,  do 
not  get  their  notions  from  Dante  and  Milton,  but  from 
Christ ;  and  that  from  him  there  is  no  appeal. 

R.  11— M. 


THE  DOCTRINES  OF  CALVIN,  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES.* 

We  understand  by  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  the  doctrines 
termed  Calvinistic ;  and,  by  that  phrase,  not  the  doctrines 
which  Calvinists  hold  in  common  with,  but  those  which 
differentiate  them  from,  Evangelical  anti-Calvinists.  There 
are  such  doctrines.  Many  who  dissent  from  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine yet  hold  fast  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
faith ;  such  as,  the  triunity  of  the  adorable  Godhead,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  true  and  proper  atonement  of  Christ 
for  sin,  justification  by  faith,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration.  Therefore,  by  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  we 
understand  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic 
system. 

Now  what  are  these  doctrines  ?  The  putting  of  this  ques- 
tion leads  us  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  Quinquarticular 
Controversy — ^that  in  regard  to  the  five  pointe  in  debate 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  These  we  understand 
to  be.  Predestination,  Original  Sin,  Atonement,  Grace,  and 
Perseverance.  To  exhibit  the  Calvinistic  view  of  these 
points  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  some  may  imagine.  Had  the 
system  of  Calvinism  undergone  no  modification,  it  would  be 
a  very  simple  matter  to  state  the  Calvinistic  belief  in  regard 
to  it.  But  the  system  has  been  so  modified  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  some  who  claim  to  be  Calvinists  are  Calvinists  at  alL 
If  it  had  never  changed,  to  set  forth  its  distinctive  doctrines, 
it  would  be  necessaxy  simply  to  quote  from  acknowledged 
Calvinistic  standards.  We  can  state,  in  a  few  sentences, 
what  Calvinism  is,  according  to  the  Westmvast&r  Confession 
cf  FofUL  Predestination  includes  election  and  reprobation. 
Election  is  unconditional;  if  reprobation  is  not,  at  least  pre- 
terition  is,  and  the  sin  for  which  the  "  passed  by"  ones  "  are 
ordained  to  dishonour  and  wrath,"  they  inherited  from  Adiun, 

*  A  paper  read  by  Rev.  Geor^  Anderson,  Gaines,  K.  Y.,  at  the  Jane 
meetiiig  of  the  Ontario  Assooiation,  held  in  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  and  published 
in  aeocidanoe  with  the  request  of  that  body. 
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the  sin  of  that  first  man  being  imputed,  and  that  corruption 
of  nature,  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  being  conveyed  to 
all  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by  which  conveyed  corruntion  of 
nature  the  sinner  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil."  The 
atonement  of  Cnrist  is  for  the  elect  alone ;  for, to  all  those 
for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  effectu- 
ally apply  and  communicate  the  same."  The  regenerating 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  the  elect  only,  and 
secures  their  salvation.  Those  effectually  called  and  accepted 
in  Christ  **  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the 
state  of  grace,  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the 
end." 

The  above  may  be  accepted  as  a  brief  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  in  regard  to  the  five 
points.  Many  who  call  themselves  Calvinists  would  not  accept 
it  as  a  statement  of  their  views.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  aWe 
to  make  a  statement  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  to  which  every 
one  who  takes  the  name  of  Calvinist  would  give  assent. 
Many  in  Calvinistic  ranks  believe  in  universal  atonement. 
Dvright,  in  his  theology,  teaches  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  made  for  every  sinner.  The  late  Dr.  Wardlaw 
of  Glasgow,  with  classic  elegance  of  style,  defended  that 
doctrine.  There  seemed  to  these  divines,  as  to  many  others, 
to  be  an  utter  inconsistency  in  the  conjunction  of  the  uni- 
versal invitations  of  the  Gospel  with  limited  atonement,  so 
that  they  gave  up  the  strict  Calvinistic  view  on  that  point, 
and  preached  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  for  all 
men ;  and  for  this  doctrine  they  believed  that  they  had  ample 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God.  Neither  do  all,  who  claim  to 
be  Calvinists,  hold  the  views  of  the  WestmimsteT  Confession 
on  Ori^al  Sin.  They  all  believe  that  human  nature  has 
suffered  some  sad  deterioration  by  the  fall ;  but  all  do  not 
hold  that  the  inability  of  the  sinner  is  so  complete  as  that 
document  sets  forth.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  has  greatly  modified  the  views 
of  theologians  on  inability. 

Were  we  asked,  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  doctrines 
of  Calvinism;  those  which  a  person  must  hold  to  be  entitled 
to  be  called  a  Calvinist  ?  we  would  answer,  Unconditional 
election  and  irresistible  grace  are  the  two  chief  pillars — the 
Jachin  and  Boaz — of  the  Genevan  doctrinal  temple.  Con- 
ditionalism  we  take  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Arminianism — that  God  has  purposed  to  elect  unto  holiness 
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and  UamelessneBs  before  himself  in  lore,  all  who  believe  in 
Christ  The  Calvinist  says,  that  God  foresaw  that  none 
would  believe  in  Christ,  and,  to  secure  a  ^eed  to  his  Son, 
determined  to  bestow  special  grace  on  a  certain  and  definite 
number  of  mankind,  so  that  they  should  believe  in  Christ, 
persevere  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  be  ultimately  saved. 
The  anti-Calvinist  replies,  that  the  Calvinist  has  no  good 
reason  for  aflsuming  that  Ood  foresaw  that  none  would  come 
to  Christ,  unless  he  provided  a  special  influence  of  the  Spirit 
to  secure  the  faith  and  salvation  of  ^  certain  number, — ^that 
he  has,  at  least,  as  good  reason  for  assuming  that,  under  the 
mighty  moral  influences  of  the  Spirit,  Ood  foresaw  that  the 
Gospel  would  be  the  grandest  of  successes.  The  anti-Calvinist 
says,  further,  that  unconditional  election  is  just  as  inconsistent 
with  the  universal  invitations  of  the  Gospel  as  is  limited 
atonement, — that  he  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  holding 
universal  atonement,  as  long  as  the  main  pillars  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  are  allowed  to  stand. 

The  present  essayist  finds  it  difficult  to  hold  the  balance 
between  Calvinista  and  anti-Calvinists  to  the  satisfiaction  of 
both  parties.  He  frankly  avows  that  his  sympathies  are 
with  tne  anti-Calvinists ;  and  yet  there  are  many  anti-Cal- 
vinists  with  whom  he  has  no  sjrmpathy.  He  claims  to  hold 
the  evangelical  faith.  However,  Uie  main  drift  of  this  essay 
18  not  to  the  efiect  that  either  the  Calvinist  or  the  anti- 
Calvinist  must  give  up  his  belief.  It  is  a  plea  for  Christian 
communion,  so  far  as  a  doctrinal  basis  is  necessary  to  it,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evangelical  faith.  This  is  his  understanding 
of  the  theme  which  has  been  assigned  him  as  his  part  for 
the  present  meeting. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  What  have  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
to  do  with  the  present  theology  of  our  Congregational 
churches  ? 

I.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  John  Bobinson,  the 
pastor  of  the  pilgrims,  during  their  residence  in  Leyden,  in 
Holland,  entered  the  lists  in  me  tilt  with  the  great  Aiminian 
champion,  Episcopius.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  all  Puritans  were  Calvinists.  John  Goodwin  is 
styled  by  Dr.  Halley  (in  his  Memoi/r  of  Thomas  Goodwvn^ 
prefixed  to  Nichol's  edition  of  his  works)  the  celebrated 
Anninian  nonconformist."  His  great  work,  Medern^tion 
Redeemed,  is  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  Calvinist.  There 
was  no  cornsenma  amonc  the  Reformed  Churches,  that  they 
must  all  accept  the  theology  of  Calvin.   Melancthon  did  not 
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believe  in  absolute  predestination,  and  ieontended/for  the 
doctrine  of  synergism,  or  the  concurrence  of  the  human  will 
with  the  divine  in  regeneration.  Yet  the  dominant  theology 
of  the  time  among  me  Puritans  was  the  Oalvinistic  Tne 
theological  school  in  Geneva  was  celebrated,  and  had  great 
influence.  Geneva  was  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  for 
conscience'  sake  of  other  countries.  John  Knox,  the  Scottish 
reformer,  was  a  refugee  in  Geneva,  and  learned  from  the 
teachers  there  both  nis  views  of  doctrine  and  of  ohurbh 
polity,  which,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  afterwards  established 
in  Scotland.  Besides,  the  Puritans  heartily  sympathised 
with  Calvin  in  his  demand  for  a  spiritual  worship.  Hence 
their  adherence  to  the  theology  of  Calvin.  We  do  not  admit 
that  Calvinism  enters  into  tne  essence  of  Puritanism.  The 
main  characteristics  of  Puritanism  we  take  to  be  an  im- 
movable belief  that  the  will  of  God  is  revealed  in  his  Word, 
and  a  determination  to  do  his  will  though  the  ecclesiastical 
power  should  thunder  its  anathemas,  and  be  so  allied  to  the 
civil  power  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  carry  out  its  censures 
with  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  death.  Hence  the  name 
Puritan.  Hence  the  persecution  to  which  the  Puritans  were 
exposed.  Their  aim  was  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  its  corruptions  and  abuses.  The 
advanced  thinkers  among  them  separated  themselves  from 
the  national  church,  and  claimed  the  right  to  oi^nize 
churches  according  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  both  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the 
Arminians  in  Holland  were  persecuted,  and  that  the  Puri- 
tans had  as  their  persecutors  the  Arminian  Archbishop  Laud 
and  his  coadjutors,  and  the  Arminians  in  Holland  as  theirs 
the  Calvinistic  party  in  the  land.  After  their  condemnation 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Arminians  were  considered 
enemies  of  their  country,  their  ministers  were  silenced,  and 
their  congre^tions  suppressed.  Saj^s  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Srandt's  Life  of  Armvmu^,  Dr.  John  Guthrie 
of  Glasgow,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  "  The  self-denying 
persistence  of  the  persecuted  Arminians  was  worthy,  so  long 
as  their  days  of  trial  lasted,  of  our  own  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenant.''  But  there  is  this  di&rence  between 
the  persecution  of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland  (as  the 
Armmians  were  called  because  of  a  petition  which  they 
presented  to  the  States  of  Holland)  and  that  of  the  Puritans 
m  England:  the  Remonstrants  were  persecuted  because 
they  claimed  the  liberty  to  differ  from  the  views  of  Calvin, 
principally  on  predestination ;  whereas,  the  Puritans  wera 
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not  pmeout^  {qx  libeir  doctrinal  views  at  all,  but  because 
they  sought  certain  reforms  in  the  national  church,  as  was 
the  case  with  tia^, Puritans  generally;  or  clawed  tlxe  right 
to  organize  churches^  acknowledgiog  no  head  but  Christ,  ba 
was  die  case  with  the  Separatists.,  The  Puritans  were  not 
singular  in  being  persecuted,  and,  though  strict  Calvinists, 
they  were  not  persecuted  for  their  Calvinism. 

n.  We  concede  that  Congregational  Churches  must  be 
evangelidd  in  doctrine.  Churches  mav  be  coi^egational, 
and  yet  unevangelical  in  doctrine.  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
iat  churches  are  congregational  la  polity.  We  do  not  hold 
fellowship  with  churd]^  merely  because  they  have  the 
ocoigregatianal  form  of  church  government.  We  are  no 
i^vocates  of  communipn  independent  of  dogma.  We  ac- 
knowledge as  churches  of  Christ  many  that  are  not  con- 
£r^;ational.  Because  we  believe  them  to  be  evangelical  in 
doctrine,  we  work  with  them,  rejoice  in  their  successe;?,  and 
qrmpathize  with  them  in  their  trials.  We  value  the  evan- 
gelical character  of  a  church  more  than  its  polity.  We, do 
not  mean  that  we  undervalue  the  polity  oi  a  church*  If 
Qod  has  given  us  the  pattern  of  a  church  in  his  word,  we 
should  voake  our  churches  according  to  that  pattern;  even 
as  Moses  built  the  tabemade  according  to  the  pattern  which 
God  had  showed  him  in  tibe  mount  SinaL  But  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  for  the  defence  and  dissemination  of  which  the 
church  is  set,  is  more  important  than  its  polity.  The  Qospel 
does  not  exist  for  the  s^e  of  the  politv;  but  the  polity  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  The  church  is  the  pillar ;  the  Gospel 
is  the  truth  inscrit^  on  it.  The  church  jb  the  vessel ;  the 
Gospel  is  the  treasure  which  it  holds  and  distributes.  God 
bestows  his  blessing  on  the  labours  of  churches  that  are  not 
congregational.  We  contend  for  evangelical  doctrine  more 
than  for  a  particular  form  of  church  government.  In  these 
times  there  is  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrinal 
indifferentism  which  prevails  in  some  circles.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  separate  doctrine  and  true  Christian  ex- 
perience and  lifa  A  person  may  hold  evangelical  doctrine 
m  his  understanding,  which  does  not  influence  his  heart  and 
bis  life.  But  a  true  Christian  experience  and  a  spiritual 
life  we  expect  to  find  only  in  conjunction  with  evangelical 
doctrine.  Happily  the  attempt  made  in  the  autumn  of  1877 
to  commit  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
tp  the  ideas  of  spiritiml  life,  independent  U.  dogma,  md  of 
^^>fij(^qf^^¥ry  because  of  spiritual  life,  proved  abortive.  The 
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prominent  men  in  the  body  spoke  out  freely  and  bravely,  and 
maintained  that  religious  communion  must  be  Christian — a 
word  which  necessariTypresupposesabelief  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  truths  of  Christianity.  No  Ghristicm  oommunion 
can  be  held  with  men  who  deny  the  incarnation  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  Qod. 
Fellowship  on  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  faith  has  been 
reaffirmed  as  the  position  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  at  its  May  meetings  this  year.  Such  was 
declared  to  be  the  position  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  United  States  at  the  National  Council  held  in  Oberlin 
in  1871.  This  was  a  departure  which  did  not  change  the 
doctrinal  views  of  a  single  Congregational  church  or  of  a 
single  Congregationalist ;  and  yet  it  did  lift  the  Congrega- 
tional body  out  of  the  position  of  a  sect,  and  manifested  its 
truly  catholic  character.  Yet — 

III.  We  do  not  maintain  that  there  is  such  a  relation  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  and  the  theology  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches  as  requires  that  every  Congregational 
church  and  every  Congregationalist  must  be  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine.  Congregational  fellowship  is  not  Calvinistic  fellow- 
ship or  Arminian  fellowship,  but  Christian  fellowship.  We 
require  from  those  whom  we  admit  to  our  communion  credi- 
ble evidence  that  they  have  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  that  they  are  Christians.  But  they 
may  have  this  experience,  though  they  are  not  Calviniste. 
The  door  into  our  churches  should  be  as  wide  as  the  door 
into  Christ's  grace.  We  should  have  nothing  laid  down  as 
a  term  of  communion  which  Christ  has  not  made  a  condition 
of  salvation. 

(1.)  Persons  and  churches  may  be  evangelical  and  yet 
anti-Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  Some  Christians  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  they  are  all  the  better  Christians  for  being  anti* 
Calvinistic,  and  all  the  better  fitted  for  working  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  master.  We  surely  cannot  deny  an  evangelical 
character  to  the  large  Methodist  body,  or  rather  to  the 
Methodist  bodies ;  for  Methodists,  while  holding  the  same 
doctrinal  views,  are  not  one  organization.  Why  should  not 
persons  and  churches  that  hold  the  Arminian  principle  of 
conditionalism  be  accepted  as  evangelical  as  well  as  those 
that  hold  the  Genevan  principle  of  unconditionalism  ? 
There  are  churches  in  this  country  that  have  taken  the 
name  of  Congregational  Methodist  churches.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  numbered  among  the  con- 
gregational churches  of  the  land.   It  is  possiUe  that  many 
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who  approve  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Methodist  body 
may  not  approve  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. It  has  seemed  strange  to  not  a  few  that  a 
doctrinal  system  so  evangelically  liberal  as  is  that  of  the 
Methodist  body  should  be  allied  to  a  church  order  that  has 
i;n  it  so  many  of  the  elements  of  despotism.  And,  let  it  be 
said,  also,  it  has  seemed  as  strange  to  many*,  that  a  church 
polity  so  simple,  so  democratic,  so  scriptural  in  its  character, 
as  Congregationalism  is,  should  be  allied  to  a  system  of 
doctrine  so  ri^d  in  its  unconditionalism,  so  narrow  in  its 
limitarianism,  as  Calvinism  is.  If  a  Christian  of  Arminian 
sentiments,  believing  in  the  scripturalness  of  the  Congrega- 
ticmal  polity,  is  deli.rred  from  entering  a  C(mgregational 
diurch  because  of  his  Arminianism,  he  is  without  a  church 
home.  It  may  be  said,  let  him  unite  with  a  Methodist 
church.  He  may  do  that,  as  he  values  doctrine  more  than 
diurch  polity;  but  he  feels  that  he  is  not  quite  at  rest. 
All  evangelical  Christians  should  be  welcome  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  Congregational  churches.  On  this  principle  most 
Congregational  churches  are  acting.  Dr.  W.  W.  Patton,  in 
his  pamphlet,  The  last  Centv/ry  of  CongregcUionalifmi, 
specifies  "  the  subordination  of  the  "  Congregational  "  polity 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  single  form  of  doctrine — the  Cal- 
vinistic,"  as  one  of  the  "  checks  upon  the  growth  "  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  this  land.  "  Who  can  tell,"  he  says,  "  what 
would  have  been  the  fortunate  result  if  exactly  the  contrary 
polity  had  been  pursued  ?  if  our  fathers  had  had  the  wis- 
dom and  grace  to  say,  that  the  differences  between  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  should  make  no  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
fellowship,  but  that  the  broad  and  scriptural  Congregational 
communion  should  embrace  all  churches  and  ministers  who 
loved  Christ  as  their  atoning  Saviour,  and  who  were  willing 
to  respect  one  another's  liberties  ?  Blessed  be  God  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  position,  in  which  we  clii^  to  our  New 
Testament  polity,  and  accept  a  simply  evangelical  creed." 

(2.)  To  maintain  that  no  one  can  be  a  true  Congrega- 
tionalist  unless  he  is  a  Calvinist,  is  io  repeat  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Two  grave  mistakes  were  made  at  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  in  consequence  of  which  that  great 
movement,  though  it  has  brought  untold  blessings  to  man- 
kind, was  not  as  complete  a  work  as  it  might  have  been ; 
whidi  indeed  arrested  the  onward  march  of  that  mighty 
spiritual  work.  One  was  the  eonnection  between  Church 
and  State.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  church 
came  into  alliance  with  the  civil  power.    It  seemed  natural 
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«nd  proper  that  the  Chxistiau  church  ahould  occupy  the 
place  of  the  abolished  pagaaiam*  By  meaus  of  this  alliance 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  freed  bom  the  yoke  of  perse* 
oution  under  which  she  had  groaned  for  three  hundred  years, 
but  it  introduced  evils  from  which  she  has  suffered  more  real 
injury  than  she  did  from  persecution.  The  Beformed 
churdies  were  all  in  alliance  with  the  State.  The  civil 
power  assumed  the  relation  to  them  which  it  had  sustwied 
to  the  Papal  church  before  the  Beformation.  Three  hundred 
years  have  not  corrected  this  mistake.  Various  bodies  of 
Christian  churches  in  England  and  Scotland  have  prospered 
without  State  patronage  and  control.  The  churches  of 
America  have  no  alliance  with  the  civil  power.  The 
Episcopal  church  in  Ireland  has  been  disendowed  and  dis- 
•established.  Movements  are  afoot  which  look  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a  similar  work  for  England  and  Scotland. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beformed  churches  in  Europe 
4see  no  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  these  churches  but 
separation  from  the  state.  God  speed  this  movement,  that 
the  Bride  of  Jesus  Christ  may  put  on  her  beautifid  gar- 
ments, and  the  word  of  the  iJord  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified. 

This  by  the  way.  The  other  mistake  was  that  the  Beformed 
ehurches  at  an  early  date  stereotyped  their  creed.  These 
churches  were  not  in  a  position  to  frame  a  creed  for  all  time. 
Some  of  the  Westminster  divines  were  able  theologians ;  but 
if  they  all  had  been  fax  abler  than  some  of  them  were,  that 
would  have  been  no  reason  why  we  should  be  required  to 
believe  as  they  believed.  Ji  we  refuse  blindly  to  follow  any 
one  theologian,  on  the  same  principle  we  may  refuse  blindly 
to  follow  any  number  of  theologians.  We  believe  in  the 
infallibility  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  many.  The  West- 
minster divines  were  not  agreed  in  opinion,  and  they  pro- 
duced a  creed  which  is  a  compromise  between  such  Old 
Schoolism  and  New  SchooUsm  as  at  the  time  existed.  More- 
over, the  Westminster  divines  were  not  a  fair  representation 
of  the  churches  of  the  period.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  a  Catholic  assembly.  The  creed  which  they 
framed  has  been  a  fetter  to  many  minds.  In  these  times, 
many  are  breaking  such  fetters  and  casting  them  aside. 
Others,  though  they  have  outgrown  the  creed,  are  endea- 
vouring to  justify  their  position  as  subscribers  of  it  Men 
will  think  for  themselves.  There  is  danger,  indeed,  lest  they 
should  swing  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  God 
is  above  all  and  over  all,  and  he  will  guide  his  Church 
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amid  the  storm  and  the  'danger;  she  will  c6me  oat  of  the 
tempest  unharmed  •  and  the  Gospel  of  God's  love  to  man  in 
Chnst  will  be  more  clearly  and  earnestly  proclaimed  than  ever- 
it  was  before.  Now,  are  we  to  learn  nothing  from  the  history 
of  the  past  ?  Shall  we  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  by  wearing  the  fetters  which  they 
forged  for  us,  aixd  by  helping  to. fasten  them  on  others? 
Let  it  not  be  so.  * 

(3.)  There  have  been  recoils  from  the  Calvinistic  creed, 
some  of  them  violent  and  determined,  which  precipitated 
some  of  the  recoilers  beyond  the  evangelical  faith.  There 
wa9  a  recoil  from  Calvinistic  predestinarianism  under  the 
good  and  great  Arminius,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  to 
this  day.  That  recoil  did  not  begin  with  Arminius;  it 
simply  found  expression  in  him.  It  had  greater  effect, 
even  in  the  times  of  Arminius  and  Episcopius,  than  many  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy  were  prepared  to  admit. 
The  supralapsarianism  of  the  Genevan  school  always  had 
opponents.  And  it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  labours  of 
Arminius  and  his  fellow-workers  and  successors,  that 
sublapsarianism  triumphed  over  supralapsarianism  in  the 
&rnod  of  Dort.  Many  believe  that  the  IJnitarianism  and 
Universalism,  which  sprung  up  in  New  England,  were  a 
recoil  from  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  some  of  the  early 
theolo^ans  of  that  nrst  home  of  Congi-egationalism  oA  this 
Continent.  From  the  writings  of  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  biassed  against 
orthodoxy  by  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  orthodox.  In 
America  all  theologians  know  of  the  trials  of  Lyman 
Beecher  and  Albert  Barnes  for  heresy.  These  celebrated 
men  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  could 
not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  stricter  Calvinists  in  regard 
to  inability.  In  Scotland  the  recoil  from  Calvinism  led  to 
the  establishment  of  another  denomination,  the  Evangelical 
Union.  The  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  James  Morison  was  dealt  with 
by  the  United  Secession  Church,  because  he  preached 
universal  atonement ;  and  nine  Congregational  students  and 
several  Congregational  churches  were  dealt  with,  because- 
they  taught  the  moral  and  resistible  nature  of  the  con- 
Verting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  movements 
occurring  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  coalesced  and  became 
the  Evangelical  Union.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
wdth  greater  fulness  the  history  of  these  recoils.  That, 
however,  need  not  be  done  in  this  paper.  Now,  have  they 
riot  a  lesson  for  us?  Do  they  not  teach  ns  that  there  is 
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something  in  Calvinism  which  good  men  may  object  to 
without  thereby  becoming  bad  men  ?  Were  we  to  contend 
for  Calvinistio  fellowship  only  in  our  Congr^tional 
OhureheSy  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  would 
be  marked  by  greater  recoils  from  Calvinism  than  the  past 
has  been.  But  is  there  not  more  important  work  for 
Christians  to  do  ?  Let  us  not  be  afraid  that  the  interests  of 
truth  will  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  the  liberty  for  which 
we  plead  Man*made  creeds  have  not  prevented  heresies  in 
the  past.  Let  the  system  of  liberty  have  a  fair  triaL 
Above  all,  have  confidence  in  God  and  in  his  truth.  Magna 
est  v&i'Uaa  et  prevaZebiL 

(4s.)  Congregational  Churches  should  be  Catholic.  If  they 
fellowship  those  only  who  are  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  they 
must  exclude  many  true  Christians.  But  a  body  which  ex- 
cludes from  its  fellowship  true  Christians  is  sectarian.  All 
should  not  be  expected  to  think  exactly  alike.  We  have  our 
idiosyncrasies;  we  have  been  brought  up  under  diverse 
educational  influences.  We  look  at  truth  from  different 
standpoints  and  do  not  all  see  the  same  side  of  it.  We  are, 
too,  in  different  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
We  cannot  see  now  what  we  may  see  by  and  bye.  The 
union  which  Jesus  desires  for  his  followers  is  not  uniformity 
in  doctrine.  It  is  union  for  work  in  bringing  souls  to  him, 
and  building  them  up  in  the  holy  faith.  Our  demand  is 
in  the  interests  of  Christian  union.  The  diurch,  as  God  sees 
it,  is  one.  Christians,  though  separated  by  denominational 
lines,  are  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  heirs  and  expec- 
tants of  the  heavenly  inheritance  and  home.  If  this  union 
is  ever  to  be  more  than  a  mere  oneness  in  spirit;  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  manifested  in  action,  it  must  be  in  some  such 
way  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  connection  between  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  and  the  theology  of  our  Congrega- 
tional Churches  is  chiefly  historical  The  great  advantage 
of  the  Congregational  polity  is  its  scripturalness,  and  con- 
sequently its  nberty.  It  is  so  simple  and  flexible  that  it 
admits  of  mistakes  being  corrected.  We  honour  the  Congre- 
gational fathers  in  our  heai*t,  and  are  thankful  for  the  lecacy 
of  freedom  which  they  have  left  us.  But  we  honour  Uiem 
most  when  we  search  for  truth  as  they  sought  for  it,  and 
contend  earnestly  for  that  truth  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  man. 
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th£  difficulties  of  the  bible. 

No  objeotion  against  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible  has 
been  more  frequently  put  forward  than  that  which  is  based 
upon  its  abstruseness,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
many  of  its  parts.  Men  have  ui^ed  that  if  it  really  be  a 
revelation  from  Qod,  why  was  it  not  made  sufficiently  plain, 
80  that  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  its  meaning  ? 

They  have  said  that  it  ia  not  only  obscure,  but  that  it  is 
also  so  contradictory  that  the  most  opposite  theological 
syBtems  may  be — and  in  point  of  fact  have  been — deduced 
from  its  pages.  The  Calvinist  claims  it  as  his  authority, 
and  makes  it  the  standard  of  his  final  appeal ;  while  the 
Arminian  as  confidently  does  the  same.  Yet,  in  their  essen- 
tial features,  no  two  theological  systems  could  be  more 
opposed  to  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  book  "  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,"  which  careless  or  sceptical 
readers  may  wrest  to  their  own  destruction;  yet,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  God,  in  giving  the  book  to  man,  in  no 
case  made  it  abstruse  or  obscure,  where  it  was  possible  or 
neoeEBary  to  make  it  plain. 

I  was  asked  lately  by  a  thoughtful  objector  why  there  are 
so  many  difficult  passages  in  t£e  Bible  ?  I  had  not  time  to 
reply  then,  but  proceed  to  do  so  now  in  the  hope  that  these 
lines  may  meet  his  eye.   I  would  remark — 

1.  That  before  Ood  could  communicate  his  will  to  man, 
one  of  three  things  was  necessary,  namely,  he  must  speak 
audibly  himself ;  or,  he  must  speak  through  an  angel ;  or, 
he  must  speak  through  man  to  man. 

2.  He  must  speak  in  a  language  which  those  spoken  to  can 
understand,  otherwise,  no  revelation  can  be  made.  Lan- 
guage is  indispensable.    I  observe — 

3.  That  the  most  distinguished  philologists  aver  that 
even  the  most  expressive  language,  with  which  man  is 
acquainted,  is  but  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  by  which  to 
convey  thought.  I  can  conceive  that  the  Psalmist  felt  this 
difficulty  when  he  said,  "  God's  mighty  works  who  can 
express,  or  show  forth  all  His  praise  I  can  conceive  also 
that  the  same  thought  was  in  the  poet  Addison's  mind 
when  he  wrote — 

"  O  how  shall  toords  with  equal  warmth 
The  gratitude  dedare. 
Which  glows  within  my  ravished  heart ; 
But  Thou  canst  read  it  there.'' 
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4.  Every  nation  has  idioms ;  i.  e.,  modes  of  expression,  or 
words  as  symbols  of  thought  peculiar  to  itself,  which  another 
nation  may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words.   To  this  I  shall  return. 

5.  Language,  from  its  venr  nature,  is  constantly  in  a  state 
of  transition.  Many  words  are  becoming  obsolete,  i.  e,, 
passing  out  of  use.  New  words  are  being  constantly  in- 
vented; and,  what  is  more,  to  old  words  new  shades  of  mean- 
ing are  constantly  being  attached,  so  that  in  many  instances 
words  lose  their  original  meaning  almost  altogether.  It 
were  easy,  did  time  permit,  to  give  many  illustrations  of 
this  fact,  but  these  I  reserve  for  a  future  paper ;  and  go  on 
to  observe — 

6.  That  the  "  style"  in  which  the  Bible  was  written  is  in 
many  respects  highly  pictorial.  Not  only  are  the  idioms 
pecidiar,  but  many  of  the  images  and  similes  are  such  as 
make  it  difficult  for  us  at  this  distant  date  to  understand 
all  that  these  were  meant  to  teach. 

Parable  and  allegory  aboimd,  which  to  us,  who  are  to  a 
large  extent  ignorant  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of 
living  in  the  old  world,  are  difficult  fully  to  understand. 

Often  in  Old  as  well  as  New  Testament  times  the  truth 
was  conveyed  in  this  primitive  form ;  because,  if  the  plain 
truth  had  been  spoken,  either  it  would  not  have  been 
understood,  or  it  would  have  defeated  its  own  end,  the 
people  not  being  able  to  bear  it.  More  than  once  our  Lord 
refers  to  this  fact. 

7.  The  Bible  being  originally  written  in  a  language  alto- 
gether different  from  our  own,  was,  in  the  process  of  trans- 
ition, unavoidably  more  or  less  obscured  in  some  of  ita 
parts.  My  readers  who  know  anything  about  translating 
one  language  into  another,  must  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  to  produce  in  a  translation  the  identical  shades  of 
thought  and  meaning  which  the  original  possessed. 

These  are  facts  which  are  indisputable,  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  (humanly  speaking)  Qod,  in  revealing  his  will  to 
man,  could  only  do  so  through  man;  and  the  agent  or 
factor  being  relatively  imperfect,  the  revelation  could  not 
but  partake  of  that  imperfection.  It  was  as  perfect  as  the 
agency  necessary  to  its  production  would  permit ;  nay,  I 
will  say  more,  it  was  as  perfect  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required. 

8.  The  Bible  was  written  in  such  a  style  as  to  incite  to  a 
healthful,  invigorating  spirit  of  inquiry ;  in  other  words,  to 
draw  out  and  develop  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man ; 
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for  he  is  a  being  who  requires  to  have  has  powers  tasked, 
and  called  into  vigorous  exercise,  before  he  can  know  to 
what  attainments  to  can  reach.  Had  the  Bible  been  written 
in  its  every  part,  in  the  manner  of  a  child's  primer,  so  that 
at  a  first  reading  we  could  perfectly  understand  its  con- 
tents, then,  in  sudi  a  case,  all  further  study  had  been  fore«* 
closed.  So  far  as  it  was  concerned  no  further  progress  was 
possiUe. 

While  such  a  book  might  have,  for  a  time,  suited  the 
lowest  or  most  degraded  class  of  intellects,  yet,  it  never 
would  have  led  them  higher ;  moreover,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  better  class  of  intellects.  By  such 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  puerile  and  contemptible, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  its  author.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
book  the  world  has  ever  seen  so  wonderfully  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  intellect,  from  the  lowest  to  the  WhesL 
In  it  there  are  prc^undities  concerning  the  nature  and  des- 
tiny of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  the  relation  his  Creator 
sustains  to  him,  which  may  well  engage  the  contemplative 
study  of  the  most  cultured  mind,  and  i^ich  that  mind  can- 
not exhaust. 

Here  are  depths  which  the  human  intellect  cannot  fully 
fiEithom ;  here  are  heights  which  it  cannot  reach ;  lengtns 
and  breadths  which  it  cannot  compass.  The  very  nature  of 
some  of  the  things  revealed  involved  this ;  touching,  as  they 
do,  upon  the  far  reaching  past,  when  as  yet  man  was  not ; 
and  touching  also  upon  what  shall  be  in  the  eternal  future. 
Yet,  withal,  in  God  s  word  we  have  truth  presented  in  the 
most  simple  form,  so  simple  that  the  child,  or  the  youth  not 

}ret  approaching  manhood,  can  understand  it,  and  have  his 
ife  regulated  thereby. 

Moreover,  let  me  say  that  the  Bible  does  not  present 
greater  subtilties  or  dimculties  than  the  volume  of  nature. 
Dotii  require  careful,  patient,  and  it  may  be  laborious,  study. 
In  point  of  fact,  nothing  of  any  value  in  the  realms  of 
physical  science  has  been  attained  without  such  carefril  study 
and  patient  analysis.  What  is  deemed  of  most  value  in  the 
material  world,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is 
not  got  lying  upon  the  smrface,  nor  are  pearls  found  floating 
upon  the  ocean ;  we  must  di^  deep  for  the  former  and  dive 
deep  for  the  latter.  Even  so  m  the  Bible,  there  are  presented 
truths  regarding  the  subtle  working  of  man's  mind,  and  the 
still  more  subtle  working  of  Qod  upon,  in,  and  around  that 
mind,  which  are  more  or  less  inscrutable  and  mysterious,  and 
require  the  most  careful  study.  I  proceed  to  observe — 
No.  2.  I  Vol  I. 
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9.  That  what  is  difficult  and  obscure  to  one  man,  is 
ctien  clear  and  intelligible  to  another,  which  proves  that  the 
difficulty  and  obscurity  does  not  lie  in  the  book,  but  in  the 
darkened  mind  looking  at  it;  and  this  arising,  not  from 
inherent  incapacity  to  see,  but  from  wilful  lack  of  applica- 
tion, or  fix)m  blind  bigoted  prejudice.  There  are  not  a  few 
men  who  pertinaciously  ding  to  systems  or  principles  which 
they  have,  without  reflection,  adopted,  simply  because  they 
constituted  the  creed  of  their  forgathers,  'iheae  principles 
they  but  imperfectly  understand,  yet,  they  will  doggedly 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  reason  or  argument  which  they  sus- 
pect will  be  contrary  to  their  received  notions.  Such  peo- 
ple, as  a  matter  of  course,  make  no  progress,  simply  because 
their  minds  are,  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
imalterable.  Moreover,  they  frequently  put  a  false  inter- 
pretation upon  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  which  make 
them  becloud,  or  clash  with,  ouier  passages.  In  proof  of  this, 
let  me  sa^  that  once,  when  in  conversation  with  a  very 
high  Calvmist,  I  asked  him  to  explain,  in  harmony  with  Yna 
theory  of  election  and  predestination,  such  passa^  as  Ezek. 
xxxiii,  11 ;  and  1  Tim.  ii,  1-6.  Will  it  oe  bdieved,  that 
he  actually  replied, These  are  dark  passages  which,  in  the 
meantime,  I  do  not  understand  V* 

10.  I  observe  that  what  is  difficult,  obscure,  and  seemingly 
contradictory  at  one  time  of  a  man's  life,  probably  owing  to 
ignorance,  which  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  becomes 
easy,  dear,  and  harmonious,  when  that  ignorance  is  re- 
moved. Thus  again  showing  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
objective,  but  subjective — i.  e.,  not  in  the  book,  but  in  the 
uninformed  or  misinformed  mind  looking  at  it. 

All  this  should  lead  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities within  our  reach,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what  Qod  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  Let  us  search  for  wisdom  and  truth,  as  men  searcb 
for  hidden  treasures;  then  shall  we  understand  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  Qod. 

I  now  return  to  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  sacred  writers 
on  this  subject.  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of  putting 
things.  I  would  say  that  no  careful  reader  can  have 
failed  to  mark  that  they  often  refer  to  one  cause,  effects 
which  were  produced  by  a  combination  of  causes,  or 
different  agencies.  For  example,  in  respect  to  certain 
phenomena  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  in  respect  to  certain 
events  around  him,  the  Scripture  writers  often  speak  of  God 
as  if  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  these  phenomena  or  events; 
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wbile,  at  other  times,  they  speak  as  if  man  was  the  sole 
agent  or  factor, — in  both  cases  referring,  let  it  be  noticed, 
to  the  same  phenomena  and  events.  They  never  forget 
God's  active  relation  toward  man ;  nor  do  they  forget  that 
that  is  determined  by  man's  relation  toward  God.  They 
always  represent  man  as  a  free  agent,  and  teach  that  in 
the  exercise  of  his  freedom  he  originates  causes  which  it 
is  God's  prerogative  to  follow  with  effects. 

If  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  volitional  and  active  power, 
places  himself,  as  he  may,  in  a  right  attitade  toward  Gbd, 
whether  in  moral  or  physical  respects,  then  God  will  reward 
and  bless  him ;  when  otherwise,  God  will  punish  and  curse 
him.  When  man  places  himself  in  an  attitude  of  loyalty 
toward  God  and  the  truth  he  has  revealed,  then,  in  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  God,  and  in  virtue  of  his  own  moral  suscep- 
tibilities, that  truth  saves  and  sanctifies  him;  whereas, 
when  man,  in  the  perverse  exercise  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  refuses  to  look  at  the  truth ;  or,  when  he 
Imows  it^  and  persistently  refuses  to  submit  to  it,  then,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  decree,  that  same  truth  blinds,  hardens, 
yea,  petrifies  all  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  and 
susceptibilities. 

But  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  man  is  a  free  i^ent, 
and  may,  by  his  conduct,  superinduce  either  of  these  e&cts. 

The  effects  are  God's,  the  causes  are  man's. 

These  are  great  first  principles,  which  must  be  conceded, 
and  which  are  applicable  to  every  domain  of  nature,  and 
in  the  light  of  -miich  we  must  interpret  many  passages 
of  the  Bible. 

I  have  said  that  the  sacred  writers  often  refer  to  one 
cause  or  agency  effects  which  were  produced  by  different 
causes  or  factors.  I  will  now  proceed  to  cite  a  few  cases  as 
proof,  and  in  illustration  of  this.    And  notice — 

Q.)  That  in  such  passages  as  John  i,  13,  James  i,  18,  and 
1  Peter  i,  28,  conversion  to  God,  or,  the  new  birth,  is 
represented  as  being  solely  the  work  of  Ood  the  Father.  In 
these  passages,  no  other  factor  or  agent  is  referred  to.  If  we 
looked  at  such  texts  only,  and  did  not  look  at  others  bear* 
ing  upon  the  moral  change  referred  to,  we  would  conclude, 
as  many  have  done,  that  in  the  matter  of  conversion  man 
was  enurely  passive  and  God  alone  was  active.  But  (2.)  if 
we  turn  our  attention  to  such  passages  as  John  iii,  5,  and 
others  I  might  quote,  we  will  see  that  the  Spirit  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  sole  agent  in  effecting  the  conversion  of 
a  man*    In  mis  passage  no  other  factors  or  agents  are 
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referred  to.  Notice  (3.)  that  in  1  Cor.  iv,  15,  St.  Paul 
represents  himself  as  beip^  the  chief  agent  or  factor  la 
bringing  about  this  most  important  of  all  events  in  the 
history  of  a  man:  for  he  says  to  the  Corinthiansi  ''For  though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not 
many  fathers;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  /  have  begotten  you 
through  the  gospel."  But  notice  f4)  that  in  1  Thess.  i,  9, 
man  himself,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  change,  is  represents 
as  effectiog  his  own  conversion,  in  his  voluntary  turning 
from  the  service  of  idols  to  that  of  the  living  and  true  God. 
Every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  know  that  it  abounds  with 
commands  and  entreaties  to  unsaved  sinners,  to  turn  from 
their  evil  ways  unto  their  God  and  Saviour,  that  they  may 
live. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  each  and  all  of  the  factors 
or  agents  referred  to  in  these  portions  of  Scripture  were 
active  in  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  men.  God  the 
Father  was  the  prime  mover;  God  the  Son  was — so  to 
speak — the  second  mover.  He  completed  the  great  atoning 
work,  without  which  the  conversion  or  redemption  of  man 
would  have  remained  for  ever  impossible.  The  Divine 
Spirit  was  the  third  mover  in  applying  the  saving  work 
01  Christ  to  the  souls  of  men.  His  office  in  the  economy  of 
redemption  was  not  to  speak  of  himself,  but  to  take  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  Chnst's  great  propitiatory  work,  and 
show  them  unto  men. 

Had  the  Divine  Trinity  not  thus  moved,  fallen  man  never 
would,  never  could,  have  moved.  But,  although  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  have  thus  moved,  unless  man  movea 
in  concert  with  them, — unless  he  falls  in  with  the  overtures 
of  mercy  in  the  Gospel, — ^unless  he  submits  with  penitent 
heart  to  God,  his  redemption  will  remain  for  ever  impossible* 
"To-day"  the  Divine  Father  is  calling:  "To-day"  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  striving :  "To-day"  the  Divine  Son  is  interceding. 
What,  Oh  man,  are  you  doing?  Are  you  refusing  tbis  call  ? 
Are  you  resisting  the  Spirit?  Are  you  altogether  heedless 
and  indifferent  as  to  your  Saviour's  intercession?  Tou  may 
be  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  I  know  that  thousands  are ;  but 
permit  me  to  speak  a  word  of  warning,  and  say  that  things 
will  not  always  continue  as  they  are.  If  I  understand  tho 
word  of  God  aright,  I  am  bound  to  tell  vou  that  striving  and 
intercession  wilfone  day  cease ;  God  s  love  towards  you  will 
one  day  change.  Then  he  will  no  longer  say  "  Come,"  but  will 
sternly  say  "  depart,"  because,  "  when  I  called  ye  ref  i^d ; 
ye  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my 
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wpTooV*  I  now  proceed  to  seleot  some  other  illustrations 
of  an  entirely  d^erent  and  opposite  nature,  an  to  the 
blinding  of  men's  minds  and  the  hardening  of  men's  hearts. 

In  I^uah  vi,  10,  we  have  these  startling  words:  "Make 
the  heart  of  this  people  fat ;  and  make  i£eir  ears  heavy ; 
and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
bear  wiUi  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
convert  (or  turn),  and  be  healed."  In  this  passage,  as  also 
in  John  xii,  40,  and  other  passages,  God  is  represented  as 
bringingabout  a  certain  re8ult~^namely,the  blinding  of  men's 
minds  and  the  hardening  of  men's  hearts,  lest  they  should 
perceive  the  truth,  and  hd  converted  by  it  Yet  I  will  cite 
Matthew  xiii,  15,  and  Acts  xxviii,  26,  in  both  of  which 
passages  this  self -same  result  is  ascribed  solely  to  man's  own 


look  at  the  soul^aving  truth  of  the  Qospel.  It  is  distinctly 
said,  "  tiiei/r  eyes  have  they  closed,"  and  the  reason  for  their 
conduct  is  plainly  given.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  converted; 
nothing  was  further  removed  from  their  cherished  desires. 
What  they  did  not  want  they  took  means  to  evade,  and 
therefore  they  refused  to  look  at  the  truth,  lest  it  should 
have  a  converting  effect  upon  them. 

I  notice  still  further,  that  this  ''hardening"  and  ''blinding" 
are  distinctly  referred  to  Satanic  agency,  to  the  enemy  of  Ood 
and  all  good,  to  whom  indeed  it  peculiarly  belongs,  for  "he 
is  the  father  of  lies."  In  2  Cor.  iv,  3,  4,  we  read,— "But  if 
our  Groepel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom 
the  Goa  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  should  shine  unto  them."  Now,  uiere  is  no  contra- 
diction between  these  different  passages:  they  simply  show 
that  in  the  matter  of  blinding  or  hardening  there  are 
different  agents  or  factors  at  work  in  producing  sudi  a 
result.  Every  one  may  know  that  when  truth  is  presented 
to  Uie  mind)  and  is  not  received,  it  has  a  hardening  effect ; 
and  henee,  in  every  instance  the  presentation  of  Qospel  truth 

S roves  a  "  savour  of  live  unto  life ;  or  a  savour  of  death  unto 
eath."  Carlyle  says  that  'Hhe  fearfulest  penalty  that  a 
man  can  pay  for  disloyalty  to  truth  is  to  be  given  over  to  a 
strong  delusion  that  he  should  believe  a  lie."  Truth  may 
not  be  trifled  with :  if  it  does  not  wdrk  for  our  weal  it  will 
work  t6t  our  woe.  The  longer  we  trifle  with  it^  the  more 
we  become  incapable  of  reoognizing  it  when  it  is  presented 
to  our  minds. 

I  will  now,  in  the  last  place,  mention  another  fact,  which 


obstinate  wickedness,  in  refusing  to 
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ou^ht  never  to  be  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  interpra* 
tation  of  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
Bible  Qod  is  frequently  represented  as  positively  doing  that 
whidi  he  did  not  step  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  his 

Erovidence  to  prevent.  For  example,  in  2  Sam.  xvi,  9-ll» 
e  is  represented  as  bidding  Shimei  eurse  David.  Now, 
surely,  every  one  knows  that  that  was  what  Qod  could  not 
do.  The  meaning  I  apprehend  is  simply  this,  that  he  did 
not  prevent  him,  by  pu^ysing  his  tongue  or  striking  him 
dead,  as  he  might  have  done.  We  have  another  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  in  1  Ein^  xxii,  22,  23,  where 
Qod  is  represented  as  bidding  an  evil,  lying  spirit  to  go  and 
deceive  Ahab.  In  verse  23  it  is  said  that  tne  Lord  put  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  all  Ahab's  prophets,  rfow, 
to  interpret  this  passage  in  a  positive  or  literal  way,  is 
simply  to  destroy  the  character  of  Qod  as  a  Qod  of  Truth. 
The  passage  simply  means,  unless  we  rerard  it  altogether  in 
the  light  of  a  vision  or  dream,  that  Qod  did  prevent 
false  prophets  from  deceiving  the  wicked  and  Qod-defying 
Ahab,  wno  delighted  in  having  the  false  counsel  of  such 
men,  while  he  smote  Qod's  true  prophets  in  the  face.  The 
only  other  illustration  I  give  is  that  in  Psalm  cv,  17,  where 
Qod  is  represented  as  senmng  down  Joseph  to  Egypt;  whereas, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  if  we  look  at  Qen.  xxxvii,  27,  28,  also 
ch.  xl,  14, 15,  we  will  see  that  the  positive,  or  direct  cause  of 
his  being  taken  there,  was  the  heartless,  cruel,  and  unnatural 
conduct  of  his  wicked  brethren.  But  Qod  had  a  great 
purpose  for  Joseph  to  serve  in  Egypt;  and,  therefore,  instead 
of  preventing  his  sale  as  a  slave,  he  overruled  it,  and  brought 
great  good  out  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  his  church  and 
the  glory  of  his  name. 

I  conclude  this  paper  by  saying  that  all  those  passages 
which  are  comparatively  dark  and  nard  to  understand,  must 
be  either  left  alone  until  we  get  further  light,  or  explained 
in  the  light  of  the  great  and  glorious  facts  that  Qod  is  good 
unto  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works; 
that  he  is  the  Lord  Qod,  merciful  and  gracious,  delighting  in 
forgiving  transgression,  iniquity,  and  sm;  and  who  wiUs  the 
salvation  of  every  lost  son  and  daughter  of  Adam's  race. 
The  interpretation  of  any  passage  of  Scripture  which 
militates  against,  or  infringes  upon  his  character  as  revealed 
in  tiiese  great  oracles,  must  be  rejected  at  iJl  hazards.  Let 
Qod  be  true,  though  every  man  and  every  system  of  man  be 
proved  false. 

I  <Hily  add,  that  if  the  Bible  teaches  what  many  have 
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supposed  it  to  teach — ^namely,  that  there  are  milliona  of  beings 
who  have  been  created  by  Qod  for  no  other  purpose  thSa 
that  he  should  be  glorified  in  their  eternal  damnation;  then 
I  ask,  how  am  I  to  go  to  the  sceptic  with  such  a  book  in  my 
hand,  and  ask  him  to  believe  it,  and  worship  and  adore  the 
God  it  reveals  ?  In  such  a  case  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  upon  and  rend  me.  He  may  well  say  to  me,  "  How 
dare  you  come  to  me  with  a  book  containing  such  a  dismal 
story  ?  while  for  aught  I  know,  I  may  be  one  of  the 
miserable  beings  doomed  to  writhe  in  torment  for  ever,  for 
being  and  doing  what  your  book  says  God  foreordained  me 
to  be  and  do.  Away  sir,  with  both  you  and  your  book.  My 
faith  may  be  bad,  or  I  may  have  none  at  all;  but  I  would 
rather  be  without  a  faith,  than  adopt  your  Ood  dishonouring 
creed."  J.  W.— K. 


THE  DIVINE  COMRADESHIP. 
Isaiah  xliii,  2. 

If  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  escape  the  river  or  the  fire,  the 
text  does  not  show  us  the  way  out.  "  The  river  is  there," 
says  God, and  you  must  pass  through ;  but  I  will  be  wiUi 
you."  "  The  furnace  of  your  fiery  trial  is  already  kindled 
and  cannot  now  be  quenched;  but  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  thou  shall  not  be  alone,  there  shall  be  one 
with  thee,  and  his  form  like  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned."  Escape  from  the  sorrow  of  life  there  is 
none,  and  God  does  not  promise  us  impossible  things;  but  he 
says,  "  I  will  be  with  you,  I  will  give  you  my  sympathy  and 
my  comradeship." 

There  is  no  way  out.  We  have  a  labour  to  do,  a  duty  to 
accomplish,  we  have  our  inescapable  suffering  to  bear. 
There  is  no  way  out,  but  there  is  the  next  best,  ii  it  be  not 
the  best  of  all ;  there  is  a  way  to  erect,  and  patient,  and 
noble  living  within;  there  is  a  way  to  such  ennobling  associa- 
tion and  companionship  with  God  as  shall  make  us  feel  that 
all  our  life  is  lived  in  the  uplifting  presence  of  God,  and 
that  conviction,  even  while  we  work  and  sufier,  shall  make 
us  think  of  him  who  is  with  U8y  rather  than  of  what  we 
undergo. 

A  child  has  many  an  irksome  road  to  go;  but  how  it 
changes  the  unwelcome  errand,  when  some  heartsome  com<* 
panion  can  be  induced  to  accompany  him.  It  makes  him 
twice  as  brave.  It  gives  him  two  hearts  instead  <A  on^ 
And  so  with  us,  in  the  path  of  our  life,  it  is  not  so  much 
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the  pilgrimage  we  must  go,  as  the  company  or  the  want  of 
company  we  are  to  have  in  it  When  our  ^irit  is  brare  and 
our  comradeship  good,  hours  fly  past  without  tedium,  and 
miles  are  sped  over  without  weariness ;  and  difficulties — 
waters  to  cross,  and  fires  to  pass  through— difficulties  that 
would  have  daunted  us  alone,  are  overcome  without  being 
felt;  for  we  think  of  the  fellowship  of  the  road  and  not  of  its 
fatigue. 

It  does  look  stem  and  strange  that  even  for  the  tender 
dinginff  child ;  that  for  the  God-fearing  man ;  that  even  for 
these,  me  Lord  that  created  us,  he  that  formed  us,  he  that 
redeemed  us,  and  called  us  by  our  name,  he  that  says  of  us, 
"  Ye  are  mine," — ^that  he  will  not  dry  up  the  river,  nor 
put  out  the  fire.  But  when  we  find  that,  in  all  our  hard 
experience,  he  does  not  spare  himself ;  when  we  hear  him 
say,  "But,  my  child,  /  shall  take  the  river  with  thee, 
and  in  the  fire  /  shall  be  at  thy  side — ^the  river  at  the 
deepest,  the  fire,  though  seven  times  heated, — /  will  be  with 
.  thee  through  it  all all  murmuring  after  that  falls  away 
unspoken  from  the  tongue,  and  changes  to  enthusiasm  of 
faith:  we  dare  ask  no  more.  To  know  that  God  loves  us  so 
well  as  that  his  love  moves  him.  to  come  and  lift  the  latdi 
of  our  door,  and  enter  into  our  darkened  house  for  the  simjde 
cake  of  dwelling  with  us  on  the  within  side  of  all  we  are 
passing  through;  to  know  that  he  is  a  friend  who  is  willing 
to  bear  all  that  we  bear  for  the  sake  of  being  by  our  side,  it 
makes  bearing  and  sharing  all  with  God  look  so  much  nobler 
than  any  begging  off  from  doing  what  we  must  do,  or  bearing 
what  we  must  bear,  or  any  privileged  exemption. 

He  will  be  with  us.  After  aU,  this  is  what  we  want 
supremely;  not  to  be  delivered  from  hard  times;  not  to 
be  spared  the  river  or  the  fire  when  it  comes  to  our  turn;  not 
to  be  relieved  from  the  task,  but  to  have  such  full  and  true 
current  of  love  flow  through  our  hearts  as  shall  make  tile 
task  no  burden.  The  forward  road  of  our  life  may  look  to 
run  crookedly  and  darkly  enough  before  us — ^the  bridgeless 
water  is  there,  and  the  untempered  fire  ia  there — ^but  God 
is  there  also, — ^there  can  be  no  turn  of  the  road  where  we 
need  miss  him.  And  that  association  of  God  with  all ; 
the  thought  of  the  sympathetic  part  he  bears  in  it ;  the  rich 
and  holy  sense  of  a  personal  presence  not  our  own,  falls  like 
sunlight  on  the  weary  beaten  road  we  travel,  and  changes  aH. 

Sorrow  and  joy  then,  we  see,  do  not  stand,  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  bare  events  of  our  life ;  for  the  thu^  tliat 
happen  us  change  their  very  nature  according  as  we  have, 
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or  have  not,  God's  presence  and  a  sense  of  the  divine 
jmnpathy  in  what  we  endure.  How  poor  is  life,  as  well  in 
the  good  times  as  in  the  evil  times,  without  some  hallowing 
association  of  friendship  and  living  sympathy!  Bat  when 
we  can  associate  what  we  pass  wrongh  with  thoughts  of 
honour  and  innocence  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
thoughts  of  God  and  a  good  understanding  between  God 
and  ourselves,  it  is  as  if  some  divine  wand  passed  over  the 
dross  of  human  life  and  changed  it  into  gola ;  it  raises  the 
lower  things  so  into  brotherhood  with  the  higher  things ;  it 
bids  the  water  back,  that  it  cannot  drown,  and  holds  the 
tongues  of  fire  in  check,  that  they  cannot  bum. 

We  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  though  it  is  not  the 
apparent,  that  yet  it  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  to  wit, 
that  our  real  peace  and  welfare  stand  not  so  much  in  out* 
ward  circumstances,  as  in  their  meanings  and  mental  associa- 
tions. The  things  we  touch,  the  environments  of  changing 
lot,  the  water  and  the  fire,  the  hardships  and  difficulties,  are 
the  background  and  scenery  of  our  life ;  we  touch  these 
things;  they  are  the  circumstances  around  us.  But 
the  circumstances  within  us,  the  things  that  touch  us 
— ^petBons  and  personal  relations — ^the  company  God  is 
to  us,  the  company  we  are  to  ourselves,  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  that  form  the  inner  lining  and  the 
inner  writing  on  the  chamber  walls  of  the  soul ;  on  these 
is  the  BouVs  peace  vitally  conditioned.  What  is  there  in  the 
outer  circumstance  of  wealth  if  we  got  it  ill  ?  if,  with  the 
material  circumstance  of  money  on  the  outside,  we  must 
take  as  its  mental  accompaniment,  and  for  our  constant 
mental  company,  the  thought  of  how  we  got  it  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand  poverty ;  what  is  there  so  hard  in  the  lot  of 
poverty  if  there  come  with  it  the  thought,  as  your  mental 
tumitnre,  that  it  is  honest  poverty  ?  What  is  there  in  de- 
privations if  we  encounter  them  nobly  and  for  noble  ends? 
It  is  our  own  noble  part  they  will  ever  remind  us  of,  and 
stand  associated  with, — and  that  makes  the  outside  sorrow 
easy  to  bear.  What  is  there  in  hurt  if  associated  with  some 
one  who,  for  the  hurt  we  have  borne  will  have  the  less  to 
bear,  if  some  one  will  fare  the  better  for  what  we,  in  sacri- 
fice, go  without  ?  To  take  the  blow  that  must  otherwise 
have  fallen  on  some  one  we  love  well,  is  more  a  pleasure 
than  a  pain ;  for  we  think  not  of  what  we  suffer,  but  of 
whom  we  suffer  it  for.  What  are  the  environments  of  prison 
bars  and  prison  walls  themselves,  but  for  the  torturing  in- 
ward company    the  thought  that  we  deserve  to  lie  twre  1 
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''Stone  walls  do  not  a  priaon  uukt, 

Nor  iron  ban  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage. 

"If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  thought  am  free  ; 
Angels  alone  that  dwell  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty." 

What  is  death  on  the  scaffold  itself  ? — many  have  found  it 
but  a  step  from  the  scaffold  into  heaven.  What  is  death 
even  on  the  gallows  tree  and  at  the  common  executioner^s 
hand,  but  from  the  inward  company  of  that  dread  conscious- 
ness that  we  deaei^  to  die  just  there,  and  so ! 

The  lesson  is,  that  it  is  not  the  material  facts  of 
life  that  make  life  indeed,  but  the  moral,  and  spiritual, 
the  living,  and  personal  sentiment  that  surrounds  them. 
It  is  not  things  themselves,  but  their  associations  we 
care  for;  and  these  associations  far  more  concern  our 
relations  to  persons,  and  God  at  the  heart  of  all,  than 
our  relations  to  mere  surrounding  things;  concern  far  more 
what  we  are  than  what  befala;  bringing  us  mean  com- 
pany if  we  are  mean,  but  noble  company  if  we  are  noble. 

Accident  may  part  you  and  your  rightful  belonging,  but 
no  accident  can  rob  you  of  the  comfort  of  the  associated 
thought  that  it  wa&.by  no  sacrifice  of  innocence  of  hand  or 
integrity  of  heart  that  the  loss  was  sustained.  This  inward 
possession  will  be  no  mean  substitute  for  the  loss  of  outward 
possession.  You  will  be  good  company  to  yourself,  and  you 
will  have  better  company  than  your  own.  You  have  lost 
dear  friends.  Well,  you  cannot  recall  them,  but  you  can  never 
lose  the  thought  of  the  constant  love  you  showed  them; 
never  lose  the  memory  and  impression,  the  enrichment  of 
your  whole  heart  and  nature  which,  as  an  inward  possession, 
your  affection  yielded  you.  Persons  and  things,  as  outer 
circumstances,  pass  away;  but  there  are  associations  of  lofty 
and  pure  feelings,  inner  mental  circumstances,  as  it  were, 
that  abide  when  these  go.  Change  can  take  awa^  the  outer 
circumstances,  but  not  the  inner ;  hard  fate  sometimes  leaves 
us  poor  in  what  we  have,  but  leaves  us  just  because  of  our 
loss  wealthier  in  what  we  are. 

We  cannot,  then,  from  a  man's  lot^  judge  what  his  inner 
experience  will  be,  for  we  do  not  know  what  invisible  society, 
even  amonfir  adverse  things,  he  may  entertain;  we  can  hardfV 
guess  in  what  a  world  of  personal  association  he  may  dwell, 
what  fountains  of  the  purest  consolation  may  be  unsealed 
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in  the  heart  of  the  meanest  drcumstances ;  for  often  the 
commonest  things,  and  the  sorrowfulest  things,  are  sacra- 
ments of  the  sacredest  personal  sympathies, — ^and  these  are 
the  life  within  onr  life,  the  main  interest  of  life  from  which 
all  else,  as  held  indifferent,  falls  away. 

Tom  school  books,  scarred  furniture,  worn  shoes,  are  not 
nice  m  themselves, perhaps,as  material  things  standing  around 
us,  but  it  is  not  themselves  we  think  of  or  see :  they  make 
us  think  of  them  ihat  were  dear  to  us  as  life  and  light,  and 
it  is  with  the  interest  of  that  our  heart  is  full.  The  copper 
halfpenny  that  the  poor  mother  set  in  a  rim  of  silver  because 
she  sot  it  from  her  son,  had  this  sacramental  value  of  per- 
sonid  association  other  than  its  own.  The  singing  bird  in 
its  simple  cage,  that  the  sailor's  mother  travels  for  three 
days  to  the  seaport  town,  and  three  days  back  to  her  own 
home,  because  her  son  that  never  came  home  again  took 
pleasure  in  it,  had  the  same  kind  of  value.  So  of  the  chair  thai 
one's  mother  has  sat  so  long  in  that  one  cannot  see  it  without 
seeing  her  shadow  sitting  in  it  still ;  the  stem  of  the  tree 
with  the  names  cut  on  it — the  house  that  looks  to  you  an 
ordinary  dwelling,  but  that  has  an  infinite  charm  for  your 
neighbour  who  was  bom  there — some  voice  you  hear  in 
the  church  is  a  common  voice  to  you,  joining  in  the  common 
praise,  but  there  may  be  some  one  hard  by  you  who  hears 
more  in  it  than  you — 

<'It  sonnds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 
Singing  in  Paradise. 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  onoe  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies, 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eye?' : 

All  such  like  instances  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  their  associations  and  mental  accompani* 
ments,  that  we  care  for. 

So,  in  our  religious  life,  the  highest  life  of  all,  it  depends 
not  on  the  prosaic  events  of  our  trial  and  sorrow,  but  on 
the  habitual  thoughts  and  associations  that  come  along  with 
them,  whether,  even  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  flood,  we  shall 
not  be  of  good  cheer.  K  we,  having  known  Qod  and  proved 
his  love,  can  in  Godly  tmst  associate  all  with  Qod's  trust* 
woH^iiness  and  friendship,  then  everything  will  speak  not 
of  itself,  but  of  Qod  the  great  and  loving  friend  beside  us* 
Suffering  and  trial,  river  and  fire,  will  not  keep  us  thinking 
of  themselves,  but  put  us  in  mind  of  him  who  feels  our  woe 
as  keenly  on  our  behalf  as,  in  self-pity,  we  can  feel  it  on 
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-OUT  own.  It  eases  our  pam  as  nothing  eke  eaa  do,  it  drr^rta 
our  mind  from  our  saffering  and  ourselves  as  nothing  else  is 
able,  to  think  how  it  all  affects  God,  and  how  he  looks  at  it| 
and  what  he  says  of  it,  and  how  he  calk  owr  sorrow  hia 
sorrow  too,  and  shares  it  with  us,  and  sits  in  our  sad  house, 
not  happy  with  the  happy  in  heaven  and  indifibrent  to  us, 
but  dwelling,  by  sympathetic  preference,  with  the  contrite 
and  humble  snirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble^  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones. 

"  /  will  be  with  you,  /  who  made  the  natural  year  and 
the  summer  world  beautiful,  I  who  made  the  evening  and 
the  mominff  and  the  great  world  on  which  the  light  rises 
and  the  danmess  falls.   I  who  made  pleasure  prevail  over 
pain,  I  who  raked  up  social  and  pleasant  friendly  liSt 
Mound  you,  I  who  have  created  thee,  and  formed  thed, 
who  have  redeemed  thee  and  called  thee  by  thy  naoie^ 
I  will  be  with  thee;  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Even 
in  the  drowninc^  water,  even  in  the  torturing  fire,  Ix>, 
even  there  I  will  be  wiA  you.  Under  the  deepest  water 
there  are  the  everlasting  arms  and  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 
Even  in  the  midmost  heart  of  the  hottest  fire,  there  shall  be 
the  form  of  one  like  the  Son  of  God."   God  is  in  the  pain 
too ;  even  there  we  are  not  lost  out  of  his  sight,  nor  thrast 
out  beyond  hk  care.   God  frames  and  guides  even  the  laws 
of  pain.  Be  it  on  paths  of  health  and  life,  on  paths  of  pain 
death,  we  are  to  make  our  next  journey,  we  go  forward 
not  alone,  we  go  forward  in  a  movement  that  has  been 
thought  of,  and  that  shall  be  held  in  direction  under  careful 
wkdom  and  tender  love.   "  I  will  be  with  you ;  my  f  riend- 
«hip  will  bear  you  faithful  company.^'   Surely  we  can  lay 
our  head  there,  we  can  think  and  meditate  on  thk.  As  lon^ 
as  we  can  think  we  have  God's  untiring  fellowship  to  think 
jkbout,  and  when  the  pain  puts  us  past  thinking  it  will  soon 
be  over. 

"  0  no,  O  no,  no  load  of  woe 

Need  bring  de^Mdring  frown. 
For  while  we  bear     we  can  bear. 
Past  tbat^  we  ky  it  down." 

Thk  kind  of  comfort,  then,  proposes  not  to  remove  the 
outward  trial,  but  to  make  the  heart  contented,  to  mako  tho 
man  erect  and  brave  wider  it.  It  might  be  prettier  to  paint 
life  without  its  river,  or  its  fire,  but  it  would  not  be  so  true. 
And  there  k  a  sense  in  us  that  revolts  from  ideal  prettsnau 
And  softness — namely,  a  sense  of  conflict  with  the  ««tuaL 
We  feel,  in  eveiy  day  esiperience,  the  pressure  of  the  truth. 
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Md  we  want  to  bo  told  tho  truth,  whether  it  be  loyesome 
•nd  beaatif ul»  or  whether  it  be»  as  it  often  is,  sharp  and 
stern.  The  truth,  at  least  the  whole  truth,  must  aJways  be 
goody  and  will,  when  the  whole  is  unfolded,  more  than  com-r 
fort  our  part  of  tiie  discomfort  and  the  pain. 

Let  no  one  say  it  is  all  one,  if  we  have  still  to  go  through 
it;  with  or  without  God  we  have  still  our  suffering  to  bear. 
1$  there  then  no  difference  between  dry  and  unrelieved 
suffering,  untended,  alone,  with  no  tender  looks,  no  kind 
tones,  and  the  same  torrid  heat  of  fever  cooled  with  flooda 
of  living  sympathy? 

It  is  related  about  one  of  those  pathetic  songs  of  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  that  an  old  negro  was  sometimes  cruelly 
whipped  with  the  lash.  After  he  had  received  a  punish- 
ment  of  the  kind  he  would  go  by  himself  and  sing,  with 
the  tewrs  on  his  ebony  face,  about  Moses  that  delivered 
Israel,  and  about  the  Lord  Jesus  that  would  come  and 
deliver  him.  He  had  his  pain  to  bear,  and  his  team  to 
shed,  but  would  that  song  do  him  no  good?  It  would 
oairy  his  soul,  if  it  eould  not  carry  his  body,  to  a  place  of 
refuge;  it  wo^d  place  him  in  association  wilJi  an  Afanighty 
friend;  it  would  give  him  spiritual  sight  of  a  better  state 
than,  the  state  he  was  in.  It  would  be  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment a  drop  of  water  on  the  tongue,  a  hiding  place  for  the 
season  from  the  harshness  and  the  heartlessness  of  hia 
stunted  and  darkened  life. 

And  so  may  we  in  our  trial  make  songs  in  the  night 
season.  So  may  we  think  of  our  comrade  Saviour  and  teke 
heart ;  and  the  very  thought  of  him  who  has  gone  this  way 
before  us,  changes  the  water  and  the  fire,  from  being  our 
permanent  place,  inte  a  pathway  to  a  better  stete  that  we 
see  in  glimmering  hope  before  us. 

They  say  that  in  some  pathless  forests,  when  one 
travels  a  first  time  there,  he  breaks  off  a  branch  ever  and 
again  as  he  goes,  that  those  who  come  after  may  know 
that  some  one  has  been  before  them,  and  that  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  lost  their  way.  We  teke  Christ  as  the  breaker 
m  of  our  way,  the  leader,  the  commander,  and  the  captein 
of  our  faith.  Whither  the  head  has  gone  the  members 
must  follow ;  and  though  he  has  gone  a  sore  and  thorny 
road  we  will  press  whither  he  has  gone,  cheered  by  a 
broken  branch  here,  and  a  fading  spray  there,  tokens  of  his 
living  and  his  dying  love,  and  his  unchanged  friendship, 
to  make  us  sure  we  have  not  yet  lost  our  way. 

We  a^  tempted,  so  was  he ;  we  are  bowed  and  burdened 
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to  the  ground  under  the  anguish  of  death,  so  was  he. 
William  of  Orange,  when  his  ship  was  in  danger  by 
reason  of  sand,  dnfting  ice,  and  the  ni^ht  falling,  the  fog 
thickening,  and  the  waves  beating  over  3iem,  said  to  one  (3 
his  dismayed  sailors — **  For  shame,  are  you  afraid  to  die  in 
my  company  V* 

So  we,  in  the  sweet  society  of  Christ,  when  last  days  are 
setting  in,  when  last  links  are  breaking,  and  the  night  of 
trouble  may  be  so  dark  that  we  are  not  sure  of  our 
evidences,  and  begin  to  doubt,  and  try  to  see  and  cannot 
see,  and  try  to  feel  and  cannot  feel,  and  cry  out  like  a  child 
in  the  nignt, — even  here,  in  this  strange  place  of  the  soul, 
we  are  not  off  our  way  yet;  Christ  has  been  even  in  this 
Qethsemane  and  sore  dismay  of  the  soul ;  passed  through 
flood  and  fire  as  our  precursor;  he  has  taken  all  the  wav 
we  are  called  to  go,  even  at  its  darkest  and  steepest.  He 
has  been  through  it,  and  left  a  broken  branch  even  in  this 
pathway  here  and  there ;  he  is  in  it  with  us  through  it  all; 
for  the  word  of  Old  Testament  assurance,  "  I  will  be  with 
you,"  is  taken  up  and  fulfilled  in  that  greater  New  Testa- 
ment word  of  (Prist's  own  promise,  ^'Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

RH.— G. 


THE  WORLD'S  WOES.^ 

'*  THE  WHOLE  CREATION  GROAN ETH."^R0M.  VIII,  22.. 

Thb  multitude  of  their  lineage  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
boasting  in  the  vainglorious  tales  of  worldly  men.  What,  than, 
may  be  the  number  of  our  kindred?  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion for  our  fiEunily  honour.  Well,  there  are  about  a  thousand 
millions  of  us.  Such  is  calculated  to  be  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth — as  many  as  would  replenish  4,000 
cities  as  lai^  and  populous  as  the  city  of  GUasgow.  All 
these  thousand  millions  are  our  kindred,  our  brothers  and 
sisters — ^bom  of  the  same  parents,  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  of  the  same  constitution  of  mind,  afflicted  by  the 
same  pains,  gladdened  by  the  same  pleasures,  of  likiq  im- 
mortal  nature,  having,  in  all  things,  a  community  with  us. 

How,  then,  does  it  fiure  with  our  kindred  ?  Is  there  aay 
of  us  so  destitute  of  a  sense  of  family  honour,  and  dead  to 
fiunilv  sympathy,  that  he  has  no  desire  to  know  if  his  sisters 
lind  brothers  b^  happy  or  miserable  ?  Even  the  wolves  of 
the  forest,  if  they  were  possessed  of  intelligence^  have  so 
*  By  the  Late  Rev.  WiUiam  Anderacm,  LL.D.,  Glaagow, 
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much  heart  and  affection  in  them,  and  pride  and  sympathy 
of  family,  that  they  would  feel  an  interest  in  the  oondition 
of  all  the  other  wolves  in  the  world — ^wonld  make  anxious 
inquiry  about  them,  would  rejoice  over  the  report  that  their 
kindred  were  well,  and  mourn  if  they  were  informed  of  their 
misery;  and  if  they  could  not  adopt  measures  for  their  relief, 
they  would,  at  least,  earnestly  wish  it.  In  contrast  with  this, 
there  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  are  utterly 
unconcerned  about  the  comfort  of  all  the  other  men  and 
women  on  the  earth — two  or  three,  or  so  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  being  excepted,  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
their  kinsfolk-Hftll  the  rest  of  the  thousand  millions  being 
accounted  as  aliens,  or  members  of  another  species.  And,  as 
if  it  were  not  enough  of  discredit  for  the  unsocial  condition 
of  the  human  family,  there  are  to  be  found  multitudes  more 
who  not  only  receive  it  as  glad  tiding  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  there  are  certain  of  their  kmdred  in  distress,  but 
who  are  forward  themselves  in  being  the  instruments  of 
infiUcting  the  misery. 

**  The  various  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Bespect  the  lineage  of  their  birth  ; 
Man  only  mars  kind  nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man." 

When  we  speak  of  crueltv  as  being  brutal,  we  do  the  brutes 
an  injury,  and  cast  a  promne  reflection  on  the  instinct  with 
which  the  Creator  has  inspired  them.  In  general,  they  are 
the  reverse  of  cruel  to  the  members  of  their  own  species; 
and,  in  many  of  the  instances  in  which  the  rule  does  not 
hold,  it  is  because  man,  by  his  perverse  training,  has  com- 
manicated  to  them  his  own  vicious  habits  and  principles. 

Brethren,  let  me  deal  with  you  as  being  of  the  right- 
hearted,  philanthropic  class,  who  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
kindred,  and  love  those  who  are  of  their  own  blood — who 
are,  therefore,  asking  the  question  with  interest,  How  fares 
it  with  the  family  of  man?  Are  our  brothers  and  sisters 
comfortable,  or  otherwise  ?  The  answer  is  full  of  sorrow. 
With  an  inconsiderable  exception,  the  thousand  millions  are 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  ruin, The  whole  creation 
groans."  East  and  west,  and  south  and  north,  the  human 
nmily  presents  a  scene  of  misery,  whence  unceasing  sounds 
of  weeping,  lamentation,  and  woe  are  day  and  night  ascend- 
ing to  Hearen,  disturbing  the  harmony  of  nature.  When 
an  angel,  from  amidst  the  be^ititude  of  the  celestial  regions, 
comes  on  a  mission  to  this  earth,  what  a  world  of  vnretehed- 
ness  it  must  appear  in  his  sight  t   We  are  so  familiarized 
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with  affliction  that  our  hearts,  stujuied  by  its  blows,  are 
insensible  to  the  half  of  our  evils,  and  these  happy  spirits 
fixHn  the  heavenly  country  must  wonder  at  us  that  we  com- 

flain  so  little,  and  are  so  contented  as  we  are.  Afterwards 
shall  submit  the  requisite  qualification ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  make  the  general  statement,  which  no  one  who 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  sensitiveness  in  esti- 
mating human  ^ppiness  will  dispute,  that  the  whole  of  the 
thousand  millions  are  in  a  state  of  distress ;  some  of  them 
more  heavily  afflicted  than  others,  but  the  least  in  a  state 
of  deep  distress.  That  man  is  of  a  mean  and  degraded 
spirit,  who  is  contented  with  things  as  they  are  at  present 
for  himself ;  and  he  is  of  a  cruel  disposition,  who  is  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are  at  the  present,  in  relation 
to  others.  Contentment  is  a  principal  grace  of  the  CbVis- 
tian  character,  but  there  is  a  species  of  it  which  is  sin* 
It  ia  insulting  to  Qod,  and  a  sort  of  defiance  of  him,  to 
be  contented  with  that  which  lies  under  his  curse;  and 
virtuous  contentment  is  a  patient  bearing  of  present  evils 
in  consequence  of  God  having  promised  a  happy  redress. 
Woe,  then,  to  the  contented  whose  contentment  springs  not 
from  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel ;  yea,  scorn  and  shame  be  upon 
them  that  they  should  have  spirits  so  dastard  as  to  be  satis- 
fied with  this  world  in  its  present  condition  of  disorder  and 
ruin ! 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  we  cast  a  transient 
glance  over  the  earth,  and  make  a  general  reflection  that 
the  human  family  is  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  distress 
which  demands  our  sympathy;  in  order  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed, it  is  requisite  that  we  somewhat  particularize  our 
observations.  I  shall  therefore  commence  at  home,  and 
with  the  least  afiiicted  class.  Let  a  selection  be  made  f  ix)m 
among  our  neighbours  of  a  hundred  men,  all  devout  Chris- 
tians, and  in  respect  of  this  world,  at  perfect  ease.  You 
may,  at  first,  suppase  they  are  happy,  and  envy  their  lot ; 
but  let  them  in  confidence  tell  the  stories  of  their  lives,  and 
reveal  the  secret  of  their  sorrows,  and  one  after  another 
will  burst  into  tears,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  narration,  till 
you  have  them  all  before  you  a  melancholy  company  of 
weeping  men,  contending  with  one  another  as  to  who  has  the 
strongest  claim  on  your  sympathy.  All  of  them  have  some- 
thing mournful  to  tell  you  of  what  death  has  done  them — 
when,  by  bereaviujg  them  of  a  spouse,  or  a  favourite  child, 
or  a  cherished  friend,  he  has  inflicted  a  wound  on  their 
hearts  which  time  will  n^ver  cure ;  and  saddened  by  which 
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ifaey  win  descend  into  the  grave.  Some  of  them  will  tell 
vou  how  their  minds  are  ever  darkened  with  the  appre- 
hension that  this  same  Death  is  about  to  afflict  them  wiUi 
more  of  his  premature  mortal  doings,  when  th^  see  symp- 
toms of  decay  in  their  remaining  children  and  friends,  or 
feel  their  own  constitutions  bein^  undermined  by  secret 
disease.  Others  of  them  will  tell  how  domestic  discord,  or 
nndntifulness  of  children,  is  imbittering  their  lives;  and 
others  how,  in  consequence  of  the  heart  being  disappointed 
of  its  objeet  in  their  younger  days,  life  ever  since  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  an  unjoyous  and  dreary  travail. 
One  cause  of  sorrow,  or  more,  have  they  all,  on  account  of 
which  they  claim  our  commiseration  as  afflicted  men.  And 
vet  these  afford  the  best  specimen  of  the  happiness  of  the 
numan  familv.  By  the  supposition  they  are  possessed  of 
wealth,  which  exempts  them  from  many  afflictions,  and 
equally  by  the  supposition  they  are  possessed  of  Christian 
&ith,  which  mitigates  the  severity  of  others,  but  it  only 
mitigates  them ;  it  does  not  remove  them.  "  Ourselves  also,'* 
saith  the  apostle,  "  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  our  body."  If  this,  then, 
be  a  specimen  of  the  best,  what  a  world  this  must  be  I 

But  let  us  enter  a  little  further  into  the  field  of  misery. 
We  are  still  among  Christian  men ;  but  in  addition  to  all 
the  causes  of  sorrow  to  which  the  former  class  are  subjected, 
the  present  are  afflicted  with  poverty,  with  the  hunger  and 
cold  of  poverty,  with  its  vexmg  cries  of  children  for  food 
when  there  is  none  to  ^ve,  with  its  shame,  and  neglect,  and 
insult,  and  its  bed  of  disease,  without  sympathy  or  cordial. 
Who  shall  be  so  cruel  as  to  add  an  additional  insult  to 
poverty,  by  pretending  that  he  can  describe  the  amount  of 
its  wretche(mess  ?  Ah,  though  there  be  none  of  us  here 
who  can  say  they  are  happy,  yet  there  are  some  of  us  com- 
paratively so  much  so,  that  one  week  of  the  poverty  to 
which  thousands  of  our  neighbours,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  subjected,  would  so  break 
their  hearts,  that  they  would  verily  die.  And  yet,  observe 
brethren,  of  what  class  I  speak.  We  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  happiest  portion  of  the  human  family — among 
British  Christians — ^men  and  women  whose  afflictions  are 
aHeviated  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  All  these  sounds  of 
lamentation  which  we  have  yet  heard  proceed  from  the 
churdi  of  Christ.  I  tiierefore  again  appeal,  what  a  world  of 
horror  it  must  be,  where  such  is  the  happiest  of  it ! 
Ko.  2.  K  VoL  I» 
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•  Pass  we  now,  therefore,  in  our  review  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church.  What  a  wilderness  of  desolation  pre- 
sents itself !  Inside  of  that  asylum,  we  thought  there  was 
affliction  enough,  but  it  was  paradise  compared  with  this. 
To  be  out  in  the  world,  out  from  the  church's  light  and 
warmth ;  out  from  the  church's  feast ;  out  from  the  church's 
friendship ;  away  from  the  church's  Father,  away  from  its 
Brother;  with  no  consolatory  influence  of  the  church's 
Spirit — to  be  out  in  the  world !  How  dark,  how  storm jr  1 
How  hungry,  how  cold  it  is  to  be  an  infidel !  Let  us  limit 
our  observation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  unbelievers  of  our 
native  land.  Two  points  are  observable  in  their  case.  Firist, 
they  are  subjectea  to  the  same  course  of  affliction  which 
visits  the  saints;  the  same  bankruptcy;  poverty  and  disease; 
the  same  bereavement  of  children  and  friends;  the  same 
domestic  broils  at  least;  the  same  undutifubiess  of  sons 
and  daughters  cU  least,  when  yet  they  partake  not  in  the 
alleviation  of  misery  which  the  Christian  enjoys  in  the 
hopes  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  believer  commits  to  the 
grave  the  body  of  his  child,  he  exclaims,  "  I  shall  see  him 
again" — and  he  smiles  amid  his  tears.  "I  trust  I  shall 
never  see  mine,"  says  the  gloomy  infidel ;  "  he  is  gone ;  and, 
dearly  though  I  doted  on  him,  let  it  be  for  ever.  His 
resurrection  would  infer  my  own,  and  I  would  none  of  it. 
Let  my  child  therefore  rot  in  eternal  corruption,  and  my 
father  and  my  mother  too,  let  them  all  rot."  What  a 
system  of  misery  it  must  be  which  is  so  enamoured  of 
rottenness!  Yet  to  such  a  pass  does  infidelity  reduce  its 
countless  victims.  They  all  deprecate  the  idea  of  a  re- 
surrection, either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  But  to 
be  afflicted,  without  the  alleviation  of  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  infidel  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  sorrows  which  overtake  them,  in  com- 
mon with  unbelievers,  they  are  tormented  with  a  legion  of 
unhallowed  and  ill-regulated  passions.  The  proud  man's 
passion,  the  lewd  man's  passion,  the  envious  man's  passion^ 
the  avaricious  man's  passion,  the  ambitious  man's  passion, 
the  revengeful  man's  passion,  the  drunkard's  passion,  all 
scorching  and  tossing,  and  gnawing,  and  consuming  them 
within.  And  then  follow  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
dulgence, in  the  loss  of  friends,  and  the  contempt  of 
neighbours,  and  the  retaliation  of  foes,  and  the  ruin  of 
fortune  and  health ;  and  in  that  awful  retribution  of  Divine 
Providence,  when  a  wicked  man's  own  child  rises  up  to 
mock  and  curse  him.   And  yet  there  is  something  more 
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dreadful  still — the  enmity  of  a  man's  own  self,  when  his 
conscience  awakes  and  assails  him  with  the  stinging  of  its 
remorse.  Give  me  myself  to  back  me  as  my  friend,  then  a 
straw  for  the  opposition  of  the  whole  world.  But  in  pro* 
portion  as  an  approving  conscience  is,  of  iteelf,  a  host  of 
strength,  in  the  same  proportion  is  a  condemning  one — ^to 
have  yourself  hating  yourself — a  mystery  of  wretchedness 


what  a  piteous  judgment  of  misery  we  would  pronounce  on 
the  unbelieving  imiabitants  of  these  lands,  were  we  made 

Srivy  to  all  the  agonies  of  conscience,  of  which  night  and 
ay  they  are  victims.  And  all  the  elements  of  their  misery 
being  considered  together,  how  much — ^how  many  pence 
would  any  reflective  person  be  willing  to  risk  as  the 
purchase  price  of  all  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  all  the 
unbelievers  of  Great  Britain?  Remember  you  must  take  all 
the  pains,  as  well  as  the  pleasures — all  that  is  known  and  all 
that  is  secret,  and  I  shall  take  out  of  the  lot  all  the  affliction 
of  every  poor  man  who  does  not  gain  his  pound  a-week. 
Well,  the  fortune  of  British  ungodliness,  in  connection  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  its  possessors — their  pains,  their  cares, 
their  sorrows,  their  passions,  their  conscience, — where  is  the 
fool  who  would  buy  it  with  a  farthing?  Yea,  were  the 
infliction  of  it  threatened,  the  crown  of  Britain  would  be 
wisely  surrendered  to  escape  its  horrid  visitation.  Brethren, 
treat  not  my  representation  as  an  extravagance.  In  sober 
earnestness,  I  ask,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  happiness  of 
that  part  of  the  human  family  which  inhabits  the  British 
Isles ;  and,  especially  of  that  vast  portion  of  it  outside  of  the 
church,  whose  grievances  are  not  softened  by  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  ?  Keflect,  what  a  scene  it  is  of  toil,  dissatisfaction, 
bitterness,  and  agony.  And  yet,  there  is  no  other  people 
with  whom  it  is  so  well.  I  therefore  reiterate  the  exclama- 
tion, what  a  world  it  must  be  if  this  be  the  best  of  it !  And 
yet,  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  half  of  the  misery.  There  are 
several  hundred  unbelievers  dying  at  this  moment — some 
of  them  not  many  paces  distant  from  us — in  a  few  minutes 
we  might  walk  to  their  death-beds — ^what  a  scene  of  horror 
it  is,  a  dying  sinner  feeling  himself  apprehended  by  the 
hand  of  an  insulted  and  avenging  God  1  Brethren,  although 
my  subject  leads  me  to  speak,  especially,  of  misery,  turn  xov 
relief  to  the  Christian's  death-bed.  He  also  feels  himself  in 
the  hand  of  God,  but  it  is  a  Father's  hand, — thanks  be  to 
God,"  he  cries,  "  who  giveth  me  the  victory  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lori"     What  would  you  give  for  that^ 


which 


unfold.   Think,  brethren, 
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bretht^n  ?  The  diadem  of  Britain/ 1  am  sure,  if  vott  had  ib 
to  give.  Giye  what  you  oan.  Give  faitii,  and  prize  is 
yours. 

In  our  review  of  human  misery,  sailing  from  the  British 
Isles,  lest  I  should  be  regarded  as  actuated  by  a  political 
spirit,  I  shall  visit  the  shores  of  Ireland,  only  to  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  all  her  other  wrongs  are 
aggravated  by  the  ghostly  domination  of  the  Man  of  Sin.. 
Absenteeism,  Protestant  ascendancy,  factious  legislation, 
demagogue  delusion,  and,  over  all,  Popery,  what  a  horrid 
combination  for  the  oppression  of  that  land,  iSlling  it  with 
starvation,  mutual  hatred,  and  murder !  Amid  the  groans 
of  a  wretched  world,  how  deep  and  woeful  are  those  of  the 
millions  of  Ireland ! 

Now,  when  from  our  own  country,  we  proceed  with  our 
review  to  the  other  kingdoms  of  Ewrope,  it  would  be  making 
too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, to  say  that  they  are  in  the  predicament  of  those  in 
Great  Britain,  who  are  exposed  to  the  various  miseries  of 
life  without  the  alleviation  of  Christian  faith.   As  regards 
the  empire  of  Russia,  at  least,  which  comprehends  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  European  section  of  the  human  family, 
how  can  we  otherwise  characterize  it  than  as  being  a  huge 
empire  of  slaves?   And  there  is  not  another  sUto,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  not  the  element  of  despotism  in 
the  cup  of  their  misery,  with  which  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  be  compared  in  the  civil  institutioi^  of  this  comparatively 
free  country.    Of  these  political  grievances,  however,  of 
Europe,  I  shall  take  no  further  account.   It  is  enough  of 
misery  to  say  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  its  wide 
domams  are,  with  almost  an  indiscernible  exception,  in  the 
condition  of  the  imbelievers  and  infidels  of  Britain,  subjected 
to  all  the  afflictions  of  life,  without  that  soothing  of  their 
sorrows,  and  that  control  of  ruinous  appetito  aa^  passion 
which  the  genuine  faith  of  the  Goi^el  affords.  For,  althoughK 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  Fbpery  of  those  countries,  in  some 
instances,  boUi  soothes  affliction  and  purifies  the  character, 
yet  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  wide  spread 
misery  which,  in  a  thousana  forms,  it  inflicts  on  its  victims. 

Passing  out  of  Europe,  eastward^  into  Asia,  though  still 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  called  the  civilized  world,  what  a 
region  of  woe  presents  itself,  oocarioned  by  ironhanded  despot* 
istn,  with  its  lawless  murders  and  exactions!  Add  this,  in  its 
concentrated  strength,  as  an  element  of  misery  to  all  those 
which  we  have  ah^y  seen  in  baneful  operation.   Think  of 
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Turkish  despotism,  of  Persian  despotism,  of  Tartar  despotism, 
of  Chinese  despotism,  and,  not  less,  think  of  the  horrors  of 
British  despotism  as  displayed  in  India,  and  learn  to  we^ 
for  the  woes  which  man's  inJiumanity  inflicts  on  man.  Ana 
then,  instead  of  the  misery  being  soothed  by  a  ffdth  so 
benign  as  that  of  the  Qospel,  reflect  how  it  is  deepened 
rather  by  the  exactions,  the  penances,  the  pilgrimages,  the 
mortifications,  and  sacrifices  ox  their  horrid  idolatries,  lliink 
of  a  Hindoo,  when  suflering  under  the  tyranny  of  a  British 
exactor,  betaking  himself  i^r  consolation  to  J uf^emaut  or 
Soeva  I  Is  there  anything  to  choose  betwixt  the  oppressor 
and  the  comforter  ? 

As  we  sail  onward  throogh  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
on  which  nature  has  lavished  her  bounty  more  profusely 
perhaps  than  on  any  other  region  of  the  earth, — ^where  the 
oread-fruit  yielding  its  abundance  without  culture  would 
seem  to  give  exemption  from  the  curse,  that  man  should  win 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, — ^the  principle  of  evil 
compensates  for  it  all,  by  the  mutual  cruelties  of  savage  life. 
Ooursin^  past  Australia,  we  make  lar^e  allowance  for  it  if 
we  admit  it  to  be  equal  to  the  worst  oi  Europe.  Among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  we  find  little  but  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  when  we  have  landed  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  we  find  ourselves  as  peiil- 
ously  situated  as  amid  the  despotism  of  Asia.  Making  our 
escape  to  North  America^  I  am  sure  we  give  that  all 
due  credit  for  the  hajminess  it  contains,  ^en  we  equal  it  in 
our  estimate  with  the  happiness  of  Britain,  even  when 
diluted  with  the  miseir  of  Ireland.  It  only  remains  that 
we  look  at  Africa,  which  we  left  behind  as  we  passed  from 
Europe  into  Asia.  Africa !  name  of  woe.  Fit  land,  with  a 
notice  of  which  to  close  the  view  of  human  wretchedness. 
Of  its  sixty  millions,  or  more,  of  men  and  women,  it  is 
difiicult  to  imagine  that  there  are  ten  thousand  of  them 
hap^y,  even  according  to  the  measure  of  happiness  which 
receives  the  name  in'this  afflicted  world. 

Round  the  earth,  then,  it  is  a  scene  of  wretchedness — 
saint  and  sinner,  civilized  and  savage,  prince  and  subjects, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant— all  are  sufiering, 
weeping,  sighing,  and  groaning.  It  is  a  pitiable  family, 
brethren,  of  which  we  are  members ;  and  snould  you  meet 
with  any  one  who  boasts  of  his  lineage,  tell  him  of  his  woe- 
begone sister  in  Africa,  and  that  other  in  Hindostan,  and 
that  other  in  New  Zealand } — ^tell  him  to  redress  these  his 
sister^s  wrongs  before  he  boasts  any  moire  about  his  family, 
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the  fool !  and  that  after  he  has  placed  these  three  in  oomf ori 
and  honour,  you  will  tell  him  of  other  three,  and  after  that 
of  other  three  more,  who  wait  for  his  rescuing  of  them  from 
misery  and  degradation. 

-  Having  made  this  review  of  the  earth's  misery,  I  proceed 
to  turn  the  reflection  on  it  to  some  practical  account. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  the  poor  learn  to  cease  from  en« 
vying  the  wealthy.  Let  them  be  assured  that  these  wealthy 
ones  have  their  sorrows,  perhaps  heavier  than  their  own;  and 
that  were  all  revealed,  tney  might  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  proposal  to  exchange  situations.  I  do  not  say  let  them 
be  contented  with  their  poverty;  but,  only,  let  them  not  envy 
their  wealthy  neighbour  in  the  supposition  that  they  must 
be  very  happy :  without  exception  of  either  rich  or  poor, 
"  the  whole  creation  groaneth." 

In  the  second  place,  see  what  sin  there  is  in  being  content 
with  the  world  in  its  present  circumstances.  Even  to  be 
content  with  your  own  portion  of  it,  in  respect  of  yourself, 
would  indicate  a  deadened  state  of  the  insensibilities  of  the 
soul.  True  Christian  contentment  never  arises  from  feeling 
that  what  it  enjoys  of  this  world  is  enough  for  it,  but  from 
the  persuasion  that  there  is  something  far  better  in  store  for 
it,  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  suppose  all  were  in  such  a 
satisfactory  condition  with  yourself,  as  to  warrant  your 
being  contented  with  the  world  as  a  portion,  how  dare  you 
feel  nappy,  so  long  as  the  millions  around  you  are  groaning 
in  misery  ?  Do  you.  Cainlike,  disown  the  brotherhood,  and 
say  in  your  heart,  why  trouble  myself  with  thoughts  of 
others,  when  I  and  my  family  are  so  comfortable  by  our 
own  fireside  ?  Oh,  to  what  desolation  that  fireside  is  doomed ! 
Know  this,  man,  that  if  thou  disown  thy  brethren,  God  will 
disown  thee:  they  are  his  children,  and  you  would  be  a 
most  unreasonable  man  to  calculate  that  their  father  would 
cherish  thee,  if  thou  despise  them.  Repent  thee,  and  learn 
to  be  troubled  and  weep  for  the  woes  oi  groaning  humanity, 
lest  Qod  make  thee  weep  for  the  woes  of  thyself,  and  thine 
own  pampered  family. 

In  the  third  place,  in  the  case  of  all  personal  dissatisfaction, 
inquietude,  vexation,  sorrow,  pain,  and  anguish,  the  only 
method  to  obtain  a  mitigation,  and  to  have  the  soul  beautifiea 
with  the  grace  of  Christian  contentment,  is  to  furnish  it 
with  a  dear  hope  of  a  ha^y  immortality.  What  is  any  of 
us  without  this  hope  ?  What  a  vanity  his  life !  Tea,  what 
a  vexation !  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  pitiable  than 
the  caae  of  an  unbelieving  godless  worldling,  sdieming  and 
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toiling,  and  moiling  and  fighting  along  the  threescore  years 
and  ten,  without  any  destiny  but  that  of  the  grave,  not  to 
speak  of  the  judgment  in  eternity  by  a  despised  and  insulted 
God.  Take  it  at  the  best,  or  rather  at  the  least  bad,  is  not 
such  a  hopeless  existence  of  dissatisfaction  the  most  pitiable 
thing  of  which  you  can  conceive  ?  But,  equally  on  the  other 
hand,  let  the  tempest-beat  pilgrim  see  the  light  of  his 
Father's  house  shining  in  the  distance,  how  easily  he  can 
bear  the  pelting  rain  of  the  stormy  night.  It  is  an  invigor- 
ating imagination,  brethren,  to  think  of  our  departed  friends 
looking  down  on  us  from  their  bright  habitation,  as  we  plod 
along  in  our  weary  harassed  night-travel,  and  encouraging 
us  to  be  of  good  heart  and  bear  up,  from  the  experience 
which  they  themselves  have  of  the  happiness  of  the  heavenly 
rest.  But  there  is  an  imagination  of  faith  still  better,  the 
indulgence  of  which  I  feel  to  be  most  animating.  Imagine 
youT&df  having  reached  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  looking 
down  on  yov/reelf,  as  you  plod  along  during  the,  storm,  and 
your  heavenly  self  encouraging  your  earthly  self.  I  lately 
dreamed  thxtt;  I  felt  as  if  fliere  were  two  myself s — the  one 
yortder,  looking  over  the  battlements  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
down  upon  the  poor  anxious  earthly  one,  and  cheering  him 
to  endurance,  and  rebuking  him  for  faintheartedness.  It  is 
what  I  trust  shall,  in  the  case  of  many  of  us,  be  virtually 
realized ;  when,  having  reached  the  kingdom,  and  looking 
l»ek  on  the  path  by  which  we  have  reached  it,  we  shall 
wonder  at  ourselves  now  we  were  so  unbelieving  as  to  be 
so  much  distressed  by  these  light  afflictions,  which  were  but 
for  a  moment ;  light  indeed,  compared  with  the  weight  of 
glory;  Tnomentanry,  compared  vnth  the  eternity  of  that 
glory  s  duration. 

So  much  for  the  alleviation  of  the  personal  affliction ;  but 
what  of  the  misery  of  the  world  at  large  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  world's  misery  occasions  every  saint  deep 
concern — that  his  own  personal  comfort  would  not  satisfy 
him,  and  that  he  would  remain  unhappy,  so  long  as  the 
world  around  was  in  a  state  of  misery.  Is  there  any  hope, 
then,  for  the  redemption  of  earth  from  its  burden  of  woe  1 
There  is  none  in  its  princes,  its  philosophers,  its  merchants, 
its  physicians,  nor  in  the  church  either,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted.  There  is  confessedly  a  gratifying  progress  of  im- 

t>rovement  in  one  direction,  but  as  confessedly  is  there  a 
amentable  deterioration  in  another.  And  the  ratio  of 
the  deterioration  is  greater  than  that  of  the  improvement 
Our  own  city,  for  instance,  never  formerly  contained  so  much 
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moral  and  roUgioiiB  exoelleiice  as  it  does  now ;  but  neither 
did  it  ever  formerly  contain  so  mueh  crimei  impiety,  and 
poverty.  It  is  like  Jerusalem  of  old.  At  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord  it  contained  only  about  500  believers;  forty  years  after 
that  it  contained  more  than  30,000,  and  yet,  with  its  80,000, 
it  was  a  more  wicked  city  than  it  had  been  with  its  500. 
Great  had  been  the  increase  of  the  piety,  but  the  iniouitj 
had  increased  in  a  greasier  ratio,  till  the  cup  was  full.  So  is 
it  with  the  present  ja^eneration.  Is  there  no  hope  for  the 
world's  redemption?  For  nothing  is  there  hope  so  sure. 
There  is  no  absolute  promise  for  the  salvation  of  us  individ- 
ually ;  but  there  is  a  promise  absolute  for  Uie  whole  world  in 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  I  would  not^ 
brethren,  that  ve  adopt  my  particular  faith  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  all  these  disorders  of  the  world  are  to  be 
righted,  these  abominations  cleansed  out,  and  these  groanings 
turned  into  jubilant  songs  of  praise.  But  see,  at  least,  that 
vou  hold  in  faith  and  cherish  in  hope  a  millennium  of  one 
kind  or  another,  when  Qod  shall  arise,  and  take  to  him  his 
great  power  and  reign,  and  when  the  proclamation  shall  go 
forth — behold,  all  tiie  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
one  kingdom  to  our  God  and  his  Christ.  Let  this  expecta* 
tion  revive  you  as  you  are  ready  to  sicken  with  despair, 
when  contemplating  the  desolations  of  humanity.  There  is 
hope  yet,  say  you,  for  the  human  family.  The  star  of 
Bethlehem  still  shines ;  yea,  the  sun  of  righteousness ;  and 
though  obscuring  clouds  intervene  they  wiU  soon  be  dis- 
perse. That  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  is  as  powerful  lov  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  a 
sin^e  man.  Thy  kingdom  come,  then,  O  God !  hasten  it  in 
its  power  and  glory.  For  we  are  weary  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  is  abused  by  the  maladministration  of 
ignorant,  feeble,  and  perverse  men ! 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  EADIE* 

The  life  of  a  distinguished  divine  like  Dr.  Eadie  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  stimulating  influence  upon  the  nunds, 
especially  of  young  men,  who  find  in  his  case  a  notable 
instance  of  perseverance  and  struggle  in  the  midst  of  many 
difficulties,  which  were  ultimately  rewarded  by  usefulness 
and  fame. 

*  Life  of  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  Jamee  Brown,  B.D.,  Aaliior  of 
Life  <^a  SeoUi$h  Frobaiioner,   London:  Macmillen  A  Co.  1S7S. 
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He  was  bom  in  the  year  1810,  in  the  village  of  Alva,  in 
Stirlin^hire,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils.  His  father  was 
npwardB  of  seventy  when  he  married  ;  but  Eadie  received  both 
his  physical  and  mental  power,  like  almost  all  other  great 
men,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  remarkable  woman  in  her 
way.  Indeed,  she  might  be  called  a  village  theologian,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  affect  favourably  the  future  commentator. 
For,  we  are  told,  that  she  was  skilled  beyond  many  in  the 
writings  of  Boston,  Brown,  Henry,  and  Burkitt,  and  was 
particularly  fond  of  hearing  a  "  lecture  "  from  Mr.  Muckeraie, 
of  Alloa.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  interesting  memoir,  says  that 
she  was  a  "mother  Eunice"  to  her  son  Timothy.  Her 
characteristic  piety  was  brought  out  almost  oddly  in  her  last 
illness;  when,  heing  about  to  take  a  prescribed  powder,  she 
remarked  to  her  neighbour,  who  was  administering  it,  "  Te 
maun  wait,  Peggy,  tul  I  ask  a  blessing ;  we  maun  pray  for 
the  means  to  be  blessed." 

Eadie  grew  up  rather  a  mischievous  boy ;  but  his  pranks, 
although  playful,  showed  no  malignancy  of  heart.  Ue  had 
a  great  fondness  for  birds,  which  he  retained  to  the  last, 
ke^ng  even  a  well  stocked  aviary  in  his  house  at  Hillhead, 
in  Glasgow,  so  near  his  stud^  that  he  could  see  his  favourite 
songsters  from  one  of  the  windows.  His  old  father  went  to 
the  Belief  CSiurch  at  Blairlogie;  but  his  mother,  every  Sab- 
bath day,  walked  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Antiburgfaer 
Church  at  Tillicoultry.  Young  Eadie  kept  by  his  moUier, 
as  he  used  humorously  to  say,  although  she  had  a  mUe 
farther  than  his  father  to  walk  to  churdi,  because  she  took 
bread  and  cheese  with  her,  while  his  father  took  none.  This 
circumstance,  however,  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
his  future  career,  for  his  mother's  minister,  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Browning,  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  contributed 
more  to  the  formation  the  future  professor's  character 
than  any  other  individual.  He  kept  a  large  school  in 
Tillicoultry  which  he  taught  every  day  himself  in  addition 
to  all  his  ministerial  duties,  and  taught  also  in  a  way  of  his 
own,  which  showed  that  he  had  an  original  genius  for  teach- 
ing. He  did  not  merely  hear  a  Latin  lesson  repeated  to  him^ 
but  he  taught  his  students  how  to  learn  it.  In  fact,  he 
learned  it  eveiy  day  along  with  them.  Having  been  struck 
with  young  Eadie's  pro£gious  power  of  memory,  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  of  a  pastoral  visit,  he  got  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  his  dassea 
at  Tillicooltrv  every  day«  We  will  here  allow  Dr.  Brown 
to  speak  for  himself : — 
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In  all  weathers — ^fair  and  foul — ^in  winter  and  in  sommer,  he  un- 
grudginelj  made  the  joamey,  having  been  seized,  under  the  influence 
of  his  able  teacher,  with  that  enthusiasm  for  learning  which  never  left 
him,  but  which  then,  as  always,  he  was  able  to  conc^  under  a  manner 
which,  to  a  casual  observer,  betokened  indifference.  On  winter  momingB 
he  had  to  start  before  daybreak,  but  he  provided  himself  with  a  blazing^ 
taired  rope,  which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  while  his  copy  of  Paradim 
Loit  was  in  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  naidly  a  finer 
picture  in  literary  history  than  that  of  the  quarrier's  son — destined  to 
raise  himself  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  scholars  and  divines  of  his 
native  country — ^finding  his  wav  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochils  in  tiie  dark 
of  the  winter  mornings,  made  darker  by  the  shadow  of  the  hills  and  of 
the  overhanging  trees  of  Alva  woods,  reading  Milton's  great  epic  in  the 
light  of  a  blazmff  tarred  rope.  Nor  was  it  a  careless  reading,  serving 
only  to  shorten  the  long  winter  walk.  The  poem  was  so  read  that  it 
fixed  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  boy,  and  for  many  years  he  was  able 
to  repeat  it  line  by  line,  and  book  by  book,  from  beginning  to  end." 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so  promising  a  youth 
was  advised  to  study  at  the  university,  nor  that,  considering 
his  mother's  predilections,  the  object  of  his  ambition  shocdd 
have  been  to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  Christian  minister. 
It  must  have  been,  indeed,  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  paying  his  way  through  the  university;  for  the 
household  by  that  time  had  begun  to  feel  the  straits  of 
poverty.  His  father  had  made  a  little  money  out  of  a  con- 
tract for  a  portion  of  the  Monkland  Canal,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Airdrie ;  but  after  his  return  to  his  native  district 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  constructing  roads  and  quarrying 
stones  to  mend  them.  This  circumstance  supplied  young 
Eadie  with  one  of  his  early  witticisms ;  for,  when  asked 
about  his  father's  calling,  he  used  to  answer  that  he  had 
been  a  highwayman."  By  the  time  the  boy  went  to  college, 
however, the  old  man  was  eighty-six  years  of  age,and  the  little 
money  he  had  saved  was  beginning  to  melt  away.  Indeed, 
80  straitened  was  the  young  student  that,  at  the  end  of  one 
college  session,  he  bad  no  money  to  carry  him  home,  but 
walked  manfully  all  the  35  miles  without  breaking  his  fast 
by  the  way. 

John  Eadie  was  not  a  prize  taker  at  Glasgow  University, 
except  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  for  which  he  had  been 
well  prepared  by  Mr.  Browning's  thorough  initiation  and 
drill.  The  fact  was  that,  as  his  mind  began  to  expand,  he 
grew  enamoured  of  those  vast  stores  of  literature  which  the 
university  library  contained,  and  became  one  of  those 
students  who  pass  with  bare  respectability  through  their 
dasses,  but  lay  the  foundation,  by  omniverous  reaiding,  of 
that  amazing  erudition  which  ultimately  astonishes  the 
world. 
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Whenever  he  had  iBnished  his  college  curriculum,  Mr. 
Browning  very  kindly  made  him  one  of  his  assistants  in  the 
Tillicoultry  school,  by  which  arrangement  he  was  enabled 
to  attend  all  the  four  sessions  prescribed  to  students  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  being  taught  during  the  half  of 
his  course  in  Glasgow,  and  during  the  other  half  in  Edin* 
burgh.  His  divinity  career  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  college  career — namely,  that  while  he  was 
highly  respectable  in  his  appearances,  nobody  knew  what 
stores  of  learning  he  was  amassing  by  private  reading.  It 
was  only  when,  in  the  year  1832,  he  sent  a  review  of  Moses 
Stuart's  newly  published  "Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,"  to  the  Edvabwrgh  Theological  Magaziney  that 
his  professors  and  fellow-students  began  to  find  out  both  what 
was  in  him,  and  what  he  was  aiming  after.  He  showed  in 
that  review  that  he  had  made  himself  a  German  scholar, 
for  he  quoted  long  lists  of  authors,  such  as  Storr,  Nosselt, 
Weber,  Eichhom,  Sertholdt,  Schulz,  SeyflTorth,  and  De  Witte. 
Even  then  he  began  to  be  talked  of  as  one  who  might  reflect 
credit  upon  his  church. 

The  year  1835  was  an  eventful  year  to  Mr.  Eadie,  for  he 
was  licensed  in  that  year  on  the  24th  of  March,  called  to 
Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  ordained 
on  the  24th  of  September.  The  Cambridge  Street  Church 
was  then  in  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  erected 
by  the  Presbyterian  dissenters  of  the  city,  in  their  desire 
for  church  extension,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  working 
classes,  who  were  beginning  to  gather  around  the  bottle 
works  and  canal  depdts,  in  what  were  then  called  the  villages 
of  Port-Dundas  and  Cowcaddens.  That  word  Cowcaddens 
tells  a  tale  in  its  very  etymology;  for,  less  than  100  years  ago, 
as  Dr.  Brown  informs  us,  the  well-to-do  citizens,  who  lived  in 
the  Trongate,  High  Street,  Gallowgate,  and  Saltmarket,  had 
their  cows  driven  in  charge  of  the  public  town  herd  to  their 
msturage  on  Cowcaddens,  along  what  was  then  named  the 
Kack  Cx)W  Loan,  but  is  now  Uie  bustling  thoroughfare  of 
Ingram  Street. 

Dr.  Eadie  may  be  said  to  have  remained  pastor  of  this 
church  all  his  days,  because  the  Lansdowne  Church  in  Great 
Western  Boad,  to  which  he  removed  in  1862,  was  built  by 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  Cambridge  Street  people,  who 
accompanied  the  Doctor  to  his  new  situation,  or  rather  drew 
him  alter  them.  The  young  minister  set  himself  to  the 
varied  departments  of  pastoral  work  with  zeal  and  deter- 
mination, writing  two  sermons  every  week,  in  a  legible  hand 
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{although  it  was  a  back  homd),  visiting,  teaebiag  BiUe 
<classe8,l)ut  all  the  while  nutintaininff  his  Biblioal  studies. 
Indeed,  the  system  of  exposition  whidi  he  followed  mainly 
in  the  forenoon,  allowed  him  to  be  busy  with  his  German 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  carefully  prei)aring 
for  his  pulpit — although  he  did  not  carry  into  the  pulpit  an^ 
long  list  of  authors,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  his 
congregation  the  results  of  his  studies.  Latter^,  we  are 
told,  although  he  never  entered  his  pulpit  unprepared,  he 
did  not  find  it  necassary  to  write  out  his  discourses  in  full, 
but  simply  indicated  by  initial  sentences  and  abbreviations 
in  his  manuscript  the  line  of  thought  to  be  pursued. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  early  minisby  are 

S'ven  by  his  biographer,  from  the  lips  of  an  elderly  lady, 
iss  M'Innes,  the  sister  of  the  elder  of  the  church  with  whom 
Mr.  Eadie  lived  before  his  marriage.  Oh,  he  was  grand 
«bout  the  creation,  and  Jonah  and  Nineveh.  I  wouM  not 
have  liked  to  miss  any  of  his  Sabbath  lectures.  Yon 
i)ouldn't  keep  your  eyes  off  him,  he  made  the  Qospel  M 
grand.  After  he  removed  to  his  Cambridge  Street  house 
he  often  came  in  on  Saturday  night,  and  had  a  bit  of  toasted 
cheese ;  he  would  give  us  the  text  and  particulars  of  next 
day's  sermcm.  Sometimes  he  would  say, '  I  am  gaun  to  be 
bauffh  (Scotch  for  poor — intellectually  weak)  the  morn.'  On 
Sabbath  night  my  orother  would  say, '  Mr.  E^sidie  should  ay^ 
bebaugh."^ 

Several  contributions  to  well  known  Reviews  which  Mr. 
Eadie  made  between  the  time  ol  his  settlement  in  Glasgow 
and  the  year  1843,  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  when 
he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Indeed,  honours  flowed 
upon  him  very  rapidly  ;  because,  in  the  year  1844  he  was  made 
LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  year  1850 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  also  elected 
Moderator  of  his  own  denonujaation  when  he  was  forty-seven 
yearsofage — the  youngestmoderatorthechurch  had  seen.  His 
moderatorship  was  regarded  as  a  model  one,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because,  by  his  admirable  business  talents,  he  allowed 
the  Synod  to  rise  several  days  sooner  than  it  ever  had  risen 
before;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  discourse 
which  he  preached  as  retiring  moderator,  from  Revelation 
xxi,  10  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.   Instead  of  applying  that 

Silendid  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  diurai  m, 
eaven,  as  it  had  always  been  applied  from  the  days  of  St. 
Bernard  downwards,  he  interpreted  it  of  the  ideal  church  of 
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earth — the  church  of  the  fature.  He  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  showing  his  skill  as  an  emositor  of 
Seripturei  hut  that  large-hearted  liberality  which  ever 
earned  him  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  sect,  aad  led  him  to- 
look  upon  eveiy  Christian  as  a  brother. 

Dr.  iBrown  makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  Atonement 
Controversy,  in  which  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  are 
doubtless  so  deeply  interested  that  we  need  to  offer  no 
apology  for  quoting  the  paragraph. 

''Eadiedid  not  take  sach|>art  in  the  bndneasof  the  eourtaof  his- 
Church  ft8  would  warrant  his  biographer  in  entering  at  aay  length  on  the- 
Qontcoyeray  known  as  the  Morisonian,  or  atonement  controversy,  which 
agitated  the  Secession  communion  from  1841  to  1845.  During  these 
jesLTB  the  question  of  ages — the  old  dispute  about  the  ^Iden  and  the 
silver  shield— eame  to  the  flx)nt.  The  Church  was  seized  with  that 
Mflsion  for  vindicatiBg  at  say  sacrifice  its  traditional  orthodoxy,  which 
had  taken  posseasien  of  the  llstablished  Church  some  years  earlier,  when 
John  Madeod  Campbell,  A.  J.  Scott,  and  Edward  Irving  were  the 
victims.  The  Seceaers  had  to  deal  with  less  famous  men.  Their 
*  heretics'  were  some  young  ministers  who  had  entered  on  their  work* 
with  a  burning  desire  to  preach  a  free  and  unrestricted  Gospel,  and  who, 
in  their  impatience  of  everything  that  seemed  to  stand  m  the  way  of 
their  prochunation  of  the  universality  of  the  divine  love  and  readiness 
to  save,  were  probably  less  guarded  than  they  should  have  been  in  the 
language  which  they  employed.  But  most  men  not  directly  involved  in 
tiie  controversy,  and  some  even  of  those  who  were,  are  now  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  exercise  of  discipline  which  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  of  their  fathers  such  men  as  James  Morison  and 
John  Guthrie— the  former  of  whom  has  won  for  himself  an  honourable- 
place  in  the  ranks  of  Biblical  expositors,  and  both  of  whom  are  known 
to  be  in  real  and  deep  communion  of  spirit  with  the  church  catholic 
Eadie,  who  was  then  a  young  minister,  can  hardly  be  held  responsible^ 
lor  the  action  of  his  church.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  party  which  elated  with  victorv,  would  fain  have  carried 
matters  further,  and  placed  Dr.  Bakner  and  Dr.  John  Brown  under  the 
ban.  He  had  become  their  colleague  in  the  Theological  Hall,  and  with 
an  hia  youthful  enthnsiaBm  he  resented  the  charges  which  were  brought 
agaijost  his  honoured  seniors.  There  was  then,  as  in  a  process  presently 
pending  against  a  professor  in  another  communion,  some  measure  of 
unreasoning  panic  throughout  the  church  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  panic  wat  Eadie  made  what,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  was  his  first 
appearance  as  a  Synod  debater.  He  moved  and  carried  a  resolution 
eondamnatoiy  of  the  action  of  certain  kirk  sessions,  in  sending  up 
memoriaiB  intended  to  influence  the  supreme  court  in  a  judicial  case. 
With  regard  to  the  main  question  in  dispute,  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  old  solution  which  commended  itseli  to  the  majority  of  the  Synod, 
who,  clinging  to  the  formulas  of  Oalvinism,  yet  maintained  that  the^ 
enertfiee  of  Christ  has  a  general  referenee  to  all  men,  on  the  basis  of 
whsoh  the  Gospel  offer  of  pardon  may  be  freely  made  to  every  sinner  of 
BBSnkind.  Wherever  he  found  his  warrant,  nothing  oould  exceed  the 
unrestrained  fulness  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  divine  mercy.  He 
used  to  tell  how  onee,  when  he  was  conducting  fast^sy  servioee  in  the' 
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pulpit  of  a  brother  of  the  old  school,  whose  Calvinism  was  of  the  type 
which  hinders  perfect  freedom  of  utterance  on  the  matter  referred 
he  remained  to  address  a  missionary  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  public 
worship.  At  this  meeting  a  worthy  elder  rose,  ostensibly  to  move  a  vote 


eulogy  on  the  sermons  he  had  delivered, '  in  ndiich,'  he  said, '  the  Qoepel 
was  preached  with  perfect  freeness — a  freen^'  he  added,  thoujg^h  speak- 
ing m  the  presence  of  his  minister,  ^  to  which  this  congregation  is  not 
accustomed/" 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  and  when  union  with  the  Free 
Church  was  telked  about,  the  party  in  that  body  who  were 
opposed  to  union  quoted  several  passages  from  Dr.  Eladie's 
works  to  show  that  the  United  Presbyterians  were  unsound 
on  the  doctrines  of  Grace — that  they  held  too  liberal  a 
theology — in  fact,  as  it  was  expressed  in  an  overture  from 
the  Pwsley  Presbytery,  that  they  held  "  Amyraldism,"  or  atf 
they  explained  it, "  Hypothetic  Universalism."  Many  of  oor 
readers  may  not  be  much  the  wiser  of  the  explanation;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Eadie,  although  he  might  cling  to 
a  modification  of  Calvinism  nominally,  really  did  hold  in  his 
heart  the  doctrine  of  an  unfettered  Qospel,  and  was  disposed 
te  look  upon  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  with  brotherly  good  will. 

He  began  to  publish  about  the  year  1840,  and  may  be 
said,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1876,  literally  to  have 
kept  the  press  groaning ;  because,  eveir  other  year  he  was 
bringing  out  some  new  work — ^not  an  epnemeral  publication, 
but  such  a  production  as  the  world  would  not  soon  let  die. 
His  books  are  divided,  by  his  biographer,  into  two  classes, 
the  practical  and  the  scientific ;  the  former  being  intended 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  for  scholars.  Among 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  his  Coridensation  of  Cruden's 
C<yncorcUmce,  his  Bihlical  Cydopasdia,  his  Analytical  Con^ 
cordance  to  the  HolyScriptureSfhis  EcdedaMical  CyclopcBdia, 
or  Dictionary  of  Christiam,  Antiquities  and  Sects,  his  Life 
of  Kitto,  his  volume  of  discourses,  entitled  The  Divine  Love, 
with  another  volume,  Pavl  the  Preacher,  being  a  series  of 
practical  expositions  of  the  speeches  of  the  great  apostle 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  not  to  mention  an  immense 
number  of  articles  for  cyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  periodicals, 
and  prefaces  to  the  works  of  other  men.  Perhaps  his  name 
has  been  wafted  over  the  world  more  widely  by  the  first  two 
of  these  publications  than  by  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  for 
his  Cond^nscLtion  of  Cniden  has  had  a  sale  of  215,000  copies ; 
while  his  CyclopoBdia  (published  originally  on  the  basis  of 
an  American  work,  although  ultimately  completely  rewritten. 


of  thanks  to  him  for  his 


;h,  DUt  really  to  pronounce  a 
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by  him),  had  reached,  in  1869,  a  circulation  of  24,000  copies. 
In  these  books  he  was  content  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water — ^popularizing  for  the  million  the  produc- 
tions of  other  men ;  but  the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  fame 
they  brought  him,  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted."  His  more  scientific  works  intended  for  scholars 
were  the  following :  In  1854  his  Comvientary  on  the  Oreek 
Teost  of  the  J^yisUe  of  Patd  to  the  Epheaians  was  given  to 
the  world.  This  was  followed  by  (yomrneiitariea  on  Colos- 
sians  in  1856,  on  PhUippiana  in  1859,  and  on  Oalaticma  in 
1869.  A  similar  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  ThesacUoniaTte, 
which  he  left  ready  for  the  press,  has  appeared  since  his 
death,  under  the  careful  editorship  of  the  Rev.  William 
Young.  Unfortunately,  an  equally  elaborate  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  St  James  was  not  so  near  completion  at  the 
time  of  nis  death  as  to  admit  of  its  being  also  issued  as  a 
posthumous  volume*  To  these  we  must  add  the  last  work, 
whose  publication  he  was  able  personally  to  superintend,  in 
two  large  volumes,  entitled  "  The  English  Bible :  an  External 
and  Critical  History  of  the  various  English  Translations  of 
Scripture,  with  Remarks  on  the  need  of  Revising  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament"  When  we  remember  that  he  carried 
on  all  the  labours  connected  with  a  large  congregation, 
besides  dischaming  the  duties  of  professor  two  months  in  the 
year  in  the  U.  P.  Hall,  and  obsierve  that  he,  nevertheless, 
found  time  to  publish  such  elaborate  works,  displaying,  as 
they  did,  amazing  erudition,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  late  fellow-citizen  was  not  only  a  hard  working 
man,  but  a  man  who  loved  the  work  he  did.  When  we  take 
up,  for  example,  his  Commentary  on  the  Ephesiams,  as  we 
have  just  done  when  composing  tina  sentence,  and  note  the 
immense  string  of  names  of  authors  which  he  quotes  every 
now  and  then  (in  which  respect,  indeed.  Bishop  EUicott 
fliought  him  at  first  redundant),  we  cannot  but  admit  the 
Herculean  nature  of  those  toils  which  seem,  nevertheless,  to 
have  sat  so  lightly  on  his  broad  shoulders. 

Dr.  Brown  describes  the  immense  library  in  the  last  house 
in  which  Eadie  lived,  in  Thomville  Terrace,  Hillhead,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  from  day  to  day.  Two 
preat  rooms  on  the  first  floor  contained  his  books,  one  look- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  other  to  the  back,  with 
an  alcove,  or  narrow  passage  between  them,  as  crowded  with 
books  as  they.  The  scholar  sat  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  the  light  from  the  window  falling  upon  his 
left  side ;  while  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  were  fixed 
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^rcular  stands  for  tlie  books  which  he  reqaired  to  consult 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  had  been  contrived  by  his  own 
ingenuity.  He  would  generally  have  as  many  as  thirty 
bmks  on  each  stand  at  once,  and  the  advantage  of  the  ingen- 
ious contrivance  was  this,  that,  without  risinff  from  his  chair, 
by  a  touch  of  his  finger  he  could  bring  the  book  he  wished 
to  refer  to,  swinging  round  to  his  elbow.  Then,  having  made 
up  his  mind  on  some  difficult  text — say,  after  having  waded 
through  the  243  interpretations  which  have  been  advanced 
of  Gf3.  iii,  20  A  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one ;  but 
God  is  one),"  and  having  chosen  one  as  his  own,  or,  perhaps, 
having  struck  out  a  244th,  he  would  relieve  himself  by  taking 
a  walk  through  the  alcove  to  the  back  room  of  his  library, 
and  look  out  upon  his  rare  collection  of  birds  in  the  court 
behind,  they  whistling  to  him  and  he  to  them,  as  he  used  to 
do  when  he  was  a  merry  boy  in  the  Silver  Glen  of  Alva. 

If  his  practical  works  carried  his  name  over  all  the  world 
among  the  private  members  of  the  church,  his  commentaries 
on  Paul's  Epistles  made  it  a  household  word  among  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  all  lands.  Professor  Calderwood  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  interesting  paper  which  he  has  communicated 
to  the  biographer  concerning  the  visit  which  he  paid  with 
Dr.  Eadie,  in  1873,  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  tells  us  that  from  Toronto  on  the  north  to  Rich- 
mond on  the  south  his  books  on  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
were  well  known,  and  insured  for  their  author  respectful  and 
cordial  welcomes.  If  ever  he  put  his  name  on  a  hotel  ledger, 
without  fail,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  clergyman 
would  come  up,  saying,  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  have  I  not  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  the  author  of  ComTnentaries  on  tiie 
Ephesians  and  Col  lossians  ?  **  Even  in  the  public  cars  the 
rumour  would  spread  that  Dr.  Eadie  from  Scotland  was  in 
the  company ;  and  in  a  short  time  timid  and  deferential 
approaches  would  be  made  to  him  with  the  sure  and  certain 
reference  to  "the  Ephesians  and  Colossians^  The  enthusiasm 
reached  its  he^ht  in  Toronto,  where  he  had  a  splendid  recep- 
tion from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church,  many  of  whose  ministers  had  been  his  students. 
When  he  was  called  upon  to  speak,  the  moderator  brought 
down  the  house  with  rapturous  and  repeated  cheers,  by  a  happy 
reference  which  he  made  to  the  professor's  great  size  and 
stature.  They  had  all  been  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Dr. 
Eadie,  but  now,  afber  looking  upon  him,  they  honoured  him 
more  than  ever,  because  he  was  evidently  not  a  man  to  he 
carried  about  with  every  wvnd  of  doctrine  !" 
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He  had  lived  in  Glasgow  for  many  years  before  the  city 
knew  his  worth.  He  did  not  court  platform  notoriety,  and 
was  rarely  to  be  seen  at  excited  public  meetings.  But  as  he 
reached  his  maturity,  and  was  beginning  to  get  past  his 
prime,  strangers  who  came  from  a  (ustance  began  aU  to  ask 
for  Dr.  Eadie;  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  beran  to  wake  up  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  one 
of  her  most  nonoured  and  valued  sons. 

As  a  professor,  Dr.  Eadie  was  much  loved  by  his  students. 
They  admired  his  learning,  were  proud  of  his  fame,  and  felt 
the  force  of  his  character.  In  his  lectures,  too,  he  did  not 
walk  in  the  beaten  track  of  soi  disant  orthodoxy  always ; 
for  sometimes  the  presbyteries  were  startled  by  the  voung 
men  who  were  sent  down  for  license,  and  who  reported  what 
Dr.  Eadie  had  been  saying  about  the  alle^rical  nature  of 
the  temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Decalogue. 
On  the  latter  point  he  a^eed  largely  with  Dr.  Norman 
Hacleod,  for  he  maintained  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
did  not  cover  all  the  requirements  of  the  Moral  Law,  inas- 
much &s  they  made  no  reference  to  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  ourselves.  There  is  no  reference  in  them/'  he  said,  "  to 
health,  sobriety,  integrity,  generosity,  or  trust,  save  in  the 
matter  of  witness-bearing  in  a  court  of  law.  And  even  in 
relation  to  relative  duty,  there  is  no  injunction  in  reference 
to  marriage,  or  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  and  none 
inculcatii^  the  duties  of  parents  to  children."  In  a  lecture 
to  his  students  (and  from  which  the  sentences  just  quoted 
are  taken)  delivered  the  year  after  the  Madeod  case  was 
settled,  he  maintained  that  the  Moral  Law  was  revealed,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  conscience  of  man,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  in  tne  entire  Word  of  God ;  whereas,  the  Decalogue 
was  only  a  fractional  or  partial  condensation  of  it  suited  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
although  he  admitted  that,  when  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  resolved  by  Christ  into  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
boar,  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  On  these  two  commandments 
bang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

If  ever  he  saw  a  student  trymg  to  piece  out  his  Hebrew 
lesson  with  the  aid  of  the  English  Bible  hidden  below  tiie 
board,  he  would  bring  the  crimson  to  his  cheeks  by  saying, 

**  Please  tell  us,  Mr.  ^  how  the  word  is  translated  in 

that  King  James'  Bible  you  have  on  your  knee."  Tet  his 
xmpils  comd  not  but  be  deeply  indebted,  as  well  as  attached, 
to  the  man  who  would  deliver  to  them  such  weighty  counsek 
as  the  following: — 
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know  that  stwieiits  have  not  ail  their  time  dliriiig  tiie  teoM  to 
themselves;  they  must  work,  the  great  majority  of  them,  for  daily  bread. 
Bat  ih  most  cases  they  have  some  leisure,  aod  m  many  cases  they  mizhi 
have  more.  Qemtu  shows  itself,  sot  in  waiting  for  opportunities,  bift 
in  creating  them  and  iki  making  the  taoet  of  thefti  too.  Scraps  ci  t&Me 
aare  like  particles  <^  gokL,  eac^  is  preoioos  in  itoslf,  and  the  luinp  is  htX 
the  aggregate  of  individual  value.  It  is  Seneoa  who  ttijSy  QtMedaM 
Umpora  eripiuniur  nobA,  guaedam  iubducurUur.  quaedam  ^uunt ;  thai 
ii,  Some  opportonittes  ai*e  tlolently  laid  hold  of  W  us,  lome  are  stealthSW 
imi^roved,  while  others  escape  us  altogether.  Ine  temptation  often  ■ 
to  flsgTy  with  watch  in  band,  minutes  are  but  few,  iusd  to  epend  t^em 
carelessly;  but  minutes  added  to  minutes  make  houts  ana  day&^  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  is  nigh  two  hours  a  week,  and  waxes,  in  a 
month  to  not  mucSi  less  than  a  day,  in  about  three  years  to  a  month, 
and  in  less  than  three  decades  of  years  to  a  whole  yeao^a  whfde  year 
sarsd  from  wrecks  and  fragmtfbts  of  tiine.  listen  to  the  following 
qoaint  fragment  from  Matt^w  Henry's  diary.  Hie  reference  is  to  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.  *  Between  two  and  three  this  morning,  whtte  my 
wife  was  ilL  I  retired  to  my  study  to  se^k  God  for  her  and  my  children, 
fieing  wilhng  to  redeem  tinte  I  did  a  little  to  my  Commentary.'  It 
imti  willingness  to  redeem  fllte  odds  and  ends  of  time,  which  othen 
would  have  f  ^  no  compunction  in  wasting,  that  enabled  hidi  to  cany 
on  so  far  the  great  wok  of  his  life.  *  It  is  ever  the  s^est  things'  as 
Ooethe  says  in  Wilkelm  Ifeister,  'for  us  to  do  the  next  thing  that  lies 
b^tfre  us  to  b^  done.^  When  tompted,  then,  to  be  careless  of  time  and 
ils  fragment^  when  you  tat  preased  by  sedticrtaon  to  idleness  and  iiatlM 
Ticuity,  say  with  the  good  Nehemiab,  '  I  am  doing  a  fl|Mkt  wodls^  wb 
that  I  cannot  come  doimJ  By  some  care,  hjy  a  #ise  and  noly  fnigaht^y 
leisure  may  be  secured  and  turned  to  good  advantage." 

In  the  year  1869,  Proleasor  Badie,  with  a  few  choice 
friends,  viaited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  mr- 
tarieed  to  find  how  correct  his  Cyelopssdia  had  bote  wheft 
ne  verified  it  by  the  iu^toal  contemplation  and  measavebieiit 
d  the  places  there  described.  The  si^ht  of  the  towe«s  of 
Ascaloc^  the  stronghold  of  the  Philistines,  as  seen  from  a 
height  in  its  wondetfal  completeness,  tnoved  him  to  teats. 
His  biographer,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  informs  «  that 


who  had  Irelpea  him  to  clunb  to  tne  tc^,  on  account  of  tbe 
abundant  baksheesh  which  he  dispensed  to  tiiem.  When 
ibe  tcareUers  drove  away,  these  sons  of  the  desert  f ollowal 
him  more  than  a  mile  shouting,  '*  Big  man,"  "  Strong  man," 
"Good  man,"  "Soon  at  the  top,"  "Hurrah,  Hurrah."  Dr. 
Gtelie  had  folly  intended  to  midce  some  liteiary  use  of  his 
visit  to  the  East;  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  tioi  live  to  carry 
his  plans  into  execution. 

^endes,  it  was  on  his  return  home  from  the  East  that  he 
Iras  met  witii  m  hctaoafable  call  to  uneroected  work; 
tHbieh  must  have  oocunfed  much  of  his  already  too  limited 
leisure  hours.    We  rerer  to  the  invitation  which  was  tad^ 
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dressed  to  him,  to  join  the  members  of  the  Beviaion  Com* 
mittee  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  London.  The  duties 
this  appaintOMnt  were  wrj  eongenial  to  Dr.  Sadie's 
tastes,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  a  high  honour  -to  sit  in  the 
SQicie^  of  the  first  aaered  sebolais  of  England.  Once  a 
iMmth  he  required  to  give  up,  we  may  say,  a  whole  week 
to  these  labours.  He  woold  preaeh  twioe  in  Lansdewne 
OhuicJi  oa  the  Sabbath  day,  vieit  the  siok  on  the  Monday^ 
start  for  London  with  the  night  mail,  be  in  his  place  at  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  on  Tuet^y,  at  11  mm.,  sit  for  7  hoars 
4m  Tueaday,  Wednesday,  Thwaday,  and  fWay,  start  for 
CHaagow  again  by  the  night  train  on  Friday,  get  home  on 
flatinday,  and  preach  twice  on  Sabbath  as  if  he  had  bemi 
in  his  study  all  the  week.  Nor  was  this  all ;  f<H*  he  made 
diligent  and  conscientious  preparation  on  the  passage  to  be 
diseitssed,  befiore  he  went  to  London,  and  according  to  the 
nles  of  l^ie  Company,  sent  on  before  him  the  emcsodations 
whidi  he  suggested.  Still  Eurthet,  his  Berision  work  sag- 
msted  to  him  the  idea  of  prsparii^  the  volumes  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Bible,  from  tbe  fimt  translation  in 
the  time  of  Wycline  down  to  the  days  of  King  James.  It 
was  the  immense  toil  entailed  upon  him  by  this  com* 
position  that  really  broke  him  down,  and  harried  him  to  his 
gnm  in  tlie  Bixty-sixili  year  of  his  age.  He  had  presented 
all  liid  brethren  in  the  Company  witSi  handsome  copies  of 
his  work,  but  he  never  received  their  thanks  in  person. 
T^e  letters  of  Bishqp  Ellloott^  Bean  Stanley,  and  others, 
boii^ver,  riiow  in  how  high  esteem  he  was  held  by  the 
finrt  men  of  the  English  Church,  and  indeed,  all  the  other 
CSbristian  denominations  whose  representatives  had  formed 
his  aojuaintanee  at  the  iime-honoured  room  in  the  Old 
Weetmmster  Abbey. 

B98  funeral  procession  in  Glasgow  will  not  soon  be 
f Olsten;  fbr  the  whole  city  secaned  to  ^ur  forth  to 
testify  its  respect  for  him  who  had  come  to  it  41  yeaars 
before,  a  nameless  stranger,  and  who  had  done  her  honour 
fay  ins  Kterary  triumphs  achieved  witlmi  her  bounds. 

Dr.  Eadie  was  twice  married,  fint  to  Miss  Talfrey  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1836,  thra, — ^after  seven  years  (rf  widowhood, 
and  when  his  two  dau^iters^  his  only  surviving  children, 
had  been  married  out  of  his  house, — secondly  to  Miss 
Home,  tiie  elder  daughtctr  of  ^  venetaUe  town  oleric  of 
Berwii^ 

Bn  Brown  has  dischaxged  the  duties  of  biographer  with 
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all  the  taste  and  judiciousness  which  we  would  have  ex* 
pected  from  the  author  of  the  life  of  The  Scottish  Prober 
tioner.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  assigned  him  ; 
for  he  was  brooght  up  from  boyhood  in  the  congregation  of 
his  hero,  and  was  moreover  so  true  and  dear  a  friend  that 
he  supported  the  sinking  sufferer  on  his  dying  bed,  and 
watched  to  the  last  by  his  pillow.  Although  he  never 
obtrudes  upon  the  reader's  notice  either  himself  or  hia 
scholarship,  it  cannot  be  hidden,  as  the  work  proceeds, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  of  letters.  His  vivid 
photographs  of  a  country  sacrament,  of  Old  Qlasgow,  and 
of  the  Biackstone  Examination  in  the  University  that  haa 
passed  away,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  who  peruse 
the  volume. 

We  cannot  better  draw  this  notice  to  a  close  than  by 
quoting  a  sentence  or  two  from  Dr.  Eadie's  address  to 
his  students,  from  which  we  have  already  given  an  extract. 
They  show  what  had  been  the  secret  aspirations  of  his 
own  heart,  and  may  perhaps  encouri^  some  nameless 
brother  like  him  to  dare  and  do  great  things. 

"Be  not  discouraged  difficulties;  prayer  and  painstakinj^  are 
omnipotent.  The  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  your  work  are 
nothing  to  those  of  many  who  are  wearing  the  laurel  crown.  Think  of 
the  bnght  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  toiled  and  gained  the  Tictory. 
If  one  man  thread  the  forest^  may  not  another  man  follow  him  ?  What 
are  your  difficulties  compared  with  those  of  many  others  that  might  be 
named  ?  Mighty  works  have  been  done  in  most  unpropitious  circam- 
stances.  The  following  books,  which  are  never  to  die,  were  begun  and 
finished  in  a  prison :  Buchanan's  Latin  version  of  the  IWnui ;  the 
Ckinsolations  of  BoSthilis ;  the  Evidences  of  Grotius ;  the  History  of 
Baleigh ;  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire ;  and  the  Pilgrim  of  Bunyan. 
Kitto  was  a  poor  deaf  starveling,  taken  as  a  waif  into  the  workhouse 
from  hunger  and  evil ;  his  drunken  father  was  banished  for  life  ;  twice 
did  the  pauper  apprentice  in  despair  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  but  he 
lived  azid  learned,  and  by  his  literarv  labour  has  got  him  a  name  not 
soon  to  fade  away.  Why  be  faint-hearted  ?  Quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong.  Climb  the  hill.  When  I  hear  some  young  men  talking  of 
difficulties,  they  bring  up  before  me  the  image  of  a  sturdy  ploughman 
walking  through  the  fields  on  a  bright  May  morning,  and  complaining 
that  the  fine  dew-spangled  gossamer  films  and  threads  are  being  woron 
round  his  limbs  and  are  impeding  his  progress. 

We  have  just  been  thinking,  since  brinffinff  our  article  to 
a  conclusion^  that  we  may  not  have  made  we  utte  Professor^s 
position  perfectly  plain  as  to  the  Mosaic  Decalogue.  He 
did  not  maintain  the  transitoriness,  say,  of  the  sabbatic 
institution ;  but  he  argued  that  it  could  not  be  called  per* 
manent,  simply  because  it  had  a  place  among  the  Ten  Com- 
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mandmentB.  Its  hold  on  us  was  to  be  rested  on  the  fitness 
of  things  and  the  revelations  of  other  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

Without  doubt,  the  name  of  John  Eadie  has  been  added 
to  the  roll  of  Scotland's  distinguished  sons. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

(1.)  ''Is  it  Scaiptural,  and  ther^ore  proper,  to  speak  of  God 
haying  been  reconciled  to  mankind  by  the  death  id  Christ  1  I 
find  that  the  lat^  Dr.  Crawford,  in  his  able  and  judicious  work  on 
the  atonement^  considers  that  the  representation  is  necessary  to 
the  full  exhibition  of  the  truth  reganling  the  results  of  the  work 
of  our  Lord  He  repudiates,  it  is  true,  the  idea  that  Christ  was 
more  merciful  than  the  Father,  or  that  he  originated  mercy  that 
4id  not,  previously  to  the  work  of  atonement,  exist  in  the  Father 
towards  all  men.  Well,  inasmuch  as  God  is  the  public  vindicator 
of  outraged  Moral  Law,  and  as  the  forgiveness  of  the  transgressors 
<oould  not  be  dispensed  except  on  the  ground  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  he  considers  it  necessary  to  the  full  statement  of  the 
truth,  to  say  that  God  has  been,  and  is  now,  reconciled  to  the 
guilty  in  Jesus.  In  support  of  this  position  he  quotes  such  pas- 
fsages  as  Isaiah  zii,  1 — '  Though  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine 
anger  is  turned  away.'  Bom.  i.  18 — '  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven,'  etc.,  taken  in  connection  with  such  expressions  as 
those  of  St.  Paid  in  Bom.  v.  11,  'By  whom  we  have  now  received 
the  atonement,'  i.  e,,  reconciliation,  and  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19.  The 
former  of  these  passages  certainly  proves  that  God  is  angry  with 
men  on  account  of  their  sins,  with  the  '  wicked '  as  such ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  how  even  the  atonement  of  Jesus  could  reconcile  him 
in  this  relation  to  the  guilty.  But  do  the  passages  really  imply 
that  God  required  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  even  though  we  might 
have  been  diiBposed  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ?  " — B.  F. 

There  are  three  possible  senses  in  which  the  word  recon- 
ciled might  be  applied  to  the  atonement  in  its  relations 
to  guilty  man.  Suppose  that  Jehovah  had  been  unwilling 
to  save  the  sinner,  and  that  Jesus  had  persuaded  him  to  do 
so,  in  that  case  the  Father  would  have  been  said  to  be  re- 
conciled to  man  by  the  Son.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
repudiated  by  Ih:.  Crawford,  and  all  other  evangelical 
theologians,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  caricatures  and 
mifirepresentations  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross*  The  second  sense  in  which  the  word  might 
be  applied  to  the  Father  touches  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
mental  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  man's  pardon. 
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Tlie  eandid  student  of  Scripture,  who  draws  his  theological 
belief  from  a  comprehensive  induction  of  the  dedkuBiions  of 
the  word  of  Ooa,  should  surely  be  ready  to  admit  tiiia 
doctrine.  Coleridge,  in  his  Aida  to  Beftection,  takes  up  the 
position  with  respect  to  the  Atonementv  that  no  one  state* 
ment  of  its  nature  and  aspect  can  thoroughly  exhaust  the 
subject  or  fathom  its  unfathomable  depths.  Thus,  if  a  man 
should  represent  it  as  an  exhibition  of  divine  love,  and  there- 
fore a  mighty  means  of  reconciling,  or  slaying  enmity,  he 
woald  be  right.  Again,  if  he  should  call  it  the  paying  of  a 
price  he  would  be  right.  If  he  would  dedare  it  to  oe  the 
removal  of  a  legal  difficulty,  or  a  ixiighty  means  of  sanotijBca- 
tion,  he  would  be  surely  right.  The  truly  orthock>x  and 
Scriptural  theologian  is  he  who  laree-mindedly  aaid  large* 
heartedly  comprehends  in  his  creed  all  these  many-sided 
aspects  and  gloriously  diversified  facets  of  this  brilliant  and 
geralike  truw  of  truths.  But  cei-tainly  among  all  the  other 
representations,  he  must  surely  wink  hard,  if  he  does  not 
admit  the  governmental  relation  among  the  rest.  With 
sueh  words  as  antUiUron  {ransom  in  the  room  of)  and 
Ai2amo8  (propitiation  or  satisfaction,  when  literally  rendered, 
as  every  Greek  scholar  must  admit),  applied  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  surely  it  is  most  Scriptural  to  say  that  the 
Qreat  Lawgiver  foimd  that  there  was  a  legal  difficulty 
in  the  way,  and  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  removed  it. 
Naw,  inasmuch  as  Christ  removed  that  difficulty,  so  that  now 
the  Father  can  honourably  stretch  out  the  hand  of  forgive- 
ness to  the  sinner,  Qod  may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  to 
have  been  reconciled  by  the  Son.  Such  a  public  and  govern- 
mental reconciliation  really  took  place,  as  we  believe,  when 
Christ  died ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  words  reconciled 
or  reconciliation  are  applied  to  the  propitiation  in  the  word 
of  God,  in  this  its  God  ward  aspect.  Tney  are  entirely  reserved 
for  that  manward  aspect  of  the  atonement,  which  is  also  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  and  which  has  respect  to  the  influence  that 
is  in  it  to  produce  the  moml  change  that  is  effected  in  the 
heart  of  man  when  he  believes  the  Gospel  and  turns  away 
from  his  sin.  This  is  the  third  sense  or  use  of  the  words  to 
which  we  refer.  Then  is  God's  anger  really  put  away. 
Then  is  he  reconciled  to  the  man  who  has  admitted  into  his 
heart  the  grand  instrument  and  means  of  reconciliation. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  Dr.  Crawford  is  quite  right 
in  his  idea,  but  wrong  in  the  terms  which  he  uses.  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  right  in  saying  that  God  was  govemmentally 
propitiated,  but  wrong  in  saying  that,  in  receiving  a  propitia- 
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iiion  for  all  men  he  was  reeonciled  to  all  men.  He  was  not, 
in  faci,  as  a  Qod  of  holiness,  reeonoiled  to  ungodly  men  by 
the  bare  &ot  of  Christ's  death,  although  Christ  took  away 
their  sin  and  put  it  away  in  as  far  as  the  legal  barrier  was 
eoncemed.  The  very  passages  which  Dr.  Crawford  has 
quoted  proves  that,  although  Christ  has  died  for  the  wicked, 
he  is  still  an^ry  with  them,  as  a  Qod  of  holiness,  "  every 
day ;  *'  and  this  anger  remains  till  they  believe  the  Gospel, 
and  turn  from  their  sins.  This  is  the  reference  of  Isaiah  xii, 
1,  and  the  other  texts  quoted.  God  ^rtaiJlily  is  in  Christ 
reoandliTig  but  he  is  not  reconciled  (to  use  the  term  Scri^ 
turally)  tiU  man's  enmity  is  slain  by  the  admission  of  his 
love  into  his  heart.  Coleridge  would  say  thi^t  Dr.  Crawford 
had  committed  the  mistake  of  running  two  distinct  aspects 
or  relations  of  th^  Atonement  of  Christ  into  one,  and  of 
uain^  an  e3q)re68ion  with  respect  to  God's  satisfaction  with 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  should  only  be  used  of  his  satis- 
fiiction  with  the  sinner  when  he  turns  from  his  sins. 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS. 

A  i^opular  Life  of  Christ.   By  Fsbqus  Febouson,  D.D.  Qhagpiw: 
Thomas  D.  Morisoil. 

Ip  there  are  oertain  quaUfioations  necessary  to  the  general  his- 
torian, it  is  no  less  tnie  that  there  are  special  requisites  desiderated 
in  the  man  who  would  write  the  life  of  Christ.  That  life,  whilst 
intensely  human,  was  yet  so  marked  off  from  all  others  as  to  make 
it  9fd  generis — altogether  exceptional.  It  was  preoeded  by  remark- 
able phenomena ;  and  all  thi'ough  its  course  there  was  a  comming- 
hng  of  the  preternatural  with  the  common.  In  its  last  chapter 
there  were  gleams  of  li^ht  from  the  upper  world,  and  flashes  from 
the  lurid  regions.  The  forces  from  below  seemed  to  have  triumphed, 
and  the  star  of  hope  which  shone  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  to 
have  been  quenched  in  utter  darkness.  But  the  Kesurrection 
mom  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  moral  gloom,  as  the  king  of 
day  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  fills  the  world  with  his 
silvery  beams. 

Christ  was  a  man ;  but  he  was  a  many  sided  man.  He  was  a 
poet,  who  appreciated  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  saw  images  of 
beauty  in  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  and,  like  the  general  race  of 
poets,  he  was  familiar  with  poverty.  In  the  highest  degree  he 
was  heroic,  and  faced  with  unblanched  countenance  his  enemies. 
He  lashed  the  vices  of  the  day  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  yet  he 
was  fall  of  feminine  tenderness,  and  took  up  the  little  children  in 
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his  anas  and  blessed  them.  Whilst  animated  witfi  a  snblima 
devotion  for  human  weal,  prudenoe  goided  his  footsteps,  and  no 
rash  enthusiasm  characterized  his  demeanour.  He  spoke  to  the 
people  in  parables;  but  profound  philosophy  underlay  them. 
Wlulst  mingling  with  subtle  lawyers  and  scribes,  his  piety  did  not 
thereby  suffer,  but  burned  with  intense  brightness  on  the  altar  of 
his  heart.  If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  as  has  been  remarked, 
were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  were  those  of  a 
God. 

The  moral  influence  of  this  life  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  It 
has  cheered  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  the  shepherd  among  the 
hills ;  it  has  inspired  the  missionary,  with  heroic  zeal,  to  forsake 
his  native  land  and  tell  of  its  power  to  the  distant  heathen ;  it 
has  redeemed  the  drunkard,  made  the  impure  holy,  and  the 
avaiicious  liberal.  It  has  given  hope  to  the  despairing,  and  made 
timid  natures  face  the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  fires  of 
the  stake.  It  has  rolled  back  the  tide  of  barbarism,  purified  and 
sweetened  domestic  relationship,  and  thrown  the  rainbow  of  hope 
over  the  ruins  of  the  tomb. 

To  write  the  life  of  Christ  would  therefore  require  rare  qualifi- 
cations. If  it  needs  a  poet  to  understand  a  poet,  and  a  philan- 
thropist to  understand  a  philanthropist,  then  the  historian  of  such 
a  life  should  be  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  the  original — ^his  heart- 
throbs beating  in  sympathy  wiUi  it.  But  even  this  were  not 
enough.  To  do  even  approximate  justice  to  it,  the  writer  should 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  the  primary 
records  are  found,  and  of  the  topography  of  the  country  where  the 
events  occurred.  He  should  be  also  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
modem  sceptics  regarding  this  life,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  great 
questions  of  our  day  which  press  for  a  solution.  And  yet,  after  all 
this  is  possessed,  who  is  able  adequately  to  photograph  the  spirit 
of  beauty  and  heroic  grandeur  which  shone  through  the  life  of 
Christ? 

It  is  no  wonder  if  men  possessing  superior  qualifications  for  the 
work  have  hesitated  to  write  the  history  of  such  a  life.  It  has 
been  said«  who,  indeed,  could  venture,  after  John,  to  write  the 
life  of  Christ? "  And,  again,  "I  write  the  life  of  Christ — I ?  never. 
The  Evangelists  have  written  it  as  it  can,  and  ought  to  be  written. 
Let  us,  however,  not  write  it,  but  become  it"  Yet,  whilst  it  may  be 
very  true  that  we  should  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Uiat  life,  it  is  also 
of  moment  that  we  should  have  a  modem  exposition  of  it,  since 
Christ  was,  more  than  any  other — "  not  one — but  all  mankind's 
epitome." 

We  think  Dr.  Ferguson  did  well  when  he  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal  to  write  the  work  now  under  review.  Besides  being  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Master,  he  has  travelled  amidst  the  scenes  where  Chi-ist  was 
bom,  where  he  lived,  and  laboured,  and  died.    He  has  beheld 
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tliose  "  holy  fields,  over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
whkh,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed  for  our  advantage 
on  the  bitter  cross.'' 

Dr.  Ferguson  writes  with  a  facile  pen.  Scenes  live  beneath  it. 
There  is  a  quiet  charm  in  his  writing  which  carries  yon  along  the 
coarse  of  the  narrative  without  weariness.  Having  visited  the 
country  where  our  Lord  lived,  he  has  found  this  to  be  of  material 
advantage  in  his  descriptions  or  remarks  upon  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

He  does  not  keep  his  reader  long  upon  the  threshhold  of  his 
subject — ^with  dry  and  weary  dissertations  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  prior  to  the  event  of  Christ's  birth — but  plunges  at 
once  into  the  subject  He  has  visited  many  places — but  his 
visit  to  Bethlehem  produced  a  marked  impression.  He  says,  ^*  I 
have  looked  upon  the  house  in  Ayr  where  Bums  was  bom;  I  have 
stood  in  the  House  in  Anstruther  where  Chalmers  was  "hom  and 
reared;  I  once  walked  up  the  Tyne,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  several 
miles,  to  see  the  house  where  George  Stephenson  was  bora;  I  have 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Rotterdam  looking  for  '  the  little 
house  where  was  bora  the  great  Erasmus;'  I  have  touched,  when 
on  my  way  from  Smyrna  to  Athens,  at  the  sea  girt  isle  of  Chios, 
which  contended  plausibly  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  but 
why  was  it  that  my  emotions  were  imspeakably  more  intense  as  I 
stood  in  that  grotto  cave  in  Bethlehem,  and  read  these  words 
upon  the  marble  slab,  '  Hie  de  Yirgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus 
est'  *  Here  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ] '  "  And 
he  answers  the  question — "  Because  all  these  intellects  were  mere 
sontillations  of  grace  or  genius;  whereas  this  was  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  who  arose  on  the  world  with  heavenly  healing  in 
his  beams — ^the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  He  that  saw  him  saw  the 
Father." 

The  FuIJUmerU  of  Scripture. — The  question  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  is  one  that  has  excited  not  a  little  angry  controversy, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  it. 
It  is  intimated  by  the  sacred  historian  that  certain  passages  were 
fnlfiUed,  and  when  the  passage  is  referred  to  it  is  found  to  refer  to 
some  other  event.  Hence  the  question  has  arisen,  what  is  it  that 
is  meant  by  this  fulfilments  Bishop  Kidder  remarks  on  this 
subject,  "  a  Scripture  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  several  ways — ^viz., 
properly  and  in  the  letter,  or  when  that  which  was  foretold  comes 
to  pass;  or  again,  when  what  was  fulfilled  in  the  type  is  fulfilled 
again  in  the  antitype ;  or  else  a  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled  more 
improperly — viz.,  by  way  of  accommodation,  as  when  an  event 
happens  to  any  place  or  people  like  that  which  fell  out  some  time 
before." — {KiUo — Accommodation.)  Dr.  Ferguson,  commenting  on 
Matthew  ii,  "Then  was  fulfilled,"  Ac.,  remarks — "The  meaning 
of  Hie  word  '  fulfilled,'  then,  as  used  here  by  Matthew,  seems  to  he 
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tiM4»  Ibat  the  wcnrds  employ^  by  Jm)nu»bi  witb  FeCeraaoe 
wothai'  sul^iect^  might  be  most  apprQpmtely  apjdied  to  ib» 
maasacre  of  those  innocent  children  at  Bethlehem,  for  whom  no^ 
oply  their  bereaved  parents  moamed,  but  for  whom  Benjamin's 
mother  might  be  represented  ae  rising  out  of  h&e  gnive  h^rd  by. 
and  uttering  shrieks  and  pieroii^  lamet^tions,  and  all  the  nose 
naturally  that  Old  Testament  events  foreshadowed  those  of  New 
Testament  times. 

Where  did  Christ  get  his  Religion  ? — This  is  a  question  whioh 
biings  before  us  the  origin  of  Christianity,  The  Son  Theory,"  as 
it  is  oalledy  is  so  absurd  that  those  only  who  are  prepared  to  adopt 
any  theory,  rather  than  the  true  one,  could  be  supposed  to  aec^pfc 
it.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  originated  by  Sir  William  Prmsh 
mond.  Godfrey  Higgins,  of  Skellow,  supported  it»  as  did  also  the 
Bev.  William  Taylor,  of  Kotunda  (London)  notwiety.  Ae«^* 
ing  to  thid  view  there  never  was  any  such  pmon  as  Jesus  Christb 
He  is  simply  a  personification  of  the  sun,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
he  ''went  out  and  in  "  among  the  Apostles,  this  simply  means  thi^t 
the  sun  "  went  out  and  in  "  among  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiaa^ 
imd  iHxmght  the  twelve  calendar  months  in  their  turn. 

A  second  theory,  far  more  plausible,  is  the  mythicaL  Bauev 
aeked,  "  if  the  early  history  of  every  people  is  mythical — why  not 
the  Hebrew  V*  Strauss^  acting  aa.  this  principle,  applied  what  were 
to  him  Hebrew  myths,  to  Christianity.  Tet  the  question  oomes 
bade  upon  us  with  force,  whence  cUd  Christ  get  all  this  know- 
ledge, having  never  learned)  Here  was  a  Jewish  peasant  living 
in  a  humble  sphere,  in  an  obscure  village — scarcely  ever  heard  of 
imthe  world's  mart — ^and  yet  after  his  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and 
bis  higher  Baptism  of  the  Spirit,  he  burst  upon  the  world  like  a 
sun  in  the  midst  of  night.  As  never  man  spake  like  him,  whenoe 
did  he  get  his  knowledge  t  "  It  has  frequency  been  asserted,"  says 
Dr.  Ferguson,  that  Jesus  may  have  borrowed  his  religious  systen^ 
from  the  writings  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria 
at  that  very  time ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  copy  of  that 
philosopher's  works  had  found  their  way  to  Nazareth's  sequestered 
vala  Neither  could  any  of  the  prevaiUng  Jewish  sects  hiave  fur- 
nished him  with  his  system,  save  by  means  of  the  indignation 
which  their  errors  must  have  excited  in  his  breast.  No,  he  must 
have  learned  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  holy  love  from  the  inward 
intuitions  and  meditations  of  his  own  heart,  called  forth  by  that 
depravity  and  misery  which  surrounded  him,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  dwelt  apart,  the  only  sinless  One  among  the 
sinful." 

The  chapter  on  the  ''Temptation"  is  on  a  subject  of  deep 
interest.  How  did  Satan  approach  Christ?  What  form  did  he 
assume  ?  Milton  represents  him  as  an  old  man — Bengel  as  a  scrib# 
from  J enisalem,  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  whilst  not  professing  exaot  know- 
ledge, thinks  that  he  likely  drew  near  ''  as  a  man  to  the  Son  of 
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Mm."  It  hms  been  maintMnecl,  lioweyer,  that  whaierer  guise  h» 
aasomed  the  **meek  Lamb  of  Gkxl  would  detect  him  at  onoe/' 
But  if  this  weve  so-— would  there  hare  been  any  real  temptation  1 
Does  mt  the  a^nngth  of  a  temptation  lie  in  thia,  that  the  tempted 
OM  does  not  know  the  character  of  the  tempter,  nor  the  object  of 
tk»  temptetionl  Were  this  last  semi  through,  and  the  character 
of  the  party  discerned,  the  temptation  would  be  deprived  of  ita 
powers  i£  we  examine  human  consoiouanesB  when  the  miad 
is  undei^^QiBg  the  process  of  temptation~what  do  we  find )  A 
"  good "  m  presented  to  us,  or  what  is  deemed  to  be  so,  and  wo 
feel  powerfully  inclined  to  realize  it.  But  we  come  to  see  before 
fisally  yielding,  that  the  party  presenting  it  is  a  deoeiver,  and  that 
if  we  yield  we  shall  be  deprived  of  a  still  higher  good  than  that 
which  has  been  presented  to  us.  When  this  is  seen,  the  tempta- 
tion is  deprived  of  its  power.  Dr.  Feiguson  suggests  that  Christ, 
majr  have  been  tempted  in  a  dream  or  vision."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  tempted,  just  as  we  are  tempted,  by  auggegtum, 
man  there  is  the  outer  and  the  inner  life,  and  in  this  latter  we 
haT9  a  battlefield  where  many  a  bitter  and  tough  contest  is 
carmd  on.  There  is  no  sound  of  bugle,  no  spiritHstirring  fife  or 
taok  of  dram,  hat  many  a  heart  is  a  miniature  of  Waterloo.  If 
oar  Lord,  then,  was  thus  tempted  by  suggestion,  it  becomes  the 
saersd  dufy  of  his  followers  to  resist  the  devil  as  the  Great 
Maaterdid. 

jD€m»ma€al  FoBtemon, — In  his  chapter, "  Headquarters  at  Gaper- 
n»iim»"  Dr.  Feigusom  has  a  sectioa  on  "  demoniacal  posseesiona.'^ 
This  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  the  present  generation,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  literary  interest,  but  on  moral  grounds  as  welL 
If  the  psiTiies  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  possessed," 
then  may  there  not  be  possessions  in  our  day  as  well )  We  are 
ancnstomed  to  look  on  every  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  as  merely 
physical]^  unhealthy.  The  doctor  may  tell  us  that  he  finds,  as  a 
generajl  &ct,  that  his  lunatic  patients  are  diseased  in  body — ^but  is 
it  so  in  all  cases  1  To  a  certain  ei^teut  we  should  be  prepared  to 
gfwnt  this,  because  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  body  and  the 
mind.  But  this  would  not  fully  dispose  of  the  case.  Dr.  Farrar 
does  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  question,  but  is 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  may  have  been  forms  of  madness 
which  owed  th^  existence  to  evil  powers.  Dr.  Ferguson  says  on 
this  subject^  We  may  not  be  able, indeed,  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  these  maliciottS  and  short  lived  incarnatious;  but  the  mai'vellous 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a 
aatistactory  mann^,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  in- 
tovpretation  which  would  strike  an  average  reader  of  the  books, 
name^,  that  diaboUc  emissaries  had  entered  the  individuals 
raierred  to  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  them,  and  that  with 
qpecial  referenee  to  the  ministry  of  the  Messiah.    Satan  had  been 
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•defeated  by  him  in  the  wildemess,  but  he  would  offer  him  oombst 
in  the  secret  Teoesses  of  the  human  souL" 

We  had  several  other  passages  marked  for  selection,  of  a  deeply 
interesting  character,  but  must  stop.  When  the  work  was  in 
course  of  publication,  a  highly  intelligent  Christian  lady  intimated 
to  us,  that  she  wearied  for  each  new  number.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  commendation  that  could  be  given.  The  book  is  as  manna  to  the 
hungry  soul,  and  we  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  life 
without  feeling  ourselves  braced  for  the  battle  of  ezistenca 

R  W.— G. 

The  DeiUny  of  UtA  Wicked,  By  the  Rkv.  A.  M.  Wilson.  Ixm* 
don:  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.  Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Moriaon. 
1878. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  Destiny  of  the  Wicked 
has  be<3n  exciting  much  interest  throughout  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  book  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  book  in  season.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  a  review  of  Safvator  Mundi^  in  which  volume 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox  has  elaborately  argued  out  what  is  now  called 
the  Larger  Hope — that  is,  the  theory  that  all  men  shall  ultimately 
be  saved.  The  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  gathers  around  the 
word  aioniosy  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  translated  ever- 
lasting, in  Matthew  xxv,  46,  and  is  the  very  same  word  that  is 
translated  eternal  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  when  applied 
to  the  bliss  of  the  righteous,  an  unfortunate  variation,  in  which  our 
translators  followed  Tyndall's  version,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
softening  down  the  asperity  of  the  first  clause.  Mr.  Cox  main- 
tains that  this  Greek  word  means  age-lasting,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
powerfully  replies  that,  however  long  the  age  may  be,  evidently  the 
duration  in  the  woe  of  the  wicked  is  to  be  measured  by  that  of  l^e 
bliss  of  the  righteous,  so  that,  if  you  shorten  the  one  you  niust 
shorten  the  other — an  unanswerable  argument,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
and  one  to  which  no  better  reply  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Cox's  book 
than  that  indignant  vituperation  to  which  a  man  resorts  when  he 
is  cornered  and  finds  that  he  bas  no  real  answer  to  give  at  all. 
Mr.  Wilson  further  argues  that  the  real  root  of  the  adjective, 
translated  eternal,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  noun  for  age,  but  in 
the  adverb  and  participle  of  which  that  substantive  is  a  composite, 
and  meaning,  literally,  ever-being.  Our  author  yet  further  remarks, 
that  even  granting  that  the  adjective  meant  age-lasting,  the  quies- 
tion  comes  to  be  in  each  case  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  How 
long  is  the  age  ?  If  applied,  for  example,  to  trees  and  hills,  the 
age  must  keep  pace  with  the  duration  of  these  trees  and  hills ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  used  of  the  eternal  God  or  the  immortal  soul  of 
man,  the  duration  must  be,  literally,  unending.  He  also  boldly 
asserts — a  boldness  which  is  quite  justifiable — ^tibat^  if  this  word 
^aumiae  does  not  mean  eternal,  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  Greek 
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langaage  by  which  the  idea  of  unceasing  duiation  can  be  expressed, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  aidioa  is  a  cognate  one  coming  from  the 
same  root 

The  author  has  confined  himself  throughout  the  work  entirely 
to  the  Scriptural  argument, — ^we  are  almost  indined  to  think  too 
exdnsively  indeed,  for  it  strikes  us  that  some  paragraphs  on  the 
pmnt  which  Mr.  Wilson  deliberately  shuns  would  have  made  his 
book  more  complete,  we  mean  the  harmony  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience.  If 
we  had  been  writing  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  we  could  not 
have  concluded  our  labours  without  endeayouring  to  smooth  down 
the  apparently  harsh  aspect  which  it  wears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross.  We  would  have  felt  disposed,  for  example, 
to  insist  with  Mr.  Cook,  of  Boston,  that  the  Lord  can  do  no  other 
with  the  wicked  than  send  them  to  their  own  place,  since  they 
hare  resisted  all  his  overtures,  and  steeled  themaelves  against  his 
mercy, — ^that,  in  fact,  the  reason  of  eternal  punishment  is  eternal 
sinning,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  unhappiness  of  Gehenna, 
with  their  unholy  hearts,  they  are  happier  there  than  they  would 
have  been  amid  the  pure  employments  of  the  redeemed. 

Bat  to  return,  in  so  far  as  the  Scriptural  induction  of  texts  ia 
'odnceorned,  and  the  thorough  examination  of  all  his  opponent's 
arguments,  the  little  book  is  remarkably  complete  and  exhaustive, 
and  we  would  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  wishes  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  eechatological  controversy  in  the  shape 
whidi  it  has  assumed  in  these  latter  days.  There  are  several  very 
inttf  esting  excwrsus,  or  side  discussions,  as  our  author's  argu- 
ment proceeds  on  such  topics  as  the  diiSerence  between  disciplinary, 
corrective,  and  retributive  sufferings;  the  position  of  the  annihilar 
tionists ;  the  time  when  Christ  will  give  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  Peter^s  phrase,  the 
''spirits  in  prison."  We  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Cox  must  think 
himself  well  answered  on  such  points  as  the  pruning  of  the 
withered  branches  which  kokuis  implies,  as  also,  the  difference 
between  Gbhinnom  and  Gehenna.  In  two  places  it  struck  us  that 
the  author  should  have  been  more  accurate  in  giving  the  Greek 
wotda  on  which  he  is  commenting.  Thus,  it  is  not  ekdtkeSf  which 
signifiee  to  execute  right  and  justice,  but  ekdtkein  (p.  28) ;  and 
kokma  does  not  mean  to  prune,  but  pruning  (p.  31).  We  con- 
clude by  remarking  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  doing  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth  by  sanding  forth  such  a  book  as  this  from 
his  rural  Bathgate  manse. 

DiMurs08,  By  John  Guthbib,  M.A.,  D.D.  Glasgow :  Thomas  D. 
Moriaon. 

A  icnuurcHOLT  interest  attaches  to  this  volume,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  ihat  to  which  the  dying  author  devoted  the  last  fragments  of 
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]u«  fast}  fulinff  streagtk  Not  having  been  i»TvilM6d  to  l»  pwyat 
«t  hk  fimwoU  meeting  with  the  repreBontatives  of  the  Kyfcagelinai 
Union  in  (Glasgow  and  its  neighboorhoody  we  wrote  Dr.  Guthiie 
«  letter  of  adieu,  in  which  we  not  only  iade  him  goedhye,  bat 
thanked  him  for  the  oc^yof  thia  handaeme  volume  whieh  had  juat 
oome  to  handy  rendered  all  the  more  eeoepteUe  beoaxwe  bearing  his 
auU^graph.  We  promised  in  that  letter  to  veview  the  Wiovk  in  the 
December  Bepadtoty^  and  send  a  copy  of  it  out  to  New  Zenlaad 
We  have  his  kind  reply  before  us,  in  which  he  thsalrH  us  for  th» 
promised  notice,  dated  Windermere,  23rd  August^  1378.  We 
are  almost  sorry  now  that  we  put  him  to  the  exertion  of  writing  Ik 
reply,  when  he  must  have  been  ill  able  to  do  so.  He  is  now  with 
the  Lord,  and  where  these  imperfect  pages  cannot  reach  him ;  but 
we  are  thankful  for  the  memorial  volume,  cantainii^  as  it  doe^ 
the  Hterary  treasures  of  his  study  and  pulpit^  and  also  fftmhiinBai^ 
so  Itfe-like  a|>h^t<»a]^h^of  the  departed,  that  we  may  say,  in  both 
the  book  ibd  lis  mm|lii^bce,  being  dead  he  yet  speaketlu 

Any  brief  notice  whkii  we  can  give  here  of  this  volume  Mat 
needs  be  altogether  unworthy  of  it.  In  all  the  eighteen  diaeouiaea 
there  are  to  be  found  all  those  marked  chacacteribitieB  which  wsoit 
to  make  up  the  peculiar  idiosyncrai^  of  Dr.  John  Guthrie  as  a 
preacher — namely,  scholarly  taste;  poetical  auso^ptibility ;  very  eea- 
siderable  Icgieal  pow^;  remarkable  aoquaintanoe  with  the  beat 
classici^  both  ancient  and  modem ;  a  style  wlkioh,  perhi^ps,  imimt 
be  better  hit  off  than  by  the  descr^tive  words,  omofo  ^^rMtffise;  aawl 
last,  but  not  least,  the  sincerest  love  for  the  souk  of  men,  as  well 
aa  for  that  glorious  Gospel  which  is  the  panacea  for  human  woe. 

The  Discourses  are  divided  into  three  sections' — ^first^  those 
preached  on  Special  Occasions ;  sec(mdly,  those  on  Difficult  Texts, 
and  third.  Miscellaneous  Sermons.  In  the  first  class  that  whidi 
was  preached  at  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  in  Kii- 
mamock,  in  18i3,  will  ever  be  a  favourite  with  the  membeas 
of  our  denomination;  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  said  to  surpass  that 
which  follows  it,  on  ''One  diing  have  I  desired  <^  the  Lord^" 
and  which,  we  are  informed,  was  delivered  on  Sanotuaiy  Openki|^ 
or  Re-opening  Occasions;  near  the  third  discourse  on  the  Ciaima  of 
Seottlarismy  a  remarkable  composition,  which,  if  it  asrves  somewhat 
to  revive  Mr.  Holyoake's  now  almost  foigotten  crusade,  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  a  powerful  antidote  to  ike  baae.  We  were  glad 
to  notice  that  in  tiie  discourse  on  the  ^  Impossibili^  of  Renewing 
Apostates  to  Repentance  "—(Hebrews,  iv,  6),  the  able  author 
takes  the  very  same  position  which  we  late^  tick  whan  replyini^ 
to  one  of  our  querists  in  this  Magazine— namely,  that  of  admitting 
fully  the  reality  of  the  defection  mentioned  in  the  text^  and  pc^ 
dicating  of  the  impossibility  that  moral  character  which  arises 
from  the  inveteracy  of  the  Apostate's  belief.  We  need  not  pursue 
our  necessarily  brief  references  further,  but  now  bid  John  Guthrie 
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an  aiKC^or  a  most  raspMlliil  ferewell,  even  we  took  Intely 
«a  ftfliMfli<mAto  <me»  otf  John  Guthrie  the  man.  He  iiiA;f  be  said  16 
kim  died  amcmg  tn,  and  oeftainly  kis  memory  will  nev^  die ;  for 
goMMlaoiia  yet  unboni  will  ooaid  to  know  how  ho  helped  to  platft 
ike  tender  wpVbtg  of  our  young  Chardi)  and  how  ho  dovH>ted 
Mnilig  of  ya  life^  ttkl  oTon  tlMfliokeringflBtineof  his  death-bod  to 
Ike  vtMaigthoifii^  of  hor  roofta  and  tho  extension  of  her  boughs. 


Jmm  Only:  a  Sciiptare  Daily  Text  Book.  Ardroflsan  t  Arthur 
Guthrie. 

It  has  beoome  so  &shionable  of  late  to  keep  those  l>irtfa-day  books 
in  whidi  one  is  oonstantly  asked  to  wiite  his  name  opposite  the 
date  of  his  birth,  tiiat  Mr.  Gnthrie,  in  our  opinion,  has  d<me  good 
aervioe  to  the  cause  of  Christiaa  trutli,  by  brii^ng  out  this  eUlgant 
volnmey  in  which,  oi^posite  three  blank  lines  b^w  each  day  <^  the 
monih»  there  is  a  text  of  Soripture  and  one  or  two  versesi  as  there 
inay  be  room,  selected  from  the  composition  of  our  best  hymn  writers. 
%he  beautiful  volume  is  well  named  Jenu  Only,  for  the  texts 
and  hjnnns  for  each  month  are  occupied  entirely  with  the  praise 
cf  EBunannel.  Thu%  January  is  taken  up  with  Jesus — ^his  coming 
predicted;  February — his  advent;  ICaroh— his  nattes»  kc  Mr* 
Guthrie,  who  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ardrossan  Herald^  has 
shown  much  taste  and  judlcionsness  in  the  selection  of  the  texts  and 
kymna ;  and  certainly  the  preparation  of  such  a  ydume  as  this 
is  eminently  one  way  of  doing  permanent  and  unspeakable  good. 

"dhSUren  ligM:  ftn  Address  to  the  ^oune.  By  the  Bmr. 
Fbrous  Ferousok,  Queen's  Park  IT.P.  Churoh,  Glai^w. 
Ardrossan :  Arthur  Guthria 

Mft.  QnAlin  has  also  issued  a  vexy  interesting  and  profitable 
ackheSB  to  the  yoong,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  name  lately  figured 
so  prominently  in  our  Church  Courts.  The  addr^  is  based  upon 
tho  words  in  John  xH,  verse  36,  "While  ye  have  light,  believte  in 
the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light."  It  is  plain  from 
tiie  address  that|  while  Mr.  Ferguson  can  be  very  deep  with  divines, 
he  esn  also  be  very  simple  and  striking  when  speaking  to  children. 
He  illustrates,  by  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  these  three  points,  which 
characterise  good  children — ^namely,  the  heavenliness  of  their 
mtoilB,  tho  holiness  of  thoir  character,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
Wa  Beautiful  little  pictures  are  interspersod  throughout  the 
pamphlot,  which  ate  calculated  to  please  boys  and  girls,  and 
mpresB  upon  them  ihe  truth  enunciated.  I^he  author,  also,  we 
may  atture  our  readers,  is  quite  ordiodox;  for,  when  illustrating  the 
(Mint  tiuBt  the  daldren  of  light  know  the  way  of  salvatioxi,  he  ftayia, 
''Iliey  know  who  God  is.    They  know  tihat  he  hates  sin,  and  t!hat 
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■in  itself  is  hatred  of  Qod.  They  know  that  Jeaus  is  the  Ohxist^ 
the  Son  of  the  living  Qod,  and  that  he  came  to  take  awaj  the  sin 
of  the  world.  Thej  know  that  he  died  upon  the  Cross  of  Calyacy 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  that  on  the  ground,  or  for  the  sake  ci 
what  he  did  and  suffered,  God  is  now  ready  to  receive  and  forgive 
every  returning  and  repentent  sinner.''  The  circulation  of  thia 
discourse,  broadcast  over  the  country,  would  do  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  young. 

Prayer,  Pardon,  Peace:  a  Narrative  of  Conversion  to  God.  Third 
Edition.    Glasgow:  Charles  Glass  k  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  volume  has  reached  a  third 
edition.  Its  author  is  Mr.  W.  T.  M'Auslane^  long  well  known  as 
the  chief  reporter  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail,  and  now 
Secretary  to  Miss  Clugston's  Home  for  Incurables.  The  subject  of 
the  sketch  died  young ;  but  before  he  was  called  away  he  found 
Christ  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Brownlow  North,  in  Glasgow. 
For  some  time,  however,  his  yoimg  faith  was  weakened  by  doubts 
and  fears,  which  led  to  an  extensive  correspondence  with  such  men 
as  Mr.  North,  Lord  Kinloch,  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  and  others. 
These  replies  are  given  in  the  little  volume,  and  make  it  altogether 
a  very  valuable  guide  for  perplexed  inquirers. 

In  Memoriam :  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Reprinted  from  the 
Dundee  Advertiser, 

This  large  pamphlet  of  176  pages  will  serve  as  a  very  good  Memoir 
of  the  eminent  minister  whose  death  last  August  startled  thecountij^ 
till  some  elaborate  and  deliberate  biography  be  published  by  an 
admiring  and  competent  friend.  It  contains  an  impressive  account 
of  his  death  and  funeral,  with  outlines  of  the  numerous  sermons 
that  were  preached  on  the  occasion  in  Dundee  and  throughout  the 
country.  It  also  contains  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  life^  with 
an  estimate  of  his  character  and  literary  productions,  apparently 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  * 

TrUmUury  Sermon  to  the  Rev,  John  Guthrie,  D,D,  By  the  Riv. 
Robert  Hislop,  Glasgow.  Published  by  request  T.  D.  Mori- 
son. 

Mr.  Hislop,  with  true  sympathy  and  appreciation,  here  sketches 
the  character  and  career  of  our  departed  ^ther  and  friend,  to  whom 
we  have  already  made  prominent  reference  in  this  number.  Hie 
most  touching  part  of  the  sermon  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  farewell  sermon.  The  whole  discourse 
is  characterized  by  that  union  of  the  poetic  and  pathetic,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hislop's  style. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  BROWNLOW  NORTH.* 
A  SOMEWHAT  extended  notice  of  the  life  of  this  eminent 
evangelist  is,  without  doubt,  appropriate  in  the  pages  of  a 
quarterly  magazine  which  is  devoted  to  the  interests,  and 
especially  to  the  defence,  of  the  theology  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  Those  who  know  anything  of  our  history  are  aware 
that  we  owe  our  origin,  as  a  denomination,  to  a  revival  of 
religion,  just  such  as  that  which  the  subject  of  this  biography 
strove  to  keep  active  in  Scotland  for  twenty  years.  The 
burning  desire  which  animated  him,  animatea  our  founders 
and  leaders ;  although  it  led  them,  in  seeking  for  "  an  hon- 
est Gospel  for  every  man,"  into  the  domain  of  theological 
conlroversy,  and  thus  to  encounter  an  opposition  of  which 
Mr.  North  knew  nothing.  Notwithstanding  this  difference, 
however,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  contents  of  such  a 
book  as  that  now  before  us,  will  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  North  belonged  by  birth  to  the  aristocracy — ^a  fact 
which  doubtless  gave  him  access  to  the  upper  classes,  and 
an  influence  with  them  which  others  did  not  possess.  In 
this  respect,  as  Mr.  Moody-Stuart  rightly  observes,  his 
career  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  brothers  Hal- 
dane,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  zealous  itinerances. 
Brownlow  North  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Augustus  North,  Sector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants,  and  Preben- 
dary of  Winchester;  and  of  Bachel,  daughter  of  Thomas 

*  Braumlow  Norths  B,A,,  Oxon :  Reeorda  and  BeeoUeetiotu.  By  the  Rer. 
Kenneth  Moody-Staart,  M. A.,  Moffitt  London :  Hodder  &  Stonghton,  27 
Firtemoater  Bow.  1S7S. 

Ko.  3.  M  YoL  ii 
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Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  AI verstoke  House,  Hants.  His  grandfather 
was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Brownlow  North,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  full  brother  of  Lord  North,  the  celebrated 
Prime  Minister  of  George  III.  Besides  this  connection, 
young  North,  till  he  was  almost  out  of  his  teens,  had  been 
regarded  as  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  was  his  father's 
cousin  and  childless.  But  the  wife  of  his  father's  elder 
brother  dying,  the  latter  married  a  young  wife,  whose  son 
cut  poor  Brownlow  out  of  the  earldom,  after  he  had  married 
a  young  wife  himself — an  Irish  clergyman's  daughter — 
neither  of  the  pair  being  nineteen  years  of  age  !  There  is 
no  doubt  that  one  reason  why  his  uncle  married  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  awful  excesses  into  which  the  heir-appar- 
ent of  the  earldom  had  run.  Thus,  when  sent  with  his 
tutor  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  Continent,  he  persuaded 
him  to  leave  all  the  books  they  had  brought  behind  them  at 
Paris !  Then  he  won  all  the  money  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  tutor's  care  at  cards,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  the  intended  teacher  was  dependent  upon  the  pupil 
for  everything.  The  boy  would  not  have  had  so  much  power 
over  the  man,  if  they  had  not  both  been  guilty  of  conduct 
at  Paris  which  the  former  threatened  to  reveal. 

Much  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  the  earldom,  young  North 
sent  his  wife  home  to  her  parents  in  Ireland,  and  started  off 
as  a  volunteer  for  Don  Pedro's  army  in  Portugal.  Returning 
penniless  and  penitent  from  this  disastrous  expedition,  he 
took  up  house  again,  and  endeavoured  to  live  very  economi- 
cally on  the  only  permanent  source  of  income  which  he 
ever  possessed — namely,  £300  a  year — which  he  drew  from  a 
sinecure  appointment,  the  gift  of  his  grandfather — ^namely, 
the  post  of  registrar  for  the  diocese  of  Winchester  and 
Surrey.  The  work  was  done  by  two  solicitors  who  paid 
him  an  annual  sum  as  his  allowance,  retaining  the  balance 
of  the  fees  for  their  services.  Many  people,  the  biographer 
says,  judged  Mr.  North  after  his  conversion  by  an  erroneous 
standard.  They  fancied  that  he  possessed  a .  considerable 
private  fortune ;  whereas  the  slender  income  just  mentioned 
was  all  he  ever  had.  Yet  one  would  be  inclined  to  conclude 
that  either  his  mother  or  his  son's  wife  must  have  helped 
him ;  for  we  find  that  for  many  years  before  the  perioa  of 
his  conversion,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  moors  in 
the  shooting  season ;  and  surely  that  could  not  be  done  on 
£300  a  year — less  by  lawyers'  expenses. 

Although  Brownlow  North  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
soon  after  the  disappointment  already  referred  to,  he  made 
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SooUand  ahnost  constantly  his  home, — ^probably  that  he 
might  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  the 
estates  which  he  had  expected  to  enjoy.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  having  killed,  by  his  own  gun,  as  many  grouse 
in  Qlenbucket  as  970  brace  in  six  weeks.  He  had  racing 
matches  with  Captain  Ury,  of  Barclay,  and  other  fast  men 
about  Aberdeen,  laying  wagers  on  the  races,  which  he  gene- 
rally won.  Yet  he  was  not  altogether  without  religious  im- 
pressions during  these  years  of  wild  wandering  away  from 
God.  He  had  still  spared  to  him  a  pious  mother,  who  prayed 
for  him  every  day  asMonica  prayed  for  her  Augustine.  Agodly 
aunt,  also  Miss  Gbrdon,  of  Wardhouse,  Elgin,  remembered 
him  regularly  at  the  throne  of  grace.  We  are  informed  of 
an  interesting  fact  in  the  memoir  which  was  new  to  us 
(although  the  newspapers,  as  we  thought,  had  circulated  all 
the  principal  facts  of  Mr.  North's  history  over  the  country), 
namely,  that  before  the  year  1840,  and  when  he  must  have 
been  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  the  afterwards  eminent 
preacher  had  deep  religious  convictions,  which  very  nearly 
resulted  in  full  spiritual  decision.  The  late  godly  Duchess 
of  Gordon  had  spoken  very  seriously  to  him  one  day  when 
he  was  dining  at  Huntly  Lodge ;  and  hearing  afterwards 
that  his  son  Brownlow  was  very  ill,  she  had  sent  Mrs. 
North  a  tract  to  read  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  child.  So 
deeply  was  the  father  impressed  at  this  time  that  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Oxford  and  study  with  a  view  to  seeking 
orders  as  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  Although 
he  did  not  know  the  Greek  alphabet  when  he  went  up,  he 
showed  the  great  mental  ability  which  he  possessed  by 
passing  both  his  "  little  go  "  and  "  great  go  "  most  creditably 
after  the  study  of  only  a  few  months.  Indeed,  he  took  his 
BA.  quite  respectably,  and,  as  his  biographer  says,  must 
have  benefited  not  a  little  as  to  his  ultimate  work,  not  only 
by  the  classical  and  philosophic  education  through  which 
he  passed,  but  also  by  the  mastery  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  But  just  when  he  was  about  to  receive 
ordination,  and  enter  upon  a  curacy  at  Olney  (the  very 
charge  which  Newton  "the  African  blasphemer"  filled), 
some  one  sent  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  an  anonymous  letter, 
containing  an  account  of  the  newly  fiedged  graduate's 
scandalous  excess&s,  which  put  an  end  to  the  whole  plan. 
In  the  interview  which  took  place  the  Bishop  said,  "  Now, 
Mr.  North,  would  you  ordain  me  if  I  were  in  your  place  and 
you  in  mine ? "  "I  certainly  would  not,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
candid  reply.   Mr.  North  in  subsequent  days  did  not  regret 
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this  second  disappointment.  When  true  enlightenment 
came,  and  he  looked  back  upon  his  state  of  mind  at  Oxford, 
he  could  analyse  and  describe  it  exactly.  "I  was  convicted ; 
but  I  was  not  converted.  I  was  awakened  jbut  I  had  not 
laid  hold  of  Christ  as  my  righteousness.  The  house  was 
swept  and  garnished,  Auntie  ^he  familiar  name  by  which  he 
always  addressed  Miss  Gordon,  of  Wardhouse),  but  it  was 
empty,  Emmanuel  had  not  entered.  And  so  the  last  state 
of  the  man  was  worse  than  the  first." 

It  was  really  so.  The  excesses  of  him  who  had  been 
almost  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministrv  became, 
for  about  other  fifteen  years,  more  scandalous  than  ever, 
although  Mr.  Moody-Stuart  prudently  draws  a  veil  over 
them.  "  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  that 
are  done  of  them  in  secret."  Yet  enough  comes  to  light  to 
show  that,  Augustine-like,  ''in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,"  he  had  lived.  Even  his  open 
Sabbath  breaking  revealed  a  boldly  defiant  state  of  mind, 
especially  when  we  remember  how  rigidly  the  day  was  kept 
in  the  rural  Morayshire  regions  in  which  Mr.  North's  residence 
had  been  fixed.  If  ever  he  had  a  journey  to  undertake,  he 
started  on  the  Sabbath.  A  painfully  interesting  reminiscence, 
which  is  given  in  the  volume  by  "Rev.  W.  Bathgate,Congrega- 
tional  Minister  of  Forres"  (now  Dr.  Bathgate,  of  BLilmamodc) 
is  very  suggestive  of  what  he  was,  as  contrasted  with  what 
he  became.  Mr.  Bathgate  had  often  seen  him  drive  through 
the  streets  of  Forres  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon,  with  his  rod 
and  basket  slung  over  his  shoulder,  bent  upon  a  day's 
fishing  in  the  Findhom,  when  the  bells  were  ringing  for 
public  worship,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  reverent 
townsfolk.  What  a  change  when  the  same  streets  were 
filled  with  yet  more  eager  crowds  on  their  way  to  hear 
Brownlow  North,  who  had  come  to  Forres  to  fish  for  men ! 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  this  "greatest  sinner 
greatly  spared,"  should  be  converted,  and  become  wholly 
devoted  to  him  who  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost.  He 
had  now  reached  his  forty-fourth  year,  and  was  nearly  forty- 
five.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1854.  For  a  year  or  two  he 
had  hired  shootings  at  Dallas,  between  Elgin  and  Forres, 
and  nearer  the  former  town  than  the  latter.  He  had  been 
visiting  Miss  Gk>rdon  at  Elgin  a  day  or  two  before  the  date 
of  his  new  birth.  She  had  spoken  very  solemnly  to  him, 
when  he  admitted  that  sometimes  he  had  thoughts  of 
amendment;  yet  no  particular  impression  was  produced.  He 
left,  saying — "You  never  come  over  to  Dallas  to  see  us 
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now."  The  following  narrative  of  his  real  turning  to  the 
Lord,  although  couched  in  our  own  words,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
North's  account  of  the  matter  as  given  in  an  address  to  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  University : — ^He  had  been  sitting 
playing  at  cards  one  night  with  his  son  and  some  other 
fiiends  who  were  staying  in  the  house.  Suddenly  he  was 
seized  with  a  sensation  of  serious  illness.  He  did  not  say 
whether  it  was  of  an  apoplectic  nature  or  not ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  such  as  to  leave  upon  his  mind  the  impression 
that  he  would  soon  be  dead.  He  exclaimed  to  his  son: 
"  Take  me  up  to  my  room — I'm  a  dead  man."  When  he  had 
been  helped  up  to  his  room,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  bed, 
expecting,  as  he  said,  to  be  dead  in  ten  minutes.  Thepano- 
rama  of  his  whole  life  of  sin  passed  before  his  mind.  H^  felt 
a  great  desire  to  rise,  and,  flinging  himself  upon  his  knees, 
to  confess  all  his  sinfulness  before  God.  But  he  heard  the 
servant  girl  behind  him  putting  on  a  fire,  and  the  temptation 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  to  put  off  the  act  of  supplication 
till  the  girl  had  left  the  room.  He  thoroughly  believed  that 
if  he  had  yielded  to  that  temptation,  with  the  sensation  of 
returning  health  and  the  cessation  of  alarm-  he  might  have 
resisted  the  Spirit  once  more,  or  even  finally,  and  the  golden 
opportunity  might  have  passed  away.  But  he  suddenly 
rose  from  his  bed,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  cried  for  mercy. 
The  very  fact  that  he  had  done  so  committed  him  to  the 
side  of  Christ  so  far.  He  knew  that  it  would  soon  be  known 
all  over  the  house  that  he  had  been  seen  upon  his  knees. 
That  fact  was  blessed  to  his  surrender  to  God  to  the  extent 
that  he  never  grew  careless  again.  Thenceforth  he  kept  his 
face  Zionward.  The  next  day  he  told  all  the  strangers  that 
were  living  in  the  house  that  he  was  a  changed  man,  and 
meant  to  live  a  religious  life.  He  spent  several  hours  in 
writing  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and  in  announcing 
to  them  the  fact  that  he  was  a  new  man.  In  the  evening 
he  called  his  household  together  and  conducted  family  wor- 
ship— even  making  remarks  upon  the  chapter,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  custom  to  do  so  for  years.  When  Miss  Gordon 
arrived  in  a  couple  of  days,  in  compliance  with  a  summons 
from  Mrs.  North,  she  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk  writing 
to  a  friend  about  the  change  which  he  had  experienced.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  passed  through  a  severe  illness. 
He  seemed  quiet  and  subdued  as  a  little  child.  The  bell 
rang,  and  she  wondered  what  summons  it  might  convey. 
Could  she  believe  her  eyes  and  ears? — Brownlow  North 
reading  the  word  of  God  and  commenting  upon  it  to  his 
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assembled  household,  and  praying  wiih  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart ! 

But  he  had  not  yet  fully  found  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


before  going  to  Oxford ;  and,  in  addition,  he  had  become  a 
seeker  after  God  and  salvation,  who  was  determined  not  to 
draw  back  till  he  found  eternal  life.  Yet  it  was  months 
before  he  obtained  peace  to  his  mind ;  and,  as  he  told  the 
Edinburgh  students,  he  might  have  found  it  in  as  many 
hours  if  he  had  been  rightly  directed,  or  if  he  had  only 
rested  there  and  then  unreservedly  on  Christ.  Weary  days 
and  nights  were  appointed  to  him.  He  abjured  all  his  old 
indulgences.  He  became  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  at  once;  and  although  he  had  been  such  a 
smoker  from  his  boyhood  that  he  sometimes  went  to  bed 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  Mdthout  knowing  it,  he  gave  up 
the  weed  too,  in  all  its  forms.  Every  night  he  would  leave 
his  bed  in  agony  of  mind,  wondering  if  it  was  possible  that 
such  a  sinner  as  he  had  been  could  be  saved. 

But  one  night  when  he  had  done  so,  and  had  retired  into 
a  little  dressing  room  to  read  his  Bible — his  unfailing  resort 
in  such  seasons  of  anguish — his  eye  fell  upon  the  precious 
words  in  Rom.  iii,  21-23 : — "  But  now  the  righteousness  of 
God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe :  for  there  is  no  difference :  for  all  have  ainTied,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  He  had  been  afraid  of  the 
law  which  he  had  broken ;  but  here  was  a  righteousness 
without  the  law.  Again,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  vilest 
sinner  who  ever  rebelled  against  God — far  worse  than  the 
apostle  Paul;  but,  in  an  important  sense,  there  was  no 
difference  between  one  sinner  and  another ;  all  were  alike 
guilty.  And  the  word  "  now  "  seemed  to  say  it  was  for  him 
at  that  very  moment.  He  struck  the  Bible  with  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  "  If  that  Bible  be  true,  I  am  a  saved  man ; 
and  since  it  is  true,  I  must  be  saved/'  He  entered  into 
peace  immediately,  and  never  lost  it  till  the  day  he  died. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  narrative,  let  our 
readers  notice  here  two  practical  points.  1.  The  importance 
of  being  committed  to  the  side  of  spiritual  things.  We 
rememwr  hearing  Dr.  Talmage,  of  New  York,  say,  on  the 
evening  on  which  we  worshipped  in  his  great  Tabernacle^ 
and  when  he  was  begging  those  who  remained  to  the  after* 
meeting  to  rise  up  in  their  seats,  as  much  as  to  say  that 


He  was  deeply  convicted 


he  had  been  convicted 
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they  wished  to  be  prayed  for,  that  so  simple  a  matter  might 
be  their  turning  point  for  eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  act 
would  commit  them  to  a  religious  life,  and  might  keep  them 
back  from  sin,  should  they  be  tempted  during  the  week. 
Brownlow  North's  experience  is  an  illustration  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  remark.  2.  Notice,  also,  that  what  really 
gives  peace  to  the  troubled  and  inquiring  mind,  is  something 
objective  or  external, — whether  it  be  represented  as  God's 
love,  Christ's  propitiation,  imputed  righteousness,  a  free 
pardon,  a  proffered  gift, — it  is  something  outside  of  man 
that  relieves  and  heals  the  troubled  and  diseased  souL  It  is 
just  the  old,  old  story  "  of  the  brazen  serpent "  among  the 
serpent  bitten  Israelites,  whenever  seen  by  them  as  a  type 
of  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

Whenever  Mr.  North  found  Christ,  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  him  known  to  others ;  but  he  was  restrained  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  unworthiness  of  his  past  life.  He 
had  given  up  his  moors  at  Dallas,  and  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Miss  Gordon  to  make  Wardhouse  his  home. 
He  began  first  to  give  away  tracts  in  the  back  streets  of 
Elgin,  and  was  quite  delighted  when  the  poor  people  <xm- 
desccTided  to  accept  them  from  mch  a  sinner.  He  came  in 
one  day  overjoyed,  because  a  policeman,  when  taking  one 
out  of  his  hand,  had  touched  his  hat,  and  said,  "  Thank  you, 
Mr.  North."  The  first  time  he  ever  spoke  for  Christ,  out  of 
his  OMm  house,  was  to  the  niece  of  the  woman  who  carried 
his  letter  bag.  Her  aunt  had  represented  her  as  being  in  a 
dying  state,  and  had  begged  a  visit.  His  services  at  that 
time  were  so  acceptable,  that  he  was  invited  to  visit  another 
sick  person.  Then  a  wife  would  come,  saying,  "  Oh,  sir,  my 
husband  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  him. 
He  says  he  would  be  willing  to  hear  you."  The  fame  of  his 
visits  began  to  spread,  and  all  the  neighbours  would  crowd 
into  the  hoase  in  which  he  was  speaking.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  soon  after  this  a  town  missionary  finds 
him  addressing  200  people  in  a  crowded  loft ;  although  he 
modestly  expresses  a  fear  to  the  missionary  that  perhaps  he 
was  unduly  encroaching  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  first  time  he  ever  occupied  a  pulpit  was  in  the  Free 
Church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dallas,  where  he  had  lived 
so  long.  The  minister  was  from  home,  and  supply  could  not 
be  got;  so  the  elders,  in  the  emergency,  fell  back  upon  him. 
He  consented  only  on  the  condition  that  one  of  the  elders 
would  conduct  the  devotional  exercises,  and  call  upon  him 
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to  deliver  an  address.  Whenever  his  friends  and  neighboais 
heard  him  speak, it  was  found  that  he  was  a  natural  orator; 
and  that  an  immense  impression  was  produced  by  his  burning 
earnestness  of  manner  and  delivery.  He  spoke  like  a  man 
who  had  got  a  look  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  now 
warning  his  fellow-men  to  keep  back  from  the  awful  abyss, 
and  telling  them  of  the  blood-sprinkled  road  to  safety  and 
happiness  and  holiness  which  he  had  found. 

He  had  a  remarkable  experience  in  London  during  the 
summer  after  his  conversion.  He  had  gone  up  to  see  his 
mother,  and  get  her  blessing  as  a  penitent  and  brother  in 
the  Lord.  He  had  called  on  a  Sabbath  day  to  see  a  Moray* 
shire  youth,  who  had  become  secretary  to  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Institute.  The  latter  was  just  going  out  to  preach 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  near  King's  Cross,  and  took  Mr. 
North  with  him.  But  the  preacher's  words  did  not  tell,  and 
he  was  assailed  with  infidel  blasphemy  and  ridicule.  At 
length  some  one  cried  out,  "  We  would  hear  that  stout  man 
with  the  dark  eyes."  Thus  called  for,  Mr.  North  stepped 
forward  and  addressed  the  meeting  with  such  power,  that 
even  the  infidels  were  silenced,  and  when  he  stopped,  he 
was  greeted  with  cries  of  "Go  on,  sir."  But  he  pleaded 
exhaustion  and  want  of  breath,  whereupon  an  old  man 
exclaimed,  "  Your  words,  sir,  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold." 

His  fame  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. He  preached  on  the  Sabbath  days,  and  held  meetings 
on  the  week  nights,  from  Fort-William  to  Bx)ss-shire,  and 
from  Forfar  to  Inverness.  Still,  in  certain  quarters,  there 
was  opposition  to  his  ministry.  Some  critics  thought  that  he 
should  have  waited  longer  than  a  year  before  beginning  to 
open  his  mouth  for  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  in  then:  opinion, 
he  had  not  performed  a  long  enough  quarantine.  One 
night,  before  preaching,  far  in  the  north,  and  just  as  he  had 
entered  a  crowded  church,  an  officious  person  stepped  for- 
ward and  begged  him  to  read  a  paper  which  he  put  into  his 
hand.  Said  paper  contained  a  list  of  his  most  grievous 
sins,  which  seem  to  have  been  well  known  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  North  took  the  document  to  the  pulpit,  and 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  the 
purport  of  its  contents.  "  The  indictment,"  he  remarked, 
*'  is  all  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Qod  has  saved  my  soul; 
and  I  have  come  here  to  assure  you  that  he  who  has  saved 
so  vile  a  sinner  as  I  have  been,  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
save  you."    A  deep  impression  was  produced  upon  the 
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assembly,  made  all  the  deeper  by  the  fact  of  the  Pharisaic 
interdict  that  had  been  laid  upon  the  speaker. 

Mr.  North's  style  of  address  in  these  early  days  was  pecu* 
liar — ^and  indeed  this  characteristic  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  He  did  not  write  out  his  addresses  or  arrange 
them  connectedly — ^although  he  always  prepared  himself 
beforehand  by  prayer  and  meditation.  Yet  he  would  sacri- 
fice mere  order  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  and  hence,  some  of 
the  ministers  whom  he  assisted,  and  who  were  delighted  to 
find  their  churches  completely  crowded  when  he  was  adver- 
tised to  preach,  thought  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  own 
theological  training.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  in  whose 
house  he  was  staying,  begged  him  as  a  favour,  to  prepare 
what  he  called  a  connected  discourse.  Mr.  North  meekly 
and  kindly  complied.  For  the  first  five  minutes  the  speaker 
sailed  on  most  beautifully ;  but  suddenly  he  came  to  a  dead 
halt.  The  whole  train  of  thought  which  he  had  prepared 
vanished  from  his  memory.  A  mere  adventurer  would 
have  been  completely  put  out.  But  Mr.  Noi*th  was  no 
adventurer.  He  was  a  man  in  dead  earnest.  After  a  some- 
what painful  pause,  he  naively  and  honestly  told  the  story 
of  the  well  intentioned  manse-drilling  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  how  signally  it  had  failed.  But  one  thing  he 
knew — he  knew  how  a  soul  might  be  saved,  and  he  would 
proceed  to  tell  that  story  in  his  own  way.  Thus  taken  into 
the  preacher's  confidence,  the  audience  was  completely  satis- 
fied, and  was,  indeed,  made  all  the  more  sensitively  recipient 
of  the  powerful  impression  which  was  produced. 

The  Kev.  W.  B.eid,  M.A.,  who  edited  the  Stirling  publica- 
tions successfully  for  many  years,  happened  to  hear  Mr.  North 
one  night,  at  Forfar,  and  carried  the  fame  of  his  immense 
pulpit  power  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  An  invitation 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  him  to  preach  in  these  cities, 
where  "a  wide  door  and  an  effectual"  awaited  him.  He 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Moody-Stuart,  the  revered 
father  of  the  author  of  this  biography ;  and  not  only  was 
Free  St.  Luke's  pulpit  thrown  open  to  him,  but  also  the 
pulpits  of  Dr.  Gandlish,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  of 
Greyfriars,  the  old  friend  of  his  youth;  and  in  Glasgow, 
those  of  Norman  MacLeod,  Samuel  Miller,  &;c.  The  effect 
produced  by  his  preaching  was  electric  The  largest  build- 
ings were  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear 
him ;  while  the  newspaper  repoi*ter8,  in  comparing  him  with 
such  speakers  as  Guthrie,  Candlish,  MacLeod,  and  Gough, 
altiiough  admitting  his  inferiority  in  some  respects,  claimed 
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for  him  superiority  in  others,  especialljas  to  the  deep  spiritual 
impression  which  he  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  spell-bound 
hearers.  One  interesting  and  almost  romantic  incident 
occurred  in  Glasgow.  The  reporter  of  the  Momvng  Jow- 
TKxly  who  was  sent  to  take  down  one  of  his  discourses,  was 
impressed,  and  at^length  experienced  the  blessing  of  full  sal- 
vation. Some  interesting  letters  are  given  in  the  memoir 
which  passed  between  the  representative  of  the  press  and 
the  occupant  of  the  pulpit.  The  former  took  down  the 
sermon  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  took  it  down  with  the 
flying  pencil  on  the  quickly  covered  paper ;  and  also  on  the 
fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart.  He  reported  it  in  the  wide 
spread  daily  sheet ;  but  also,  and  more  permanently,  in  the 
legible  epistle  of  a  godly  conversation,  that  is  known  and 
read  of  all  men. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  North  pursued  this  useful  but  most 
laborious  life,  preaching  not  only  twice,  and  sometimes  three 
times,  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  also  on  wellnigh  every  night  of 
the  week.  This  course  he  kept  up  almost  continuously, 
except  when  he  was  laid  aside  from  over-work,  or  took  his 
annual  summer  holiday.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
he  laboured  in  Scotland,  where  his  home  was  fixed.  The 
late  Lord  Aberdeen  and  other  friends,  anxious  that  Mrs. 
North  might  not  always  need  to  accompany  him,  presented 
him  with  the  sum  of  £2,000,  with  which  he  bought  a  beau- 
tiful residence  called  "  The  Knoll,"  at  Elgin,  and  to  which  he 
used  to  retire  to  rest.  But  eventually  he  sold  this  house, 
as  he  deemed  it  to  be  too  tempting  a  paradise,  and  removed 
his  place  of  abode  to  London,  after  which  period  his  labours 
were  more  largely  extended  over  England,  although  not 
confined  to  it.  He  was  a  great  favourite  in  London,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Newcastle.  He  also  visited  Ireland  during 
the  period  of  the  revival  there,  in  1859-60,  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received,  especially  in  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 
Indeed,  it  was  felt  that  his  labours  in  Scotland,  between 
1854  and  1859,  had  largely  prepared  the  way  for,  if  they 
had  not  actually  produced,  that  wave  of  blessed  revival 
which,  at  the  time,  rolled  over  Scotland  and  Ireland  too. 

Mr.  North  was  abundantly  blessed  in  the  inquiry  room. 
He  encouraged  those  who  had  got  good  under  his  preaching 
the  night  before  to  call  at  the  lodgings  he  occupied ;  as  he 
was  too  tired  to  speak  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course, being  generally  bathed  in  perspiration,  owing  to  the 
vehemence  of  his  manner.  He  very  frequently  read  with 
distressed  penitents  the  passage  which  had  brought  rest  and 
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light  to  his  own  soul.  One  lady  in  Aberdeen  bears  testi- 
mony that  he  read  Rom.  x,  lA  to  her  young  companions  and 
herself  who  went  to  him  heavily  burdened.  He  tried  to 
show  them  both  the  malady  and  the  cure  by  putting  in 
their  names  thus : — "  For  I  bear  Mary  record  that  she  has 
a  zeal  ofj  Ood,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  she, 
being  ignorant  of  Qod*s  righteousness,  and  going  about  to 
establish  her  own  righteousness,  has  not  submitted  herself 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  Mary  whenever  she  believes."  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  them  to  bring  forth  the  f ruite  of 
faith,  encouraging  them  to  meet  for  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  once  a  week. 

He  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  two  sons  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  had  arrived  the  day  before  (the 
last  day  of  the  year),  and  had  preached  at  night  in  the  Free 
Church.  On  New  Year's  day  morning  the  entire  house- 
hold assembled  in  one  of  the  apartments  to  hear  Mr.  North 
conduct  prayers.  He  read  and  expounded,  apparently  with 
great  unction  and  effect,  Isaiah  Iv.  Especially  when  he  came 
to  the  last  verse,  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the 
fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle 
tree,"  did  deep  conviction  lay  hold  of  his  hearers.  These 
two  young  gentlemen,  both  since  dead,  decided  to  be  Christ- 
ians, there  and  then.  They  were  determined  to  be  "  firs," 
not  "  thorns, — to  be  "  myrtles,"  not  "  briers."  One  of  them, 
the  Hon.  James  Gordon,  when  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  a  year  afterwards,  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  A  year 

rl  lay  down  estranged  from  God,  but  on  the  morning 
the  New  Year,  I  became  a  new  creature."  From  his 
aristocratic  connections  and  bearing,  Mr.  North  seems  to 
have  had  grtot  influence,  as  already  remarked,  with  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  A  Dutch  ambassador  to  one  of 
the  Continental  courts,  heard  him  preach,  at  the  Spa 
of  Schwalbach,  his  celebrated  discourse  on  the  words,  "  Wilt 
thou  go  with  this  man  ? "  (Gen.  xxiv,  58),  and  was  much 
impressed  by  it.  Being  introduced  to  Mr.  North  next  day 
on  the  promenade,  the  latter,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked,  "  Wilt  thou  also  go  with 
this  man  ?  " — to  which  the  dignitary  of  Holland  replied  with 
foreign  accent,  but  decided  emphasis,  "  Most  poaiteevely/* 

Mr.  Moody- Stuart,  in  analysing  the  secret  causes  of 
Brownlow  North's  great  pulpit  power,  adduces  the  fact 
that,  more  than  anv  preacher  of  his  class  or  day,  he  was 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  three  important  facts  or  doctrines:—- 
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The  Eidstence  of  God,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  first  had  been  burned 
into  his  soul  at  the  time  of  his  deep  distress  at  Elgin  after 
his  awakening.  Often,  while  he  would  be  on  his  knees,  the 
tempter  would  say  to  him,  "  There  is  no  God,"  and  he  would 
run  round  Miss  Gordon's  garden  or  walk  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  to  get  rid  of  the  dark  suggestion.  The  way  in 
which  he  conquered  this  assault  was  this : — "  I  know  there 
is  a  God,  becatiae  I  have  sinned  against  him.  He  has  been 
with  me  all  through  my  evil  courses,  and  he  will  be  with 
me  all  through  my  new  career."  He  received  every  chapter 
of  the  Bible  as  from  God,  hearing  his  Father's  voice  in  it  all. 
He  believed  that  immortality  was  stamped  upon  man's 
nature  because  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  only 
the  Eternal  God  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  he  w^  per- 
suaded, could  satisfy  his  cravings.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  many  tracts  he  published  was  that  entitled  "  Thou 
art  Immortal."  It  was  translated  into  French;  and  the 
very  title  "Tu  sei  Immortale,"  arrested  many  a  careless 
pleasure-seeker  on  the  Continent.  One  Italian  gentleman, 
who  had  been  awakened  by  it,  wrote  to  him  begging  further 
instruction,  inasmuch  as,  "  if  that  tract  contained  the  truth, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  deceiving  him." 

In  the  year  1859,  and  just  when  he  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  fjEime  and  power,  Mr.  North  was  publicly 
acknowledged  and  accre  dited  as  an  Evangelist  by  the 
(Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  The  scene  was  very 
impressive.  Principal  Cunningham,  the  learned  and  able 
Moderator,  was  extremely  cordial  on  the  occasion ;  and  the 
speeches  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  North,  in  his  address,  urged  the  ministers  and 
elders  to  labour  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
made  a  powerfqj  point  by  quoting  2  Tim.  iv,  1,  2 — "I 
charge  thee  therefore  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom ;  preacn  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out 
of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsufFering  and 
doctrine."  "Some  people,"  he  exclaimed,  "always  wish 
things  done  in  season ;  but  here  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to 
preach  Christ  ovi  of  season"     Mr.  North  was  in  the 


speaking  to  men  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  although 
it  sometimes  cost  him  an  effort  to  do  so.  Yet  he  always 
met  with  his  reward  when  he  overcame  that  reluctance, 
looking  to  the  Spirit  for  aid. 
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We  neglected  to  state  that  the  biographer  prefaces  his  narra- 
tion of  lu*.  North's  reco^ition  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church,  with  an  instructive  excursus  on  the  subject  of 
lay  preaching  ^nerally,  from  which  it  appears  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  Ileformation  of  Scotland,  and  while  ministers 
were  scarce,  men  who  could  read  the  Bible  were  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  National  Church,  to  do  so  in 
churches,  under  the  name  of  **  Readers."   A  little  later  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  speaking,  and  acquired  fluency  and 
courage  by  practice,  were  allowed  to  exhort  as  well  as  read 
in  public,  under  the  name  of  "  Exhorters."   But  when  fully 
educated  ministers  became  more  abundant,  the  General 
Ajssembly  abolished  the  office  (a.d.  1581),  and  all  the  more 
that  several  of  these  Exhorters  had  exceeded  their  com- 
mission by  solemnizing  the  rite  of  marriage,  and  dispensing 
the  sacrament  of  the  Ix)rd's  Supper.   StiD,  laymen  were  en- 
couraged to  speak  at  the  Weekly  Exercise.  That  was  a  large 
Exhortation  and  Prayer  Meeting,  held  on  a  week-day,  and 
open  to  all  ministers,  elders,  and  professing  Christians,  with- 
in a  radius  of  six  miles.   At  it  the  Exhorters  alone  spoke, — 
the  ministers  reserving  their  remarks  to  the  end,  when  they 
corrected  anything  that  had  been  said  amiss.   The  only 
limit  which  was  put  to  an  Exhorter's  liberty  was  this,  that 
"  No  man  should  move  a  question  which  he  was  not  himself 
able  to  solve."    Rather  a  powerful  prohibition,  we  opine, 
and  one  which  would  make  many  a  would-be  ApoUos  silent, 
even  in  these  modem  days.   Mr.  Moody-Stuart  thinks  that 
the  Christian  Church,  in  Scotland,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years,  ought  to  revive  the  Weekly  Exercise  after 
which  so  many  of  her  children  yearn. 

The  biographer  represents  Mr.  North  as  having  been  a 
decided  Calvinist — ^although  giving  forth  the  Gospel  call  with 
unstinted  freedom.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  con- 
troversy when  reviewing  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
characterized  by  so  much  earnestness,  and  all  the  more  that 
Mr.  Moody-Stuart  speaks  of  pious  Arminians  with  much 
respect,  as  to  whom,  however,  he  says,  that  whenever  they 
pray,  they  pray  as  Calvinists.  We  may  retort  that  when- 
ever Calvinists  preach  earnestly  like  Mr.  North,  they  preach 
as  Arminians  do ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  whenever  they 
b^in  to  argue,  and  try  to  make  the  difficulty  that  presses 
upon  them  plain,  they  beg  the  question.  Thus,  Mr.  Moody- 
Stuart  says — ^^But  over  against  this  he  held  out  an  offer 
and  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  free  as  the  offer  and  gift 
of  the  Saviour,  thoroughly  to  overcome  that  aversion. 
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to  remove  the  blind  rays  of  the  understanding  and  the 
alienation  of  the  affections — an  Omnipotent  Spirit,  waiting 
to  be  bestowed  on  all  who  asked"  (p.  260).  Now,  if  the 
Spirit  waits  to  be  bestowed  on  all  who  ask,  this  is  just 
conditional  ism,  Arminianism,  Wesleyanism,  or  anything  else 
you  may  please  to  call  it  The  activity  of  man  is  recog- 
nized in  that  statement  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  Divine 
acting,  in  so  far  as  the  bestowal  of  full  salvation  is  concerned. 
Again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  our  biographer  represents 
Mr.  North  as  saying  to  the  Edinburgh  students,  when  giving 
them  the  account  of  his  conversion — "  If  I  had  resisted  the 
Spirit  when  the  servant  came  into  the  room,  I  might  have 
resisted  him  once  too  often" — meaning  that  the  Divine 
Agent  might  never  have  returned  in  heart  impressing  power. 
Now,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  these  imply  that  at  the 
time  of  his  previous  awakening  Mr.  North  was  not  saved 
because  he  resisted  the  Spirit ;  while  at  this  crisis  he  was 
saved,  because  he  did  not  resist  the  Spirit  That  is  the 
very  doctrine  which  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
hold  At  the  same  time,  they  can  consistently  pray  Ood 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  continue  to  knock  at  the  hearts  of  obdu- 
rate sinners,  and  increase  the  loudness  of  his  knocking  to  a 
greater  and  greater  degree,  while  nevertheless  maintaining 
that  Ood  never  breaks  open  the  door,  but  that  it  remains 
with  man  to  open  it,  as  Ood  commands  him  to  do, 
(Rev.  iii,  20.)  Among  the  most  precious  and  suggestive 
comments  on  Scripture  which  the  biographer  has  culled 
from  the  leaves  of  Mr.  North's  caref uUy  annotated  Bible,  he 
gives  the  following — ^"  Whatever  Ood  commands  he  gives 
power  to  do,"  (p.  368.)  Now,  that  is  all  we  ever  contended 
for.  If  it  be  granted  on  both  sides  that  man  is  able  to  come 
to  Christ  when  he  commands  him  to  come  (whether  by 
natural  and  incessantly  sustained  power  or  superadded  grace 
it  does  not  much  matter),  Calvinists  and  Arminians  may 
shake  hands  and  allow  all  their  controversies  to  cease.  We 
desire  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  same  excellent  spirit  in 
which  the  difference  between  these  two  sections  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  referred  to  in  the  volume. 

Mr.  North  died  in  harness ;  and,  besides,  his  death  was 
sudden.  He  had  gone  to  hold  meetings  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  Vale  of  Leven,  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1875, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  that  town.  He  was  the  guest  of  James  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Tilliechewan — a  name  renowned  for  hospitality  and  gener- 
osity in  more  than  one  generation.    Mr.  North  preached 
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with  much  impressiveness  to  a  crowded  audience  of  about 
1,200  hearers,  in  a  public  hall,  on  the  first  Sabbath  evening 
after  his  arrival,  on  another  favourite  text  of  his — "  Behold 
I  make  all  things  new,  &c."  (Rev.  xxi,  5-8.)  He  was  so  ex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  his  discourse  that  he  asked  a  minister 
who  was  present  to  conduct  the  concluding  services.  He  had 
already  been  warned  by  his  physician  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  working  of  his  heart,  and  that 
he  should  curtail  his  exertions.  Consequently  he  had  agreed 
to  preach  only  twice  during  the  week — on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings.  The  Friday's  address,  on  the  18th  Psalm, 
delivered  to  an  audience  of  about  600  persons,  was  the  con- 
cluding effort  of  his  public  ministry.  Mr.  Campbell's  family 
observed  that  he  was  in  a  very  spiritual  frame  of  mind. 
They  had  invited  a  dinner  party  to  meet  him,  and  were 
quite  pleased  that  he  addressed  a  considerable  company  of 
young  people  in  the  drawing  room  on  **  Marrying  only  in 
the  Lord."  On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  31st,  Major 
Gildea,  Mr.  Campbell's  son-in-law,  heard  a  great  noise  in 
Mr.  North's  room,  which  adjoined  his  own.  On  entering  it 
he  found  the  veteran  evangelist  prostrate  on  the  floor  with 
an  attack  of  violent  illness.  After  being  helped  to  bed, 
Mr.  North  recovered  somewhat,  and  it  was  hoped  for  a  day 
or  two  that  he  might  have  rallied,  but  worse  symptoms 
supervened,  and  in  ten  days  after  his  attack — namely,  on 
Nov.  9th,  1876 — he  entered  into  rest.  Mrs.  North  was  im- 
mediately telegraphed  for  after  the  commencement  of  his 
illnass,  and  watched  by  her  husband's  bedside  night  and 
day  till  his  departure.  To  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Balfour,  of 
Edinburgh,  he  remarked  that  he  enjoyed  "  perfect  peace." 
To  Major  Gildea  he  said,  "  You  are  young,  in  good  health, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  rising  in  the  army ;  I  am  dying ; 
but  if  the  Bible  is  true,  and  I  know  it  is,  I  would  not  change 
places  with  you  for  the  whole  world."  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

Mr.  Moody-Stuart  has  done  his  work  as  biographer,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  with  much  success.  As  to  a  life  in  which,  for 
several  years  towards  its  close,  there  was  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  labour  without  much  variety,  he  has  acted  wisely, 
after  getting  past  the  truly  memorable  story  of  his  hero's 
conversion,  in  leaving  the  route  of  year-by-year  narrative, 
and  in  giving  a  grouping  of  subjects  rather  than  of  years. 
He  is  evidently  one  of  the  young  ministers  of  the  Free 
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Church — of  whom  there  are  a  goodly  number — ^who  are 
given  to  reading.  The  book  is  scholarly  throughout  The 
rare  and  recherche  hymn  specimens  alone,  which  are  prefixed 
to  each  chapter,  show  that  the  author  is  a  well  read  man. 
While  thoroughly  conservative,  moreover,  not  only  as  to 
theology  in  general  but  his  own  type  of  it,  he  seems  to  be  a 
very  sincere  Christian,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  would  be 
willing  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  a  good  man  of  any 
church  or  creed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
become  a  standard  one  in  the  section  of  modem  Christian 
biography. 


VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

I.  Birth. 

An  able  writer,  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  magaane, 
treating  of  the  difference  between  theology  aud  religion, 
says,  "  Theology  is  a  science ;  the  science  of  the  things  of 
God.''  Accepting  this  broad  and  simple  definition  of  the 
term,  it  may  appear  that  those  who  study  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  abstract  principles  of  ethical  philosophy 
only,  exclude  themselves  from  a  vast  field  of  research  and 
revelation.  The  Bible  does  not  include  all  the  things  of 
God.  It  is  the  supernatural,  and  therefore,  the  highest 
revelation  of  Deity;  but  creation  and  providence  are  his 
works,  and  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  apologetics. 
Nature  is  the  second  volume  of  God's  inspired  Word — "  The 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  l^ing  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

The  fact  has  not,  however,  been  generally  acknowledged 
by  Christian  men.  Natural  science  has  been  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  as  if  it  were  a  subtle  foe  requiring  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  combated,  lest  it  should  produce 
mischief  in  the  Christian  religion.  Galileo  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  Vatican,  because  he  affirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  literal  statements  of  the  Bible,  that  the  sun  was  station- 
ary, and  that  the  earth  moved  round  it.  For  a  long  time, 
the  searchers  after  truth  had  to  submit  their  discoveries  to 
a  tribunal  of  sacerdotal  functionaries,  who,  according  to 
their  ill  defined  and  narrow  theological  creed,  judged  &ose 
discoveries  to  be  worthy  of  life  or  death.  Naturalists  had 
then  Ihe  limits  of  their  research  marked  out  for  them,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  upon  their  work  only  after  their 
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minds  had  been  tightly  warped  by  priestly  dogmas.  With 
the  overthrow  of  religious  tyranny,  independent  thought 
has  come  forth  from  its  prison  worn  and  decrepit  with  its 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  increasing  vigour,  it  has  displayed  wonderful 
power  of  imagination  and  discernment.  It  has  even  been 
reckless  and  wild ;  and  its  reckless  and  wild  speculations 
eonceming  the  things  of  God,  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
rebound  it  has  made  from  former  bondage. 

The  freedom  that  thinking  men  have  gained,  is  not 
altogether  the  result  of  the  Christian  mind  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  science  as  a  branch  of  theology.  In  some  degree 
it  arises  from  an  inability  to  arrest  the  right  of  individual 
thought  and  original  research.  There  are  many  good  people 
who  look  upon  science  as  a  mighty  Goliath  that  stands  up 
to  defy  the  living  Qod.  Every  new  discovery  that  has  any 
direct  bearing  upon  the  Bible  is  looked  upon  suspiciously. 
It  is  even  admitted  and  deplored  that  fearful  mischief  has 
resulted  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  the  recent  growth  of 
natural  science.  Its  assumptions  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  man,  his  descent  from  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and 
the  origin  of  life  from  the  aggregation  of  minute  molecules, 
tend  in  no  way  to  advance  the  ^ory  of  the  Creator.  They 
attempt  to  thrust  him  from  his  own  universe,  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  morals,  and  destroy  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. However  deep  the  flood  may  be,  and  however  fierce 
the  storms  that  rave  around  the  edifice  of  divine  truth,  we 
need  fear  no  evil.  Theology  is  the  science  of  the  things 
of  God."  As  "  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,"  science 
will  be  found  doing  a  pioneer's  work  for  the  King  of  Truth. 
Believing  in  the  unity  of  God  we  rest  assured  oi  the  unity 
of  his  works.  He  has  not  made  a  house  that  is  divided 
against  itself. 

The  speculations  that  particularly  engage  the  attention 
of  naturalists  lie  within  the  region  of  Biology.  The  origin 
of  life,  its  functions  and  phenomena,  are  subjects  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  try  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and 
to  all  who  can  trace  their  connection  with  and  bearing  upon 
Christian  theology. 

With  the  many  additions  that  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  tissues  and  organisms,  have  we  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  consistent  theory  of  vitality  ?  The  question  will 
be  most  satisfactorily  answered  by  considering  what  is 
termed  vital  phenomena — ^viz.,  birth,  growth,  development, 
decay,  and  death. 

Ko.  3.  N  Vd.  4. 
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On  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  there  lies  the 
question,  What  is  life  ?  Is  it  possible  to  know  ?  Thinking 
men  have  long  stood  in  silent  contemplation  over  the 
question,  and  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  proffer  an  answer.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey, 
life  was  considered  to  be  an  independent  principle,  capable 
of  being  added  to  or  removed  from  inert  matter.  The  view 
taken  by  many  of  our  leading  scientists  is  that  it  is  not 
independent  of  matter,  but  a  condition  of  it.  Huxley  says, 
"  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought ;  thought 
may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter."  G.  H,  Lewis : 
''Life  is  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  organisms.  H. 
Spencer:  ''Life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations."  And  others  have  asserted 
that  "the  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an  animal 
is  purely  a  mechanical  problem."  There  is  a  touch  of 
origpinality  in  these  theories,  but  they  express  nothing  new. 
Their  authors  have  only  tucked  out,  in  new  form,  what  the 
French  school  of  materialists  have  advanced  long  ago ;  and 
ihe  persistency  with  which  they  maintain  their  speculations 
shows  how  far  they  have  grayitated  towards  rationalism. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  those  savants  claim  to  be 
pioneers  of  truth,  or  how  they  are  acknowledged  as  such. 
The  unverified  hypotheses  they  set  forth  are  at  least  more 
than  a  century  old,  and  only  seem  to  arrest  rather  than  aid 
progress. 

It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  however,  that  the 
doctrine  is  questioned,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  inadequacy 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  sphere  of 
vitality.  There  is  more  than  a  mere  dynamic  force  to 
account  for.  The  things  that  mark  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween living  and  inert  matter  must  be  explained.  As  the 
subject  lies  in  the  line  of  scientific  method,  it  is  better  to 
enter  upon  its  study  free  from  all  theological  thought,  that 
science  may  give  us  all  the  light  it  can  afford  on  the  subject. 

The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  life  is  in  the  simple 
unicellular  beings,  where  a  complex  orjganism  does  not  in- 
terfere between  us  and  life  itself.  The  amoeba  is  the 
simplest  structure  that  is  known.  It  is  only  a  piece  of 
sarcode  resembling  protoplasm.  Histologists  have  as  yet 
failed  to  observe  in  it  the  most  rudimentary  organism.  It 
is  but  a  speck  of  matter  through  which  force  exerts  itself; 
yet  it  performs  vital  functions.  It  reproduces  itself  by 
subdivision ;  it  is  sensitive  to  light;  it  digests  animal  and 
Testable  food;  it  is,  in  short,  an  animal  in  possession  of 
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God's  gift  of  life,  and  the  life  that  is  in  it  is  as  great  a 
mystery  as  life  is  in  man.  If  vitality  can  be  understood, 
the  most  favonrable  circumstances  lie  here  to  aid  us  in  the 
discovery,  as  it  is  not  concealed  among  complex  structures  ; 
yet  the  materialist  can  see  here  nothing  moi^  than  force. 
Are  we,  then,  to  regard  force  and  life  as  identical,  and  both 
as  physical  properties  of  matter  ?  The  functions  that  this 
humble  protozoan  performs  might  lead  the  astute  naturalist 
to  suspect  that  there  is  more  than  mere  force  exhibited. 
Behind  that  force  there  is  forethought  in  its  creation,  and 
intelligence  that  directs  it  in  its  operations  of  self -augmen- 
tation or  of  assimilation.  It  is,  at  least,  force  that  differs 
in  some  respect  from  dynamic  energy,  or  that  which  pro- 
duces a  crystal.  But  those  naturalists  who  acknowledge 
no  God  save  natural  law,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  regarding  life  as  mere  energy,  operating  in  matter 
as  its  medium,  and  dependent  for  its  origin  on  natural 
causes. 

Thus  far  unaided  science  carries  us.  It  takes  cognizance 
of  life,  but  it  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  whence  it  came, 
or  wherein  it  differs  from  the  other  active  powers  in 
nature.  Science  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  of  life.  It 
discovers  it,  and  observes  its  processes.  The  thing  itself 
evades  the  notice  of  the  most  careful  investigator.  The 
chemist  can  show  the  constituents  of  vitalized  matter,  but 
in  the  first  step  of  his  analysis  life  escapes  his  grasp.  The 
anatomist  can  lay  bare  the  physical  structure,  and  the 
physiologist  can  observe  its  forms  and  functions,  but  neither 
physical  tests  nor  microscopic  observation  has  ever  dis- 
covered to  us  what  that  vitality  is  that  quickens  and 
hecomes  active  in  material  substances. 

We  are  thus  forced  hsuck  upon  the  Bible  to  learn  what 
science  fails  to  reveal.  In  its  own  simple  fashion  it  tells  us 
that  "  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  all  things 
that  they  contain.  He  is  not  only  the  first  cause  of  all 
created  existences,  but  he  is  their  sustainer.  He  cares  for 
them  and  loves  them.  The  heathen  Greeks  were  not  so  far 
from  the  truth  as  some  modem  naturalists  are,  when  they 
fabled  that  Prometheus  brought  fire  from  heaven  to  animate 
the  marble  statue  he  had  formed;  nor  was  Sir  William 
Thomson  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  excited  the  laughter  of 
the  British  Association,  by  stating  that  life  may  have  come 
to  our  world  in  the  form  of  an  aerolite.  Both  myth  and 
theory  point  to  the  right  source.  They  ascribe  the  origin 
of  life  to  God,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  birth,  but  the  gift  of 
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him  who  is  creator  and  sastainer  of  all  things.  Genesis  L 
is  the  simplest  and  truest  introduction  to  Biology.  The  fact 
that  God  gave  every  living  creature  its  existence,  and  that 
each  one  has  something  in  common  with  the  other,  lays 
before  us  the  first  principle  of  this  science.  The  protozoan 
claims  to  have  its  life  from  God  equally  with  man.  They 
are  both  his  creatures,  and  he  feeds  them  and  loves  them. 
When  we  are  further  told  that  "  he  made  every  creature  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,"  we  are  led  into  the  heart  of 
systematic  classification.   Boundary  lines  are  laid  down 


thing  which  the  other  has  not,  as  regards  its  type  of  struc- 
ture and  vital  qualities.  But  when  we  are  taught  that  he 
''made  man  in  his  own  image,"  and  ''breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  him  a  living  being,''  we 
learn  at  once  the  direct  source  of  man's  living  existence, 
what  constitutes  his  humanity,  and  gives  him  his  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  creation.  Place  this  simple  record  of 
Scripture  side  by  side  with  Huxley's  dictum,  and  which 
seems  to  accord  most  with  ascertained  facts  ?  On  the  one 
hand,  life  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  direct  gift  of  God.  On  the 
other,  "  matter  is  a  form  of  thought,  and  thought  a  property 
of  matter ; "  when  inert  molecules  form  and  arrange  them- 
selves aright,  the  aggregate  assumes  an  organized  form, 
rises  into  consciousness,  and  ultimately  acquires  the  faculty 
of  thought,  imagination,  emotion,  and  will.  The  Scriptures 
present  a  firm  and  unshaken  basis  of  Biology.  The  material- 
ist's assumptions  are  only  sandy  foundations.  They  give 
way  under  the  pressure  of  truthful  argument.  It  has  never 
been  verified  that  "the  conscious  thinking  life  power"  is 
only  a  property  of  nerve  matter.  Huxley's  own  definition 
of  a  nerve  is  "  a  linear  tract  of  specially  modified  protoplasm 
between  two  points  of  an  organism — one  of  which  is  able  to 
afifect  the  other  by  means  ^  the  communication  so  estab- 
lished." This  "  means  of  communication  "  is  only  the  cable 
through  which  thought  and  life  become  manifest.  After  all 
vital  phenomena  cease  the  "  means  of  communication " 
may  remain  complete.  The  electric  wires  are  there  in 
perfect  form,  but  the  subtle  substance  or  principle  is  not 
there  to  move  upon  them.  "  What  man  nolds  of  matter 
does  not  make  up  his  personality.  Man  is  not  an  organism, 
he  is  an  intelligence  served  by  oi^gans.  They  are  his — ^not 
he."  "  Organization  does  not  precede  life.  It  was  given  in 
order  to  the  manifestation  of  life  previously  existing," 
whose  origin  the  Bible  alone  reveals. 


between  the  different  genera,  each 
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It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  capable  of  demon- 
stration, that  science  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  of  life,  or 
life  as  a  property  of  matter.  It  is  the  Bible  only  that 
removes  our  ignorance  of  the  beginning  of  things.  The 
biologist  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  origin  of  life  than  the 
geologist  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  earth.  They  both 
nnd  uie  subjects  of  study  to  their  hand,  and  their  province 
is  to  consider  the  phenomena  that  occur.  In  the  organic 
kingdom  reproduction  is  an  acknowledged  vital  function. 
It  would  only  cumber  our  pages  to  state  the  various  forms 
in  which  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  various  creatures, 
from  the  lowest  vegetable  form  to  the  highest  animal 
structure.  The  fact  is  at  present  sufficient,  that  living 
beings  do  multiply,  each  species  producing  its  own  kind. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  that  every  living 
creature  has  been  endowed  with  life  by  the  special  act  of 
God,  as  the  original  progenitors  were.  According  to  the 
divine  arrangements,  every  germ  from  which  a  new  indivi- 
dual is  developed,  has  Me  imparted  to  it  by  the  parent 
stock.  Life  generates  life.  In  no  other  way  is  it  known 
to  be  propagated.  Every  living  being  implies  the  pre- 
existenoe  of  some  other  living  being.  Although  this  is 
now  a  well  established  fact,  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
hot  controversy  among  naturalists.  Pouchet,  Joly,  and 
Musset  made  their  reputation  as  champions  on  the  side  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Pasteur — a  young  and  energetic 
naturalist — opposed  them  with  much  success.  He  could 
not  find  life  generating  where  the  germs  of  life  did  not 
exist.  The  controversy  on  the  Continent  turned  the 
thoughts  of  English  naturalists  to  the  subject  with  increased 
eagerness,  and  Uie  discussion  has  not  yet  ceased.  In  1869, 
Professor  Bennett  produced  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Review,  on  "The  Molecular  Origin  of  Infusoria,"  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  life.  But 
as  experiments  have  been,  since  then,  more  carefully  con- 
ducted, the  weight  of  evidence  lies  on  the  side  of  repro- 
duction as  a  vital  function.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Calcutta, 
by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  instrument,  has 
discovered  that  the  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  the  germs 
of  life,  requiring  only  the  necessary  conditions  to  develop 
into  plants  or  animals.  Professor  Lister  has  demonstrated 
that  organic  fluids,  in  which  all  living  germs  were  destroyed, 
kept  in  an  antiseptic  state,  never  developed  any  organic 
forms.  But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  early  numbers  of 
the  NvMtemth  Century  for  last  year  (1878)  to  learn  how 
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Tyndall,  in  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Bastion,  has  established 
the  doctrine  that  a  living  organism  requires  a  living  organ^ 
ism  to  produce  it. 

We  are  at  no  loss  to  see  where  this  hypothesis  of  spon« 
taneous  generation  leads  us.  It  is  one  of  the  subtle  phases 
of  infidelity — a  part  of  the  sophistry  by  which  the  creature 
is  represented  as  a  product  of  natural  law.  Followed  up  by 
Darwin's  evolution,  God  has  no  place  in  his  universe.  He 
may  exist,  but  creation  is  not  his  great  work.  Providence 
is  not  his  own  intelligent  act.  The  heavens  do  not  declare 
his  glory;  the  firmament  does  not  show  forth  his  handiwork. 
The  design  and  forethought  displayed  in  every  organ  of 
animated  nature  are  only  the  results  of  blind  and  reckless 
chance,  and  creation  is  silent  in  praise  of  her  Creator.  This 
infidel  doctrine  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  serpent  fangs  that 
seek  to  give  religion  its  death  wound. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  Nature  is  regular  and  uniform 
in  all  her  operations.  Analogy  therefore  warrants  us  to 
suppose  that  the  same  law  of  generation  which  applies  to 
the  lower  animals  is  equally  applicable  to  the  higher.  Why 
may  it  not  then  be  asserted  that  persons  may  come  into 
existence  as  the  famous  character  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cahm 
supposed  she  did  ?  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  higher  orders 
of  being  the  processes  of  life  are  more  easily  observed  than 
they  are  in  the  lowest.  When  organisms  appear  where  na 
germs  were  seen,  the  conclusion  is  that  none  existed,  and 
that  by  the  aggregation  of  molecules  life  is  developed. 

It  is  this  reckless  speculation  and  guessing  at  truth,  that 
comes  to  oppose  the  Divine  Record.  It  is  science,  falsely  so> 
called,  that  we  must  avoid.  True  science  is  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Christianity.  They  both  bow  down  in  homage 
to  God,  and  honour  him  as  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

The  natural  things  of  God  are  a  parable  let  down  before 
our  eyes  to  teach  us  spiritual  truth.  This  subject  of  life, 
and  l^e  by  birth,  has  become  glorious  in  the  hands  of  our 
Saviour ;  yet  he  has  left  it  an  inscrutable  mystery.  When 
asked  to  explain  how  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  simply  pointed 
to  one  of  the  mysteries  of  earth,  and  said,  if  the  things  of  this 
world  cannot  be  understood,  who  can  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  There  are  two  points, 
however,  concerning  which  he  has  left  us  in  no  doubt. 

1.  Spiritual  life  is  not  a  natural  condition  of  the  heart 
He  is  not  necessarily  born  again  who  is  operated  upon  by 
motives  that  quicken  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and 
thaw  the  frozen  springs,  to  flow  in  nobler  thought  and 
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purer  feeling.  The  heart  may  think  its  best,  and  love  its 
best,  but  may  yet  lack  the  gift  of  Qod  in  regeneration. 

2.  The  spiritual  life  by  which  we  become  "  new  creatures  " 
is  from  God.  The  regeneration  of  the  soul  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  One  who  can  regenerate.  It  requires  life  to  beget 
life.  The  "  new  creature  "  is  "  bom  of  the  Spirit."  Christ 
dwells  in  him  by  faith,  the  hope  of  glory,  and  Christ  is  his 
life.  Spiritual  life  is  life  from  heaven — a  mystery  even  to 
him  who  possesses  it,  but  a  blessed  and  conscious  joy  to  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  S.— F. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  which  we  enjoyed  in  this 
University  City  was  the  privilege  of  attending  extra  colle- 
giate lectures  on  classical  and  scientific  subjects.  Most  of 
the  professors  connected  with  the  College  and  University 
gave  lectures  of  this  description,  and  some  of  these  we  were 
invited  to  attend.  Familiar  with  the  whole  course  of  study 
from  our  former  experience  when  a  student,  these  prelec- 
tions were  the  more  valued,  and  with  a  consciousness  of 
defects  in  early  studies,  it  was  but  natural  that  we  should 
try  to  have  them  removed.  Not  only  was  this  our  endeav- 
our, but  we  had  a  special  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
ladies  also  attended  a  course  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
specially  provided  for  them.  For  years  the  "  cerebro-spinal 
axis"  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  domestic  circle, 
while  the  laws  of  health  became  a  daily  study  also  at  our 
"ain  fireside;"  and  well  would  it  be  for  many  a  household 
if  some  such  knowledge  were  previously  gained.  A  quaint 
divine — Quarles,  if  we  remember  rightly — says,  "Some 
folk  clean  their  hearts  as  some  servants  clean  their  rooms, 
by  sweeping  the  middle,  but  leaving  dust  in  the  comers." 
A  sanctified  knowledge  of  the  heart,  with  right  domestic 
culture,  will  keep  the  dust  out,  as  well  as  dean  it  when  any 
does  get  in;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  wife  having  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  physiology  and  of  domestic 
economy  wiU  seldom  be  out  at  the  elbows  in  anything,  or 
without  a  clean  hearthstone.  One  of  our  first  recollections 
of  college  life  in  London  brings  vividly  before  our  mind  at 
this  moment  a  course  of  extra  and  special  lectures  on  chem- 
istry by  one  of  the  professors  of  New  College  (the  late 
Dr.  Lancaster),  who  surprised  and  gratified  his  audience  in 
an  introductory  address,  by  telling  the  ladies  present  that 
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they  were  all  chemists,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not  To 
demonstrate  this,  he  showed  them  how  to  extract  tea  from 
the  leaf  so  as  to  retain  its  nourishing  as  well  as  antiseptic 

Eroperties  when  being  used.  Having  disposed  of  the  ladies, 
e  told  the  gentlemen  that  they  hi5,  after  all,  little  to  be 
proud  of  as  tiie  lords  of  creation,  for  it  was  literally  as  well 
as  Biblically  true  that  they  were  still  "  dust,"  and  that  to 
"dust"  they  would  return.  He  then  analysed  a  mutton 
chop  in  its  relation  to  the  human  body  as  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  life — ^showed  also  how  in  milk  we  have  flesh, 
blood,  bone,  muscle,  and  fat,  and  then  sent  the  ox  to  the 
stall  and  the  sheep  to  the  meadows,  and  the  grass  to  the 
dust,  where  the  simple  organic  elements  were  to  be  found 
which  made  the  grass  grow  which  feeds  the  sheep,  and 
the  wheat  which  feeds  the  man.  In  this  way,  and  by  a 
wonderful  variety  of  ramifications  in  natural  history  and 
chemical  science,  he  kept  the  attention  of  the  students 
rivetted  to  the  subject  and  interested  in  all  they  heard 
Such  lectures  were  both  interesting  and  instructive;  and  the 
marvel  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  other  college,  as  well  as  this  one,  for  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Returning  to  our  extra  collegiate  studies,  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  these  were  what  might  be  called  "conversational;" 
for  while  the  professor,  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  laid  down 
the  principles,  and  to  some  extent  illustrated  them,  he 
did  not  profess  to  make  the  lectures  literally  exact  or 
scholastic,  or  like  the  lectures  in  the  class.  They  were  so 
important  in  themselves,  however,  that  we  took  most  of 
them  down  in  shorthand  notes,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
younger  readers  and  students,  subjoin  one  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  others,  the  subject  being  Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric  he  described  as  The  Science  cmd  Art  of  Scientific 
or  ArgumentcUive  Address,  and  then  said — There  is  a 
connection  between  logic  and  rhetoric.  Logic  leads  to 
rhetoric,  which  is  iust  practical  logic.  Logic  is  the  skeleton, 
rhetoric  puts  flesh  and  blood  on  it — clothes  it,  adorns  it, 
beautifies  it.  No  man  can  philosophize  on  rhetoric  without 
knowing  logic.  In  this  science  we  must  not  only  study  the 
flesh  and  bones  but  the  nature  of  man.  The  logician  looks 
to  man  as  a  mere  reasoning  machine,  but  rhetoric  appeals  to 
all  his  faculties — ^reason,  conscience,  feeling.  The  one  takes 
cognizance  only  of  the  pwre  v/nderstcmdmg ;  the  other,  of 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  A  logician  deals  with 
a  man  without  any  respect  to  his  feelings;  rhetoric  deals 
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with  him  in  every  way  possible  to  carry  the  whole  man  with 
it  In  logie  we  have  one  standard,  Uie  syllogism ;  but  in 
rhetoric  we  have  no  standard  at  all.  We  lay  it  down  in 
logic  that  an  argument  must  have  a  model — the  syllogism ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  model  address,  because  the 
circumstances  under  which  addresses  are  delivered  are 
variable.  That  which  will  do  in  one  place  and  to  one  people 
will  not  do  in  another  place  and  to  another  people.  A 
speaker  may  be  popular  at  the  hustings  but  fail  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons ;  and  a  speech  which  would  be  popular 
in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  the  reverse  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

In  the  fine  arts  we  have  the  same  object  pursued  as  in 
the  case  of  rhetoric — namely,  to  vafluerace  the  hvman  mind 
— the  painter  by  the  eye,  the  architect  by  the  beauty  of  his 
building,  and  the  musician  by  his  harmonies.  We  can 
discuss  painting,  architecture,  music,  on  their  own  indepen- 
dent merits,  because  we  can  work  at  a  picture  or  a  building, 
&c.,  and  hear  music,  apart  from  the  artist  or  the  sculptor, 
but  the  speech  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  speaker  or 
the  sermon  from  the  preacher.  The  speaker  and  the  speech 
appear  on  the  stage  together.  The  rhetorician  speaks  the 
speech,  and  this  is  what  we  have  to  consider.  In  criticising 
acting  and  singing  we  must  have  the  actor  and  the  song- 
stress before  us  at  the  same  time. 

We  shall,  therefore,  consider : — 

L  The  Speaker — his  qualifications. 
II.  The  Address — and  the  laws  of  it. 
This  division  is  necessary  to  get  a  full  view  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  speaker,  we  have  to  consider,  as  of  first  im- 
portance. Mechanical  and  Physical  Requisites.  These 
are  indispensable  to  the  highest  degree  of  success,  and 
consist  of : — 

1.  A  sound  bodily  constitiUion, — The  audience  is  com- 
posed not  of  spiritual  but  animal  bemgs,  and,  therefore, 
we  need  to  have  a  strong  mental  and  physical  constitution 
to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  lengthened  and  passionate  addi^ess 
at  times.  If  he  have  a  weak  chest,  for  example,  he  will 
break  down,  he  will  not  get  to  the  highest  point  of  success. 
The  fidcrvm  of  mergy  ia  the  body. 

2.  A  pleaaiaig  exterior. — We  have  examples  of  men  be- 
coming great  orators,  whose  bodily  appearance  and  address 
were  anything  but  pleasing ;  but,  ceteris  paribvs,  a  pleasing 
exterior  is  well  fitted  to  wm  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

Henry  Erskine,  the  great  law  orator,  adjusted  his  dress 
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to  a  nicety  before  he  went  to  the  bar  to  plead  a  cause. 
Whitfield  was  scrupulously  careful  in  his  dress  before  going 
into  the  pulpit,  and  so  he  ought.  There  are  some  men  cS 
great  minds  careless  of  their  dress,  others  from  pride  of 
intellect  despise  it ;  but  this  is  wrong. 

3.  Oood  habits  of  apeaMng, — Good  elocution.  He  must 
get  a  habit  of  pronouncing  his  words  distmcUy  and  freely^ 
so  that  every  word  he  utters  may  tell.  His  enunciation 
should  be  clear  and  accurate,  with  nothing  uncouth  in  his 
gestures  or  manner.  A  man  may  succeed  in  spite  of  this ; 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was  an  example.  His  pronunciation 
was  barbarous,  and  yet  you  were  so  rivetted  by  the  power 
of  the  man's  thinking,  imagination,  and  earnestness  that 
YOU  lost  sight  of  his  defects ;  but  still  he  was  that  much  the 
less  effective. 

Then  there  are  Intellectual  Requisftes.   These  are : — 

1.  Habits  of  good  composition. — He  must  acquire  a  habit 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  in  the  best  possible  way;  a 
thing  to  be  acquired  only  by  long  continued  practice.  And 
this  can  only  be  done  by  writing  a  great  deal ;  through  the 
pen  a  man  gets  the  best  power  of  his  tongue.  No  man  has 
ever  been  a  great  orator  who  has  not  had  great  experience 
in  writing.  It  has  been  well  said  that  reading  makes  a 
ffdl  man,  writing  an  a4:cv/rate  man,  and  speakis^  a  ready 
man." 

Debating  societies  are  useful  so  far  as  the  speeches  at  the 
opening  are  written  and  well  thought  out.  Without  this  a 
speaker  will  twist  and  turn  himself,  and  so  twist  and  twist 
his  speech  that  you  cannot  unravel  it,  and  all  for  want  of 
writing  out  his  thoughts  first. 

There  is  no  art  more  easily  acquired  than  that  of  speaking ; 
nothing  is  easier  got  than  words ;  and  yet  energy  and  per- 
severing application  are  necessary  to  acquire  it,  and  it  is 
as  easily  lost. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  hvman  heart. — ^The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  the  hearfc  you  are  dealing  with.  The  musician  deals 
with  the  voice,  and  the  rhetorician  with  the  heart.  This  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  orator.  A  pianist  knows  his 
keys  so  well  that  he  can  play  in  the  dark.  The  rhetorician, 
in  like  manner,  should  be  able  to  play  with  the  feelings.  He 
should  know  all  the  keys  of  the  heart,  and  how  to  use  them. 
A  preacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work* 
ing  of  sin,  so  that  he  can  show  man  his  own  character,  wd 
Tfiake  him  fed  it.  The  demagogue  knows  well  how  to  play 
on  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  and  how  to  get  up  a  cheer 
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when  be  needs  it.  A  preacber  does  not  need  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  He  has  to  deal  most  with  the  conscience ;  how 
men  may  blunt  it,  or  may  extvngwish  it ;  and  by  this  know- 
ledge he  can  work  on  the  heart.  This  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  got  at  college,  but  in  the  world ;  and  our  greatest  orators 
have  been  the  closest  students  of  human  nature.  But  first 
of  all  he  must  study  his  oiun  h&art.  Self-knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  this  art 

3.  Complete  famUiarity  with  the  subject  of  the  address,-^ 
You  must  go  round  about  your  subject,  and  look  at  it  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  must  be  studied  in  and  out,  and 
for  this  end  you  must  avail  yourself  of  every  possible 
facility  for  obtaining  knowledge.  One  reason  why  so  many 
men  fail  as  orators  is,  that  they  have  looked  at  the  sub- 
ject superficially,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  at  ease.  A  man 
should  never  speak  mitU  he  has  somethi/ag  to  say,  and  should 
not  say  that  something  until  he  thoroughly  understands  it. 

4.  At  the  time  of  address,  the  mind  must  be  fvM  of  the 
subject,  brimmvng  over  with  it. — Instead  of  mastering  it,  it 
should  really  master  him.  It  is  only  thus  that  he  acquires 
that  fulness  and  copiousness,  and  earnestness,  that  are  the 
soul  of  address. 

Add  to  all  this  Moral  Qualifications. — These  are: — 
1.  Reputation  for  high  moral  character.  For  the  highest 
success  this  is  indispensable.  Let  us  look  at  the  philosophy 
of  this  idea.  It  inspires  respect  for  the  man,  and  gives 
confidence  in  him.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful when  men  have  confidence  in  the  purity  of  your  motives 
and  uprightness  of  your  character,  than  where  there  is  not 
ground  for  this  confidence,  however  high  the  intellectual 
attainments  may  be.  An  advocate  with  these  qualifications^ 
other  things  being  equal,  would  have  a  great  weight  with  a 
jury,  and  be  more  likely  to  carry  them  with  him  than  he 
would  be  without  these  qualifications.  A  brilliant  speaker^ 
with  the  power  of  wit  and  temper  and  sarcasm  at  command, 
might  sway  a  jury,  but  that  would  only  be  for  the  moment. 
On  the  jury  box,  the  weight  of  character  and  force  of  argu- 
ment would  be  felt,  and  in  all  probability  secure  the  verdict. 

But  the  preacher  has  to  seek  to  induce  men  not  to  do  a 
particular  act  merely,  but  many  acts,  and  to  pursue  a  steady 
course  of  conduct, — ^to  produce  which  effiect  he  must  have 
moral  character.  So  important  is  a  reputation  for  moral 
excellence  in  the  preacher,  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  his  success,  it  is  necessary  in  every  duty  of  life,  but 
especially  in  this. 
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A  love  for  and  a  delight  in  the  subject  of  the  address 
is  an  important  moral  requisite.  There  must  be  a  heaxty 
goodwill  in  the  subject.  No  man  ever  became  a  good  orator 
without  this.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  evident ;  tiie  feelincs 
being  excited,  conceptions  are  excited  also.  It  is  impossiUe 
to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  thia  consideration.  Mearti* 
ness  excites  sympathy  with  the  audience,  and  without  this 
there  can  be  no  telling  effect.  If  the  speaker  be  dull,  if 
he  wants  cohesiveness  and  imagmationf  he  cannot  succeed. 

As  a  rule,  I  would  say,  never  undertake  to  speak  on  a 
subject,  or  preach  on  a  subject,  for  which  you  care  little  or 
nothing.  If  you  are  a  philanthropist,  keep  to  your  philan* 
thropy.  If  a  politician,  keep  to  politics.  Keep  to  the  subject 
you  like,  and  never  undertake  to  speak  on  subjects  you  do 
not  like  or  love. 

Love  for  the  audience  is  a  moral  qualification  of  great 
importance.  Hearty  goodwill  towards  the  persons  to  whom 
you  speak  is  indispensable  to  succe&s.  At  first  sight  you 
might  think  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  rhetoric,  but 
that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  For  example,  take  two 
advocates ;  place  them  before  a  jury  for  the  first  time.  One 
is  vinegar  faced,  and  seems  to  think  it  a  mark  of  condescen- 
sion to  speak  to  their  limited  understandings.  The  other  is 
broad  faced,  honest  hearted,  o^n,  good  humoured,  smiling, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  object.  Now  that  man,  ceteris 
paribus,  will  carry  the  jury  with  him.  And  why  ?  Because 
he  loves  the  jury,  and  love  begets  love;  this  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  fact 

Demosthenes  himself  always  manifests  this.  You  see  it 
in  his  writings,  speeches,  and  sentiments.  Avoid  the  ex- 
hibition of  peevishness,  bad  temper.  Avoid,  also,  being 
indifferent  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  your  hearers.  A  preacher 
who  does  not  care  for  the  mod  opinions  of  his  audience 
never  can,  never  will  succeed.  There  is  one  preacher,  for 
example,  who  always  preaches  above  the  level  of  his  con- 

Sigation,  and  yet  he  is  popular.  This  looks  like  an  anomaly, 
e  people  could  not  tell  you  how  this  is.  But  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  softnessy  a  mUdness,  and  an  affection 
in  his  bosom,  which  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  The  phil- 
osophy of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  love  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  heart,  when  the  affections  are  thus  warm.  Avoid  the 
affectation  of  peevishness,  superciliousness,  pride,  and  the  like. 

A  grave,  decent,  cmd  mamly  deportment  is  necessary  f w 
the  orator.  Everything  childish  and  effeminate  should  be 
avoided.   A  man  should  be  absorbed  in  his  subject.  Some 
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ihink  simplicity  is  intelli^ble  only  when  it  is  childishly 
expressed;  this  is  a  mistake.  A  child  does  not  like  to 
be  always  taught  in  monosyllables. 

There  must  also  be  a  tone  of  feeling  suited  to  the  occasion^ 
the  subject,  the  place,  the  audience.  Is  it  the  pulpit  ?  Then 
the  tone  of  your  feelings  must  be  such  as  becomes  the  place 
and  the  time.  Anything  like  levity,  familiarity  with  your 
hearers,  vulgarity,  is  out  of  place,  and  not  suited  to  the 
occasion,  the  place,  or  the  audience.  I  object  to  preachers 
quoting  profane  poetry  in  the  pulpit.  The  associating 
prindple  calls  up  a  great  deal  more  than  the  preacher  means, 
when  he  quotes  Burns  or  Shakespeare,  however  apposite  the 
quotations  may  be. 

A  mann^,  perfectly  natural,  perfectly  simple,  and  un- 
affected is  desirable.  Modesty  requires  this ;  anything  else 
is  a  deception.  The  great  fault  of  the  majority  of  our 
pulpit  preachers  is  in  assuming  voice  and  manner  altogether 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  voice  and  manner  which  they 
exhibit.  This  arises  often  from  a  man,  in  entering  the 
pulpit,  feeling  that  he  cannot  summon  up  the  awe  which  he 
thinks  necessary  for  the  place,  and  he  tries  to  get  it.  Avoid 
this.  Pretend  nothing.  Be  perfectly  natural,  perfectly  easy, 
and  by  that  means,  if  capable  of  rising  at  all,  you  wUl  rise 
to  the  occasion.  If  you  are  cool  appear  cool,  if  unimpassioned 
appear  such,  and  as  a  general  rule,  keep  within  your 
feeling.  How  do  great  actors  excite  themselves  ?  By  the 
power  of  imagination.  They  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
those  they  represent ;  they  call  up  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  the  history  of  the  characters  represented,  and  they  become 
that  character  for  the  time.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  great  actors.  They  really  are  what  they  appear  to  be. 
That  sort  of  artificial  elocution  which  some  people  teach  is 
of  no  earthly  use.  The  true  object  of  elocution  is  not  to 
enable  you  to  saw  the  air  with  your  arms,  but  simply  to 
correct  d^ects,  and  become  simple  and  natural  Of  course 
this  does  not  imply  that  a  man  is  to  stand  with  hands  in 
bispockets.   Orace  as  well  as  ease  should  be  studied. 

The  orator  should  entirely  sink  self.  This  is  a  most  difficult, 
but  a  most  necessary  qualification.  The  pulpit  is  not  the 
place  for  one  to  think  how  he  ^ets  on,  and  what  the  audi- 
ence thinks  about  him,  and  how  he  will  please ;  all  this  must 
be  carefully  sunk,  self  must  be  submerj^ed.  The  whole  soul 
should  be  absorbed  in  the  subject  and  die  audience.  Where 
you  see  a  man  with  smiles  and  graces  put  on,  you  cannot 
oaten  to  that  man  with  attention  and  patience ;  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  when  you  see  a  plain,  honest  man  before 
yoTi,  without  any  attempt  at  fine  positions  or  words,  but 
wholly  engrossed  in  his  subject,  you  cannot  help  paying 
attention  to  him,  and  placing  confidence  in  him.  Every 
affection  and  gesture  which  is  calculated  to  excite  unprofit- 
able feelings  in  your  audience  should  be  avoided  and  guarded 
against. 

II. — The  Qvxdificationa  of  the  Add/reas. 

1.  As  to  the  Introduction — It  is  not  always  necessary 
that  the  introduction  is  the  part  of  the  address  which  you 
shall  write.  It  may  be  the  last  part.  The  speaker  may 
write  the  discourse  first,  and  thus  seeing  clearly  the  address 
before  him,  he  can  write  an  introduction  of  a  more  appro- 
priate character  than  he  would  have  written  at  first.  It  is 
a  very  common  practice,  but  a  very  bad  practice,  that  of 
beginning  to  write  a  sermon  ydthout  knowing  what  it  is  to 
be,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  best  way  of  going  to  work  is  to  have  the  sermon  in 
your  head  before  you  begin  at  all,  and  if  you  are  to  write  it 
out  fully,  sketch  it  out  in  a  skeleton  first.  We  cannot  lay- 
down  specific  rules  on  this  subject,  but  generally  the  intro- 
duction should  be  pertinent,  that  is,  it  should  lead  naturally 
to  the  subject.  That  may  appear  a  truism,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
so.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  were  debating  a  question. 
Well,  I  resolve  to  overthrow,  if  I  can,  some  of  the  minor 
arguments,  or  cavils,  of  my  opponent,  to  get  them  out  of  the 
wav,  in  order  that  the  main  argument  may  be  fairly  and 
fully  attacked.  Now,  this  is  not  an  introduction  leading  up 
to  the  subject ;  for  all  that  has  been  done  has  not  thrown 
any  light  on  the  argument,  or  affected  its  position,  and  yet 
it  is  an  introduction. 

Be  clear ;  let  your  hearers  understand  you  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  outset.  A  long  introduction  is  generally- 
listened  to  with  indifference ;  be  clear  and  concise. 

Be  calm.  Do  not  begin  with  a  flood  of  eloquence.  Your 
audience  is  cool ;  be  sure,  then,  that  you  start  from  a  low  level, 
and  take  your  audience  with  you.  Begin  low  also  in  your 
voice,  and  you  can  rise  easily.  If  you  begin  at  a  high  pitch, 
you  cannot  sustain  it,  and  in  going  down,  you  appear  to 
make  a  failure.  Avoid  abruptness,  and  go  easily  through 
your  subject. 

1.  The  divisiofis  are  important.  In  a  speech,  divisions 
are  out  of  place.  Tou  may  have  your  divisions  in  your 
mind,  that  is  a  different  matter ;  but  you  are  not  to  present 
that  to  the  audience.    Formality  must  be  avoided  in  a 
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speech.  It  is  a  sort  of  understood  maxim  that  a  speech  is 
to  be  extemporary.  But  in  a  sermon,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  always  expected  that  the  minister  has  prepared  his 
discourse.  That  it  has  been  carefully  thought  over  and 
written  out.  Divisions  should  come  in  logical  order,  but  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  You  must  guard  as;ainst  a  great 
number  of  divisions.  In  olden  times,  some  divines  had  as 
many  as  150  divisions  in  a  discourse.  This  is  out  of  the 
question.  A  few  logical  divisions  are  all  that  are  necessary, 
and  these  you  should  always  have. 

A  good  variety  may  be  introduced  into  the  middle  of 
a  discourse.  There  should  be  no  monotony — ^variety  of 
matter  and  ar^ment,  all  sorts  of  arguments  come  in 
here — a  fortion  arguments  and  a  priori  arguments,  but  let 
them  come  in  logical  order. 

In  conclusion,  and  above  all,  the  preacher  should  seek,  by 
prayerful  supplication  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  divine  enthusiasm,  and  to  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Without  this,  the  finest  oration  in  other 
respects  is  a  failure,  and  does  not  produce  the  expected 
results.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  says  Paul.  Here  lies  your  great  strength  in  spiritual 
work.  Cultivate  and  manifest  the  same  mind,  judgment, 
and  disposition  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  Christ."  The 
preacher's  highest  success  will  depend  on  his  possessing 

"  A  heart  in  every  thought  renewed, 
And  filled  with  love  divine ; 
Perfect  and  right,  and  pure  and  good, 
A  copy,  Loi3,  of  thine" 

When  Dr.  Martin,  the  able  and  eloquent  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Mareschal  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen,  delivered  this  and  other  addresses  to 
us,  ccm  a/more,  in  his  own  quiet  room  out  of  college  hours, 
and  to  advanced  students  as  well  as  young  ministers,  he 
little  dreamt  that  it  would  be  reproduced  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  one  in  whose  life  and  work  he  took  a 
lively  interest.  Yet  here  it  is, — a  "  reminiscence"  of  no  small 
value,  brought  to  the  light  from  the  pages  of  an  old  note 
book  which  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  as  having  served  its 
purpose  in  the  memories  of  the  past.  The  worthy  Professor 
still  lives,  and  will,  we  hope,  recognize  his  own  bairn. 

With  such  advantages  as  these,  and  all  the  prestige  of  an 
editorial  position,  it  was  but  natural  that  we  snould  seek  to 
do  something  special  in  the  way  of  raising  the  sunken  masses. 
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This  was  first  tried  by  purely  social  and  political  means, 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.   A  higher  and  more 
potent  force  w&s  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  outcast  popu- 
lation ;  but  while  our  aim  now  was  to  bring  the  positive 
doctrines  of  the  Gk>spel  into  contact  with  the  hearts  and  con* 
sciences  of  this  class,  the  moral  and  social  aims  were  not 
neglected.    Instead  of  that,  they  were  more  systematically 
and  extensively  used  than  ever,  and  became  most  important 
auxiliaries  in  our  efforts  to  reclaim  the  moral  wastes  around 
us.    Concentration  being  sometimes  the  best  preliminary  to 
diflfusion,  we  selected  the  plague  spot  of  the  city  by  way  of 
experiment — a  place  then  called  the  "  Bool  Road/'  from  its 
proximity  to  an  ancient  bowling  green,  but  now  modernized, 
and  known  as    Albion  Street,"  in  the  east  end  of  the  city. 
Beginning  in  a  hired  room  in  a  wretched  house,  about  a 
dozen  of  very  poor  and  dejected-like  people  formed  our  first 
congregation ;  but  in  a  short  time  we  succeeded  in  renting 
a  piece  of  ground  next  to  the  site  on  which  a  portable  penny 
theatre  stood  in  winter,  and  there  set  up  what  was  soon 
called  a  "  Ragged  Klirk," — ^a  name  which  was  given  us  by 
accident,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  heading  a  notice  of  the  mission  in  the  Scottish  Congregor 
turned  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor.  The 
little  place  which  the  ^ood  folks  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
the  "Kirkie''  held  a  hundred  people.   It  was  neatly  fitted 
up,  though  all  of  wood,  and  the  pulpit  was  dressed  by  a 
Christian  lady  of  good  taste,  who  had  great  faith  in  aesthetics 
as  one  means  of  social  elevation.     Into  this  place  was 
gathered,  chiefly  through  the  indefatigable  and  wise  labours 
of  a  Christian  lady,  a  motley  congregation.    They  were 
literally  of  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind. 
One  lame  man  led  in  his  blind  sister ;  a  cripple  was  able  to 
walk  into  the  house  on  staves,  and  a  vagrant  sailor  without 
legs  was  carried  to  a  seat  from  a  low  lodging-house  a  few 
doors  off,  where  his  companions  were  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  fighting,  and  from  which  a  few  roughs  were 
also  induced  to  attend.   We  arranged  the  service  in  the 
usual  order,  preached  the  simple  Gospel,  and  urged  its 
claims  on  the  g£pund  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses 
from  all  sin.   They  listened  with  great  attention,  and  when 
told  at  the  dose  of  the  service  that  it  would  be  regularly 
continued,  and  that  there  would  be  Sunday  and  day  w^oola, 
a  penny  bank  (the  first  in  the  kingdom),  and  a  temperance 
society,  they  were  evidently  pleased.   Step  by  step  these 
departments  grew  into  importance,  cmd  before  two  years 
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there  was  not  a  public-house  in  the  street,  the  low  lodging- 
house  disappeared,  and  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
city  we  did  not  lose  one  of  our  congregation  by  the  scourge. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  Aberdeen  Kagged  Kirk, 
which  has  been  long  a  clothed  kirk ;  and  now  the  little  one 
has  literally  become  a  thousand,  for  while  our  successor,  who 
was  trained  in  the  work,  had  the  happiness  of  entering  on 
it  with  a  new  chapel  and  schools  and  120  members  in  church 
fellowship  in  1859,  the  numbers  continued  to  increase,  imtil 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  another  and  a  larger  church  in 
another  district,  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  650  members 
hived  off  in  September.  But  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland  resolved  to  maintain  the  old  place,  still  wanted  in 
that  densely  peopled  neighbourhood,  and  having  placed  an 
able  minister  and  true  Christian  worker  in  it,  the  church, 
with  all  its  auxiliaries,  is  in  a  most  prosperous  and  promising 
state. 

J.  H.  W.— L. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD 

PROVED  BY  THE  ADMISSIONS  OF  SCEPTICS. 

There  are  those  who  have,  unhappily,  been  led  to  deny  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  They  hold,  as  a  positive  truth, 
that,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race,  no  one  has  returned 
from  the  region  of  the  deajA.  That  land  is  silent ;  no  voice 
has  ever  come  from  it  to  jsatlsfy  the  wistful  longings  of  men. 
life  and  immortality,  as  they  sadly  think,  have  not  been 
brought  to  light, — there  still  gathers  around  them  the  dark- 
ness of  a  murky  midnight.  If  we  have  any  evidence  of  a 
future  life  it  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  any  one  having 
come  forth  from  the  tomb,  but  simply  from  the  naturd 
longings  after  immortality  which  are  common  to  the  race. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  rather  joyfully  admitted^ 
and  even  steadfastly  maintained,  that,  apart  from  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  or  any  articulate  voice  from  the  hidden 
hemisphere,  we  have  evidence  of  a  future  existence.  Surely 
the  natural  longings  of  man — based  as  they  must  be  on  some 
universal  intuition — ^which  have  f  oimd  a  voice  in  the  greatest 
of  our  poets,  and  which  have  been  common  to  every  tribe  of 
every  age,  must  count  for  something.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  should  "  always  reverence  a  gray-headed  truth."  If  so, 
we  must  reverence  this  truth,  for  it  comes  to  us  hoary  with 
years.  In  this  case  we  may  say  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God.    God  has  given  man  the  power  to 
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i/nuzgine  a  future  existence ;  he  has  prompted  him  to  think 
that  he  may  have  a  future  life ;  and  above  all,  he  has  taught 
him  to  long  after  it, — to  long  after  it  for  himself  and  for  his 
fellow-men.  What  then?  Has  God  created  those  high 
hopes  in  the  human  breast  only  to  mock  and  deceive  ?  TSbs 
he  made  our  natures  to  lie  about  our  future?  Has  he 
created  man  with  a  lying  spirit  as  part  of  his  constitution  ? 
It  cannot  be.  What  universal  experience  affirms,  is  worthjr 
of  trust ;  and  we  may,  with  some  confidence,  even  on  this 
ground,  say  with  Tennyson — 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dnst : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why  ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  Imn.  Thou  art  just.** 

But  while  we  cheerfully  affirm  that  natural  religion 
throws  some  light  on  future  existence,  we  must  admit  that 
that  light  is  hardly  twilight.  If  we  may  say  that  it  is  more 
than  starlight,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  moonlight.  The 
heathen  spdsie  about  the  after  life,  and  thought  much  about 
it,  but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  dreamland  to  them. 

Even  Job,  in  one  of  his  moods,  mournfully  said,  "  There  is 
hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  But  rrum 
dieth  and  wasteth  away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he?'*  We  need  more  light  fiian  Job  had.  We  need 
an  articulate  voice  from  the  silent  land ;  we  need  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Son  of  God  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
the  full  blaze  of  sunlight.  Those,  then,  who  deny  the  resur- 
rection are  lighting  themselves  into  the  future  with  a 
candle,  when  they  might  have  the  sun. 

But  besides  the  deniers,  there  are  the  doubters,  occupying 
a  very  different  and  much  humbler  position.  They  dare 
not  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  Jesus  did  not  rise, 
and  yet  they  cannot  be  sure  that  he  did  rise.  Like  a 
pendulum  they  swing  between  the  two  extremes,  sometimes 
inclining  toward  the  positive,  and  at  others  toward  the 
negative.  The  books  they  read  act  on  them  like  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercury.  When  they  read  an  able 
argument  for  the  resurrection  they  are  all  but  settled  that 
it  is  a  fact ;  when  they  read  a  work  of  an  opposite  tendency 
their  rising  faith  rapidly  sinks.  A  calm  statement  from  a 
champion  of  the  truth  makes  them  feel  as  if  their  faith 
were  on  a  rock,  but  the  rains  of  a  Matthew  Arnold  come, 
and  the  floods  of  a  Rathbone  Greg  descend,  which  under- 
mine their  poor  house  of  faith,  and  leave  its  waUs  rent  and 
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fisur  from  perpendicular.  The  inner  thoughts  of  those  who 
^re  thus  suspended  between  decision  and  denial  may  be 
thus  interpreted — I  am  unable  to  settle  this  question  for 
myself:  but  when  I  come  to  those  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
settle  it  for  me,  I  find  that  they  too  are  divided.  Here  are 
honest  men  on  the  right  hand  who  assert  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  history  more  certain  than  that  Christ  rose: 
here  are  men  on  the  left  hand,  equally  learned  and  sincere, 
who  think  that  Jesus  has  not  been  raised  up.  This  being 
so,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  suspense  of  judgment,  doubt, 
uncertainty."  And  so  the  doubter,  too,  has  to  light  himself 
into  the  solemn  future  by  the  light  of  natural  religion,  with, 
now  and  then,  an  uncertain  gleam  of  sunshine  when  his 
hesitating  faith  happens  to  be  at  its  best.  No  matter 
how  great  he  may  be  intellectually,  "  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he."  He  sees  not  in  the 
light  of  Paul,  who  said,  "Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  death 
And  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel ! " 
Or  of  Peter,  who  testified  that  he  and  his  fellow-disciples 
had  been  "begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 

Some  of  those  who  reject  the  resurrection,  along  with  all 
miraculous  events,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible. 
They  do  not  content  themselves  with  affirming  that  the 
evidence  is  untrustworthy  or  insufficient,  but  they  boldly 
declare  that  it  is  not  to  receive  a  moment's  attention, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  cannot  be.    That  a  man  should  rise 
from  the  dead  they  conceive  to  be  as  impossible  as  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  should  be  more  than  two  right  angles, 
or  that  a  thing  should  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  position  of  Pantheists,  who  maintain,  in  hazy 
phrase,  that  the  world  Is  a  wave  on  the  ocean  of  being,  that 
men  are  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  that  wave — that  the  laws 
of  the  universe  are  the  unfolding  of  the  immanent  cause,  and 
that  that  cause  must  be  evolved  according  to  the  necessary 
laws  of  its  own  eternal  nature !   This  being  so,  there  is  no 
personal  agent  above  nature,  and  hence  no  possibility  of  a 
new  force  being  introduced  into  the  onward  flow  of  events. 
Atheists,  of  course,  take  the  same  stand.    With  them  the 
ultimate  elements  of  matter  are  supreme,  and  hence,  when 
those  elements  bring  a  man  to  the  £;rave,  there  is  no  power 
in  the  universe  capable  of  restoring  him.    You  say  to  a  man 
having  this  view, "  we  have  evidence  of  the  resurrection."  His 
reply  will  be,  "You  cannot  have  such  evidence,  for  the  thing 
is  impossible ;  and  what  is  impossible  can  never  be  proved. 
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This  is  certainly  a  short  and  sharp  method  of  driving  the 
greatest  wonder  of  time,  along  with  the  other  marvels  which 
cluster  around  it,  from  the  realm  of  fact  into  the  limbo  of 
fiction,  but  a  slight  examination  will  show  that  it  is 
fallacious.  Look  at  the  process.  A  resurrection  is  impos- 
sible, therefore  Christ  never  rose.  But  what  an  enormous 
assumption  is  here !  Where  is  the  proof  that  no  resurrection 
can  take  place?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  such 
proof  can  be  given,  I  go  further,  and  boldly  affirm  that  the 
proof  of  such  a  statement  is  demonstrably  impossible.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  are  occult  forces  in  the 
universe,  that  we  are  ever  coming  upon  secret  agencies,  and 
that  we  shall  continue  to  make  further  discoveries  as 
science,  with  her  eager  eye  and  firm  step,  presses  onward  in 
her  noble  march.  We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
forces  on  which  the  sun  of  science  is  shining.  But  beyond 
that  circle,  as  well  as  within  it,  there  are  mighty  energies 
at  work.  Now,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  unknown  land  a  Power  capable 
of  bringing  a  dead  man  to  life  ?  No  one  has  a  right  to 
make  such  a  statement  till  he  has  examined  the  whole  of 
that  infinite  region  which  lies  beyond  his  ken,  and  guaged 
every  power  that  plays  within  its  depths.  Since  this  is  the 
case,  and  since  it  is  further  the  case,  that  no  man  can  ever 
weigh  out  in  the  tiny  balances  of  his  finite  mind  the 
powers  of  infinity,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  simply  presumptuous 
for  any  one  to  say  that  a  resurrection  is  impossible.  The 
man  who  has  begun  to  cast  reverent  eye  on  the  boundless 
expanse  of  being  will  be  careful  about  his  "  impossibles." 

Further,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  personal  God,  free, 
almighty,  in  the  world,  and  yet  above  it,  the  assertion  that 
a  resurrection  is  impossible  must  appear  an  idle  fancy. 
"  Omnipotence,"  says  I)r.  Parker,  "  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  difficulty.  .  .  .  Given  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
power  required  to  bring  out  the  alleged  result  will  be 
granted  too."  So  far  from  being  impossible,  it  is,  when  we 
know  that  it  is  according  to  the  character  of  God  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  man,  highly  reasonable  and  likely.  Tlie 
argument  lor  its  reasonableness  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  S. 
Cox,  in  the  following  powerful  paragraph : — "  The  lon^ng 
for  immortality,  the  hope  of  rismg  into  an  after  world,  in. 
which  all  the  wrongs  of  time  shall  be  redressed,  is  as  marked 
and  profound  a  feature  in  the  heart  and  history  of  man» 
as  the  sense  of  sin  or  the  craving  for  righteousness.  If  this 
longing  were  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  Christian  times,  we 
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might  suspect  its  origin  and  question  its  validity.  Bat 
there  is  no  age  of  which  we  have  clear  historical  records, 
and  no  noble  upstriving  race  of  men,  in  which  it  may  not 
be  traced.  This  longing,  or  its  dark  and  ominous  shadow, 
the  fear  of  immortality,  has  been  universal.  And  to  what 
are  we  to  trust  if  not  to  the  facts  of  universal  consciousness, 
to  these  primitive  and  inbred  instincts  of  the  race.  But 
though  the  longing  for  immortality  be  so  deep,  so  natural, 
so  general,  so  well  defined,  will  any  thoughtful  man  assert 
that  it  could  be  more  than  a  longing,  or  at  best,  a  faint  and 
flickering  hope,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
one  who  had  found  a  path  of  life,  even  in  the  darkness  of 
death  ?  Will  any  such  man  affirm  that  it  was  unlike  God 
to  meet  and  satisfy  a  craving  so  profound,  for  a  knowledge 
80  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  ?  To  me,  I 
confess,  this  supernatural  event,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  consummated  by  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
seems  most  natural,  most  reasonable,  if  we  regard  it  as  the 
divine  sanction  of  man's  craving  for  immortality,  as  at  once 
the  proof  and  the  prophecy  that  death  is  but  the  point  of 
transition  from  life  to  life." 

Granted,  then,  the  possibility  and  even  reasonableness  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  it  clearly  comes  to  be  a  question 
of  fact.    We  no  more  ask,  ca/th  it  have  been,  but,      it  been  ? 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question  of  evidence.  Have 
we  trustworthy  evidence  that  Jesus  rose  ?  Leaving  for  a 
moment  the  solid  ground  on  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
standing,  let  us  take  up  our  position  with  the  doubters. 
Let  us  see  if,  even  on  their  own  ground,  on  their  own  admis- 
sions, we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  great  event  In  other 
words,  let  us  see  if  the  facts  which  are  admitted  by  sceptics 
are  of  themselves  able  to  establish  the  resurrection.  (1.)  The 
first  fact  is  that  about  fomieen  years  after  the  cfrucijixum 
the  cTUire  Christiam,  church  believed  that  Christ  had  risen. 
Mr.  Greg,  who  is  an  authority  among  those  who  caimot  see 
their  way  to  faith  in  the  resurrection,  says: — "It  is  an 
unquestioned  historical  fact  that,  Within  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  after  the  crucifiixion,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
and  re-appearance  of  our  Lord  was  established  as  the 
enthusiastic  creed  of  the  Christian  church."  Here,  then,  is 
a  rock  of  reality  which  the  dynamite  of  doubt  has  not  been 
able  to  shatter,  and  on  which  we  are  able  to  stand  with 
sure  feet.  Fourteen  years,  or  so,  after  the  crucifixion,  the 
whole  Christian  church  believed  that  Jesus  had  risen.  Not 
only  did  tiiey  believe  it,  but  they  believed  it  with  a  strength 
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of  conviction  which  made  them  stake  their  all  on  the  truth 
of  it.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  belief,  how  are  we  to 
explain  its  origin,  its  strength,  its  constancy,  through  trial 
and  death,  and,  above  all,  its  regenerating  power  on  the 
lives  of  men  ?  When  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time 
between  the  event  and  the  belief,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  who  entertained  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
rational  way  of  accounting  for  it,  except  by  admitting  that 
it  was  founded  on  fact.  "  Can  tiie  rush  grow  up  without 
mire?  Can  the  flag  grow  without  water?"  Those  who 
believe  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  other  miraculous 
events  which  cluster  around  it,  are  sometimes  charged  with 
credulity  and  superstition,  but  surely  the  credulity  is  all  cm 
the  side  of  the  men  who  think  that  this  faith,  strong  as 
death  and  pure  as  heaven,  was  without  any  foundation  in 
fact. 

(2.)  The  second  &ct  is  that,  within  a  very  few  weeks 
afler  the  crucifixion,  the  apostles  and  many  o&er  followers 
of  Jesus  had  the  unwavering  conviction  that  they  had  seen 
and  epoken  to  their  risen  Lord.  This,  too,  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Greg,  who  says,  "  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  thai 
occurrence  which  had  at  first  so  dismayed  and  scattered 
the  twelve,  and  other  followers  of  Jesus,  they  had  sprang 
from  the  depth  of  despair  to  the  height  of  confidence,  and 
began  thenceforth  to  preach  and  proclaim  the  resurrection 
and  Messiahship  of  Christ,  with  a  courage  and  devotion 
with  which  no  doubt  or  discouragement  ever  again  mingled; 
in  fact,  their  whole  character  seemed  changed,  and  their 
whole  career  was  thenceforward  inspired  by  their  dbsohUe 
conviction  thai  they  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him  after  he  had 
risen  from  the  grave,'*  Here,  then,  is  another  rock  which 
doubt  has  left  to  us — ^lef t  to  us,  not  in  its  mercy,  for  doubt  has 
no  mercy,  but  because  it  has  no  power  to  wash  it  away. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  crucifixion  all  the  apostles,  and 
many  others,  had  the  unwavering  conviction  that  they  had 
seen  their  risen  Lord.  How,  I  ask  again,  can  this  conviction 
be  accounted  for  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  and  that  is  by  admitting  that  they  had  seen 
their  risen  Lord.  Their  memories  could  not  be  at  fault. 
A  few  weeks  is  too  short  a  time  for  that.  They  were  not 
deceived  by  a  report,  for  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the 
conviction  that  they  themselves  had  seen  him.  They  were, 
therefore,  not  trusting  to  a  report,  but  to  their  own  eyes  and 
ears.  Did  their  eyes  and  ears  deceive  them  ?  The  thing  is 
incredible  when  we  remember  that  the  number  of  those  who- 
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were  convinoed  that  they  had  seen  him  amounted  to  hun- 
dreds. The  truth  is,  it  ap]>ears  almost  frivolous  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  strong  conviction  of  those  men,  three  weeKS 
after  the  event,  in  any  other  way  than  by  admitting  that 
they  actually  had  seen  and  spoken  to  their  risen  Lord. 
How,  then,  does  Mr.  Greg  account  for  their  conviction  when 
he  denies  the  resurrection?  He  suggests  an  explanation  by 
assuming  that  Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  but  not  from  the 
dead.  I  cannot  keep  from  feeling  that  this  is  a  desperate 
shift,  the  last  effort  of  drowning  scepticism  to  catch  at  a 
straw,  and  I  wonder  that  it  can  jSnd  a  place,  even  for  a 
moment,  in  the  calm  and  serious  mind  of  Sathbone  Greg. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  Jesus  did  not  die;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  most  positive  and  impartial  testimony  against 
it ; — and,  secondly.  How  is  the  pure  morality  of  J  esus,  for 
which  JMix.  Greg  has  such  unbounded  reverence,  to  be  recon- 
ciled wiUi  this  fraud  ?  How  could  he,  who  taught  men  to 
love  the  truth,  and  whose  life  was  sacrificed  on  its  altar, 
lead  his  disciples  to  believe  a  lie  ?  How,  moreover,  could  a 
lie  be  the  root  of  tHe  religion  whose  essence  is  truth  and 
love? 

(3.)  The  third  fisict  is  that  the  grave,  which  was  guarded, 
and  contained  the  body  of  our  Lord  on  Saturday  night,  was 
uiguarded  and  empty  on  Sabbath  morning.  This,  too,  is  a 
&ct  admitted  by  the  sceptical  school.  One  of  them  says — 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following 
the  crucifixion,  the  grave  of  Jesus  was  found  empty.' 
"  That,"  says  he,  "  is  an  indisputable  fact."  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  indisputable  fact — ^the  empty  tomb  ?  The 
Pharisees  may  have  taken  away  the  body  and  concealed  it. 
But  what  end  could  they  have  in  view  by  such  action? 
They  did  not  wish  men  to  believe  that  Christ  had  risen.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  they  adopted  the  means  best  fitted  to 
secure  what  they  did  not  wish?  Incredible.  Did  the 
disciples,  then,  steal  away  the  body?  In  answer  to  this 
question.  Dr.  Morison  has  given  the  following  answer, 
which,  like  a  shan>  sword,  cleaves  its  way  through  the 
helmet  and  head  of  the  doubt — "  To  say  that  the  disciples 
stole  the  body  and  buried  it  secretly,  and  then  lied  about  it, 
and  not  only  lied,  but  were  inspired  by  the  lie  to  be  the 
most  devoted  of  evangelists,  the  purest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising of  moralists,  the  meekest  and  most  unflinching  of 
martyrs — ^to  say  all  this,  is  certainly  everything  the  reverae 
of  pointing  to  anything  like  a  sufficient  reason  for  Chris- 
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tianity."  There  is,  then,  but  one  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  empty  tomb,  and  that  is  by  simply  admitting  that 
Jesus  fulfilled  his  promise  and  came  forth. 

(4.)  The  fourth  fact  is  the  testimony  of  Paul,  as  given  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
"The  authenticity,"  says  F.  Grodet,  "of  this  document  has 
never  been  disputed  by  any  one,  nor  is  it  disputed  at  the 
present  time.   Men  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  time   .    .  . 
of  its  composition.  It  was  in  the  year  58  A.D.,  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord."   Here,  then,  we 
have,  as  a  matter  of  admitted  fact,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  crucifixion,  Paul  declaring  that  Christ  had  risen,  and  that 
he  had  been  seen  by  Peter,  by  James,  by  himself,  by  the 
Twelve,  and  by  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.    What  are 
we  to  make  of  this  testimony  ?   There  are  three  supposable 
answers.    Either  Paul  was  a  deceiver,  or  he  was  deceived, 
or  his  testimony  is  true.    Scepticism  in  its  earlier  and  more 
arrogant  days  had  the  efirontery  to  assert  that  Paul  was 
lying — that  when  he  wrote  down  the  words  which  declare 
that  the  risen  Saviour  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  he 
knew  that  he  was  stating  what  was  not  true.  That  position 
has  now  been  abandoned.   It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  Paul  wrote  down  what  he  believed  to  be  true.   Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter  puts  the  question  thus : — "  The  question  has 
now  passed  into  a  phase  altogether  difierent  from  that 
which  it  presented  a  century  ago.   It  was  then,  '  Are  the 
narratives  genuine  or  fictitious  ?   Did  the  narrators  intend 
to  speak  the  truth,  or  were  they  constructing  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  V    .    .    .    It  is  now  '  granted  that  the  narrators 
wrote  what  they  firmly  believed  to  be  true.  ...  Is  their 
belief  a  sufficient  justification  for  ours  V  "    It  is  therefore 
granted  that  Paul  wrote  what  he  believed  to  be  true.  Wcls 
he,  then,  decei/ved  ?   A  most  unlikely  supposition  in  every 
view  of  it.   He  had  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
was  in  a  position  to  interrogate  Peter,  James,  the  Twelve, 
and  the  five  hundred,  the  majority  of  whom  were  alive. 
According  to  universal  consent  he  was  the  last  man  to  jump 
at  a  hasty  conclusion  or  receive  a  thing  on  insufficient 
grounds;  and  he  had  the  best  of  reasons,  personal  and 
reli^ous,  for  sifting  this  matter  so  long  as  a  particle  of 
doubt  remained  in  his  mind.   And  his  conviction  was  so 
strong  that,  on  the  ground  of  it,  he  overcame  his  own 
prejudices,  broke  with  his  family,  tore  himself  from  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  became  a  preacher 
of  the  faith  which  he  had  persecuted.   When  we  remember 
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all  this,  it  is  surely  too  mucb  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  Paul 
was  deceived.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  if  more  be  needed, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  equally  honest  evidence  of  Peter, 
James,  the  Twelve,  and  the  five  hundred  ?  Peter  says,  "  I 
saw  the  risen  Lord James  replies,  "  I  also  saw  him and 
the  five  hundred  with  one  voice  back  up  the  testimony  and 
say,  "  We  all  saw  him."  That  one  man  should  have  been 
mistaken — ^if,  indeed,  he  had  not  been  such  a  man  as  Paul 
— ^is  credible;  but  that  all  these  mistook  fancy  for  fact  is 
simply  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief.  Or,  at  least,  it  is 
beyond  all  belief,  except  that  which  the  doubter  sometimes 
strangely  develops. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  the  admissions  of  sceptics  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  He  has  risen  and  be^tten  us  to  a  lively  hope 
of  everlasting  life.  Oh,  then,  diildren  of  immortality, 
remember  your  high  calling  and  fulfil  your  noble  destiny ! 
Awake  to  the  vast  possibilities  of  your  being !  Tou  have 
not  yet  sounded  the  depths  of  those  possibilities;  "  for  a  man 
may  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  for  twenty  years, 
but  only  in  the  twenty-first,  at  some  great  moment,  is  he 
astonished  at  the  rich  substance  of  his  belief — ^at  the  warmth 
of  this  naphtha-spring 

J.  M.— D. 


QOD'8  FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

Ik  undertaking  to  discuss  this  deep  subject,  I  do  not 
presume  to  be  able  to  satisfy  any  one,  not  to  say  every  one, 
upon  a  matter  so  mysterious  and  far  reaching  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  at  least  to  dear  the  ground 
fiY)m  some  of  the  strange  and  crude  notions  I  have  often 
heard  expressed  by  many  Christians  with  whom  I  have  had 
intercourse  on  this  and  kindred  subjects..  The  real  reason 
for  my  taking  up  the  subject  at  all  was  my  meeting  with 
one  Christian  brother,  otherwise  most  intelligent,  who  could 
not  possibly  see  how  any  matter  could  be  foreknown  unless 
it  was  absolutely  fixed  or  foreordained ;  while  another  took 
a  position  or  view  even  more  untenable  still,  and  while 
granting  that  Qod  must  of  necessity  possess  the  attribute  of 
foreknowledge,  yet,  seeing  that  to  foreknow  anything  as 
absolutely  certain,  it  must  of  necessity  be  fixed,  he,  there- 
fore, came  to  tixe  condusion  that  Qod  does  not  trouble  to 
know,  and  leaves  all  contingent  events  beyond  the  pale  of 
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his  knowledge  or  influence,  to  take  place  in  the  dark,  and 
only  takes  notice  of  them  when  they  have  actually  occurred. 
Tins  latter  view  seems  to  me  to  be  so  absurd,  as  to  need  no 
attempt  at  refutation, — therefore  leave  it,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  deal  more  fally  with  the  former  objection. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  to  state  that  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  term  foreknowledge  "  is  a  knowing  of  events  before 
taking  place,"  or,  as  another  puts  it,  "  a  knowledge  of  events 
beforehand."  The  word,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  compound 
one,  "  fore,"  well  enough  understood,  and  "  knowledge,"  also 
well  understood, — ^and  the  union  of  the  two,  a  "simply 
knowing  beforehand."  But  in  thus  minutely  defining  the 
term,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a  general  application,  and  not 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  it  now — a  duect  bearing  npon 
"  God's  foreknowledge."  The  ground  on  which  we  tread  is 
,  sacred,  and  it  becomes  us  to  approach  it  in  a  becoming 
spirit  of  reverence  and  self-abasement.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  speak  in  a  spirit  other  than  the  most  humble  and  devout, 
or  to  dogmatise  on  such  a  theme.  To  define  the  term,  then, 
as  it  bears  upon  the  divine  character,  and  keeping  in  mind 
the  definition  given  of  it  in  its  ordinary  application,  I  can- 
not see  that  language,  when  applied  to  the  Divine  Being, 
ou^ht  to  be  understood  in  any  other  than  its  ordinary  sig- 
nincation,  as  I  find  some  people  would  have  us  believe. 
God's  foreknowledge,  then,  is  that  attribute  of  his  perfections 
whereby  he  foresees  every  event,  to  all  human  understand- 
ing completely  hid  and,  as  yet,  undetermined,  that  wrill 
traospire  in  the  interminable  future  with  as  absolute  a 
certainty,  and  that  extending  to  the  minutest  details,  as 
though  it  had  already  taken  place.  This,  I  humbly  sub* 
mit,  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  employed, 
and  this,  I  apprehend,  will  be  readilv  admitted  by  most 
people  believing  in  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Bible,  and, 
consequently,  having  any  clearly  defined  views  of  the 
Divine  attribu  tes.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can- 
not predicate  anything  less  of  God;  for,  without  this  insight 
into  futurity,  I  cannot  see  that  he  would  be  a  perfect  Deity. 

To  enter  into  anv  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  here 
would  be  out  of  place;  so  we  are  assuming  that  as  an 
absolute  fact.  But  in  proof  of  this  attribute  in  the  divine 
perfections  I  may  observe  that  a  review  of  the  works  of 
creation,  the  plan  of  redemption,  aa  revealed  in  God's  Word, 
and  especially  that  of  God's  mond  and  providential  govern- 
ment of  his  intelligent  creatures,  would  show  most  conclu- 
sively that,  without  this  attribute,  one  of  the  most  essential 
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ingredients  in  the  divine  qualifications  for  such  a  work 
would  be  wanting;  and  that,  without  this,  disorder,  anarchy, 
and  confusion  woidd  be  the  features  most  prevalent  in  botib 
the  works  of  creation,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  only  indicating  a  line 
of  argument  which  the  reader  will  readily  understand  and 
apply.  Taking  then  our  definition  as  proved,  I  proceed  to 
remark,  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  notice,  that  the 
error  I  wish  to  combat  arises  from  the  critic's  reasoning 
respecting  the  divine  being  from  his  own  human  standpoint; 
while  his  doing  so  leads  him  into  the  very  difficulty  he 
wishes  to  escape  from,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  we,  puny, 
short-sighted  beings,  can  never  realize  or  understand  tnis  or 
any  other  matter  from  the  divine  standpoint.  No  doubt, 
as  seen  from  the  angles  of  vision  occupied  by  us  poor,  frail, 
and  circumscribed  mortals,  it  may  be  perfectly  i^e  that  a 
matter  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown  without  its  being  absol- 
utely fixed;  but  then  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  this 
human  view ;  for,  were  it  possible  for  us  to  cross  the  impass- 
able barrier  that  divides  us  from  the  divine  position,  every 
vestige  of  darkness,  doubt,  and  uncertainty  would  vanish 
away,  and  all  would  be  clear  and  transparent  on  this  and 
every  other  mystery  that  surrounds  these  deep  and  wonder- 
ful subjects  connected  with  God,  redemption,  and  eternity. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  this  idea  of  the  great  difierence  between 
the  divine  and  human  sides  of  this  subject  were  fully  grasped 
by  the  objector,  his  every  difficulty  would  be  cleared  away. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  would  fully  undei^tand  how  it  is  that 
God  certainly  foreknows  events  that  may  be  contingent,  but 
he  would  be  able  to  see  that  he  cannot,  as  a  human  being, 
be  an  equal  to  omniscience,  and  understand  those  things 
that  belong  to  Grod  alone ;  otherwise  he  must  be  equal  to  GckI. 
But  surely  this  will  not  be  contended  for  by  any  one. 

Passing  on  from  the  two  standpoints  indicated,!  would  point 
out  another  error  committed  by  the  objector,  and  that  is,  his 
confounding  foreknowledge  with  another  and  totally  difierent 
tiung,  namely,  foreordination.  This  I  find  to  be  very  com- 
mon; and  yet  any  ordinary  dictionary  would  set  the  matter 
at  rest,  as  the  two  words  do  not  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  it  is  so  often  assumed.  We  have  seen  what  the 
former  means;  while  the  latter  means  to  fix  a  thing  before- 
hand, or,  in  other  words,  to  ordain  or  will  a  thing.  This 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  vastly  difierent  thing  from  foreknow- 
ledge, which  has  not  the  least  connection  with  fixing  or 
ordaining  a  thing.   Here,  again,  if  proper  attention  were 
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given  to  the  simple  meaning  and  use  of  words,  this  error 
would  be  obviated,  and  no  obstacle  raised  to  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject.    Let  us  now  take 
another  step  in  advance;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  the 
terms  Omniscience,  Prescience^  and  other  terms  constantly 
employed  to  describe  the  attributes  of  Qod  by  all  Christians, 
really  include  the  idea  under  consideration — at  any  rate, 
prescience  is  its  full  equivalent,  and  when  we  calmly  con^ 
sider  the  import  of  such  terms,  we  shall  find  that  they  refer 
exclusively  to  knowing  a  thing,  or  to  a  knowledge  of  events 
beforehand,  without  any  reference  to  power,  or  to  the  will- 
ing, ordaining,  or  fixing  an  event  beforehand.    That  Qod 
knows  a  thing  will  take  place,  can  have  no  potency  to  enforce 
it  simply  from  its  being  known  to  him.    The  simple  know- 
ing of  a  thing  beforehand  has  no  more  to  do  with  willing  it, 
than  our  knowing  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow has  anything  to  do  with  its  rising.    In  other  words, 
knowing  a  thing  beforehand,  and  willing  or  ordaining  it,  are 
as  different  as  two  things  can  well  be,  as  we  can  easily  see 
when  reasoning  about  human  affairs.   Why  then  should  it 
be  otherwise  with  Qod,  "with  whom  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning?"    The  objector,  however,  asks  how  a 
contingent  event  that  will  take  place  a  thousand  years  hence 
can  be  foreknown,  while  yet  contingent  and  uncertain,  and 
triumphantly  adds,  if  foreknown  it  must  be  fixed  or  decreed, 
or  it  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown?   This  reasoning  has  no 
force  or  application  on  the  divine  side,  where  alone  fore- 
knowledge applies;  and  if  our  prior  remarks  on  the  divine 
and  human  standpoints  were  fully  borne  in  mind  the 
obstacle  in  the  objector's  mind  would  speedily  vanish  away. 
No  doubt  the  thing  is  simply  impossible  from  the  objector's 
point  of  view,  as  we  mortals  can  never  certainly  foresee  or 
foreknow  contingent  events;  but  we  are  not  discussing  man's 
foreknowledge  at  all,  but  God's.   K  we  were,  some  good 
lessons  might  be  found,  which  might  help  to  clear  away  the 
mist  from  the  objector's  mind  on  this  subject.    Men  do 
foreknow  a  great  deal;  and  we  often  meet  with  individuals 
with  a  remarkable  insight  into  future  events,  and  whose 
predictions  are  very  correct.    K  this  be  so  from  our  poor 
position,  how  much  more  perfect  must  it  be  with  the  Divine 
Being  whose  every  attribute  is  perfection  itself?   I  there- 
fore submit  that  the  objector  is  more  than  met  when  we 
look  away  from  man  with  his  limited  field  of  vision,  and 
take  a  proper  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections, which,  of  course,  include  his  foreknowledge. 
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I  now  proceed  to  ask  that,  if  everything  foreknown  be 
absolutely  prefiAC:*.  ^^eed,  ordained,  or  willed  by  the 
Almighty,  as  the  only  explanation  supposed  to  be  compat- 
ible with  the  fact  of  God's  perfect  foreknowledge,  then  what 
becomes  of  man's  free  agency  ?  Is  this  position  not  fatal  to 
man's  moral  agency,  and  does  it  not  inevitably  land  us  in 
absolute  fatalism,  taking  away,  at  a  stroke,  our  freedom, 
responsibility,  accountability,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  This, 
however,  can  never  be  admitted ;  for,  if  one  thing  more 
clearly  than  another  can  be  gathered  from  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Bible,  it  is  man's  free  agency,  and  consequent 
responsibility ;  while  this  is  so  plainly  taught  and  so  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  I  will  not  quote  even  one  passage  in 
proof,  as  a  thousand  might  soon  be  adduced.  Nor  less  deci- 
sive is  the  testimony  of  our^inward  consciousness,  which  goes 
to  prove  the  very  same  tiiith  with  a  clearness  thai  will 
admit  of  no  doubt.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  way  or 
other  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  the  objector  has 
landed  us.  There  must^  be  a  proper  place  and  sphere  for 
God's  sovereignty,  and  another  for  man  s  free  agency.  Con- 
sistency demands  this,  reason  demands  it,  and  the  Bible  fully 
teaches  it.  Both  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  I  believe  the 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  arises  altogether  from  man's 
perversity  and  ingenuity  in  making  mountains  of  mole  hills, 
and  in  confounding  things  that  are  essentially  different.  I 
therefore  submit  that  the  thing  is  met  if  we  confine  the 
sphere  of  God's  sovereignty  to  the  absolute  government  of 


laws  physical  and  moral,  in  each  domain.  These  laws  are 
fixed  and  absolute,  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Almighty, 
and  are  in  complete  and  universal  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature  and  attributes  in  each  separate  domain, 
leaving,  of  course,  full  scope  for  divine  interposition  in  the 
providential  controlling  and  overruling  of  events,  to  meet 
any  contingency  that  might  arise.  This  holds  true,  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  man  in  his  present  condition,  subject  as 
he  is  to  many  dangers,  trials,  temptations,  and  difficulties. 
In  all  these  matters,  divine  sovereignty  must  have  full  and 
entire  control,  and  surely  the  range  for  divine  operations  is 
adequate  enough  in  the  province  thus  marked  out  for  the 
porpose  we  here  have  in  view. 

Now,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side — ^namely,  that  of 
man's  free  agency,  and  surely  the  objector  must  admit  at 
once  that  we  have  not  imderrated  or  narrowed  the  domain 
for  the  activities  of  the  Divine  Being.   Man,  then,  comes 


moral,  in  accordance  with 
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from  Ood  his  creator,  and  is  placed  under  his  immediate  eye 
in  the  world,  subject  to  the  sovereign  laws  established  by 
the  lawgiver,  as  regards  both  the  physical  and  moral 
domain.  At  the  beginning,  Adam,  when  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  was  commanded  to  subdue  the  earth,  and 
to  have  dominion  over  what  it  contained,  of  course,  within 
the  limits  which  the  sovereignty  of  Ood  had  established. 
Thus  was  he  left  as  regards  his  physical  condition.  Then, 
over  and  above  this  was  the  moral  command  which  he 
received,  which  fully  established  his  free  agency  and  re- 
sponsibility. Thus  was  our  federal  head  left  with  a  pro* 
vince  for  the  exercise  of  both  his  physical  and  moral 
faculties,  subordinate,  of  course,  to  the  higner  sphere  already 
indicated,  to  work  his  way  as  best  he  might  be  able,  with, 
of  course,  the  solemn  alternative  of  reward  or  punishment 
with  which  it  was  weighted.  The  result,  in  Adam's  case,  of 
course,  is  too  well  known.  He  fell  firom  the  noble  and 
sinless  condition  in  which  he  was  created,  and  in  that  fall 
we  have  a  full  proof  of  his  free '  agency  and  consequent 
responsibility.  As  his  children,  we  partake  of  his  frailty, 
and  of  all  the  trials  and  misery  which  his  fall  entails  upm 
us.  Now,  here  the  scheme  of  redemption  confronts  us, 
which  meets  the  case  exactly,  but  in  no  way  sets  aside  or 
interferes  with  man's  freedom.  It  simply  provides  for  our 
deliverance  on  the  principles  of  rectitude,  but  strictly  in 
keeping  with  our  freedom  as  moral  and  accountable  beings. 
For  here  we  have  the  complete  sphere  of  man's  free  agency 
left  intact:  he  is  called  upon  to  obey,  accept  the  remedy 
offered,  and  his  deliverance  is  accomplished.  If  he  refuses 
the  remedy,  goes  on  in  rebellion,  the  law  takes  its  course, 
and  he  suffers  the  full  penalty  in  death.  Now,  all  this  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  Gk)d's  sovereignty,  and  in  its  full 
exercise ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  man  acts  his  part  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  his  freedom, — ^feeling,  as  he  ever 
must  do,  that  his  destiny  for  weal  or  woe  is  in  his  own 
hands.  He  never  for  one  moment  stops  in  his  course  to 
think  about  God's  foreknowledge.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  exact  position  of  the  two  sides  of  this  great  subject ;  and 
I  fully  believe  that  if  the  objector  would  only  keep  the 
lines  clear,  and  not  attempt'  to  invade  the  divine  side,  but 
be  content  now  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  waiting  till 
the  time  arrives  for  man  to  cross  the  line, — then  he  will  be 
permitted  to  see  and  also  know  as  he  is  known.  If  he 
would  do  so,  his  mind  would  be  satisfied,  in  so  &r  as  the 
difficulty  is  concerned.   I  have  never  been  harassed  on  this 
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subject  as  many  I  have  conversed  with  have  been ;  and  the 
only  explanation  I  have  to  accoimt  for  this  freedom  that  I 
have  enjoyed  is,  that  I  have  always  seen  the  difficulties  to 
be  on  the  divine  side,  and  to  be  amonsst  those  things  that 
for  the  present  we  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  or,  in  other 
words,  1  have  ever  remembered  the  two  standpoints — 
namely,  the  Divine  and  human,  which  I  have  already 
indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  I  feel  satisfied 
that,  as  long  as  the  objector  will  not,  or  cannot,  nnderstaud 
this,  at  any  rate  to  me,  very  simple  point,  so  long  will  he  be 
kept  floundering  about  in  the  dark,  and  be  troubled  with 
this  phantom  of  his  own  imagination — namely,  that  a  matter 
cannot  certainly  be  foreknown  without  being  decreed. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod,  as  to 
contingent  events,  may  now  be  given.   There  is,  in  one 
respect,  a  great  error  committed  by  many  people  in  not 
considering  that  with  Qod  there  is  no  past,  present,  and 
future  as  with  man.    These  terms  are  applicable  to  man 
only,  as,  with  Qod,  all  things  are  open  and  present ;  and,  as 
Carlyle  has  it,  "  cm  eteniM  now"    This  may  be  correct ; 
but  at  any  rate  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  past, 
present,  and  future  are  altogether  different  with  God  from 
what  they  are  with  us ;  and  we  must  not  jud^  the  future 
as  it  applies  to  God  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  looked  upon 
by  us,  otherwise,  I  feel  sure,  we  shall  greatly  err.    Still,  as 
far  as  contingent  events  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty.    The  contingencies  are  ours  alone,  and  not  God's. 
With  God  all  is  clear,  and  his  knowledge  of  a  future  event 
in  no  way  affects  us.   We  never  stop  in  our  course  to  think 
about  what  God's  foreknowledge  may  be;  but  we,  conscious 
of  our  freedom,  go  about  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
with  hands,  head,  or  heart,  or  all  combined,  doing  our  best 
for  our  own  welfare,  and  never  think  what  may  be  in  the 
Divine  mind  as  to  future  events.   That  such  future  events 
are  certainly  known  by  God  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  that 
they  are  so  known  to  God,  while  yet  on  the  human  side 
contingent  simply,  to  my  mind  adds  glory  and  dignity  to 
Qod,  who  is  thus  seen  in  such  majestic  and  unapproachable 
light  as  to  dazzle,  and  almost  confound  us  in  contemplating 
hw  power.    Indeed,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  very 
uncertainty  of  a  thing  in  our  finite  estimate,  while  yet  it  is 
most  certainly  foreknown  to  God,  and  is  thus  brought  about 
entirely  by  human  agency,  extols  the  Divine  character,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  ^ory  of  his  attributes. 
Leaving  this,  it  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  the  course 
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of  our  argoment,  we  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  statements  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  the  Bible.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  doing  so,  because,  apart  from  such 
passages  as  assert  the  doctrine,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible 
pre-supposes  it,  and  especially  such  passages  as  bear  upon 
the  divine  character  and  attributes.  Nor  does  the  inquiry 
need  this,  as  no  one  admitting  their  validity  will  be  inclined 
to  deny  that  this  sublime  and  yet  essential  attribute  of  God 
is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  With  this  passing  reference  to 
the  Bible  I  will  now  conclude.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
to  me  is,  that  Qod  possesses  foreknowledge  in  its  most 
absolute  sense,  seeing  every  contingent  event  most  certainly; 
yet  man  ia  free  and  uninfluenced  by  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  responsible  for 
his  actions,  as  a  moral  being,  from  which  his  future  destiny 
for  weal  or  woe  is  fixed.  This  condition  of  things,  moreover, 
redounds  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  and  enhances  the  dignity  of 
man,  in  that  he  ia  thus  endowed  with  faculties  of  so  exalted 
a  character  as  to  make  him  equal  to  the  angels  in  heaven, 
who  have  never  £allen  &om  their  glorious  relationship  to 
the  Almighty.  In  view  of  all  this,  who  would  not  exclaim 
with  the  apostle,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  Eang 
of  saints?" 

J.  A.— L. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
DRAWN  FROM  ITS  PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  are  to  show  in  the  present  paper  that  Christianity  is 
demonstrated,  by  its  history  and  achievements  in  the  world, 
to  be  superhuman  and  divine.  The  facts  of  history  happily 
are  very  abundant,  which  place  the  Christian  religion,  as 
such,  on  a  sure  and  steadfast  basis.  But  before  proceeding 
to  notice  particularly  the  historic  argument,  a  few  state- 
ments in  the  way  of  defining  Christianity  in  its  nature, 
origin,  and  design  may  not  >  be  out  of  place,  and  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  our  theme. 

Q.)  Where  are  we  to  find  Christianity  in  its  genuineness 
ana  purity  ?  or,  How  are  we  to  gain  a  true  and  just  concep- 
tion of  it?  We  answer,  not  m  the  various  creeds  and 
systems  of  church  rule  and  or^mi^ation  you  find  existent 
around  you  and  in  the  world.  Christianity,  in  its  integrity 
and  f uhiess,  has  never  yet  been  compressed  within  any 
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creed  or  system  of  church  polity.  All  creeds  and  church 
systems  are  hut  human  conceptions  of  Christian  truth,  and 
of  how  that  truth  should  he  propagated  and  embodied,  and, 
therefore,  never  can  give  a  genuine  and  complete  impression 
of  the  truth  itself  to  him  who  comes  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  human  mind,  in 
trying  to  give  form  to  divine  truth,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily incorporates  with  it,  more  or  less,  its  own  opinions, 
prejudices,  and  weaknesses.  Hence,  corruption  and  im- 
perfection are  inherent  in  all  human  creeds  and  churches ; 
and  yet  the  sublime  principles  of  Christianity  may  so  per- 
meate these  weak,  corrupt,  and  impei*fect  forms,  as  to  give 
newness  of  life  to  those  who  receive  them.  Christianity  in 
its  fair,  harmonious,  and  perfect  form  is  found  only  in 
Christ.  He  is  not  merely  the  teacher  of  the  truth,  but  he 
is  himself  the  truth.  In  form  and  in  substance,  in  idea 
and  in  reality,  in  word  and  in  deed,  Christ  is  Christianity. 
Christianity  cannot  be  found  save  in  union  with  Christ; 
and  dissociated  from  him  it  falls  into  nothingness.  A 
system  of  philosophy,  of  politics,  or  of  science  may  be 
judged  of  apart  from  tiie  person  of  him  who  propounds  it, 
and  may  permanently  endure  when  he  has  for  ever  passed 
away ;  but  not  so  with  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religion. 
It  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  taught,  but  a  doctrine  embodied 
in  a  living  person,  whose  presence  is  continued  through  all 
time.  "Jesus  Christ,"  who  thus  constitutes  Christianity, 
is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  and  becomes, 
to  every  one  who  receives  him,  "  the  power  of  an  endless 
life."  As  he  lives  in  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  Christianity  lives.  We  must  look,  then,  above  and 
beyond  all  Christian  creeds  and  churches,  all  individual  and 
collective  Christianity  as  we  find  it  in  the  world,  to  Christ 
the  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  behind  all,  if  we  would  con- 
template Christianity  in  all  its  attractive  beauty  and  love- 
liness. When  shall  we  thus  behold  him,  behold  him  as  he 
now  is  and  ever  shall  be,  if  not  in  the  record  of  the  life  he 
lived  in  our  nature  in  this  world,  which  we  have  in  the 
four  Gospels?  And  what  meets  our  mental  vision  when 
turned  thither  ?  The  very  perfection  of  moral  beauty ;  a 
character  immeasurably  transcending  the  highest  approach 
to  purity  and  rectitude  ever  realized  in  connection  with 
mortal  man,  a  tenderness  ineffable,  a  love  unquenchable,  a 
piety  that  knows  no  penitence — ^in  one  word,  a  miracle  of 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  Here,  in  Christ,  is  Chris-^ 
tianity,  not  merely  a  peif ect  doctrine,  but  a  perfect  life  and 
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character,  both  combined  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  most 
obviously  and  inherently  impossible  to  the  best  and  most 
exalted  of  men.  The  more  constant  oar  contemplation,  the 
more  close  our  observation  of  Christ,  and  the  more  intimate 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  the  more  is  our  admiration  and 
love  drawn  towards  him,  the  more  wonderfully  sweet,  sacred, 
great,  and  divine  he  becomes.  It  is  by  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  as  it  centres  in  Christ,  or,  in  apostolic  words, 
''the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  that  the  new  or  Christian  life 
itself  is  begotten,  maintained,  and  perfected  in  the  soul. 

(2.)  This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  is  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  or,  to  look  at  it  in 
another  aspect.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  wonderful 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Is  the  system  of 
religion,  the  Gospel  of  salvation  announced  by  him,  and 
finding  its  centre  and  circumference  in  him,  only  one  among 
other  systems  of  religion  ?  Is  Jesus,  its  founder,  its  sum 
and  substance,  simply  a  man  as  other  men,  founders  of 
other  systems  ?  Does  he  take  rank  among  them  ?  Is  he 
to  be  classed  with  Cakya-Mouni,  Confucius,  and  Mohammed 
the  false  prophet  ?  Is  Christianity  in  any  way  paralleled 
by  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  or  Mohammedanism  ?  These 
questions,  after  the  fairest,  fullest,  and  most  exhaustive 
investigation,  can  only  receive  one  answer — viz.,  that  Christ 
and  Christianity  occupy  a  sphere  all  their  own,  and  fill  a 
space  altogether  unique  and  unparalleled  in  history.  These 
systems,  as  propounded  by  their  founders,  doubtless  contain 
much  that  appeals  to  the  religious  instincts  of  human  nature, 
and  which  will  live  on,  but  one  and  all  of  them  have  such 
corruption  and  sinful  weakness  incorporated  with  them, 
that  they  never  can,  by  any  possibility,  become  universal, 
and  the  instrument  of  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  the 
world.  The  purpose  and  work  of  Jesus  are  such  as  it  never 
entered  the  heart  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  sages  that 
ever  lived  to  conceive.  He  is  presented  to  us,  in  the 
Gospels,  as  possessing  the  consciousness  of  the  most  excep- 
tional  and  peculiar  relation  to  God  and  to  man;  and  as 
clothed  with  such  power,  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come,  as  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  for 
any  human  being  to  claim.  Bom  a  Jew,  growing  up 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  having  all  the  influences  of  educai- 
Mon,  religion,  and  social  custom  to  contract  and  limit  his 
conceptions,  and  make  him  exclusive  in  his  sympathies  and 
aims,  he,  nevertheless,  comes  forth  from  the  midst  of  it  all, 
quite  untouched  by  it,  and  proclaims  himself  the  light  and 
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life  of  the  world,  the  great  centre  to  which  all  men  of  all 
nations  would  be  drawn.  And  is  all  this  the  manner  of 
men?  Verily  tto.  The  only  sufficient  explanation  of 
Christianity  in  Christ  is  that,  in  his  person,  it  is  the 
interposition  of  a  superhuman,  supernatural,  divine  power, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  world,  for  the  renewal  and  salva-  , 
tion  of  the  race. 

(3.)  But  what  is  the  aim  of  Christ  regarding  mankind  ? 
Or  what  is  Christianity  intended  and  adapted  to  accomplish  ? 
Nothing  less  than  the  recreation  and  restoration  of  the  race 
— the  grandest,  vastest,  and  most  far-reaching  undertaking, 
anything  approaching  to  which  had  never  been  entertained 
b}''  any  philosopher,  philanthropist,  or  founder  of  a  state  or 
a  religion  that  ever  lived  before  him.  "  To  Jesus  alone,  the 
simple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens ;  that,  having  never 
seen  a  map  of  the  world  in  his  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name 
of  half  the  great  nations  on  it,  he  undertakes,  coming  out  of 
his  shop — a  scheme  as  much  vaster  and  more  difficult  than 
that  of  Alexander,  as  it  proposes  more  and  what  is  more 
divinely  benevolent.  This  thought  of  a  universal  kingdom, 
cemented  in  God — why,  the  immense  Eoman  empire  of  his 
day,  constructed  by  so  many  ages  of  war  and  conquest,  is  a 
bauble  in  comparison,  both  in  extent  and  cost.  And  yet  the 
rustic  tradesman  of  Galilee  propounds  even  this  for  his 
errand,  and  that  in  a  way  of  assurance  as  simple  and  quiet 
as  if  the  immense  reach  of  his  plan  were,  in  fact,  a  matter 
to  him  of  no  consideration."  (Dr.  Bushnell.)  He  never 
once  doubted  or  faltered  in  his  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
realization  of  this  grand  conception  of  a  universal  spiritual 
kingdom.  When  we  think  of  the  forces  to  be  overcome, 
and  within  which  his  principles  and  quickening  energy 
must  operate  before  his  idea  would  become  fact,  we  cannot 
but  be  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  it  is  contemplated,  and  the  bold,  unhesitating 
decisiveness  with  which  it  is  announced.  These  wonderful 
forces  are  the  free  intelligences  of  the  men  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  the  certain  direction  and  scope  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  mere  man  to  calculate.  Withal,  he  never 
vacillates  in  his  purpose.  The  future  gives  him  no  concern 
— that  agencies  may  appear  or  events  happen  which  may 
thwart  his  plans.  He  is  conscious  of  possessing  a  wisdom 
and  power  equal  to  all  events,  and  that  he  can  counterwork, 
control,  and  triumph  over  all  opposing  power.  The  passions, 
prejudices,  weaknesses,  corruptions,  follies,  and  sins  of  men 
are  all  correctly  estimated  in  their  adverse  and  antagonistio 
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power ;  but  all  are  to  be  subdued  and  cast  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  aggregate  human  heart  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
foretold,  even  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  that  this 
Gospel  would  be  "  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,' 
and  there  would  be  but  "  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  And 
when  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Not  presently  and  by 
a  great  leap,  but  slowly  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  centu- 
ries, perhaps  many  thousands  of  years ;  yet  with  Jesus  the 
Lord  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.  Originating  with  himself,  and  centering  in 
him,  it  is  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  is  to  grow  from 
less  to  more  until  it  cover  and  compass  the  whole  earth. 
His  death  and  the  removal  of  his  bodily  presence  from  the 
world,  so  far  from  staying  its  progress,  would  be  its  very 
life-germ ;  for  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit."  And  can  all  this  be  conceived  as  taking  place 
in  connection  with  a  merely  human  person  ?  The  thing  is 
impossible  and  absurd.  The  conception  itself  is  not  human, 
and  much  less  can  the  hmnan  reach  its  realization. 

Christianity  being  a  divine  institution,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  its  nature,  origin,  and  design,  we  should  expect  to  find 
evidence  that  it  is  divinely  cared  for  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  its  preservation  and  diffusion  among  men.    If  God 
be  its  author,  and  his  design  be  the  destruction  of  sin  and 
the  deliverance  of  humanity  from  its  evil,  then  most  obvi- 
ously the  world  of  which  he  is  the  Governor  will,  somehow 
or  other,  be  ruled  so  as  to  advance  this  divine  and  gracious 
purpose — the  counsel  of  his  will.    And  if  the  world  be  so 
ruled,  indications  of  it  will  not  be  wanting  in  history  to  him 
who  has  eyes  to  see  them.   Nothing  less  than  this  it  claims 
on  its  own  behalf.    The  reins  of  universal  government  are 
represented  as  placed  in  his  hands,  both  by  himself  and  by 
his  apostles.    "  All  power,"  said  he,  "  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth."    "God  hath  set  him,"  saith  his 
apostle,  "  at  his  own  right  hand,  in  the  heavenly  places,  far 
above  all  principality  and  power,  and  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  that  he  might  be  head  over  all  things  to  his 
Church."   His  teaching  regarding  prayer  presupposes  the 
same  thing.    Men  are  teught  to  ask  in  his  name,  and  are 
assured  that  whatever  is  thus  sincerely  asked  in  faith  will 
be  granted,  necessarily  involving  a  present  operative  power 
within  the  spheres  both  of  nature  and  men,  directing  and 
controlling  both  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  whatever 
pertains  to  Christian  welfare.   The  doctrine  concerning  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  too,  demonstrates  the  same  gi:eat  fact.  A 
divine,  ever-living,  ever-present  agent  is  found  in  him, 
carrying  out  within  the  heart  of  humanity  the  great  counsel 
and  purpose  of  God  for  the  restoration  and  salvation  of  the 
world.  Faith  in  his  presence  and  agency  should  lead  us 
to  expect  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Divine 
power  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  is  working 
everywhere  for  its  expansion,  establishment,  and  triumph. 
Is  the  conception  according  to  truth,  and  is  it  borne  out  by 
fact? 

It  seems  perfectly  plain  that  there  was,  in  the  events  of 
antecedent  history,  a  preparation  for  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  birth  and  life  of  Christ,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
justify  the  language  used  regarding  it  when  it  is  said,  "The 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come."  We  have  the  previous  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  all  over  the  world,  giving  them  a  place 
in  almost  all  the  great  centres  of  population,  sending  with 
them  their  form  of  worship  and  their  religious  ideas  and 
history,  paving  the  way  for  the  messengers  of  the  Cross,  and 
doing  the  work  of  preparation  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  by  linking  it  on  to  a  dispen- 
sation which  had  been  from  the  beginning  intended  to  serve 
as  its  introduction.  Then,  ancient  philosophy  had  done  its 
best  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  human  existence,  and 
especially  those  of  morality  and  religion,  and  had  utterly 
failed  to  discover  and  offer  a  resting  place  for  the  human 
soul,  with  its  ceaseless  and  restless  yearnings  after  God  and 
immortality.  The  great  men,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
all  departments — in  poetry,  history,  politics,  philosophy,  and 
religion — openly  repudiated  and  denied  all  that  the  heart 
of  man  cr?ives  for — God,  providence,  and  a  life  after  death : 
so  that  the  world  was  literally  famishing  for  "  the  bread  of 
God,  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  when  Jesus  appeared. 
The  Greek  language,  too,  had  become  very  general,  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
nations  for  long  centuries  to  come ;  and  in  this  was  found  a 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Gospel  to  many  peoples. 
Another  thing  noteworthy  was  the  prevalence  of  peace 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  this  fact  we  see  not  only  a 
moral  fitness  but  a  very  favourable  condition  for  the  great 
work  of  Christ. 

If  in  all  this  that  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  world  we  behold  divine  superintendence,  how  is  it 
with  what  follows  ?  Does  the  event  in  any  way  justify  the 
prediction  of  the  final  and  universal  triumph  of  this  king- 
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dom  of  righteousness,  peace,  aad  joy  centreing  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  Living  as  we  do  in  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  ninete^  centuries  since  the  announcement  dl  this 
universal  empire  was  first  made,  does  history  during  these 
centuries  furnish  anv  evidence  of  the  progressive  fuUilment 
of  the  prophecy,  and  give  any  pledge  or  promise  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  witnessed  in  all  its  fulness  and  grandeur  in 
this  world  ?  Do  facts  warrant  the  language  employed  by 
Christ  to  the  Apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  that  "ail  power 
was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  earth,"  and  that  he  would 
be  with  them  and  ali  succeeding  disciples to  the  end  of 
the  world/'  as  a  living  presence  and  operative  power  ?  If 
not,  then  the  folly  and  imposition  of  the  conception,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  was  declared  is  established.  History, 
however,  during  all  those  long  centuries,  we  believe,  gives 
the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  divine  nature  and 
origin  of  Christianity;  and  that  the  world  has  been  governed 
in  its  interests,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  governed,  until  all 
adverse  rule,  authority,  and  power  be  put  down. 

Let  us,  then,  go  to  history,  and  hear  what  it  has  to  tell  tts 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world  since  its  inaug* 
uration  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Christ  During  all 
this  time  we  will  see  nothing  but  the  gradual  and  ccmstant 
expansion  of  this  wonderful  system  of  grace  and  truth ;  and 
that  it  has  all  along  been  operating  towards  the  sulgngation 
of  the  world  to  ite  simple  and  sublime  principles.  Few 
were  its  friends  at  the  ascension.  The  number  of  the  faith- 
ful was  found  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  reaching  only 
to  120 ;  ten  days  after,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  3,000  were 
added  to  the  number,  which  was  increased  by  daily  addi- 
tions. Despite  great  persecution,  the  number  soon  reached 
5,000.  Multitudes,  both  qf  men  and  women,  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  truth ;  the  disciples  were  greatly  multiplied, 
and  many  even  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  became  obedient  to 
the  faith.  All  this  took  place  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  the  same  thing  was  continued  in  the  face  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  cruel  opposition,  until  in  about  thirty  years 
it  not  only  found  converts  in  Csssar's  household,  but  com- 
munities  or  churches  of  them  in  Palestine,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Apostles  this  was  the 
state  of  things  reached.  From  this  time  onwards  till  Ter- 
tuUian,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  grew  and  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  permeated,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all 
classes  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  its  missionaries  and 
representatives  were  foimd  far  beyond  her  boundary:  in 
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German  forests,  in  Scyihian  wilds,  in  African  deserts,  and 
among  the  rude  and  barbarous  aborigines  of  our  own  island 
We  find  him  testifying  thus ; — "  We  were  but  of  yesterday, 
and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
oamp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum.  They  complain  that 
every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank  are 
converted  to  that  name/'  From  that  time  onwards  until 
the  present  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  has  been  spreading 
far  and  wide.  It  has  sustained  reverses,  and  sometimes  even 
something  like  defeat,  but  its  progress  has  never  been 
arrested.  The  last  thousand  years,  especially,  evidence  the 
expansive  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  During  all 
that  time  Europe  has  been  almost  entirely  in  subjection  to 
Christ,  formally  at  least.  The  vast  continents  of  America 
and  Australia  are  under  the  empire  of  Christ.  The  islands 
of  the  sea  that  have  hitherto  been  sunk  in  the  grossness  of 
barbarism  and  idolatry  are  fast  acknowledging  his  sway. 
Africa  and  India,  to  a  large  extent,  and  China,  Tartary, 
Japan,  and  almost  every  inhabited  country  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  self-denying  and  heroic  labours  of  the  missionary  of  the 
Cross.  And  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  Christendom  at 
this  present  moment  than  its  missionary  enterprise;  its 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  commission  of  the  Lord  by  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Then,  is  it  not  an  obvious 
and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  progressive  and  most 
influential  nations  of  the  earth  are  just  these  same  nations 
of  Christendom?  and  among  them,  those  who  are  most 
really  Christian,  or  have  imbibed  most  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  striving  most  earnestly  to  embody  its  prin- 
ciples in  their  literature,  laws,  institutions,  and  social 
customs.  They,  too,  according  to  the  intensity  of  their 
Christianity,  feel  themselves  weighted  with  the  burden  of 
the  progressive  advancement  and  salvation  of  the  world. 
The  consciousness  of  such  a  responsibility  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  Buddhistic,  Mohammedan,  and  other  Pagan  nations ; 
because  the  idea  is  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

But  I  may  be  reminded  that  history,  during  those  years, 
has  another  side  than  this  we  have  just  presented ;  and  we 
may  be  asked  what  we  are  to  make  of  the  opposing  and,  in 
some  respects,  antagonistic  forms  of  Christianity  which  have 
prevailed  in  all  the  past,  and  do  actually  now  prevail ;  of 
the  displacement  of  its  adherents,  in  some  parts  of  the  E^ast, 
by  the  sons  of  Islam ;  of  the  comparative  failure  of  missions 
to  bring  the  nations  to  its  reception ;  of  the  wide  spread 
unbeUef  and  heartless  rationalism  that  exist  in  the  heart  of 
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these  Christian  nations,  and  which  ruthlessly  assails  the  ark 
of  Christianity  itself;  and  of  the  abounding  iniquity  in  the 
form  of  grasping  avarice,  luxurious  indulgence,  drunken- 
ness, and  general  vice.  All  this,  of  an  adverse  kind,  is 
admitted  without  derogating  one  iota  from  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  system  for  the  recreation  and  sal- 
vation of  the  world.  And  in  it  we  find  an  evidence  of 
Christianity  itself,  the  working  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity 
which  the  apostle  saw  working  in  his  time,  and  which  must 
work  until  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  Gospel,  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  operates  in 
the  midst  of  the  free  forces  consisting  of  human  wills,  and 
that  man  must  be  allowed,  if  he  so  choose,  to  improve  it  as 
he  thinks  by  his  additions,  detractions,  alterations,  modifi- 
cations, and  mutilations ;  or  to  destroy  it,  if  he  fancies  be 
can,  by  his  assaults.  Unveiled  originally  by  the  living, 
pure,  and  unsullied  life  and  work  of  Christ,  in  the  presence 
of  sin  and  to  sinners — unveiled  for  its  destruction  and  their 
salvation — it  stands  forth  to  ns  the  more  conspicuously  as 
the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  to  accomplish  this  grand 
purpose,  by  comparison  with  and  contrast  to  the  utter  folly 
and  impotence  of  man  in  all  these  efforts,  either  to  substitute 
anything  in  its  place,  alter  it  in  any  way  for  its  improve- 
ment, or  aasail  it  to  any  degree  for  its  destruction.  Others 
may  see  in  these  attempts,  and  much,  perhaps,  of  a  similar 
kind  yet  to  be  exhibited  in  subsequent  centuries,  something 
of  loss  if  not  of  evanescence  for  the  Gospel ;  but  the 
Christian  sees  only  stability  and  duration,  for  it  is  the  rock 
on  which  the  church  is  built,  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  itself  shall  not  prevail.  The  idola  which  its  friends 
have  gathered  round  it,  and  the  trappings  in  which  they 
have  sought  to  dress  it,  shall  be  swept  away  by  these  and 
other  means,  but  Christianity  itself  shall  thereby  appear 
more  beautiful  and  attractive,  because  revealed  more 
clearly  and  fully  in  its  native  loveliness  to  the  gaze  of 
men. 

But  consider  what  Christianity  has  already  achieved 
within  the  circle  of  the  human  race..  Its  benign  and 
blessed  results  are  everywhere  apparent  in  all  Christian 
history,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  nation.  Its  inten- 
sive influence  in  the  individual  human  heart  is  often  more 
demonstrative  of  its  quickening,  renewing,  and  restoring 

SQwer,  and  of  its  divine  origin,  than  the  general  effects  pn>- 
uced  in  communities  and  nations.    Most  notable  examples^ 
from  the  time  of  Paul  down  to  our  own  time,  every- 
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where  prevail.  From  being  the  fiercest  enemies  and  per- 
secutors of  the  Gospel  and  those  who  embraced  it,  they 
have  become,  from  the  moment  its  grace  and  mercy  were 
revealed  to  them  and  believed  by  them,  its  most  unflinching 
and  devoted  friends,  sacrificing  all  things  that  men  in  this 
world  deem  precious,  even  life  itself,  to  establish  and  pro- 
pagate it  in  the  earth.  It  changes  the  will,  and  transforms 
the  life,  and  conforms  to  the  likeness  of  Grod.  It  has  com- 
pletely reversed  the  leading  features  of  human  character. 
When  violence,  deceit,  covetousness,  selfishness,  profanity, 
drunkenness,  revenge,  and  bloodthirstiness  were  dominant, 
just  there,  when  the  reign  of  Christ  began,  gentleness,  truth- 
fulness, liberality,  benevolence,  piety,  sobriety,  longsuflering, 
love,  and  compassion  are  found.  The  proud  have  become 
humble,  the  impure  chaste,  suspicion  and  hostility  have 
given  place  to  an  unsuspecting  trust  and  genuine  tender- 
ness and  sjrmpathy.  Such  changes  give  evidence  suflScient  to 
convince  all  who  are  not  positively  unwilling  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  How  often,  how- 
ever, does  the  unbeliever  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  reality 
of  these  great  and  sudden  changes,  from  the  experience  he 
himself  has  of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  evil  in  himself 
and  others.  But  he  has  only  the  experience  of  nature  as 
depraved,  and  not  of  grace ;  yet  there  are  the  facts  of  new 
and  transformed  lives  before  his  eyes,  for  which  he  can  in 
no  way  account,  but  which  they  themselves  attribute  to  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Hence  the  statement  of  Origen, 
one  of  the  Christian  fathers  : — "  When  we  see  the  doctrine 
Celsus  calls  foolish,  operate  as  with  magical  power,  when 
we  see  how  it  brings  a  multitude  at  once  from  a  life  of 
lawless  excesses  to  a  well  regulated  life,  from  unrighteous- 
ness to  goodness,  from  timidity  to  such  strength  of  principle 
that,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  they  despise  even  death,  have 
we  not  good  reason  for  admiring  the  power  of  this  doctrine?" 
Justin  Martyr,  another  of  the  Christian  fathers,  thus  sketches 
the  changes  effected  by  the  Gospel  in  himself,  and  others  in 
his  time : — "  We,  who  once  were  slaves  to  lust,  now  delight 
in  purity  of  morals ;  we,  who  once  prized  riches  and  posses- 
sions above  all  things,  now  contribute  what  we  have  to  the 
common  use ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  murdered  each  other, 
and  on  account  of  our  differences  would  not  have  a  common 
hearth  with  those  of  the  same  tribe,  now  live  in  common 
with  them,  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  those  who  hate  us  unjustly  that,  living  according 
to  the  admirable  counsels  of  Christ,  they  may  obtain  a  good 
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hope  of  obtaining  ibe  same  blessinga  with  ourselves,  from 
God  the  ruler  of  us  all." 

Bat  this  Christian  life  and  energy  is  as  intense  and  real 
in  our  own  time  as  it  was  during  these  early  centuries. 
Mjrriads  upon  myriads  are  now  living  lives  of  piety, 
humility,  self-denial,  and  love,  who,  but  for  Christianity, 
would  have  been  living  in  profanity,  pride,  selfishness,  and 
hate.  By  lip  and  life  they  are  testifying  to  the  power  of 
Christ  and  nis  cross  to  change  the  heart,  make  all  "old 
things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new."    They  aU 

fractically  say  "  for  me  to  live  is  Christ"  "I  live,  yet  not 
,  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  whiqh  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Then  think  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for  modem 
society,  not  only  among  those  nations  who  may  be  said  to 
have  embraced  it,  though  only  partially  controlled  by  its 
benign  precepts,  but  even  among  those  remote  nations  who, 
by  commerce  and  otherwise,  are  brought  within  the  circle 
of  its  influence  more  or  less.  It  has  introduced  the  era  of 
true  humanity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  awakened,  fostered,  and 
matured  the  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
correlative  sense  of  the  fatherhood  of  God ;  and  by  these 
two  great  ideas  it  is  revolutionizing  society,  banishing  from 
its  arena  all  merely  prescriptive  rights  and  titles,  and  hasten* 
ing  the  practical  recognition  of  those  rights  and  claims 
which  are  native  and  inalienable  to  man  as  man.  It  has 
emancipated  the  slave  in  our  own  dominions  and  in  America, 
and  will,  in  the  long  run,  abolish  slavery  wherever  its  foul 
blot  may  be  found ;  it  has  covered  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom with  a  network  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted, 
and  the  general  amelioration  of  human  misery  and  woe ;  it 
has  elevated  woman  from  a  state  of  degradation  and  base 
servitude  to  a  place  of  special  privilege  and  honour  in  the 
social  scale.    War,  with  its  eye  of  fire  and  heart  of  ven- 

S^ance,  still  desolates  occasionally  the  fair  face  of  even 
hristian  lands ;  but  we  think  we  see  most  potent  signs  of 
the  advancing  tide  of  such  a  Christian  sentiment  as  will  ere 
lonff  bring  to  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  this  vile  and 
wicked  method  of  settling  national  differences  and  disputes. 
National  prejudices  are  breaking  up,  national  jealousies  are 
disappearing,  the  ancient,  deep-rooted,  traditionary  hostility 
that  existed  between  the  races  is  rapidly  waning,  and  the 
bitterness  of  nationalities  and  classes  is  most  surely  lessen^ 
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ing  BXkd  passing  away.  International  law  is  established 
and  respected,  and  there  is  a  marvellous  interrelation  and 
interpenetration  of  the  nations  with  common  ideas,  interests, 
sympathies,  and  aims.  All  this  is  the  product  of  Christian 
truth,  and  is  the  precursor  and  harbinger  of  such  a  cosmo- 
politan condition  of  things  as  shall  regulate  and  govern  in 
righteousness  and  peace  all  that  appertains  to  international 
civilized  life.  The  events  that  transpire  in  the  world  are 
made  to  work  together  for  the  extension  and  building  up  of 
Cfaristdamty  among  the  nations  and  races  of  the  globe. 
Histoiy  proves  beyond  any  doubt,  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  the  world  is  certainly  ruled  in  the  interests  of  Christ- 
ianity, which,  indeed,  is  just  another  form  of  saying  that 
it  is  governed  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  (^spel, 
during  all  those  centuries,  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to 
be,  demonstrated  to  be,  "  The  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  Ood  for  the  salvation  of  the  world — the  restitution  of  all 
things." 

J.  M.— F. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

(1)  "  Here  are  two  statements,  Mr.  Editor,  by  one  and  the 
same  inspired  writer.  Confining  our  attention  only  to  their 
terms,  they  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  apparent  discrepancy  has  given 
trouble  to  Christian  hearts.  Would  you  indicate  the  prin- 
dple  on  which  they  are  to  be  reconciled  ?  The  passages  are 
the  following: — 1  John  i,  8 — *If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us and 
1  John  V,  18 — *  We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God 
sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him- 
self, and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not,'  or  as  it  is  still 
more  emphatically  put  in  chapter  iii,  and  verse  9,  'Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  .  .  .  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom 
ofGoA"  (RF.) 

Every  Christian  man  is  more  or  less  an  enigma  to  himself, 
and  scarcely  any  form  of  representation  is  exhaustive  enough 
to  put  the  riddle  of  his  life  clearly  before  his  thought 
Paul  puts  it  in  his  own  graphic  way  as  a  warfare  within 
him.  The  mastery  of  his  nature  is  a  prize  for  which  stem 
eonflictis  carried  on.  The  fierce  combatants  meet  on  the 
field  of  his  oonsoiousness  to  fight  it  out.  The  old  man  and  the 
new,  with  sloepless  antagonism,  respectively  seek  their  ends. 
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If  we  carry  with  us  this  popular  idea  of  a  double 
personality,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  John  should  speak  of  believers  having  sin^ 
and  yet  apeak  of  their  not  being  able  to  sin. 

Every  form  of  self-deception  must  be  avoided ;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary  to  accentuate  any  tendency  to  self- 
deception  on  the  question  of  sin.  "  If  we  say  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves."  The  possibility  of  some  mind 
getting  into  that  state  was  a  phenomenon  which  John  could 
easily  imagine ;  for  the  possibilities  of  disturbed  humanitv 
are  very  great.  Even  partially  Christianized  humanity  will 
startle  us  occasionally  with  its  aberrations.  But  the 
loftier  the  idea  at  which  Christian  men  aim,  the  greater 
will  be  the  consciousness  of  coming  short ;  the  deeper  there- 
fore will  be  the  conviction  that  they  have  sin.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  any  one  should  turn  a  moral  microscope  upon 
our  life  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  defective  we  are. 
Hence  the  comfort  which  John  rives  when  he  says,  "We 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father."  That  is  one  side  of 
Christian  life :  what  is  now  the  other  ? 

"He  cannot  sin."  What  can  John  mean  ?  Let  our  com- 
mon sense  guide  us.  He  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  speaking 
metaphysically,  as  if  Christianity  changed  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  a  man.  He  is  still  in  possession  of  power  as  an 
agent  and  could  use  it.  Speaking  from  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  John's  "  bom  of  God,"  like  Paul's  "  new 
man,"  represents  all  the  higher  and  nobler  tendencies  of  the 
Christian  soul.  It  is  not  the  new  self,  the  new  man,  that 
which  is  "  bom  of  God,"  that  sins.  The  new  and  normal 
life  is  against  sin.  Sin  is  not  the  life's  deliberate  and 
designed  choice.  It  is  not  the  central  and  all  influencing 
characteristic  of  life.  The  new  man's  choices,  purposes,  and 
plans  are  in  another  and  nobler  direction.  The  real  spirit 
of  his  life  is  against  sin,  and  cannot  allow  sin  to  be  the 
reigning  power  within. 

It  is  so  we  think  and  speak  of  the  Christian  as  a  holy 
man,  a  saint,  a  good  man.  We  know,  indeed,  with  what 
infirmities  the  best  men  are  girt  about;  but  looking  upon 
them  in  their  evangelical  relation  and  character,  we  can 
understand  all  the  forms  in  which  their  double  life  is  repre- 
sented. The  man  in  whom  sin  is  a  reigning  habit,  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  bom  of  God;  the  man  whose  supreme  choice 
links  him  to  the  Saviour  and  to  goodness,  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  a  child  of  the  devil.  Yet  in  each  may  be  found 
features  that  are  out  of  character  with  the  central  life. 
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Home,  in  his  chapter  on  "  the  Analogy  of  Faith,"  referring 
to  the  very  passages  under  consideration,  says,  "  both  pas- 
sages, therefore,  agree,  as  the  one  refers  to  particular  deeds, 
and  the  other  to  general  practice/' 

(2.)  "  Would  you  kindly  indicate  whether  the  following 
analogy  is  applicable  to  the  knotty  point  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge. It  is  generally  maintained  by  most  theologians 
that  to  deny  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent 
events,  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  divine  omniscience. 
Now,  it  is  never  regarded  as  involving  a  denial  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  to  aflSrm  that  it  is  not  competent  to  perform 
what  involves  a  contradiction.  '  I  think,'  says  John  Locke, 
*  that,  with  due  reverence,  we  may  say  that  omnipotency 
cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not  solid  at  the 
same  time.'  It  would  be  easy  to  give  plenty  of  similar 
examples  of  the  limitations  of  omnipotence,  but  we  are  all 
familiar  with  them.  These  limitations  are  never  supposed 
to  be  derogatory  to  this  divine  attribute.  Why  ?  Because 
they  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  are  therefore  un- 
thinkable. Now,  why  should  it  be  considered  an  improper 
limitation  of  the  divine  knowledge  to  say  that  it  cannot 
foresee  future  contingent  events — all  the  acts,  e.  g.,  of  free 
agents  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  much  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
speak  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  future  events  that  are 
uncertain,  till  they  take  place,  as  to  affirm  that  omnipotence 
can  do  what  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  ? " 

(R.r.) 

Few  things  are  more  fruitful  of  error  than  the  use  of  false 
analogies.  This  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  philosophical  and  theological  themes.  The  present  query 
is  a  fresh  illustration  of  how  recurrent  these  analogies  are. 

In  the  one  case,  there  is  no  object  on  which-  power  can  be 
exercised  ;  in  the  other,  there  is  a  veritable  object  of  know- 
ledge.   The  divine*  mind  knows  something. 

In  the  one  case,  there  is  no  limitation  of  power,  in  the 
other,  there  would  be  a  positive  limitation  of  knowledge. 
It  argues  no  imperfection  in  Qod  that  he  cannot  do 
absurdities ;  but  it  would  argue  imperfection  in  him,  were 
his  knowledge  imperfect  and  subject  to  increase. 

In  the  one  case,  there  is  a  palpable  contradiction,  but  in 
the  other,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Look  at  the  two 
things  we  have  to  think  about — "  a  substance  solid  and  not 
solid  at  the  same  time,"  and  ''future  contingent  events.'* 
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Can  you  think  of  "  a  substance  solid  and  not  solid  at  the 
same  time  ? "  What  is  it  that  you  see  with  your  mind's 
eye  ?  Do  you  see  anything  ?  But  it  is  different  when  one 
thinks  of  some  given  "  event,"  some  "  contingent "  events" 
some  "  future  "  contingent  event  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  such  an  event  being  an  object  of  thought,  of  real  know- 
ledge. 

When  we  speak  of  an  "  event,"  we  speak  of  something 
that  comes  out,  something  that  was  not,  but  that  begins  to 
be.  An  event  may  therefore  be  an  object  of  knowledge.  A 
volition  is  an  event.  As  such,  it  is  before  the  mind  an 
object  of  thought.  Before  it  eventuated,  it  was  a  possibility 
of  the  free  agent,  and  could  be  known  as  such.  For  it  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  "  events  "  simply  that  constitutes  fore- 
knowledge ;  all  f  uturition  is  comprehended  by  it  If  a  vol- 
ition, when  it  thus  becomes  an  event,  can  be  known,  all  the 
conditions  of  things  round  about  it  can  be  known.  Fore- 
knowledge, of  course,  does  not  regard  the  volition  as  an 
event  before  it  becomes  one. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  thing  that  is,  and  a  thing 
that  is  to  be.  Foreknowledge,  however,  comprehends  au 
the  psychological  actualities  and  possibilities  of  the  man. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  look  through  space,  and  fling 
our  conjectures  into  time,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  thinking 
of  God  as  also  under  these  relations. 

When,  again,  we  speak  of  a  "  contingent "  event,  is  there 
anything  in  the  idea  of  contingency  to  hinder  the  event 
from  being  an  object  of  foreknowledge  ?  Is  the  contingency 
a  quality  of  the  event  ?  If  so,  may  not  the  event,  with  all 
its  qualities,  and  in  all  its  relations,  be  known  to  a  mind 
that  sees  all  things  as  they  are  ?  If,  however,  the  word 
"  contingent "  does  not  point  out  a  quality  of  the  event,  but 
only  the  probabilities  through  which  the  mind  views  it,  then 
there  is  nothing  in  the  word  to  hinder  the  event  from  being 
known  to  God ;  for  though  in  our  finite  minds  there  must 
be  great  uncertainty  regarding  many  things,  in  an  infinite 
mind  there  can  be  no  imcertainty. 

Is  the  difficulty,  then,  in  the  word  "  future " — ^a  future 
contingent  event  ?  Surely  no  one  will  shrink  from  saying 
that  what  we  call  the  jvJtwre,  must  be  known  to  God.  As* 
sume  omniscience,  and  it  would  surely  be  a  great  absurdity 
to  deny  prescience.  The  larger  eircle  must  surely  enclose 
the  smaller  one.  A  being  possessing  all  knowledge  must 
surely  have  foreknowledge. 

But  the  querist  hsA  been  misled  by  a  contradiotion  of 
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his  own  creating.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  contradiction  to 
speak  of  a  "certain  knowledge  of  future  events  that  are 
uncertain.''  The  certain  knowledge  is  in  the  knowing  mind. 
But  we  cannot  speak  of  the  knowing  mind  as  certain  and 
uncertain  at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  same  events. 
Certainty  is  subjective,  but  the  querist  is  looking  at  the 
events  as  uncertain.  His  look  is  objective.  To  whom  are 
the  events  uncertain  ?  To  God  ?  Does  God  guess  ?  Does 
he  conjecture  ?  If  God  has  not  certain  knowledge,  he  cannot 
be  omniscient.  Good  and  great  Luther  thought  he  had 
brought  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  by  which  "  Free  will  is 
struck  to  the  earth  and  completely  ground  to  powder,'*  be- 
cause, in  his  own  majestic  fashion,  he  asserted,  against 
Erasmus,  that  "  God  foreknows  nothing  contingently,  but 
foresees,  and  purposes,  and  accomplishes  everything,  by  an 
unchangeable,  eteiTial,  and  infallible  will."  We  shall  not  try 
to  "  repel  this  thunderbolt,"  since  we  are  certain  it  can  do 
us  little  harm.  When  Priestley  says,  "  Infinite  knowledge 
must  include  prescience,"  we  gladly  assent;  but  when  he 
adds,  "  free  will  does  not  allow  of  prescience,"  we  simply 
ask.  Why?  Augustine,  though  in  a  highly  controversial 
mood,  and  putting  his  thought  in  a  strong  form,  had  a  bright 
glimpse  of  truth  when  he  said,  "  Nevertheless,  they*  are  far 
more  tolerable  who  assert  the  fatal  influence  of  tiie'  stars, 
than  they  who  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  future  events. 
For  to  confess  that  God  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
deny  that  he  has  foreknowledge  of  future  things,  is  the  most 
manifest  folly." 

(3).  *'  Have  we  any  reasons  from  Scripture  or  Philosophy 
to  prove  the  assumption  that  is  frequently  made,  that  the 
perfect  goodness  of  God  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  ? "  (G). 

The  assumpti(m  is  a  groundless  one.  Like  many  of  the 
assumptions  that  are  made  in  modern  times,  it  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  dogmatism  with  which  men  have  denied  in 
former  years  the  punishment  of  the  impenitent.  The  Chev- 
alier Ramsay,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  puts  it  in  his 
Philosophical  Principles  in  this  way : — "  Can  a  father  that 
is  all  love,  immutable  in  goodness,  leave  his  children  for  ever 
miserable,  since  he  created  them  only  to  make  them  happy  ? 
Can  a  tender  father,  whose  power  is  equal  to  his  goodness, 
be  eternally  frustrated  in  the  designs  of  his  love  ? "  This, 
too,  was  John  Foster's  difficulty.   But  he,  and  the  Chevalier 
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also,  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  even  goodness  and  power 
combined  may  not  accomplish  ail  that  is  to  be  desired.  We 
must  take  with  us  the  first  principle  that  no  moral  being 
can  be  made  happy  who  is  not  holy,  and  that  holiness  cannot 
be  the  product  of  power.  There  is  choice  in  holiness ;  but 
if  a  man  chooses  sin,  it  will  be  di£Bcult  for  any  one  to  show 
how  deliverance  from  punishment  can  be  enjoyed.  Phil- 
osophy will  not  aid  him :  Scripture  will  not  aid  him.  Let 
it  be  shown  that  men  will  cease  from  sin,  and  then  the 
question  may  become  an  open  question ;  meantime  it  is  not 
Can  it  be  denied  that  punishment  follows  sin  in  this  life  ? 
It  cannot.  But  the  goodness  of  God  is  undoubted.  Surely 
if  the  present  punishment  of  the  bad  is  in  harmony  with 
^odness,  why  should  not  their  future  punishment  be  also 
in  harmony  with  goodness  ?  If  by  goodness  be  meant  the 
desire  to  make  happy,  has  not  that  desire  been  manifested 
by  God  all  along  ?  yet  he  has  had  to  punish.  By  all  means 
let  us  think  much  of  goodness,  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  rectitude.  If  it  be  asserted  that  all 
men  will  at  some  time  choose  that  which  is  right,  and  there- 
fore their  punishment  will  terminate,  we  have  only  to  say 
in  reply  that  it  is  an  assertion  in  the  dark,  and  anybody 
can  make  assertions  of  that  sort  on  any  scale  he  chooses. 

If  the  subject  were  not  so  solemn  it  would  be  quite 
amusing  to  notice  how  Huxley  in  his  Hume  handles  the 
question — "  What  should  we  think,"  says  he, "  of  the  justice 
of  a  father,  who  gave  his  son  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  trivial  fault  would  only  be  visited  by  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
and  then,  years  afterwards,  put  him  on  the  rack  for  a  week 
for  the  same  fault  ? "  It  is  insinuated  here  that  God  mis- 
leads man,  and  that  the  human  faculties  are  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  future.  All  the  powers  a 
man  possesses  ai*e  for  this  life  alone.  But  he  proceeds — "  if 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  he  is  responsible  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good ;  and  it  appears  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
our  notions  of  justice  that  ne  should  punish  another  for  that 
which  he  has,  in  fact,  done  himself."  This  is  supposed  to 
be  accurate  thinking !  This  is  supposed  to  be  philosophy ! 
We  make  bold  to  say  that  the  most  youthful  reader  of  this 
Journal  will  have  little  difficulty  in  pointing  to  the  stone 
over  which  the  man  of  science  steps  so  easily.  "If?"  "if 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  things."  Are  there  no  other  causes  ? 
Are  there  no  finite  causes  ?  Is  not  man  a  Cause  ?  It  is  from 
this  root  of  necessitarianism  that  many  of  the  ^owths  that 
now  warp  the  judgment  on  the  question  of  punishment  and 
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oiher  essential  questions  have  sprung.  And  yet  Huxley, 
defending  this  necessitarianism,  and  making  Grod  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  evil,  because  he  is  an  ^1-powerful  being 
and  could  prevent  it  or  extinguish  it,  rushes  behind 
Edwards  and  hides  himself  nnder  the  shield  of  a  thesis 
which  has  never  been  equalled  in  power  and,  certainly, 
has  Tiever  been  refuted"  Well,  our  stock  of  books  is  not 
large,  but  we  undertake  to  lend  him  an  armful  at  least,  if 
not  a  barrowful,  in  which  he  will  find  the  refutation  he 
denies.  But  is  Huxley,  who  can  write  of  an  '*wncati8ed 
volition"  as  the  doctrine  of  men  who  believe  in  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  a  judge  as  to  whether  Edwards  has  or  has  not  been 
refuted  ?  We  think  not.  What  we  regret,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  such  unsatisfactory  thinking  should  pass  over  to 
theological  things,  and  colour  thought  on  matters  so  solemn 
as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But  the  strife  must  go 
on.  And  yet  we  are  hopeful,  for  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat  ? 


(4.)  Whether  does  Justify  mean  (1)  to  declare  one  to  be 
right,  or  (2)  to  make  one  right,  or  is  it  used  in  both 
senses  ?  (G.) 

Not  in  both  senses,  so  far  as  we  know.  A  careful  examin- 
ation of  Scripture  shuts  us  up  to  one  sense  only.  But  to 
which  ?  Does  justify  mean  to  make  one  right  ?  Dr.  Young 
of  London  says,  "  Hence  justification  is  not  a  process  of  law 
at  all,  nor  the  mere  formal  act  of  a  judge ;  it  is  a  real,  inward, 
entire  change "  (p.  201).  But  this  is  not  according  to  the 
fact,  as  the  Bible  puts  it.  Dr.  Young  adds,  "  The  man  is 
really  rightened,  not  legally  acquitted" — that  is  to  say, 
justification  makes  a  bad  man  good.  But  surely  this  is  to 
cover  with  confusion  everything  like  accurate  thought. 
Justification  is  the  act  of  the  judge.  But  is  it  the  function 
of  the  judge  as  such  to  change  inwardly  the  condemned  ? 
Sui*ely  not.  If  the  man  is  not  legally  acquitted,  then  he  is 
still  under  condemnation,  for  he  has  sinned.  "Yes,"  Dr. 
Young  would  say,  "but  his  sin  is  judged,  condemned,  and 
punished  the  instant  it  is  committed."  But  this  is  only 
to  make  darkness  more  dense ;  for  if  the  sin  is  condemned, 
who,  we  ask,  condemned  it  ?  The  judge,  of  course.  But 
was  not  that  act  a  legal,  a  judicial,  a  forensic  one  ?  It  was 
not  something  "  inward,"  ethical,  psychological.  Why,  then, 
should  justification,  which  is  the  opposite  of  condemnation, 
be  looked  upon  as  "a  real,  inward,  entire  change?"  And, 
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besides,  if  sin  is  punished  in  the  instant  it  is  com- 
mitted/' what  becomes  of  the  great  question  of  pardon? 
The  Doctor  has  got  on  to  a  false  track,  so  that  new  confu- 
sion is  created  by  every  step  that  is  taken  in  that  direction. 

Justification  cannot  mean  a  personal  change  in  a  man's 
moral  character ;  and  yet  the  idea  crops  up  in  other  direc- 
tions than  in  Roman  Catholic  theology.  To  talk  of  justifi- 
cation "rightening"  men  inwardly,  ethically,  psychologically, 
is  no  improvement  upon  justification  "by  an  infusion  of 
righteousness."  To  say  with  Pusey  and  Newman  that 
"justification  consists  in  Ood's  inward  presence,"  "is  the 
act  of  God  imparting  his  divine  presence  to  the  soul,"  "  is 


vague,  unphilosophical,  untheological  paths  into  darkness 
which  nothing  can  illumine.  Evangelical  justification  can- 
not mean  a  miaking  righteous.  Neither  can  it,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  declare  that  the  man  is  personally  righteous, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  being  legally  acquitted,  at  least,  so 
far  as  present  salvation  is  concerned.  Personal  righteous- 
ness is  neither  niade  a  fact  nor  declared  to  be  a  fact  when  a 
man  is  justified. 

If,  then,  justification  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  moral 
change,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  a  forensic  transaction,  in 
which  the  Judge — looking  upon  the  man  not  as  inherently 
righteous,  but  as  laying  hold  by  faith  of  a  righteousness 
wrought  out  for  him — treats  him  as  righteous.  He  is 
declared  to  be  in  possession  of  a  righteousness  which  entitles 
him  to  all  the  blessings  of  salvation.  He  is  declared  to  be 
in  possession  of  Christ's  righteousness.  That  is  enough  for 
any  sinner.  Glorious  things  will  spring  from  that,  but  the 
flower  and  the  fruit  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  root. 

(5.)  "  Do  those  who  deny  the  expiatory  nature  of  Clirist's 
death  not  really  reduce  it  to  the  purely  exemplary  ? "  (G.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  use  a  microscope  in  order  to 
see  that  it  is  so.  If  Christ  "approached  the  whirling  wheel " 
(of  the  world's  evil)  "  and  was  torn  in  pieces/'  it  was  that 
we  might  learn  how  also  to  bear  the  tearing.  We  gaze  and 
wonder  and  admire  and  imitate.  By  such  means  pure  and 
high  afiections  are  to  rise  and  fill  the  universe.  That  is  the 
theory.  Now,  it  is  not  a  taste  for  metaphysical  niceties 
that  makes  us  shrink  back  from  that  as  an  adequate  or 
accurate  representation  of  the  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  it  was  only  the  world's  wheel  that  seized  him,  the 


atonement,"  is  to  lead  us  by 
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Bible  must  be  written  over  again.  Bards  must  recast  their 
songs,  seei-s  must  give  us  other  visions,  apostles  must  bear 
another  testimony ;  we  must,  in  short,  have  another  Christ. 
For  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  "  died  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Human 
sin  and  salvation  demand  more  than  that  J^us  should  stand 
as  the  foremost  man  in  the  long  roll  of  the  brave  who  could 
pass  through  pain  and  torture,  through  fidelity  to  the  truth 
that  is  loved. 

If  Jesus  be  only  a  Great  Educator,  bringing  with  him, 
even  from  heaven,  thoughts  of  God  which  men  could  not 
have  learned  from  other  teachers,  it  is  that  we  should 
follow  his  example  and  think  the  thoughts  he  teaches.  So 
it  is  said.  But  certainly  this  does  not  fill  up  the  concep- 
tion which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  Saviour  and  our  relations 
to  him.  Any  theory  of  mere  manifestation  leaves  the 
question  of  pardon  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  mere  sympathetic  theories,  which  represent 
the  Saviour  as,  "  by  virtue  of  the  moral  sympathy  which 
pervades  the  human  brotherhood,  entering  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  men's  guilt  as  if  it  had  been  his  own."  Christ, 
it  is  thought,  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  our  guilt 
that  we  may  imbibe  his  Spirit,  imitate  his  example, 
and  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  his  righteousness. 
But  all  such  theories  of  the  Saviour's  work  err  through 
defect.  They  are  not  radical.  They  are  not  central.  They 
exclude  that  which  comprehends  them  all,  and  would  give 
a  place  and  a  power  to  them  all.  They  are  all.  sides  of  the 
life  and  relations  of  Jesus ;  yet  they  are  all  but  exclusively 
manward  in  their  look,  and  for  anything  they  have  to  say, 
one  would  imagine  that  Jesus  never  became  a  propitiation 
for  sin,  never  gave  himself  a  ransom,  never  made  an  offering 
unto  God  on  the  ground  of  which  God  can  be  the  just 
God,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  who  believe. 
They  represent  the  moral  power  that  man  may  feel,  but 
not  the  ransom  which  Jesus  paid . 

(6.)  Does  it  follow  that,  if  God  be  infinite,  he  must  be 
impersonal  ?  (G.) 

No.  If  the  Being  we  call  God  is  not  personal,  then  he  is 
less  than  man,  for  a  man  is  a  person ;  if  God  is  not  infinite, 
then  he  is,  like  the  rest  of  us,  dependent,  and  so  cannot  be 
God.  No  man,  I  presume,  is  expected  to  show  how  the 
attributes  of  personality  and  infinity  exist  together.  There 
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are  many  things  existing  together  about  the  haw  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  not  at  all  extensive.  It  is  enough,  so  far 
as  philosophy  is  concerned,  to  show  that  their  existence  is 
not  contradictory,  and  that  thought  is  shut  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  do  thus  exist  together.  The  one  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  other. 

What  are  the  elements  which  enter  into  our  conception 
of  personality  ?  Self-consciousness  is  one.  Well,  is  there 
anjrthing  in  the  idea  of  self-consciousness  which  necessarily 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  infinite  ?  We  do  not  see  it.  Why 
should  self -consciousness,  as  such,  imply  limitation?  The 
selfhood  of  God  can  surely  be  realised  to  his  own  thought 
without  the  aid  of  that  which  is  not  himself.  It  may  indeed 
be  otherwise  with  creature  self -consciousness ;  for,  as  Lotze 
puts  it,  "Perfect  personality  is  to  be  found  only  in  God, 
while  in  all  finite  spirits  there  exists  only  a  weak  imitation 
of  personality;  the  finiteness  of  the  finite  is  not  a  productive 
condition  of  personality,  but  rather  a  hindering  barrier  to 
its  perfect  development."  Even  in  the  finite  subject,  limita- 
tion cannot  be  the  cause,  but  only  the  occasion  of  the  soul's 
realizing  its  personality.  The  personality  of  God  is  not 
contradicted  by  his  greatness. 

For  what  can  limitation  mean  with  regard  to  God  ?  If 
he  is,  he  is  infinite ;  if  he  is  anywhere,  he  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  everywhere.  It  seems  so  diflScult  for  men  sometimes 
to  fling  all  measuring  tapes  behind  them  when  they  are 
thinking  of  the  divine  personality.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Pantheism  asserts  that  the  idea  of  personality  "loses  all 
significance  beyond  the  province  of  the  finite."  But 
why,  we  ask,  should  it  be  so?  Is  it  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  an  infinite  person  ?  That,  surely,  will  not  sus- 
tain the  objection;  for  we  cannot  comprehend  an  infinite 
thing  any  more  than  an  infinite  person.  A  considerable 
controversy  has  arisen  round  the  word  "conceive"  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  If  we  mean  by  "  conceive " 
to  have  an  "image "  in  our  mind,  then  certainly  we  cannot 
have  an  image  of  the  Infinite  Person  we  call  God.  But 
surely  we  can  think  of  such  a  Being,  and  think  intelligently 
of  him — so  think  of  him  as  to  find  in  him  the  solution  of 
all  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  our  own  nature,  and  that 
press  in  upon  us  from  nature  round  about.  We  may  not  be 
able  by  any  word,  or,  indeed,  by  a  million  of  words,  to 
express  all  that  God  is.  Intelligence,  heart,  will,  conscience 
— these  have  vast  meanings  for  us,  and  they  all  enter  into 
our  conception  of  the  personal  God.   "  The  word  person," 
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says  Delitzsch,  "has  come  into  use  to  express  a  nature 
self-conscious,  capable  of  introspection,  even  to  the  thought 
of  the  ego,  and  self-consciously  determining  itself."  Unless 
materialism  be  true,  and  all  phenomena  be  mere  modes  of 
matter,  there  must  be  persons.  We  cannot  predicate  self- 
consciousness  and  power  of  choice  of  the  material  substance 
of  the  world.  Our  knowledge  of  our  own  personality — 
derived,  of  course,  from  consciousness — enables  us  to  speak 
of  God  as  an  infinite  person.  For  what  is  the  origin  of 
finite  personality?  Is  it  not  the  infinite  personality? 
There,  and  there  only,  do  we  get  the  explanation  of  our 
own  personal  life. 

A  person  is  a  moral  being.  Is  there,  then,  anything  in 
the  idea  of  a  moral  nature  that  necessarily  implies  limita- 
tion ?  May  not  a  moral  being  be  an  infinite  being  ?  When 
it  is  said  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  infinite  moral 
nature,  for  each  moral  attribute,  as  co-existing  with  others, 
limits  and  is  limited  by  the  rest,"  we  ask  again  what  is 
meant  by  "  conceive  t"  Beyond  doubt  we  can  know  that 
Gk)d  is  infinite.  Beyond  doubt  also  we  can  know  that  he  is 
a  moral  being.  If  we  think  earnestly  and  accurately  we 
cannot  escape  from  that  knowledge.  We  may  perplex 
ourselves  in  a  thousand  ways  with  discussions  on  the  Infi- 
nite and  the  Absolute ;  but  there  is  only  a  short  path  from 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  finite  personality  to  that  of  the 
infinite  personality.  A  person  can  be  our  creator.  A  person 
can  be  our  upholder.  A  person  can  be  our  lawgiver  and 
our  helper  and  friend;  and  when  we  think  of  God,  we 
think  of  him  as  being  all  this,  and  more,  to  man.  We  can 
love  a  person,  we  can  trust  a  person,  we  can  obey  a  person, 
we  can  revere  and  adore  a  person ;  and  when  we  think  of 
God,  we  think  of  him  as  one  to  whom  we  can  sustain  all 
these  relations  and  discharge  all  these  duties.  And  what 
we  can  do,  we  think  of  all  men  everywhere  as  capable  of 
doing.  So  that  it  is  not  only  poetry  but  philosophy  as  well, 
and  sound  religion  also,  that  says — "  Whither  shall  J  go 
from  thy  spirit?  Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  up  to  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
me."  To  put  an  inexorable  fate  or  an  inscrutable  law  in 
the  place  of  the  Divine  Personality  is  a  peculiar  feature  of 
modem  tendency ;  hence,  every  question  that  recalls  us  to 
fundamental  things  performs  a  real  service  to  thought. 
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Whatever  Hansel  failed  in  when  dealing  with  this  great 
subject,  we  can  heartily  sympathise  with  him  when  he  sajrs : 
"We  feel  that  the  Divine  Personality  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  not  a  thing  to  be  pitted  in  the  arena  of  dis- 
putation against  the  lifeless  abstractions  and  sophistical 
word-jugglings  of  Pantheism." 

(7.)  "Is  a  miracle  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  is  it  not  rather  a  mighty  power  acting  in  combination 
with  other  powers  or  forces,  and  thus  producing  a  given 
result?"  (G.) 

Laws  and  forces  in  no  way  tie  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
The  finger  of  the  Lord  is  equal  to  any  wonder  that  must 
needs  be  done  in  the  physical  order  of  things,  as  subservient 
to  some  important  end  in  the  moral  order  of  things.  Assume 
the  existence  of  a  mighty  will,  working  wisely,  and  seeking 
some  high  moral  end.  Assume  the  subordination  of  all 
physical  government  to  moral  government,  and  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  uniformity  of  nature  which  has  taken  place, 
or  may  take  place,  will  have  nothing  in  it  to  perplex 
thought  or  weaken  faith.  If  the  dead  are  brought  to  life, 
we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  a  mighty  agent  has  been  at 
work,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  "  powers  and 
forces"  in  combination  with  which  that  agent  has  acted. 
The  forces  of  nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  miracle. 
Nature  and  miracles  are  equally  the  product  of  divine 
power;  and  though  the  "marvels,"  and  "mighty  works," 
and  "signs"  may  be  manysided  things,  flashing  light, 
diamond-like,  from  every  side,  yet  we  are  sure  that  they 
neither  indicate  imperfection  of  plan  nor  disregard  for 
order.  The  mighty  loom  is  in  the  hand  of  Qod,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  sure  that  the  web  shall  be  woven,  and  the 
pattern  perfected,  though  we  may  not  comprehend  all  the 
ways  the  threads  are  shot. 

We  fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  sensitiveness 
about  "a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature."  Nature 
nowhere  shuts  her  gates  against  the  coming  in  of  her 
glorious  King.  She  has  no  laws  that  are  not  just  the 
ways  in  which  her  Lord  is  pleased  to  act.  Ask  modem 
science  to  tell  what  a  living  organism  is,  and  whence  it 
came,  and  even  modem  science  must  become  a  convert  to 
the  idea  of  the  miraculous. 

Huxley,  in  his  Hume,  bears  down  with  all  his  might 
against  miracles.   He  refuses  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle 
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as  a  "  violafcion  of  the  laws  of  nature/'  for  the  reason  that 
nature  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is ; 
the  sum  of  phenomena  presented  to  our  experience ;  the 
totality  of  events  past,  present,  and  to  come."  This  is  wide 
enough  certainly,  but  wild  as  it  is  wide.  But  the  design  of 
such  a  definition  is  very  apparent.  The  "  possibilities,"  he 
says,  "of  nature  are  infinite."  "Examination,"  he  says 
again,  "  never  reveals  a  break  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects ;"  and  thus  there  are  neither  miracles  of  creation  nor 
of  any  other  sort.  Nature  is  equal  to  every  wonder  that 
has  been  or  may  be !   Such  is  the  creed  of  science. 

R.  M.— M. 


THE  CASE  OF  JUDAS. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  individv^lity  about  the  Apostle 
Peter.  There  were  several  things  which  served  to  distin- 
guish him  from  others.  He  had  a  fair  share  of  talent, 
energy,  intelligence ;  he  was  singularly  candid,  honest,  and 
courageous;  and  he  was  characterized  by  promptness,  ardour, 
and  impulsiveness.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  readiest  of  all 
the  disciples  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  every  now 
and  then  put  to  them  by  the  "  Master ; "  but  in  undertaking 
to  be  their  spokesman  his  replies,  while  always  creditable  to 
head  and  heart,  were  not  in  all  cases  strictly  accurate.  He 
occasionally  erred  in  taking  too  much  for  granted,  or  judged 
of  others  by  himself,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  Mfe 
principle  of  procedure.  Jesus  was  under  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  sometimes  correcting  him,  and  showing  him 
that  he  bad  too  much  confidence  in  himself.  To  the  question, 

f:)intedly  addressed  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? " 
eter  made  a  noble  answer,  but  it  would  have  l^en  nobler 
still  if  it  had  been  only  all  true.  How  far  he  was  justified 
in  thus  expressing  himself,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,"  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  did  not  follow  that,  because  he  personally  believed, 
and  was  sure  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  those  for  whom  he  spoke  were  as  delightfully  certain 
at  the  time  as  he  was  himself.  His  words  strike  us  as  a 
shade  rhetorical,  and  an  element  of  haste  seems  to  mingle 
with  their  sincerity.  Peter  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
college  of  the  apostles  than  the  fact  warranted.  I  will  not 
say  he  forgot,  for  he  evidently  did  not  know,  that  there  was 
a  Judas  among  the  twelve.   Hence  Jesus  took  the  oppor- 
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tanity  to  state  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  mistake. 
"  Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and 
one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  "    (John  vi,  70.) 

We  are  apt  at  first  sight  to  think  this  a  somewhat  harsh 
utterance;  but  first  thoughts  are  not  to  be  trusted  absolutely. 
It  frequently  happens  that  second  thoughts  are  best.  Much 
depends  on  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken.  If 
they  were  uttered  slowly,  quietly,  sadly,  and  seriously,  as 
they  most  likely  were,  that  would  make  a  decided  difference. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  they  struck  the  disciples  as  harsh,  or 
as  inconsistent  with  the  speaker's  well  known  meekness, 
self-control,  and  gentleness.  They  may  have  sounded  in 
their  ears  as  sharp  or  severe ;  but  then  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  severity.  There  is  the 
severity  of  unholy  anger,  and  there  is  the  severity  of  love. 
Of  the  former  Christ  was  incapable,  but  not  of  the  latter. 
Christian  parents  are  often  more  severe  with  their  children 
than  parents  of  a  worldly  spirit  and  character;  and  if  Jesus 
never  had,  and  could  not  have  displayed  the  severity  of 
goodness,  there  would  have  been  a  fault  in  the  training  of 
the  twelve  for  the  work  of  apostleship.  On  one  occasion  ' 
Jesus  had  to  startle  Peter  by  thus  addressing  him,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan;"  so,  if  severity  was  called  for  at  the 
moment,  it  may  have  been  called  for  at  other  times.  Indeed, 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  such  a  state  that,  if  we 
are  to  be  faithful,  and  to  be  of  any  service  in  it,  we  cannot 
be  all  smoothness  and  amiability. 


twelve,"  &c.,  Jesus  was  in  a  severe  mood,  and  wished  to  set 
the  twelve  a-thinking,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  was  not  unnecessarily  severe.  And  to  prove  that  He 
was  not,  I  have  not  to  go  beyond  this  question  itself.  There 
is  about  it  what  I  would  term  a  gentle  indejiniteness. 
"  Have  not  I  chosen  you,  .  .  .  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ? " 
"  One  of  you."  He  does  not  say  who ;  and  his  object,  no 
doubt,  was  to  spare  their  feelings,  and  especially  the  feelings 
of  Judas.  He  could  have  named  that  one  of  them  who  was 
a  devil,  but  he  did  not,  for,  verse  71 — He  spake  of  Judas 
Iscariot  the  son  of  Simon :  fbr  he  it  was  that  should  betray 
him,  being  one  of  the  twelve  " — is  manifestly  added  by  the 
evangelist  in  explanation  of  verse  70.  They  came  by  and 
bye  to  know  who  was  meant,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  knew  at  the  time  to  whom  Christ  referred.  Conjecture 
and  knowledge  must  not  be  confounded.  It  may  be  asked, 
Might  not  Jesus  have  held  his  tongue  ?   I  answer,  that  was 
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a  point  for  himself  to  decide ;  and  I  might  content  myself 
with  giving  this  answer :  but  I  go  further,  and  contend  that 
speech  was  necessary.  Suppose  that  he  had  let  Peter's  reply 
to  his  question  pass  without  remark,  what  then?  The 
disciples  would  have  been  liable  to  conclude  that  Jesus  had 
no  letter  a  knowledge  of  them  than  Peter  had,  and  that 
there  was  no  devil  among  them ;  that  is,  they  would  have 
been  liable  to  fall  into  his  mistakes ;  but  mistakes  are  not 
matters  of  indifference.  Besides,  to  tell  them  that  one  of 
them  was  a  devil,  without  mentioning  any  name,  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  good  moral  influence  upon  them.  Peril  is 
inseparable  from  the  belief  that  we  are  "  all  right,"  or  from 
the  entertainment  of  too  good  an  opinion  of  ourselves ;  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  cultivate  a  habit  of  self- 
examination.  The  question  we  are  considering  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  Judas  a  particular  good;  and  so  impressed  is 
Bengel  with  this  circumstance  that,  in  his  notes  on  the 
passage,  he  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  "  Here  was 
the  point  when  Judas  ought  to  have  repented." 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  twelve  were  not  adf- 
elected  to  the  apostolic  office.  Jesus  was  beforehand  with 
them.  He  invariably  speaks  of  himself  as  choosing  them. 
His  election  of  them  was  his  own  free  act.  He  was  not 
pressed  to  choose  them.  He  was  not  asked  either  by  them- 
selves or  their  friends  to  choose  them.  We  do  not  read 
that  Judas,  e.  g.,  one  day  approached  him,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  under  his  care  and  trained  to  be  an  apostle.  None  of 
the  twelve  could  have  preferred  a  request  of  this  sort ;  for 
what  knowledge  had  they  either  of  Christ's  future,  or  his 
ultimate  designs  with  regard  to  them  ?  They  had  to  wait 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  them ;  and  Jesus  was  careful  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  his  person,  work,  sufferings, 
and  plans  only  as  ihev  were  able  to  bear  it.  Choosing  them 
did  not  necemiate  their  choice  of  him.  Many  appear  to 
have  been  bidden  follow  him  who  did  not  obey.  Some  had 
one  excuse  to  plead,  and  some  had  another.  The  young  man 
in  the  Gospel  was  directed  to  sell  his  "  srea,t  possessions  " 
and  come  and  follow  Christ ;  but  Christ  caSed  him  seemingly 
to  the  apostleship  in  vain.  We  are  told  that  he  went  away 
sorrowful.  His  many  excellencies  notwithstanding,  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  and  he  was 
suiTered  to  go  his  way.  Christ  will  have  neither  slaves  nor 
conscripts.  His  followers  must  be  volunteers.  The  choosing 
was  not  ^11  on  Christ's  side.  The  twelve  had  to  consent  to 
follow  him ;  and  they  did,  Judas  not  excepted.    They  as 
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really  cbose  him,  as  he  chose  them  ;  but  his  choice  of  them 
preceded  their  choice  of  him ;  and  of  this  they  were  them- 
selves fully  aware.  When  he  asked,  Have  not  I  chosen  you 
twelve?  they  were  not  in  a  position,  and  they  had  no 
inclination,  to  contradict  him.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  they  had  one  and  all  received  a  call  to  the  apostleship 
from  himself.  They  would  not  have  dared  to  thrust  them- 
selves upon  him,  had  he  not  intimated  to  them  that  he 
wanted  them  that  they  might  be  ever  with  him,  and  be 
prepared  for  being  his  witnesses  after  his  decease.  What  was 
true  of  one  of  the  twelve  was  true  of  all — they  were  chosen 
by  Christ.  And  I  would  here  observe  that  election  to  the 
apostolic  offi.ce  was  distinct  from  election  to  salvation,  Judas 
was  undoulbtedly  chosen  to  the  apostleship,  but  he  was  not 
chosen  to  salvation.  The  one  choice  did  not  imply  the 
other ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Jesus  did  not 
regard  Judas  as  one  who  had  been  chosen  to  eternal  life.  If 
he  had  so  regarded  him,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would 
have  thus  addressed  the  twelve : — "  I  speak  not  of  you  all ; 
/  know  whom  I  have  chosen ;  but  that  the  Scripture  may- 
be fulfilled,  he  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me."  Of  course  it  was  Judas's  own  fault  that 
he  was  not  chosen  to  salvation.  If  he  had  been  a  real 
follower  of  Christ  he  would  have  been  chosen  to  salvation ; 
and  if  he  had  continued  to  follow  him,  he  would  not  have 
finally  perished. 

As,  however,  Jesus  was  beforehand  with  the  twelve,  in 
electing  them  to  the  apostolic  office,  so  God  is  beforehand 
with  them  whom  he  spiritually  separates  from  the  world, 
or  places  among  his  elect  ones.  I  have  no  idea  that  sinners 
would  seek  him,  if  he  did  not  first  seek  them.  He  reveals 
the  Gospel  to  them,  calls  them  to  believe  it,  and  plies  them 
by  his  Spirit  and  subordinate  agents  with  motives  to  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  it.  He  thus  manifests  his  interest  in 
them,  and  signifies  his  willingness  to  make  them  his  own,  and 
his  own  for  ever ;  but  none  are  actually  chosen  to  salvation 
until  they  become  believers  in  Christ.  His  choice  of  them  is 
conditioned  on  their  choice  of  Jesus  as  their  Saviour — their 
choice  of  him.  But  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  as  they 
can  believe  and  choose  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  choosing  God  himself,  God  must  deal  with  them,  and, 
in  his  providence,  bring  salvation  nigh  them.  The  inquiry. 
Can  I  become  one  of  the  elect  ?  resolves  itself  into — Can  I 
believe  the  Gospel,  or  accept  of  Jesus  as  my  Saviour  ? 
Faith  in  him  is  the  unmeritorious  condition  of  salvation 
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and  election,  as  included  in  salvation,  so  that  election  does 
not  precede,  but  follow  faith.  It  is  God  who  generously 
chooses  sinners  to  salvation,  but  how  ?  Without  or  before 
faith  ?  No,  but  through  faith,  as  is  clear  &om  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 
"  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  Grod  for  you, 
brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  chosen 
you  through  belief  of  the  truth."  To  remain  in  unbelief 
and  sin  is,  consequently,  the  way  never  to  be  elected. 

Peter  had  no  notion  but  that  the  twelve  were  all  as  sincerely 
attached  to  Christ,  and  as  much  imder  obligation  to  him  as 
he  was  himself,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  "  Have  not 
I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  ia  a  devU  ? "  The 
reference,  as  John  afterwards  learned,  was  to  Judas,  the 
betrayer.  "  He  spoke  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon," 
&C.  The  reading  in  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is: — "He  spake  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Simon 
Iscariot,"  &c.  And  the  explanation  given  by  Bengel  is  that 
both  Judas  and  Simon,  his  father,  bore  the  name  of  Iscariot 

That  Judas  was  one  of  the  twelve  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  evangelist  admits  that  he  was — ^^bevng  one  of  the 
twelve."  "  Should,"  in  the  clause,  "  for  he  it  was  that  shoidd 
betray  him,"  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  would,  or 
as  expressing  the  idea  of  simple  futurity.  John  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Judas  to  betray  Jesus,  or  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Judas  all  along  to  betray  him,  or 
that  the  betrayal  was  the  result  of  divine  impulse  or  a 
divine  decree.  It  is  astonishing,  and  in  some  of  its  aspects 
perhaps  mysterious,  that  one  of  the  twelve  should,  for  thirty 

Eieces  of  silver  (£4, 10s.  of  our  money),  have  sold  Jesus  to 
is  enemies ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did,  and  that  he  acted 
freely  throughout.  Foreknown  it  was  that  he  would,  but 
foreordained  it  was  not, — otherwise  it  was  a  pity  of  him,  and 
unaccountable  that  Christ  should  have  branded  him  as 
"  a  devil."  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil  ?"  These  are  remarkable  words,  even  as  they  fall 
on  our  ears.  What  a  hold  they  must  have  taken  of  the 
memories  of  the  twelve !  As  they  stand  in  the  original,  it 
is  difficult  to  translate  the  passage.  Dean  Alford  says — 
"The  English  version,  'a  devil,'  is  certainly  too  strong; 
devilish  would  be  better,  but  not  unobjectionable."  The 
Greek  word  for  devU  signifies  a  slanderer  or  acmser,  but 
more  is  meant  by  the  clause,  "  And  one  of  you  is  a  devil," 
than  that  one  of  them  was  an  accuser  or  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
disciples  of  Christ  should  have  taken  offence  at  his  teaching, 
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gone  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  but  that  one  who 
stood  so  close  to  the  person  of  Christ  as  Judas,  who  saw  all, 
or  nearly  all,  his  miracles,  and  who  lived  in  direct  contact 
with  his  ministry — one,  in  short,  who  was  honoured  with  a 
call  to  the  apostleship  and  admitted  to  the  most  intimate 
fellowship,  should  have  not  merely  deserted  but  betrayed 
him,  is  an  event  so  extraordinary  that,  had  it  not  occurred, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Evangelists  never  would  have 
invented  it.  The  betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas,  who  was 
one  of  the  twelve,  was  so  heinous  a  sin  that  we  cannot 
adequately  account  for  its  commission,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  became,  not  the  mere  tool,  but  the  tempfe  of 
Satan — who  is,  by  pre-eminence,  the  Devil.  Not  that  there 
was  any  coercion  in  the  matter ;  but  in  the  base  transaction 
he  and  Satan  were  joint  actors.  What  is  asserted  is  not 
that  Judas  was  a  demoniac.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
him  if  that  had  been  all.  Demoniacs  were  persons  whose 
bodies  were  possessed  by  unclean  spirits ;  but  it  was  the 
soul  of  Judas  of  which  Satan  had  possession.  In  acting  as 
he  did  from  first  to  last,  he  showed  that  he  was  in  league 
with  or  under  the  instigation  of  Satan.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  devil,  or  that  he  was  every  whit  as  bad  as 
the  devil ;  but  more  is  affirmed  than  that  he  had  a  devil. 


mind  of  Jesus  was,  that  Judas  was  the  child  of  Satan,  and 
would  get  more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  fall 
more  and  more  imder  his  power,  or  that  he  was  devil-like 
in  spirit  and  character,  and  was  being  used  by  Satan  as  his 
instrument  in  efiecting  certain  of  his  hellish  purposes.  In 
a  word,  the  thought  is,  to  quote  from  John  Trapp^  that 
Judas  was  "fearfully  Satanized;"  and  we  the  less  hesitate 
to  connect  Satan  with  him  that  we  are  informed  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  that,  after  the  sop  was 
handed  to  Judas,  "Satan  entered  into  him."  He  found 
Judas  ready  to  his  hands,  and  he  made  use  of  him  without 
overriding  his  free  agency ;  for  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  That 
thxm  doest  do  quickly."  Judas  should  have  been  a  saint, 
and  an  eminent  saint.  Considering  the  privileges  involved 
in  being  one  of  the  twelve,  he  should  have  been  an  angel ; 
but,  alas !  he  was  not.  He  was  a  devU;  and  this  he  was 
bound  to  be,  if  he  did  not  profit  by  the  teaching,  the 
miracles,  and  the  example  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the  whole 
truth  to  allege  that  we  may  sink  the  man  in  the  brute. 
We  cannot  become  devils  fiterally;  but  we  may  become 
incarnate  fiends.   We  may,  by  yielding  to  temptation,  and 
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by  the  practice  of  evil,  so  put  on  Satan  that  all  who  see 
into  us  will  feel  inclined  to  represent  us  as  devils ;  and  the 
career  of  Judas  should  be  a  solemn  warning.  To  turn  out 
as  he  did,  we  have  but  to  play  the  part  which  he  did — 
abuse  our  privileges,  or  idolize  self  and  live  for  self. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  most  readers  of  the  Gospels 
that  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  conspicuous  about  the 
election  of  Judas  to  Uie  apostolic  office,  and  yet  how  to 
explain  it  they  hardly  know.  The  difficulties  with  which 
it  is  burdened  lie  not  so  much  on  the  side  of  Judas  as  on 
the  side  of  the  chooser — Christ.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Judas  should  have  accepted  the  call  to  the  apostleship.  For 
(1.)  he  was  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  and  (2.) 
he  shared  to  the  full  extent  the  worldly  expectations  of  the 
Jews  with  respect  to  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  why  did 
Jesus  make  choice  of  him  as  one  of  the  twelve  ?  It  is  all  the 
more  mysterious  that  he  showed  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  .  the  character  of  Judas,  or  ignorant  that  he  would  be  base 
enough  to  betray  him.  The  choosing  of  him  would  be 
slightly  more  intellimble  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  Judas 
was  once  a  genuine  loUower  of  Christ ;  but  this  cannot  be 
shown ;  and  it  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot — 
that,  were  it  proved  a  hundred  times,  it  would  not  remove 
the  chief  difficulties  which  group  themselves  around  his 
election  to  the  apostleship.  Tne  question  continues  to  press 
itself  upon  us — Why  did  Jesus  choose  him,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  he  was  of  a  covetous  disposition,  and  that  he  would 
be  guilty  of  theft  and  treachery  ?  It  may  be  thought  that, 
possessing  the  knowledge  of  Judas's  future,  which  he  did,  it 
was  not  kind  in  Christ  to  give  him  a  place,  and  retain  him 
among  the  twelve ;  but  this  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a 
tenable  position.  Are  parents  to  blame  for  the  education 
which  they  give  a  son,  because,  forsooth,  he  turns  it  to  bad 
account  ?  As  little  was  Jesus  to  blame  for  the  privileges  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  called  Judas,  because  he  chose  to 
abuse  them;  he  was  placed  in  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  getting  his  soul  saved,  and  if  he  failed  to  take  advantage, 
of  them,  it  is  he  that  must  bear  all  the  blame. 

That  Jesus  had  good  reasons  for  choosing  Judas,  and 
acting  toward  him  as  faithfully  and  kindly  as  he  did,  does 
not  iwimit  of  dispute ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  try  to  discover  as 
many  of  them  as  we  can  without  indulging  our  curiosity 
over  much.  A  few  things  are  plain,  and  with  the  brief 
statement  of  them  I  shall  conclude  the  article. 

(1.)  The  intimacy  of  Judas  with  Christ  lends  weight  to 
the  testimony  which  conscience  constraimed  him  ^^^^g^^ 
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the  innocmce  of  Jems : — "  I  have  sinned,  in  tifiat  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood/'  is  the  language  of  one  who 
must  have  known  had  there  been  any  flaws  in  the  virtue  or 
piety  of  Christ. 

(2.)  The  darkness  that  was  in  Judas  is  a  set-off  to  the 
light  that  was  in  Jestts. — It  would  puzzle  us  to  name  any- 
thing more  affecting  than  Christ's  treatment  of  Judas,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  study  it  and  not  have  one's  conceptions 
of  the  self-command,  patience,  wisdom,  tenderness,  and  love 
of  Christ  greatly  heightened. 

(3.)  The  history  of  Judxis  is  fraught  with  most  useful 
lessons. — We  are  prone  to  imagine  that  if  we  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  Jesus— had  seen  his  shape  and  heard  his  voice, 
we  must  have  been  infallibly  saved.  We  are  prone  to 
imagine  that,  if  God  was  to  make  certain  changes  in  our 
circumstances  and  relations,  if  he  were  to  deal  more  gener- 
ously with  us  in  the  matter  of  privileges,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  come  short  of  "salvation  with  etemiJ 
glory;"  but  this  is  all  delusion,  as  the  case  of  Judas  ex- 
pressively shows.  Privilege  is  privilege ;  but  no  amount  of 
privilege  secures  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the  rewards 
annexed.  It  would  be  a  gross  blunder  to  argue  from  the 
hjrpocrisy  or  unbelief  of  Judas  to  the  hypocrisy  or  unbelief  of 
the  other  disciples.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  stood  true  to 
Christ  and  his  cause ;  but  Judas,  instead  of  being  a  gainer, 
was  a  tremendous  loser  by  his  election  to  the  apostolic 
office,  and  his  corporeal  nearness  to  Jesus.  He  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  privilege ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
Jesus  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  devil."  Yes,  and  if  we  do  not 
repent  toward  God,  believe  in  Christ,  and  turn  away  from 
our  iniquity,  sin  will  convert  us  into  devil-like  creatures,  and 
be  our  utter  ruin.  G.  C. — B. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 
The  Shareholders  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  have  been 
plunged  into  deep  distress.  Suppose  that  the  intelligence 
should  be  flashed  some  day  along  the  telegraphic  wires  that 
a  British,  American,  or  Continental  millionaire,  pitying  the 
sufferings  of  our  unsuspecting  fellow-countrymen,  and 
having  no  family  of  his  own,  had  generously  resolved  to 
pay  down  several  millions  of  pounds,  that  the  claims  which 
were  standing  against  them  might  be  fully  met.  What 
good  news  the  tidings  would  be  at  the  head  of  every  news- 
a.per  placard,  and  at  the  top  of  the  daily  sheet  itself, 
ELi£F  FOR  THE  Shabeholdebs  !   This  would  indeed  be 
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gospel  to  them.  At  first  they  might  doubt  the  veracity  of 
the  announcement ;  but  when  it  would  turn  out  that  the 
liquidators  had  been  really  communicated  with  by  the  philan- 
thropist referred  to,  and  that  their  labours  had  been  brought 
8ud(knly  to  an  end,  faith  would  triumph,  and  oh  what  joy 
would  fill  their  hearts.  They  would  be  a  "blessed  people" 
whenever  they  would  "  hear  the  joyful  sound."  And  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  only  conditions  on  which  a  full 
discharge  would  be  granted  them  were  these:  First,  that 
they  should  each  and  all  of  them  sign  a  declaration  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  thein  benefactor;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  should  hang  his  picture,  well  framed,  in  the  best  room 
in  their  respective  dwellings,  would  they  not  crowd  eagerly 
to  sign  the  document  at  the  prescribed  place,  and  vie  with 
one  another  as  to  the  expensiveness  and  richness  of  the 
frame  in  which  the  likeness  of  their  beloved  deliverer  would 
be  suspended  on  their  walls  ? 

Now,  are  we  not  all,  as  a  race,  by  wicked  works,  ruined 
shareholders  in  the  City  of  Destruction  Bank  ?  We  cannot 
save  or  help  ourselves.  But  Jesus,  who  was  rich,  Oh,  how 
rich!  became  poor,  Oh,  how  poor!  that  we,  through  his 
poverty,  might  be  made  rich.  Me  *'  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all. '  He  "  blotted  out  the  handwriting  that  was  against 
us."  The  tidings  have  been  telegraphed  to  us  in  the  volume 
of  the  Book.  Let  us  *'  hear,  that  our  souls  may  live."  Let 
us  obtain  in  a  moment,  like  the  thousands  of  Pentecost  and 
the  jailer  of  Philippi,  peace  in  believing.  Let  justification 
and  sanctification  be  united  in  our  experience,  a  complete 
dischai'ge  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  such  a  love  to  our 
gracious  Redeemer  as  will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life. 
Let  us  press  forward  to  sign  the  believing  acknowledgment 
of  obligation.  Let  us  hang  the  photographed  image  of 
Jesus  in  the  best  chamber  of  the  heart.  Let  us  be  found 
regularly  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  testify  our  gratitude 
and  love.  And  may  our  entire  liv^  be  lives  of  devotion  to 
his  cross,  his  person,  his  commandments,  and  his  cause ! 


NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 
Doctrme$  of  the  Word:  being  a  reply  to  "  Doctrines  of  the  Church." 
By  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Bowman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uddingston. 
Kelso:  J.     J.  K.  Rutherford. 

DuEiKO  Dr.  Bowman's  ministry  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  Westmore- 
land, a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  a  clergyman  when  on  a  Mission 
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Enterprifle  in  that  town,  entitled,  The  DocUinea  of  the  Chwreh, 
which  claimed  for  all  the  priests  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  who 
had  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  the  very  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  the  Roman  Catholic  ministrant  assumes. 
In  the  truly  eloquent  and  evangelical  pamphlet  before  us.  Dr. 
Bowman  triumphantly  exposes  the  groundlessness  and  unscriptural- 
ness  of  these  assumptions.  He  shows  consecutively  that coming 
to  the  church  "  and  coming  to  Christ "  are  totally  different  things; 
that  the  soul  of  man  cannot  be  regenerated  by  water  baptism,  bat 
only  "  by  the  Spirit,  through  the  truth ; "  and  that  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession, Uie  Confessional,  Priestly  Absolution,  and  the  Ileal  Presence 
in  the  Eucharist  are  hollow  figments.  The  author  has  been  much 
helped  in  the  composition  of  this  powerful  tractate,  not  only  by 
extensive  reading  on  the  topics  treated,  as  his  numerous  quotations 
from  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  testify,  but  also  by  having  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  J esus.  Thus,  we  read  at 
page  15— 

And  as  the  most  powerful  mind  cannot  by  its  own  unaided  energy 
change  the  texture,  colour,  or  shape,  or  position  of  the  smallest  atomic 
portion  which  it  contemplates — ^as  it  is  powerless  in  the  material  world 
without  the  aid  of  a  physical  instrument — so  the  most  powerful  physical 
operation,  or  succession  of  operations,  can  effect  no  change  in  the  texture 
of  the  soul.  You  cannot  produce  puritv,  and  peace,  and  holy  love  in  a 
heart  which  has  for  long  years  sheltered  a  brood  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
malign  purposes,  and  impure  desires,  by  an  operation  which  reaches  no 
deeper  than  the  skin.  Such  an  operation  is  aosurdly  unfitted  to  secure 
moral  results.  There  is  nothing  revealed  to  us  which  proves  that  even 
the  Holy  Spirit  secures  these  results  in  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  mind.  Grod  invariably 
respects  his  own  laws  in  the  spiritual  realm  ;  and  we  have  the  clearest 
testimony  in  his  revealed  Wonl  that  the  potent  sway  of  truth  alone — 
Bible  truth — truth  revealed  by  Gk)d — truth  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
— can  so  affect  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  as  to  produce  the  salutary 
change  in  his  character,  disposition,  and  conduct  which  we  term  the 
new  birth,  or  regeneration." 


We  fill  up  a  comer  at  the  close  of  this  issue  by  informing  our 
readers  concerning  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Atkinson  of  London, 
the  author  of  the  article  on  Foreknowledge."  He  is  Secretary 
of  the  "  Christian  Community  " — ^a  Society  which  was  instituted 
in  the  metropolis  by  John  Wesley  in  1772.  It  takes  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  supply  of  preachers,  clerical  and  lay,  for  the  hospitals 
and  refuges  of  that  great  city.  Mr.  Atkinson  makes  out  a  scheme 
that  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher's  plan, 
by  which  a  regular  system  of  preaching  is  kept  up  on  the  Lord's 
day  among  the  sick  and  destitute.  Ever  since  he  chanced  to 
pick  up  a  volume  of  the  Dayatar  at  a  bookstall,  Mr.  A.  has  been 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
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"  I  HEAR  that  you  are  wanted  in  London — is  it  so  ? " — "  It 
is."  "And  do  you  intend  to  go?" — ^"Not  at  present." 
"  Glad  to  hear  it.  And  now  let  me  give  you  a  rule  which 
we  had  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The 
sentinel  must  never  leave  his  post  till  his  commanding 
officer  sends  him  relief.  Good  morning."  Such  was  the 
conversation  we  had  one  day,  on  accidentally  meeting  with 
the  late  Captain  Burnett,  of  Monboddo,  who  had  taken  a 
deep  and  practical  interest  in  our  Albion  Street  Mission. 
His  words  left  a  deep  impression  on  our  mind,  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  a  calculation  which  led  us  twice  to 
decline  invitations  to  labour  in  the  great  metropolis,  while 
our  new  experiment  was  in  its  first  stage.  The  "  relief " 
had  not  appeared,  and  to  give  up  the  work  to  any  one  not 
likely  to  carry  it  forward  was  a  thought  which  we  could 
not  for  a  moment  entertain. 

But  a  visit  to  London,  about  this  time,  brought  about  a 
state  of  yet  greater  perplexity  in  our  personal  experience. 
Having  done  some  special  work  for  the  Timea,  the  editor 
was  so  satisfied  with  it  that,  besides  handing  us  a  fifty 
pound  note  across  the  table,  he  asked  if  we  would  accept 
a  permanent  appointment  on  the  stafi^  of  that  journal. 
Looked  at  from  a  political  and  a  worldly  point  of  view  ^ 
that  invitation  was  invaluable,  but  we  decided  to  remain  ' 
at  our  post  until  our  Great  Commander  should  send  us  a 
"Relief." 

And  the  relief  did  come.   Three  years  after  the  time 
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these  offers  were  declined,  a  young  man,  whom  we  had 
helped  forward  into  the  field  of  the  temperance  enterprise 
as  a  public  lecturer,  became  concerned  about  the  spiritual 
fitate  of  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  called 
Bervie,  where  he  had  been  lecturing,  and  wrote  to  us 
urging  the  need  of  some  special  effort  being  made  for  the 

Eeople  there.  He  concluded  thus: — ^" Perhaps  you  may' 
ave  heard  that  I  have  been  led  to  change  my  views  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  am  now  a  Congregationalist."  The 
noble  lady  who  had  been  our  help-meet,  or  rather  help-Tiio^, 
in  all  our  undertakings,  on  hearing  us  read  these  words, 
quietly  said: — "Get  him  here;  set  him  to  preach;  he  may 
be  the  relief."  We  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
discovered  the  very  kind  of  talent  which  was  wanted  to 
carry  on  the  farm,  while  he  would  have  been  less  likely  to 
have  "taken  in"  the  waste.  Thus  released,  we  accepted  a 
hearty  and  urgent  invitation  from  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  of 
London,  to  meet  a  few  ministers  and  other  brethren  in 
private  conference  at  the  Milton  Club  there,  with  a  view  to 
consider  what  might  best  be  done  to  improve  the  moral 
wastes  of  that  "  great  metropolis."  It  was  an  interesting 
meeting.  Having  given  some  accouipit  of  our  work  in  the 
Bowl  Road,  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  said — 
^*  Can't  you  come  and  do  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
London?  We  like  to  see  a  thing  as  well  as  to  believe  in  it" 
This  was  not  Mr.  Morley's  opinion.  He  held  that  every 
Christian  church  should  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  con- 
version of  all  who  are  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  and 
urged  this  principle  with  much  earnestness  and  practical 
illustration.  Coming  from  a  lay  brother,  this  was  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  we  could  not  help  feeling,  as  we  sat 
down  to  consider  it,  that  Mr.  Morley  was  the  best  theologian 
present. 

Not  long  after  this,  but  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  we 
received  from  Mr.  Morley  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "I 
think  matters  have  now  progressed  to  a  point  which  will 
result  in  your  being  invited  to  London,"  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  might  accept  the  invitation,  he  said — "My 
impression  is  that  you  would  seek  to  interest  the  churches 
in  London  in  the  work  of  Evangelization ;  that  you  would 
not  aim  merely  to  get  v/p  &  model  scheme  for  others  to 
imitate,  but  that,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  church 
as  such  to  undertake  this  work,  you  would  seek  to  induce 
individual  churches  to  begin  it,  and  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  those  which  have  already  begun."  Encouraged 
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by  these  sentiments,  we  arranged  to  give  three  months  te 
the  London  churches,  holding  special  meetings,  to  be 
appointed  by  a  local  committee,  while  our  ''Relief'  managed 
to  get  away  from  his  temperance  agency  for  a  limited  time. 
The  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  referring  to  our  work  in 
connection  with  these  early  efforts,  recently  said — "Many  will 
remember  that,  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  Church  of  Christ  seemed  to  realize  almost  for  the  first 
time  that  we  had  heathens  amongst  our  population  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  mission  fields  abroad*  Tne  speeches  and 
addresses  then  delivered  from  time  to  time  tended  to  deepen 
the  conviction  that  an  energetic  effort  should  be  made  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  those  who,  although  within  the  sowad  of 
the  church-going  bell,  were  as  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  any  of  those  to  whom  missionaries  made  known  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  with  an  energy,  a 
devotion,  and  a  munificent  liberality  beyond  all  praise, 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  as  it  had  never  been  brought  before,  and  the  work 
was  taken  up  with  a  spirit  and  determination  which  soon 
produced  good  results. 

"  Our  northern  brother  threw  himself  into  the  work  heart 
and  soul.  He  had  strong  faith  that,  if  the  Gospel  were 
simply  and  faithfully  preached,  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
power  of  God  anywhere,  everywhere.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  the  simple  and  solid  ground  on  which  he  stands,  and  the 
results  of  twenty  years'  work  in  this  direction  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  no  slight  testimony  to  the  wisdom,  devotion,  and 
energy  with  which  that  work  has  been  carried  on.  The 
agents  of  the  Society  have  been  wisely  chosen  and  kindly 
encouraged,  the  result  being  that  in  many  a  district  to-day 
many  are  adorning  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  by  a  consistent 
walk,  who  had  long  been  dead  to  things  divine." 

We  had  the  treasure  in  the  earthen  vessels,  that  "  the 
excellency  of  the  power"  might  be  of  God. 

Having  been  told,  when  a  boy,  that  in  London  a  man 
might  be  hung  for  stealing  a  penny  candle,  and  that 
skeletons  were  to  be  seen  at  different  points  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  hanging  in  chains  as  a  "  terror  to  evil 
doers,"  our  first  impressions  of  the  great  metropolis  were 
not  likely  to  be  very  favourable;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
moved, for  we  had  not  been  long  at  work  until  we  found 
that  life  and  property  were  as  safe  in  London  as  they  would 
have  been  at  one  time  in  the  Bowl  Eoad  of  Aberdeen — 
if,  indeed,  not  safer.   For  thirty  years  we  have  walked 
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its  streets,  hy  night  and  by  day,  visited  its  lowest  dens  with 
Christian  missionaries,  spoken  to  the  roughest  of  the  roughs 
in  the  E^t  End,  and  never  once  had  any  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  masses,  found  a  soft  side  in  the  hardest  heart, 
and  an  impressibility  as  to  spiritual  thin^,  when  speaking 
to  the  outcast,  which  is  not  so  characteristic  of  the  same  sort 
of  denizens  in  Scotland. 

But  London  has  not  been  long  so.  The  late  Dr.  Halley, 
Principal  of  New  College,  in  a  review  of  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence  of  London,  said : — "  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that 
on  coming  to  London,  country  people  were  disgusted,or  rather, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  considering  the  difference  of  taste  in 
those  times,  delighted  with  seeing  human  bodies  hanging  on 
gibbets,  food  for  dogs  and  carrion  birds  at  Hounslow  Heath 
and  Finchley  Common.  Foreigners  sailing  up  the  Thames 
saw  what  would  shock  Hindoos,  pirates  dropping  to  pieces 
on  their  gibbets  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  I  have  seen 
nine  persons — ^men  and  women — ^hung  from  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol  in  one  morning,  for  crimeq  committed  in  the 
county  of  SuiTey — ^not  a  specially  wicked  county  you  will 
say.  On  Sunday  morning  I  have  seen  prize  fighting  on 
Blackheath,  and  the  attendants  not  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  but  carriages  waiting,  and  many  of  those  who  came 
in  them  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  event.  In  a  place  as 
public  as  Greenwich  Park,  I  have  seen  the  British  soldier 
tied  up  to  the  triangle  and  flogged  in  the  sight  of  persons 
going  to  church.  Sunday  morning,  with  our  gentry,  was  a 
great  time  for  duelling,  and  many  a  gentleman,  on  Sunday 
morning,  was  sent  to  give  his  final  account  thus  unprepared. 
Nearly  all  dinner  parties  were  scenes  of  disgusting  in- 
temperance. It  was  not  surprising;  that  otner  classes 
followed  the  example  which  was  set  by  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Profane  swearing  was  common ;  the  gentle- 
man swore  at  his  butler ;  the  coachman  at  his  horses ;  the 
huckster  at  his  donkey;  the  poor  blind  fiddler  at  his  dog. 
And  now  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  morals  of 
this  country  as  to  religion !  Our  forefathers  looked  out  of 
dim  and  hazy  windows  on  crowds  for  whom  they  felt  they 
could  do  nothing ;  and  now  no  man  or  woman  in  the  courts 
of  this  great  city  is  regarded  as  utterly  hopeless,  or  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  city  missionaries.  Tou  have  expended  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  Sunday  Schools,  and  on  town  and 
city  missionaries,  and  you  have  been  abundantly  compen- 
sated in  the  elevation  of  the  whole  moral  character  of  this 
country.    In  the  last  fifty  years  the  change  is  wonderful'' 
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Nor  was  it  necessary  to  go  much  farther  back  to  get  proof 
of  the  bad  state  of  moral  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian 
sentiment,  which  prevailed  even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  example,  Hansard  tells  us  that,  in  1802,  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  suppression  of  bull  baiting,  and  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  12. 

During  the  debate,  Mr.  Windham  declared  that  this  sys- 
tem of  reform  arose  out  of  Jacobinism,  and  religious  fanati- 
cism. "  Were  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  certain  that  the  bull 
did  not  experience  pleasure  from  it?  Bulls  once  baited 
were  called  'game-bulls,'  for  they  are  more  anxious  to  attack 
the  dogs  than  others.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  least  cruel 
of  all  field  sports,  and  cherished  those  feelings,  which  were 
the  best  support  of  loyalty,  and  the  greatest  protection, 
both  of  church  and  state." 

Colonel  Grosvenor  followed  on  the  same  side,  declaring 
that,  "  if  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  between  the  bull 
dogs  and  the  bulls,  the  death  warrant  of  the  country  was 
signed." 

Mr.  Courtenay  proposed  bringing  over  Corsican  bulls, 
which,  he  understood,  were  particularly  adapted  for  the 
sport,  and  wound  up  by  trusting  that,  "  as  bull  baiting  had 
proved  so  conducive  to  the  happiness,  both  of  the  human 
and  the  brute  creatures,  and  so  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  constitution,  our  national  character,  and  morality, 
the  House  would  never  consent  to  abolish  so  invaluable  a 
practice ! " 

Verily,  the  former  days  were  not  better  than  these  in 
which  we  live. 

From  the  warm  and  true  hearted  brethren  we  met 
with  among  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  we  received 
much  encouragement,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  hearing  them,  in  private  and  in  snug  social  coteries, 
relate  past  experiences,  and  give  us  some  of  their  remin- 
iscences. The  late  Dr.  Burder,  of  St.  Thomas'  Square 
Church,  Hackney,  was  rich  in  stores  of  the  past.  Speaking 
about  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  for  example,  he  told  us  that 
he  heard  him  address  some  home  missionaries,  who  were 
being  sent  out  from  Surrey  Chapel  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  way 
he  could  never  forget.  In  describing  a  Home  Missionary, 
he  said — "A  Home  Missionary  should  be  a  man  with  a 
sound  mind,  in  a  strong  body,  having  a  decent  set  of  brains 
in  his  head,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  He  should 
know  his  mother  tongue  well,  and  how  to  use  it.  He 
should  not  read  many  books,  but  be  well  up  in  the  Bible, 
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and  when  on  his  travels,  carry  it  in  one  pocket,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  other,  thinking  out  his  sermons 
by  the  way.  As  he  is  neither  made  of  sugar  nor  salt,  he 
will  not  melt,  but  there  is  a  new  invention  called  an 
umbrella,  one  of  which  we  can  get  for  little  money,  which 
will  keep  off  the  rain  when  it 's  wet,  and  do  for  a  walking 
stick  when  it's  dry.  He  should  not  be  over  particular 
about  the  quality  of  his  bed,  for  his  Master  had  not  always 
a  soft  one,  while  at  times  he  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head. 
Such  an  Evangelist  is  Qod  sent." 

Returning  home,  we  found  that  the  work  there  continued 
to  prosper.  The  lectures,  the  Temperance  Society,  the 
Penny  Bank,  the  Bible  Mission,  were  all  in  vigour, 
while  able  lecturers  were  seldom  awanting.  Amongst  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  was  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who,  when  Lord  Rector  of  Mareschal  College  and  University, 
paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  meetings,  and  among  other  things 
said — "  There  is  nothing,  even  in  this  thriving  and  ancient 
city  of  Aberdeen,  nothing  even  in  the  splendour  of  its 
streets,  the  stir  of  its  harbour,  or  the  excellencies  of  its 
many  institutions,  which  has  a  more  true  interest  for  the 
philanthropist  and  the  patriot  than  the  work  which  has 
been  carrying  on  amonest  you ;  for  if  I  rightly  understand 
the  object  of  that  work,  it  is  to  substitute  order  where 
there  was  disorder,  industry  where  there  was  idleness, 
elecmlvneas  where  there  was  filth,  decorum  where  there  was 
incivility,  and,  above  all,  godliness  where,  to  sajjr  the  leasts 
there  was  recklessness  and  carelessness.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
blessed  mission." 

The  way  being  now  clear,  our  regular  work  began ;  but 
whether  our  twenty  years'  continuous  labour  and  visitation, 
in  all  the  counties  of  England,  to  churches,  conferences,  and 
such  like  gatherings,  with  our  noble  treasurer,  will  a^ord 
any  ground  for  further  reminiscences,  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  our  own  judgment  we  cannot  but  feel  that  much  of 
what  has  already  been  said  must  have  appeared  egotistical ; 
but  believing  that  young  men  especially  will  learn  by  such 
fiftcts  as  have  been  adduced  to  understand  ^  Ood  in  Providence, 
we  are  content  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  feeling  in  the  hope 
that  Christian  youth  especially  may  be  encouraged  to  look 
aloft  and  go-ahead.  To  write  the  "  Reminiscences  "  has  been 
a  labour  of  love ;  and  if  they  have  done  any  good,  to  our 
Divine  Master  be  all  the  glory. 

J.  H.  W.— L. 
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Biren  of  waters  nm  down  mine  eyes  beoanie  they  kept  not  thy  law.*' 
— FIBALK  cxiz.  136. 

Excepting  the  mercy  of  Qod  and  the  grandeur  of  his  works, 
there  is  not  another  study  so  extensive  as  the  wickedness  of 
man.  When  we  think  of  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
China  who  have  scarcely  so  much  of  the  religious  principle 
as  to  make  them  superstitious — the  whole  of  whose  morality 
is  coerced  by  the  civil  magistrate — a  specimen  of  whose 
control  we  have  in  the  infanticide  which  prevails  to  such  a 
dreadful  extent  throughout  that  empire  of  darkness,  pollu- 
tion, and  cruelty:  When  we  think  again  of  the  hundred 
millions  of  Hindostan,  where  all  the  inspiration  to  virtue  is 
such  an  idol  as  Juggernaut  or  Sceva ;  and  where  British 
power  still  experiences  so  much  difficulty  in  repressing  the 
burning  of  widows,  the  murder  of  children,  and  the  exposure 
of  aged  parents :  When  we  think  of  the  ninety  millions  of 
the  tribes  of  Africa,  ignorant  and  bloody  as  the  wild  beasts 
of  their  deserts:  When  we  think  of  the  extensive  sway 
of  the  imposture  of  Mohammed,  with  all  its  debasing, 
cruel,  and  corrupting  influences.  When  we  turn  to  what  is 
called  Christendom,  and  reflect  how  in  Russia,  and  Austria, 
and  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and  France,  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, the  religion  of  Christ,  perverted  and  prostituted  to 
the  most  wicked  ends  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  is  in 
many  instances  the  heaviest  curse  of  all — on  the  one  hand 
oppressing  men,  and  on  the  other  licensing  and  cheering  all 
their  abominable  corruptions,  so  that  even  the  natural 
conscience  which  restrains  a  heathen  is  among  them  lulled 
asleep:  And  coming  home  from  this  survey  of  foreign 
lands,  when  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  Great  Britain,  not  to 
speak  of  Ireland — if  a  nation  shoidd  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens — what 
an  insult  te  truth  and  holiness  to  call  ours  a  Christian 
country !  Let  him  among  us,  whose  opinions  are  the  laxest 
respecting  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Christian,  be 
accepted  as  the  lenient  judge,  and  let  him  declare,  if  he  can, 
that  a  tenth  part  of  our  people  are  persons  who  have  the 
least  sentiment  of  the  fear  of  Ood,  of  respect  for  his  Son,  or 
i^ard  for  eternity. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  frequently  expressed  heretofore, 
that  we  have  the  very  best  of  our  coiintry  in  our  own  city, 
and  if  it  be  so — ^if  this  city  be  the  best  of  Christ's  inherit- 
*  By  the  late  Ber.  William  Anderson,  LL.B.,  Glaifgow. 
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ance,  what  a  kingdom  of  impietj  and  wickedness  ours  must 
be !  Although  we  had  f  uU  confidence  in  the  discipleship 
of  all  who  frequent  our  churches,  even  then,  how  deplorable 
were  the  case  when  we  thought  of  the  multitude  who,  by 
their  contempt  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  their 
flagrant  immoralities,  give  such  decisive  indications  that 
their  hearts  are  strangers  to  every  feeling  towards  God, 
except  enmity  and  despite.  But  how  much  more  deplorable 
it  is  when  into  these  earthly  churches  we  carry  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary  of  heaven,  and  reject  all  those  whom  even 
man's  discernment  can  easily  adjudge  to  be  spurious !  What 
a  mere  handful  stand  the  proof!  And  yet  of  these  how 
many  must  be  rejected  by  him  who  sees  in  secret,  and  tries 
the  reins  and  searches  the  heart ;  so  that  as  we  prolong  the 
meditation,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  he  see  any  faithful 
at  all. 

Well,  brethren,  how  does  this  consideration  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  world  aflect  you  ?  I  know  few  tests  preferable 
to  this  question  for  trying  a  man's  profession  if  it  be  genuine. 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  thought  of  men's  impiety  and 
wickedness  ?  Or  may  there  not  be  some  who  are  ready  to 
say  that  it  is  no  interest  of  theirs  though  China  continue 
immersed  in  the  darkness  of  atheism,  and  Hindostan 
enthralled  and  debased  by  the  idolatry  of  Juggernaut, 
and  Africa  with  the  immolation  of  its  children  in  the  ' 
worship  of  the  devil,  and  Turkey  with  the  imposture  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Ireland  with  infidelity  and  popery,  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  unmentionable  im- 
moralities which  reduce  them  below  the  grade  of  savages — 
that  all  this  is  nothing  to  them ;  that  they  can  be  told  of  it 
and  read  of  it  with  a  cool  and  undisturbed  heart.  Tea, 
may  there  not  be  some  present  who  can  make  sport  of  the 

Erofane  oath  and  obscene  expressions  of  the  drunkard  and 
arlot,  and  regard  it  as  being  good  news,  in  the  reporting 
of  which  they  magnify  themselves,  when  a  neighbour  has 
been  seduced  from  the  paths  of  virtue — who,  instead  of 
being  afflicted  on  account  of  the  sin  of  others,  triumph  for 
it,  as  if  they  had  found  spoil,  and  as  if  they  were  the  friends 
of  Satan,  and  made  glad  by  the  fiourishing  of  his  kingdom  ? 
Brethren,  judge  ye,  3  my  witness  bearing  be  slanderous  or 
true,  when  I  protest  that  there  are  members  of  our  churches 
who,  instead  of  being  grieved  about  sin,  bear  a  grudge 

Xinst  holiness ;  and  who,  instead  of  induing  it  as  a 
isant  imagination,  would  shrink  from  it'  with  fear  and 
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enmity  were  we  to  announce  the  approach  of  a  time  when 
there  shall  not  be  a  house  in  our  city  where  the  ordinance 
of  family  prayer  is  not  devoutly  observed.  "Let  it  not 
come  in  my  day  at  least/'  is  the  deprecatory  wish  of  many 
a  heart.  And  yet  such  hearts  there  are  in  multitudes 
who  presume  to  appear  among  the  saints  when  they 
celebrate,  at  his  table,  the  deam  of  our  Lord.  It  can 
scarcely  be  self-delusion  which  affects  these  men.  They 
cannot  fail  to  be  conscious  that  all  their  profession  is  the 
merest  hypocrisy. 

But,  brethren,  when  carelessness  about  the  impiety  and 
vice  of  others  is  incontestible  evidence  that  the  individual 
himself  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  religious  principle,  yet 
concern  and  grief  about  the  world's  wicKedness  and  crimes 
is  not  equally  a  proof  that  a  man  is  genuinely  a  Christian 
disciple.  In  the  character  of  a  citizen,  he  may  deplore  the 
prevailing  drunkenness,  for  instance,  as  endangering  his 
person,  injuring  his  trade,  and  burdening  him  with  increased 
imposts  and  assessments  for  the  administration  of  criminal 
law,  and  the  support  of  the  indigent ;  or,  as  a  parent,  he 
may  deplore  the  abounding  sensuality  as  endangering  the 
morals  and  respectability  of  his  aon;  or,  as  a  political 
economist,  he  may  lament  the  moral  degradation  of  India 
and  China,  and  earnestly  desire  their  evangelization  as  a 
means  of  their  civilization,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  their  commerce ;  and,  as  a  sectarian,  he  may  deplore 
the  dishonour  inflicted  on  his  own  denomination  by  some 
flagrant  immorality  which  has  broken  out  within  its  circle. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  wrong,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  what  he  should  feel,  and  is,  in  its  own  place,  commend- 
able ;  only,  it  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  man's  being 
genuinely  converted.  There  may  be  nothing  more  in  it 
Uian  a  prudent  worldliness.  So  far  as  the  representation 
goes  he  may  mourn  over  the  wickedness  only  as  it  affects 
his  own  interests  and  honour,  and,  before  he  conclude 
favourably  concerning  his  condition,  he  must  try  himself 
widely  and  deeply  with  such  questions  as  these : — Am  I 
grieved  not  only,  about  the  drunkenness  of  Glasgow,  or 
Edinburgh,  or  London,  but  about  that  of  New  York  also  ? 
Am  I  distressed  to  hear  of  the  sensuality  of  Paris  as  well 
as  of  our  own  city  ?  And  though  it  may  not  be  to  the 
same  extent,  yet  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  am  I  con- 
cerned about  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  the  sons  of 
my  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  morals  of  my  own?  When  I 
wish  the  Hindoos  were  Christianized,  have  I  the  same  wish 
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for  the  Esquimaax  and  Greenlanders,  by  commerce  with 
whom  I  can  expect  but  little  advantage  ?  Am  I  grieved  to 
hear  of  scandals  and  falls  in  other  denominations  as  well  as 
my  own?  And  although  I  am  concerned  that  my  own 
church  should  have  a  share  of  the  profit  and  honour,  yet 
rather  than  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  be  languid 
and  lifeless,  am  I  desirous  that  the  cause  of  conversion  and 
revival  should  prosper  in  other  churches  although  my  own 
should  remain  unmoved?  These,  brethren,  are  trving 
questions,  but  we  must  be  able  to  bear  with  their  seanming 
satisfactorily  before  we  begin  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the 
trust  that  our  profession  is  genuine. 

There  is  even  more  than  this  to  be  considered.  Such 
a  thing  may  exist  as  a  natural  and  constitutional  philan- 
t«hropy,  which  will  shed  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  misery 
of  man  wherever  he  may  dwell,  and  which,  being  persuaded 
that  Christianity  is  the  best  system  which  has  ever  been 
devised  for  opening  up  and  stimulating  and  strengthening 
the  intellect,  and  humanizing  the  morals,  is  zealous  for  its 
propagation,  when  yet  the  man  himself  is  persuaded  that  it 
IS  only  a  devout  and  amiable  delusion.  The  cases  of  such 
good  nature,  however,  I  admit,  are  few,  and  fewer  perhaps 
now  than  they  once  were ;  but  such  did  exist  once,  and 
some  exist  still.  We  must,  therefore,  analyze  all  such 
tears  and  see  if  they  have  the  element  in  them  of  the  love 
of  God  as  well  as  the  love  of  man : — 

I.  I  therefore  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  for  us  all,  as  professing  Christians,  to  mourn  over  the 
prevailing  sin  because  it  dishonours  Qod,  defrauds  the 
Saviour  of  his  reward,  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives 
Satan  a  triumph.  (1.)  I  appeal  to  you,  brethren,  as  the 
professed  loyal  subjects  of  OocPs  throne.  Is  not  that  what 
you  wish  to  be  regarded  ?  Will  you  then  endure  it  with 
calmness  and  patience  that  vour  King  should  be  so  defied, 
and  that  allegiance  to  him  should  be  trampled  under  foot  so 
insultingly  ?  We  have  many  exemplifications  in  history  of 
the  strong  principle  that  loyalty  is,  when  it  has  a  seat  in 
the  sold — taking  the  insult  of  the  E^ing  as  an  insult  offered 
to  himself,  and  sacrificing  wealth,  estate,  home,  and  life  in 
devotion  to  his  cause.  Where,  then,  is  our  loyalty  to  God 
as  our  Eang,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  have 
rebelled  a^dinst  him  do  not  excite  our  indignation  ? 

Or  if  this  principle  of  loyalty,  be  too  high  as  one  on 
which  to  make  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  some,  I  appeal  to 
you,  brethren,  as      friends  of  God,    Is  not  that  what  you 
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wish  to  be  regarded  ?  It  was  the  designation  of  the  Father 
of  the  FaitUaL  Will  you  then  endure,  with  unmoved 
hearts,  that  one  whom  you  love  should  be  so  dishonoured 
and  blasphemed  ?  But  still,  lest  the  memorial  of  Abraham 
should  oe  felt  by  some  to  be  too  high  for  them,  I  appeal  to 
you  as  OoePa  children.  Is  not  that  a  designation  in  which 
you  especially  delight  ?  How  then  can  you  think,  without 
vexation  even  to  weeping,  of  a  Father  so  beloved  being  so 
dishonoured  by  all  the  sin  of  this  wicked  world  ?  What 
other  father  is  so  treated  by  his  children  as  Qod  is  by  his, 
when  so  many,  calling  themselves  by  his  name,  are  so 
utterly  negligent  of  his  honour  and  fame,  feel  no  pain  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  profane  and  profligate 
dishonour  his  person  and  violate  his  laws,  and  grudge  the 
smallest  coin  for  putting  down  the  rebellion  and  exalting 
his  name  ?  I  am  sure  were  our  children  to  show  themselves 
so  unconcerned  about  our  honour,  as  many  whom  we  call 
communicants  show  themselves  about  God's  honour,  we 
would  not  permit  them  to  sit  at  our  family  tables.  Oh,  we 
need  &  Father  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  And  yet,  let  us  beware  of 
turning  the  doctrines  of  grace  to  licentiousness.  We  may 
be  presuming  on  the  divine  mercy  when  we  imagine  that 
God  acknowledges  such  persons  to  be  his  children,  any  more 
than  we  would  tolerate  such  conduct  in  ours. 

(2.)  I  renew  my  appeal.  I  appeal  to  you  as  Christ's 
brethren.  Is  not  this  another  designation  in  which  you 
rejoice  ?  Tou  boast  of  it  that  the  Son  of  God  though  he 
was,  he  became  bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood 
of  your  blood,  and  mind  of  your  mind — a  perfect  member  of 
vour  family ;  and  no  common  brother,  you  say,  was  he  in 
his  fraternal  affection.  Well,  amid  all  the  manner  in  which 
your  honour  is  concerned  in  his  honour,  after  all  he  has 
suffered  for  you,  after  all  you  have  received  from  him,  with 
all  you  are  every  day  receiving,  and  all  you  expect  to  re- 
ceive, can  you  be  careless  and  unmoved  though  the  infidel 
should  revile  him,  the  vicious  disobey  him,  and  the  heathen 
remain  ignorant  of  his  name  and  claims,  when  yet  he  would 
have  them  all,  if  he  had  his  ri^ht,  as  his  admiring  and  loyal 
subjects  ?  "  How  I  pitied  Chnst,"  says  John  Bunyan, that 
he  should  have  received  such  abusive  treatment  at  my 
hand,  after  all  his  mercv  and  kindness  towards  me." 

Some  will  accuse  such  language  of  being  extravagant ;  but 
I  cannot  comprehend  what  mat  man's  love  of  the  Redeemer 
can  be  who  does  not  feel  a  species  of  sympathy  with  him, 
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that  after  all  he  has  done  for  this  world  his  love  should  be 
so  ill  requited.  How,  then,  is  it  that  some  of  us  should  hare 
entered  his  banqueting  house  and  feasted  at  his  table,  so 
mysteriously  and  richly  furnished  at  his  cost,  and  yet  gone 
out  to  the  world  to  hear  men  blaspheme  his  name,  and  near 
them  defy  his  authority  without  having  the  least  sensation 
of  painful  sorrow,  that  he  whom  they  cdl  their  kinsman  and 
brother  should  be  so  insulted  and  defied.  Tea,  notwith* 
standing  all  their  professions  of  their  belief  of  what  he  has 


shed  his  blood  to  save  them  from  everlasting  woe  and 
advance  them  to  everlasting  felicity,  they  will  not  only 
grudge  their  missionary  contributions,  but  will  positively 
attempt  to  hinder  the  cause  by  their  mockery  of  missionaries 
and  their  expressed  suspicions  of  them  as  hypocrites  and 
fabricators  of  lying  tales.  All  the  while  some  of  them  are 
liberal  with  their  silver  and  gold  expended  on  the  gratifica- 
tion of  eveiy  selfish  humour,  or  even  on  worldly  causes  of 
public  spirit ;  for  it  is  not  always  avarice,  it  is  as  frequently- 
dark  infidelity — a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
fable,  which  is  to  be  charged  with  the  crime  of  being 
negligent  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  How  much, 
indeed,  Christ  is  to  be  sympathized  with,  not  so  much  for  the 
open  rebellion  of  his  declared  enemies  as  for  the  treacherous 
lukewarmness  of  many  of  his  professed  friends  ! 

(3.)  A  third  time,  brethren,  I  appeal  to  you  as  confesaora  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — confessing  him  as  having  regenerated  you, 
— as  having  enlightened  j'^our  minds,  as  having  comforted 
you,  and  as  conducting  forward  a  holy  work  of  preparing 
you  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  What  work,  brethren,  amid 
blindness,  obduracy,  perverseness  and  uncleanness,  this 
Spirit  accomplishes  for  all  the  redeemed,  making  his  claims 
on  their  gratitude  so  strong !  And  how  shall  this  gratitude 
be  evinced  ?  Reflect  what  an  offence  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  must  be  to  one  so  pure  and  holy,  when  yet  his  delight 
is  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man  as  his  temple  from  which  he 
has  been  so  iniquitously  expelled.  To  help  him  then  to  the 
regaining  of  that  temple  must  be  the  expression  of  a  sincere 
Christian  gratitude.  Yes,  to  help  him — help  him  by  furnish* 
ing  him  with  an  instrumentality  by  which  he  may  work — 
giving  thyself  with  all  the  personal  teaching  whidi  is  in  thy 
power — and  giving  him,  from  thy  wealth.  Bibles  and  teachers 
and  missionaries  wherewith  he  may  subdue  the  heart  for 
himself,  and  enter  it  all  divinely  to  dwell  and  rule  there. 
And  be  assured  he  has  no  presidency  in  thine  6wn  heart  if 


descended  from  his  throne  and 
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thou  art  not  concerned  about  gaining  for  him  the  presidency 
of  the  hearts  of  others. 

U.  A  Christian  grieves  for  the  sin  of  others  when  he 
reflects  on  the  ruin  to  which  it  subjects  its  victims  in  eternity. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  as  well  as  the  natural  philanthro- 
pist, he  grieves  for  the  misery  to  which  their  vices  reduce 
them  in  this  world  ;  and  when  there  might  be  any  one  who 
affects  to  deplore  their  eternal  doom,  when  he  shows  no 
sympathetic  concern  for  their  temporal  calamities,  I  would 
say  to  him,  thou  hypocrite,  how  canst  thou  be  grieved  about 
a  misery  which  thou  hast  not  seen  ?  But  when  worldly 
men  of  amiable  constitutional  temperament  frequently 
emulate  and  equal  the  Christian  in  sympathy  for  those  whom 
their  immoralities  have  made  wretched  in  this  world,  his 
concern  extends  further  and  leaves  the  sympathy  of  the 
worldling  far  behind.  Are  the  whole  of  us  who  profess  our- 
selves Christians  alive  to  this  dangerous  consequence  of  sin 
for  eternity,  and  do  we  compassionate  the  sinner  when  we 
regard  him  as  loaded  with  this  awful  destiny  ?  Alas,  for  the 
weakness  of  our  faith  !  . 

I  do  not  at  present  make  any  complaint,  brethren,  of  the 
weakness  or  want  among  us  of  the  benevolent  affection. 
There  is  not  one  of  us,  I  am  persuaded,  who,  if  he  saw  a 
fellow-creature  writhing  in  agony  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  would  not  be  deeply  affected  and  expose  himself  to 
much  discomfort  for  procuring  the  dying  man  an  antidote, 
were  there  hope  of  its  being  anywhere  found — ^not  one  of 
us  who,  if  he  saw  the  loaded  waggon  about  to  crush  a  child 
under  its  wheel,  or  a  house  on  fire  within  which  a  family 
was  confined,  or  a  man  drowning  in  the  river,  or  an 
infuriated  horse  dashing  along  with  its  ovennastered  rider 
— not  one  of  us  whose  sympathy  would  not  be  excited,  and 
who  would  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  extrica- 
tion from  danger.  How,  then,  is  it  that  any  of  us  can  con- 
template the  case  of  the  drunkard,  or  harlot,  or  profane 
swearer,  or  infidel,  or  mere  worldly  money  maker,  without 
any  horror  or  taking  any  measure  for  their  reformation  ? 
The  other  cases  of  sympathy  show  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  want  of  benevolence.  From  what  then  ?  Chiefly,  I 
answer,  from  unbelief — from  doubting  if  they  are  so  danger- 
ously situated  as  the  Word  of  God  represents.  Oh  no,  you 
are  not  so  bad  as  that — that  if  you  believed,  verily  believed, 
that  the  wicked  were  sliding  down  into  everiasting  destruc- 
tion, you  would  be  so  careless  about  their  conversion.  It  is 
because  you  do  not  believe  it.    I  frankly  admit,  brethren, 
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that  my  own  faith  is  weak  in  this  respect — ^that  I  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  woe  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  to 
come;  and  I  have  never  conversed  with  any  Christian 
brother  or  sister  who  did  not  make  the  same  coidfession  and 
complaint,  and  acknowledge  his  need  of  more  faith  in  Qod's 
word  that  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  so  as  to  be 
more  zealous  for  their  conversion  and  salvation.  Let  us 
therefore  probe  our  hearts  on  this  subject. 

Observe,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  unbelief  is 
greatly  dishonouring  to  God.  It  is  a  discrediting  of  his 
word.  It  is  either  a  questioning  of  the  whole  doctnne  that 
the  Bible  is  an  inspired  revelation  of  his  will,  or,  if  that  is 
generally  admitted,  it  is  a  questioning  of  his  sincerity  in 
this  particular — ^an  unworthy  conceiving  of  him  as  if  all 
these  threatenings  were  merely  bugbears  and  scarecrows  for 
the  alarm  of  the  ignorant,  the  deceptive  character  of  which 
we  in  our  wisdom  have  detected — detected  it  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  discovered  that  he  is  of  a  better  and  more 
amiable  character  than  his  own  word  represents  him  to  be. 
Is  not  this  frightful,  brethren  ?  And  yet,  on  reflection,  you 
will  find  that  unconcern  about  the  salvation  of  sinners  pro- 
ceeds from  an  unbelief  not  one  whit  less  virulent  than  what 
I  have  represented. 

Observe,  secondly,  that  such  conduct  must  greatly  impair 
our  own  spiritual  comfort.  Once  begin  to  dispute  the 
integrity  of  God  s  word  in  any  one  particular,  it  will  extend 
its  evil  influence  athwart  the  whole  of  the  testimony,  so 
that  when  you  have  lost  confidence  in  the  threatenings 
issued  against  the  wicked  it  will  weaken  your  confidence  in 
the  promises  you  suppose  made  to  yoursefif.  The  child  who 
has  detected  that  his  father  was  only  frightening  him  when 
he  threatened  punishment,  will  suspect  his  promises  as 
being  delusive.  You  think  you  have  detected  that  the 
Bible  sounds  a  false  alarm  to  others :  this  cannot  but  have 
an  influence  in  impairing  your  trust  in  its  testimony  of 
mercy.  Is  it  not  pitiful  that  from  a  false  charity — most 
false,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  the  wicked  and  reprobate 
— you  should  cloud  your  own  prospects,  and  the  prospects 
besides  of  all  your  friends ;  for  jiist  in  proportion  as  you  are 
doubtful  about  what  the  Book  says  of  the  wicked,  you  will 
be  doubtful  about  what  it  says  of  the  righteous  ?  Accord- 
ingly, you  will  find  that  those  who  exclaim  against  what 
they  call  our  uncharitableness  and  bigotry  when  we  speak 
despairingly  over  the  death  of  the  impious  and  profligate, 
are  precisely  the  men  who  mock  most  scornfully  at  what 
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they  call  our  presumption  and  &naticism  when  we  speak 
hopefully  of  the  death  of  the  saints.  Their  conduct  is  most 
consistent.  Having  no  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  threatefi- 
ing,  they  have  as  little  in  the  integrity  of  the  promise.  Be 
warned  then,  brethren ;  these  lenient  judgments  respecting 
the  doom  of  the  ungodly  impair  your  hopes  both  for  yourself 
and  all  the  saints — ^a  charity,  methinks,  which  is  as  un- 
amiable  as  it  is  unprofitable. 

But  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  such  questionings  and  mitiga- 
tions of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  against  the  wicked 


than  the  sin  of  others  ?  Well,  if  their  sin  shall  pass  with 
impunity,  will  vengeance  be  taken  on  yours  ?  Far  be  such 
partiality  from  the  divine  administration.  Such  is  the 
delusive  pleading  under  which  thousands,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  fallen  in  times  of  temptation.  By  looking  tenderly 
on  the  sin  of  the  wicked,  they  were  prepared  for  looking 
tenderly  on  their  own ;  whereas,  had  they  been  habituated 
to  look  upon  it  when  committed  by  othera  as  being  that 
thing  which  "  Qod'a  soul  hateth,"  in  the  times  of  their  own 
trial  they  would  have  fled  for  their  lives.  But  they  had  so 
disciplined  themselves  by  their  unbelieving  charity  towards 
the  sin  of  others  that  they  saw  little  danger  in  it  and  were 
easily  taken  captive. 

In  the  fourth  place,  brethren,  let  those  of  you  who  may 
secretly  in  their  hearts  be  rejecting  or  mitigating  the  Bible 
testimony  against  sin,  try  themselves  with  the  task  of  cor- 
recting the  bad  theology  of  the  Book,  and,  instead  of  their 
vague  generality  of  objection,  state  plainly  in  their  own 
hearing,  if  they  are  afraid  to  do  it  before  their  friends,  what 
are  their  views  and  wishes.  Take  a  pen  in  your  hand  and 
draw  out  your  better  scheme  than  the  Bible's  one,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  wicked,  and  see  how  it  looks.  How  much 
foolish  and  profane  objection  to  Scriptural  truth  would  be 
quelled  if  men  would  try  to  write  down  on  paper  a  better 
system  of  their  own !  There  are  only  three  ways  different 
from  the  Scriptural  one  conceivable.  The  first  is  that  all 
the  wicked,  dying  howsoever  impenitent  and  unbelieving, 
pass  immediately  into  a  state  of  immortal  happiness.  This 
is  the  infidel's  heaven,  when  he  has  a  heaven  in  his  creed  at 
all.  It  contains  that  Judas  and  Caiaphas,  and  Nero  and 
Pope  Alexander  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  Judge 
Jeffries  and  Claverhouse — that  these  men,  and  all  like 
them,  shall  presently  on  their  dying  be  conveyed  to  iiie 
heavenly  Paradise.    What  a  Paradise  it  would  be !  Who 
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would  covet  an  inheritance  in  it  with  such  companionship  ? 
This  will  scarcely  be  the  way,  I  think,  in  which  any  of  you, 
brethren,  propose  to  improve  the  theology  of  the  Bible. 

The  next  method,  then,  is  to  suppose  that  the  wicked 
shall,  after  their  death,  be  subjected  to  a  long  course  of 
severe  chastisement  till  they  are  brought  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness,  so  as  ultimately  to  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 

This  system  proceeds  on  these  three  principles — First, 
that  this  world  is  but  in  a  small  measure  the  scene  of  man's 
moral  trial;  secondly,  that  that  hell  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  preach  as  the  terror  of  the  Lord  for  awakening  men  is  after 
all  of  the  nature  of  a  church  for  the  instruction,  discipline, 
and  training  of  God's  children:  and,  thirdly,  that  Satan 
himself,  notwithstanding  he  has  hitherto  waxed  more  viru- 
lent in  his  malice,  shall  at  length  repent  and  become  an 
humble  and  admiring  disciple  of  Christ,  and  be  restored  to 
heaven,  to  join  in  the  rapturous  song,  "Worthy  is  the 
Lamb!"  All  this  is  so  very  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
are  few  left  who  hold  it,  and  the  great  recourse  at  the 
present  day  of  those  who  reject  the  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  is  to  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves 
and  their  friends  that  the  wicked  shall  indeed  be  raised 
from  their  graves  to  be  judged  for  the  vindication  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  divine  government,  but  that  they  shall 
be  literally  driven  away  into  everlasting  destruction — that 
their  being  shall  be  extinguished.  There  is  the  best  hope 
which  those  who  refuse  to  receive  the  testimony  in  its 
simplicity  have  been  able  to  invent  for  those  who  die 
impenitent !  Are  there  any  such  impenitent  ones  present, 
without  any  purpose  of  changing  their  ways  ?  Hear  then 
what  your  friends  who  look  hopefully  on  your  case  expect 
for  you.  It  is  that  you  shall  be  annihilated  in  wrath  and 
blotted  out  of  existence  &s  an  offence  to  the  moral  universe 
of  God.  Even  in  thLs  is  there  not  enough  to  make  a  mind 
of  the  least  sensibility  shudder  with  horror  in  order  to 
repentance  ? 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  sinner  himself  that  I  am 
at  present  concerned  as  it  is  with  his  neighbours  who  are 
summoned  to  his  rescue.  Even  in  this  mitigated  form  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  there  not  enough  to 
awaken  sympathy — that  they  should  be  extinguished  in 
judgment — lost  for  ever — lost  to  their  friends — lost  to  their 
Creator — ^last  to  the  Redeemer — ^lost  to  the  universe,  when 
with  our  care  they  may  be  saved  and  made  shining  stars  in 
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the  heavenly  firmament  ?  But  why  seek  for  mitigations  of 
the  grammatical  import  of  the  Scriptural  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked?  Do  you  bring  any 
honour  to  God  by  it?  Does  it  augment  your  charity? 
Does  it  augment  your  zeal  for  men's  conversion  ?  Does  it 
make  you  more  successful  in  the  work  ?  The  whole  history 
of  the  church  proves  the  reverse.  It  has  been  ever  among 
those  who  have  had  the  darkest  views  of  the  judgments 
which  will  be  inflicted  on  the  impenitent  that  the  most 
compassionate  labourers  for  man's  salvation  have  been 
found. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  which  I  might  urge  for 
our  increased  zeal  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  men — ^such 
as  that  we  ourselves  be  surrounded  with  a  pure  and  holy 
neighbourhood  to  help  our  faith,  instead  of  being  in  danger 
of  being  carried  away  by  the  rising  flood  of  corruption ;  or, 
if  we  feel  sure  about  ourselves  (which,  however,  would  be  a 
very  false  security),  that  we  have  respect  to  the  safety  of 
our  children  and  our  fellow-professors  of  the  faith.  On 
these  and  other  points,  however,  I  cannot  at  present  insist. 
What  has  been  illustrated  at  large  is  surely  sufficient  to* 
prove  that  that  man  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
reclaiming  of  the  ungodly,  is  demonstrated,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  protest  or  appeal,  to  be  either  a  hypocrite 
attempting  to  impose  on  his  neighbours,  or  a  self -deceiver 
imposing  on  himself;  yea,  imposed  on  by  the  wicked  one  if 
he  pretends  to  be  a  Christian.  And  thus  all  those  who  take 
but  a  slight  interest  in  this  missionary  and  educational 
work,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  are  but  at  best  weak 
brethren,  weak  in  the  faith,  with  a  very  low  principality 
before  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


SAUNTERINGS  ON  THE  ROMAN  WALL. 

DuKiNG.  my  recent  holiday  I  spent  a  week  at  a  spa,  at  a 
place  called  Gilsland,  situated  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
track  of  the  well  known  Roman  Wall,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  notes  of  what  I  saw  of  this  relic  of  the 
old  Boman  warriors,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  that 
romantic  region,  mi^ht  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  the 
readers  of  the  Bepoa^itory. 

They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
Na  4.  T  VoL  4. 
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coimtiy  know  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth, 
Britain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  and  ambitious 
Romans,  who  held  it  for  some  400  years  or  more,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  trouble  and 
invasion  nearer  home,  which  required  the  services  of  all 
their  forces,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  country  was 
deserted' by  them,  and  left  to  the  Ancient  Britons.  These 
had  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  with  their  Roman  invaders, 
to  whom  they  were  never  reconciled,  and  who  were  once 
more  free  from  the  galling  yoke  to  which  their  Roman 
masters  had  for  so  long  a  time  subjected  them. 

During  the  period  of  their  occupation,  trouble  was  con- 
stantly experienced,  by  the  Romans,  from  the  Scotch,  who 
were  incessantly  making  irruptions  across  the  border,  com- 
mitting plunder  and  spreading  devastation  wherever  they 
went.  The  conflicts  which  were  thus  forced  upon  the 
foreign  mastei-s  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  by 
the  hardy  and  energetic  mountaineers  of  old  Scotia,  were 
found  to  be  a  source  of  extreme  annoyance  and  loss. 

It  was  under  these  trying  circumstances,  as  to  which  we 
may  safely  conclude  the  Romans  could  expect  no  deliverance 
or  remedy,  that  the  mighty  project  of  erecting  a  great  wall 
from  shore  to  shore  originated.  Who  first  conceived  this 
remarkable  scheme  history  does  not  inform  us,  and  it  must 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  for  ever  remain  a 
secret,  as  far  as  the  denizens  of  this  earth  are  concerned. 
This  Ls  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
involving,  as  it  would  necessarily  do,  such  engineering  skill, 
such  hard  labour,  patient  perseverance,  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  expense  in  every  way,  deserves  that  the  individual 
who  first  conceived,  proposed,  and  finally  secured  its  accom- 
plishment ought  to  be  immortalised  during  all  time.  Nor 


of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  while  some  give  the  date  of  the 
reign  of  Severus.  Most  probably,  however,  a  work  of  such 
tremendous  magnitude  would  be  in  hands  for  many  years, 
so  that  several  Emperors  would  each  have  a  share  in  its 
erection,  one  following  up  what  the  others  had  left  incom- 
plete. However  this  may  be,  the  work  was  undoubtedly 
accomplished,  and  when  it  was  completed,  and  seen  in  all 
its  pristine  beauty,  it  must  have  been  an  object  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  those  privileged  to  behold  it.  To  the 
Romans  themselves,  moreover,  the  work  must  have  been  a 
source  of  the  great^t  possible  pride  and  satisfaction.  We 
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can  well  imamne  the  rejoicing  and  feasting  they  must  have 
had  when  they  saw  their  task  accomplished,  and  found 
themselves  safe  and  screened  from  their  intractable  foes  by 
a  barrier  so  formidable  and  impregnable  as  it  must  have 
been  at  the  time  when  it  was  completed. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  veiy  brief  description  of  the 
wall,  which  was  nearly  eighty  miles  in  length.  It  was  com- 
menced on  the  west  from  the  Scottish  coast  on  the  Solway, 
at  a  place  called  Bowness, ,  and  proceeded  in  a  direct  line 
eastwards  to  Wallsend  on  the  east  coast.  The  wall  was 
mostly  built  of  freestone,  which  was  abundant  in  the 
locality,  and  would  only  require  the  labour  of  quarrying. 
It  was  about  8  feet  wide,  rising  to  a  height  of  14  feet,  with 
a  coping  or  parapet  of  4  feet,  making  it  altogether  18  feet 
high.  Besides  this  great  wall  there  was,  on  the  north  or 
Scotch  side,  a  fosse  or  ditch  36  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  filled  with  water,  and  be  of  great 
assistance  in  securing  safety.  On  the  south  side,  again,  there 
was  an  earthen  rampart,  generally  from  60  to  80  yards  from 
the  wall.  This  rampart  was  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  additional  protection,  and  might  also  be  intended 
to  be  a  barrier  against  those  Britons  who  were  not  in  com- 
plete subjection,  or  as  a  safeguard  against  an  invading  foe 
from  that  quarter.  Whatever  the  use  of  this  rampart 
might  be,  it  must  have  proved  a  most  formidable  affair,  as 
the  remnants  of  it  now  visible  along  the  line  fully  testify. 
Along  the  line  and  contiguous  to  it  were  eighteen  stations, 
military  camps,  or  cities,  with  an  average  distance  of  four 
miles  between  them.  These  cities  provided  secure  lodgment 
for  a  powerful  body  of  soldiery.  Besides  these  camps  there 
were  eighty  castles  or  smaller  camps,  each  at  the  interval  of 
a  mile,  equipped  and  manned  like  the  larger  ones.  Then 
between  each  pair  of  castles  were  four  turrets  or  watch 
towers,  something  like  stone  sentry  boxes,  containing  an 
interior  space  of  8  or  10  feet.  Not  one  of  these,  however, 
now  remains,  although  there  are  persons  said  to  be  living 
who  saw  the  last  of  them  some  few  years  back.  These 
sentry  boxes  were,  of  course,  guarded,  and  were  within  call 
of  eaich  other  in  case  of  danger  or  attack.  This  outline  of 
the  wall  and  its  surroundings  may  give  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude  and  character,  and  of  the  energy  i-equired  for  its 
erection,  and  afterwards  for  its  protection  and  maintenance. 
It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  work,  it  stands  the  third  in 
magnitude  of  all  the  similar  undertakings  that  have  been 
attempted  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.   The  great  wall  of 
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China  stands  first ;  a  wall  in  Germany,  erected  by  the  same 
nation,  the  Romans,  during  their  palmy  days  of  prosperity 
and  enterprise,  stands  second.  I  may  also'  here  state  that 
had  this  great  work  been  constructed  along  an  even  or 
comparatively  level  country,  it  would  have  been  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  led  over  a  most  rugged  and  uneven  district  from  end 
to  end.  Mountains  had  to  be  crossed,  rivers  and  enormous 
valleys  bridged  over,  and  all  sorts  of  impediments  removed, 
involving  mental  calculations  and  intelligence  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  an  amount  of  physical  energy  and  labour 
which,  in  those  dark  times,  must  have  been  simply  pro- 
digious. In  contemplating  the  character  of  such  a  people, 
whatever  their  faults  may  have  been,  one  cannot  but 
admire  their  courage,  and  stand  in  amazement  in  the 
presence  of  their  achievements,  nor  withhold  one's  venera- 
tion from  the  men,  although  they  were  the  invaders  of  our 
country. 

I  may  now  state  that  during  my  holiday  last  autumn,  I, 
as  already  intimated,  spent  a  week  on  the  track  of  the  wall, 
and,  as  I  calculate,  must  have  travelled  about  20  miles 
along  its  path.  Although  very  little  of  it  now  remains,  yet 
traces  of  its  track,  of  the  fosse  and  ramparts,  are  plainly  seen 
all  the  way,  except  where  villages  or  small  houses  have  been 
erected  on  its  line.  Besides,  when  we  get  clear  of  these 
indications  where  they  exist,  we  can  soon  distinguish  marks 
of  its  whereabouts. 

About  two  miles  from  the  place  where  I  was  lodging 
stands  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  military  cities  or 
camps ;  and  one  morning  after  breakfast  my  companion 
and  myself  started  off  to  explore  it,  full  of  expectation  and 
interest;  nor  were  we  disappointed.  By  the  side  of  the 
camp  is  a  farm  house  called  Birdoswald.  The  Romans  had 
names  of  their  own  for  every  station,  so  that  this  is  the 
plain  English  name,  simply  meaning  the  seat  of  Oswald,  one 
of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Northumbria  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy,  who  had  a  seat  or  shooting  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  stone  wall  separates  the  camp  and  farm 
buildings  from  the  high  road.  On  reaching  the  gate,  a 
notice  board  informed  us  that  if  we  desired  to  enter  and 
inspect  the  camp  it  was  necessary  to  ask  leave  at  the 
adjoining  house.  Wo  accordingly  enter  and  proceed  to  the 
house,  when  we  encounter  a  young  woman,  busily  engaged 
with  dairy  utensils — in  short,  a  dairymaid — whom  we 
politely  address,  and  who  as  politely  gives  the  required 
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permission.  We  then  direct  our  steps  towards  the. camp, 
only  a  few  paces  from  the  house,  and  soon  enter  the 
enchanted  ground  by  a  gate,  such  gate  being  none  other 
than  the  north  entrance  to  "the  city."  The  walls  are  in 
some  places  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  in  order  to  get  as 
good  a  view  as  possible,  we  mount  the  wall,  and  take  the 
dimensions  of  the  place.  The  foundations  of  the  wall  are 
complete,  the  space  enclosed  being  about  five  and  a  half  acres. 
The  walls  are  five  feet  thick.  There  were  two  entrance 
gates  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides.  One  of  the  south 
gates  was  a  double  one,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  noble 
specimen  of  Roman  masonry.  Each  portal  is  eleven  feet 
wide,  and  has  been  spanned  by  an  arch.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  camp  is  marked  with  the  lines  of  streets  and  the  ruins 
of  buildings.  Near  the  lower  gateway  in  the  east  wall, 
three  chambers,  of  nine  or  ten  feet  square  each,  have  been 
laid  bare.  One  of  these  has  a  furnace,  showing  that  the 
builders  had  an  eye  to  business.  To  show  this  more  fully, 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  station 
had  a  damp  appearance,  and  when  cut  down  upon,  the 
remains  of  a  tank  or  reservoir  for  supplying  the  station  with 
water  was  found.  Also,  some  arrangements  for  filtering  the 
water  were  noticed ;  and  the  course  along  which  the  water 
was  brought  has  recently  been  discovered,  consisting  of  two 
upright  stones,  and  a  flat  one  laid  over  them ;  of  course,  only 
a  drain.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  camp,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  one.  We  wandered  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  for  the  entire  circumference  of  the  station.  We 
descend,  enter  the  apartments,  and  traverse  the  streets, 
examining  minutely  the  stones  and  other  objects.  Inscrip- 
tions, stone  figures,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  interest  have 
been  gathered  by  the  curious  and  learned  on  the  spot. 
Many  of  these  are  most  interesting,  and  furnish  the  names 
of  Roman  emperors,  governors,  commanders,  cohorts,  or 
regiments,  bs  we  should  call  them,  and  recount  the  deeds  of 
valour  performed  by  these  ancient  men  of  renown,  with 
many  other  things  that  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed at  this  long  distance  of  time  from  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  importance  of  this  camp  must  have  been 
of  more  than  ordinary  character,  as  the  position  and  sur- 
roundings indicate.  So  late  as  1859,  when  the  occupier  of 
the  faim  was  levelling  the  ground  in  front  of  his  house  in 
order  to  make  a  new  garden,  he  came  upon  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  Roman  building  of  large  dimensions.  The 
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wall  was  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  extended  ninety- 
two  feet  from  east  to  west.  Of  this  wall  eight  feet  were 
laid  bare,  although  it  was  not  excavated  to  the  bottom.  It 
is  supported  by  eight  buttresses.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  is  another  wall  of  similar  thickness.  Besides  these, 
three  other  walls  were  found  on  the  north  of  the  main  one. 
Now,  all  these  relics  outside  the  camp  proper  would  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  there  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  town 
around  it.  I  may  here  state  that  these  camps  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  great  wall,  although  closely  contiguous  to  it. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied  before 
the  erection  of  the  wall;  but  no  certain  information  can 
now  be  secured  on  these  points;  and  the  opinion  of  his- 
torians, as  might  be  expected,  differs. 

[We  take  the  liberty,  owing  to  a  press  of  matter,  of  stop- 
ping at  this  point  of  our  friend^s  interesting  paper ;  but  we 
give  what  he  says  concerning  the  death  of  a  "brother 
helovedr—Ed.  E.  E,] 

I  may  here  state,  that  it  was  while  I  was  sojourning  near 
this  Roman  wall,  that  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  and 
highly  esteemed  Dr.  Guthrie  took  place,  and  the  tidings  of 
its  occurrence  reached  me  the  following  day.  While 
looking  over  the  daily  newspapers  from  Newcastle,  my 
comrade  and  myself  happened  to  be  alone,  each  with  a 
paper  in  hand;  when  my  friend,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Doctor,  accosted  me,  and  said — "  Hearken  1"  On  looking 
op  and  asking  what  was  amiss,  he  read  to  me  as  follows, 
— *'A  telegram  from  London  last  night  announces  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Quthrie,  'of  Glasgow,  at  the 
house  of  the  Be  v.  W.  Marshall,  South  Hackney,  where  he 
happened  to  be  visiting,  prior  to  his  embarking  for  New 
Zealand  in  search  of  health.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
is  stated  to  be  dropsy."  Such  was  the  simple  and  startling 
words  that  my  friend  read  out  to  me.  I  was  almost  dumb, 
and  could  only  in  my  agitation  say,  "  How  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  Providence ! "  However,  it  is  a  comfort  that  he 
was  ready,  and  that  he  had  not  got  on  board  ship,  but  was 
with  his  wife  and  kind  friends  when  the  solemn  and  un- 
expected summons  came.  All  the  rest  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  add  one  word  to  this  intimation  of  the  sorrowful 
event ;  and  I  will  only  state  further  that  I  had  not  the 

Eleasure  of  knowing  Dr.  Guthrie  personally ;  nor  did  I  ever 
ear  him  preach  ot  speak.    Aluiough  I  was  resident  in 
London  all  the  time  of  his  ministry  there,  the  distance  was  so 
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great  from  my  residence,  that  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  at  his  chapel.  The  first  thing  that  led  me  to  look 
npon  the  Doctor  witn  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  the 
Baptist  Controversy  in  which  he  engaged  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Landells.  This  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  religious  world  in 
London.  In  reading  ahout  this  controversy,  thcj  Doctor's 
tracts  in  reply  to  Dr.  Landells  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  force  of  his  ar^ments,  and  the  remarkably 
kind  and  courteous  style  in  which  he  met  his  antagonist. 
From  that  time  he  occupied  the  very  highest  place  in  my 
esteem,  and  every  time  I  saw  his  name  I  looked  upon  it 
with  deep  interest,  and  also  upon  his  writings  with  more 
than  ordinary  expectation  of  something  solid  and  satis- 
factory. As  years  went  on  and  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  as  I  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  doings 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  denomination,  and  especially  with 
its  literature,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him ;  and  most  of  his 
published  works  I  have  secured  and  read  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit,  down  to  the  last  volume  of  sennons  issued  just 
before  his  lamented  death.  This  volume  now  lies  on  my 
study  table,  and  the  reading  of  it  has  deeply  impressed  me 
as  to  his  high  abilities,  great  learning  and  deep  piety — a  most 
worthy  memorial  of  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  whose  like  in  every  respect  one  need  not  expect 
to  look  upon  again.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  This  poor  tribute 
to  his  memory  I  beg  to  drop  upon  his  grave,  as  the  only 
means  I  have  of  showing  my  veneration  and  respect  for  the 
good  man. 

J.  A.— L. 


THE  QENE8AIC  THEORY  OF  CREATION. 

That  a. reconstruction  of  our  belief  regarding  the  Genesaic 
theory  of  creation  is  now  required  few  will  attempt  to 
deny.  In  the  face  of  existing  scientific  facts,  it  is  impossible 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  creation  of  all  things  out 
of  nothing,  in  the  space  of  six  days  of  twenty -four  hours' 
duration.  CJeology,  astronomy,  botany,  and  natural  history 
have  an  incontrovertible  array  of  facts  against  this  doctrine. 
The  multitude  of  attempts  made,  in  recent  times,  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  Moses  with  the  conclusions  of  natural  or 
physical  science,  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  statement. 
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But  it  is  our  settled  belief  that  the  Work  of  Gtod  and 
the  Word  of  Qod  must  utter  forth  one  harmonious  voice, 
and  a  voice,  too,  that  must  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds 
in  an  ordinary  condition  of  culture.  Fanciful  theories,  or 
theories  so  vague  and  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  ordinary 
minds  would  fail  to  grasp  them,  must  be  set  aside  as 
unsuitable  and  incorrect.  We  must  try  to  gauge  the 
intellectual  and  common  sense  capacity,  and  also  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  to  whom  Moses  conveyed  the  sub- 
lime narrative  of  the  creation,  in  order  to  understand  the 
words  of  Moses.  We  assume  that  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
word  of  inspiration,  was  communicated  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  first  communi- 
cated, and  that  this  would  specially  be  the  case  when  a 
plain,  literal,  historical  narrative  was  given.  And  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  we  regard  as  historical,  though 
certainly  not  a  history  in  a  strict  sense,  because  there  were 
no  human  contemporaries  with  Qod  to  take  cognisance 
when  He  wrought  the  works  of  creation.  He  himself  must 
be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  materials  which 
Moses,  by  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  recorded  in  the 
"Volume  of  the  Book." 

What  has  now  been  said  prepares  the  way  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  many  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to 
reconcile  the  facts  of  science  with  the  divine  narrative. 
Among  these  we  place  the  theory  that  Moses  merely  gives 
the  substance  of  six  night  visions  which  he  had  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  relative  to  the  work  of  creation.  The 
idea  of  visions  is  gratuitously  imported  into  the  narrative, 
for  certainly  its  phraseology  or  general  aspect  has  no 
visional  semblance  whatever.  By  the  element  of  vision 
this  theory  is  linked  with  another,  which  assumes  that  the 
work  of  creation  may  have  proceeded  through  periods 
which  may  have  extended  to  millennial  epochs,  but  that 
these  vast  epochs  were  contracted  into  six  visional  panoramic 
views,  each  extending  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
just  as  a  vast  region  of  country  may  be  represented  on  a 
few  square  yards  of  canvas.  This  is  visionary,  gratuitous, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  manifest  historical  character  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  also  inconsistent  with  the  his- 
torical references  to  that  narrative  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
To  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  some  regard 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  as  a  poem,  and  this,  of  course,  brings 
in  the  element  of  poetic  licence,  within  which  great  latituae 
may  be  enjoyed  in  dealing  with  facts.  This  simply  amounts 
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to  an  effort  to  escape  explanation,  by  the  invention  of  a 
notion  of  poetic  licence,  wnere  no  poem  exists. 

One  of  the  most  undesirable  theories  is,  that  the  Bible 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  book  to  teach  science,  but  rather 
principles  of  morality,  and,  therafore,  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  correct  in  all  cases  where  it  refers  to  matters 
which  strictly  belong  to  the  domain  of  science.  This  theory 
must  either  assume  that  Scripture  is  not  given  by  inspira- 
tion, or  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  holy  men  of  old 
to  record  such  things  as  were  not  correct  in  matters  of  fact. 
This  is  clearly  a  dangerous  theory,  for,  if  we  find  the  Bible 
astray  on  scientific  facts,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  its  moral 
principles.  It  would  certainly  destroy  the  claim  of  the 
Bible  to  infallible  truth.  If  the  Bible  present  as  true  what 
is  not  true,  where  is  the  ground  of  its  perfect  morality  ? 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses 
was  given  from  the  standpoint  of  man — that  things  are  not 
presented  as  they  really  are,  but  as  they  appeared  to  Moses, 
and  to  the  people  of  his  time.  This  theory  might  have 
some  claim  for  acceptance  if  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
were  the  description  of  existing  phenomena ;  but  instead  of 
this  it  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  creative  work  oiE 
Qod,  which  was  accomplished  before  man  was  created,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  an  account  of  what  man  saw,  but  of 
creative  work  which  no  human  eye  could  have  beheld. 

The  next  theory  we  notice  has  obtained  more  support 
than  any  of  the  foregoing ;  but,  with  them,  it  is  equally 
untenable.  It  gives  to  the  word  "day,"  as  used  in  the 
Genesaic  narrative,  the  meaning  of  a  long  geological  period, 
and  assumes  that  in  this  narrative  we  have  six  such  periods, 
instead  of  six  natural  days,  and  that  the  "  seventh  day  "  is 
the  period  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  which  is  now 
running.  It  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  this 
theory,  that  the  "  six  days  "  in  Genesis  do  not  correspond  to 
any  six  geological  epochs  that  have  yet  been  discovered  or 
constructed.  This  being  admitted,  a  work  appeared  recently 
hearing  the  title.  The  Bible  Record  of  Creation  True  for 
Every  Age,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  that  a 
correspondence  in  order  should  not  be  looked  for,  inasmuch 
as  Moses  does  not  record  the  work  of  creation  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  accomplished,  but  merely  parcelled  up  his 
information  into  six  parcels.  That  which  is  recorded  first 
may,  therefore,  have  been  accomplished  last.  The  idea  of 
order  is  obliterated,  and,  therefore,  a  correspondence  between 
Genesis  and  geology  is  not  to  be  lookea  for.   Moses  may 
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have  spoken  decently,  but  certainly  not  in  order.  Informa- 
tion he  has  given,  but  his  order  is  confusion.  This  ddctrine 
would  make  it  impossible  ever  to  discover  harmony  between 
the  Word  and  Works  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  the  long  epoch  theory  has  been  propounded 
and  defended  by  good  and  able  men,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  obtains  a  considerable  amount  of  favour.  But  there 
lie  against  it  very  serious  and  insurmountable  objections. 
And,  1st,  it  makes  a  very  unlikely  and  unbiblical  use  of 
the  word  "day"  as  used  in  the  Genesaic  record.  Psalm 
xc,  4,  compared  with  2  Peter  iii,  8,  is  laid  hold  of  to  illus- 
trate the  new  geological  meaning  of  "  day."  But  to  say 
that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day,"  is  to  adduce  nothing  illustrative 
of  this  new  meaning  given  to  the  word  "  day."  Both  the 
terms — "day"  and  "a  thousand  years" — are  compared, 
being  one  in  kind,  but  different  in  the  degree  of  duration. 
"  Day"  is,  therefore,  but  the  integral  part  of  one  year,  and 
"  a  thousand  years  "  can  only  mean  a  thousand  years  made 
up  of  such  days.  Were  we  to  indicate  the  vast  wealth 
possessed  by  any  individual  by  saying  that  one  pound  was 
with  him  as  a  thousand,  we  could  only  refer  to  one  pound 
or  a  thousand  pounds  made  up  of  twenty  shillings  each. 
We  could  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  one  pound  was 
equal  to  "  a  thousand  pounds."  Why,  then,  when  an  inspired 
writer  illustrates  the  eternity  of  God  by  saying  that  one 
day  is  with  Him  as  a  thousand  years,  or  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day,  should  we  assume  that  one  day  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  thousand  years  ?  This  would  break  down  the 
idea  of  comparison,  and  entirely  nullify  the  inspired  illustra- 
tion. Moreover,  is  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  led  Moses  to  use  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
not  be  understood  till  developed  by  the  geological  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ?  This,  too, 
was  to  give  the  word  a  peculiar  scientific  meaning,  although 
the  Bible  be  not  a  scientific  book,  and  to  leave  the  unscien- 
tific mind  of  Moses  and  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  all 
others  down  through  thousands  of  years,  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  revelation.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  Bible  is  a 
popular  book,  and,  in  plain  matters  of  fact  we  must  under- 
stand it  to  speak  in  an  intelligible  way  to  the  poDular  mind. 

2nd.  The  word  "  day "  occurs  elsewhere  in  tne  Bible  in 
such  a  connection  as  to  forbid  absolutely  the  new  geological 
meaning  ascribed  to  it.   The  reason  given  for  the  obligation 
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of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  to  labour  six  days  and  to 
Test  tlie  seventh,  runs  thus : — "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it."  (Ex.  xx,  11.)  The  "  seventh 
day  "  is  here  defined  to  be  the  "  Sabbath  day,"  to  which  th^ 
command  in  the  decalogue  refers,  and  how  it  comes  about 
that  it  means  a  literal  day,  and  that  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week  must  mean  geological  epochs,  thousands  of  years  in 
duration,  is  something  we  cannot  divine.  Nothing  philo- 
k)gical  or  parallel  can  be  found  to  justify  such  straining. 
Here  the  leaders  of  Secularism  have  entrenched  themselves 
against  the  long  epoch  divines;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  none,  or  all  of  the  latter  together,  have  been  able 
to  dislodge  the  former.  Here  infidelity  has  stood  out 
triumphant. 

3rd.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  "  day  "  alternates  with 
"  night " — the  one  as  a  period  of  light,  the  other  as  a  period 
of  darkness.  "And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  night."  (Gen.  i,  5.)  But  if  day  mean 
a  geological  age  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  thousand  years' 
duration,  then  it  must  have  been  a  period  of  light  extending 
thus  long,  and  such  continuous  light  would  have  been  fatiU 
to  both  the  plant  and  animal  life,  which  the  fossil  records  of 
the  earth  declare  to  have  existed  prior  to  man.  Moreover, 
such  a  continuity  of  li^ht  would  nave  required  a  number  of 
suns  to  surround  the  globe,  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  falling 
under  its  own  shadow.  On  this  point  the  author  of 
Creative  Week,  p.  170,  thus  .writes; — "Instead  of  no  sun,  or 
only  one,  it  would  require  at  least  six  ;  two  at  the  equator, 
twelve  hours'  distant  from  each  other,  to  keep  out  night 
from  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones ;  two  more  at  the  arctic, 
and  two  at  the  antarctic  circles,  to  join  the  light  coming 
from  the  equatorial  suns  on  each  side,  noHh  and  south  ;  the 
suns  of  each  pair,  equally  distant  from  one  another,  to  shut 
out  darkness  from  these  cold,  ice-bound  regions  on  to  either 
pole."  To  produce  this  long  period  of  Tight,  some  great 
extravagance  of  creative  work  must  have  been  required. 
But  of  such  work  there  is  nowhere,  within  the  regions  of 
science  or  in  the  field  of  Scripture,  the  slightest  trace  of 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  economy  of  creative  work 
everywhere  manifest  absolutely  forbids  the  conception 
of  it 

Some  endeavour  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  conceiving 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  some  light  miraculously  pro- 
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duced  and  maintained  apart  from  any  luminous  orb  or 
centre.  But  this  was  unnecessary,  because  all  the  evidence 
we  have  from  science  goes  to  show  that  the  sun  now  in  the 
heavens  must  have  existed  at  least  as  soon  as  our  globe 
required  his  light.  The  doctrines  of  science  regarding  the 
formation  of  worlds  entirely  reject  such  a  conception.  It 
is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  for  we  know  of  no 
kind  of  physical  or  natural  Tight  apart  from  a  source  or 
centre.  And  all  the  evidence  we  possess  goes  to  show  that, 
generally,  the  sources  and  centres  of  light  in  the  heavens 
existed  while  the  earth  was  being  prepared  for  man,  some- 
what as  they  exist  now. 

This  doctrine  of  continuous  light,  through  myriads  of 
years,  becomes  all  the  more  difficult  to  conceive  or  believe, 
because  of  its  alternation  with  night — a  period  of  darkness 
— a  day  of  continuous  light  must  merge  into  a  night  of  con- 
tinuous darkness.  This  would  have  required  the  blotting 
out  of  the  sun  or  sun^from  the  heavens,  and  this  condition, 
too,  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 

But,  4th.  The  six  days  of  the  creation,  though  expanded  into 
geological  ages,  do  not  correspond  with  any  sixfold  geological 
divisions  into  which  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  man  has  been 
able  to  divide  the  crust  of  the  earth.  At  least  three  of  the 
days  of  Moses  fail  to  find  any  approaching  correspondence. 
Advocates  of  this  theory  look  for  the  missing  correspondence 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  Darwinians  look  for 
the  "  missing  link." 

5th,  Man  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  in  the  record  of 
Moses.    Then,  after  this  day  must  have  come  a  long  geolo- 

fical  night,  and  through  this  night  he  must  have  passed  ere 
e  got  into  the  present — seventh  day.  But  now  maH 
endured  through  this  night  it  will  be  difficult  either  to 
imagine  or  say.  And  how,  if  he  did  pass  through  it,  no 
record  is  left,  either  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  the  Bible,  con- 
cerning it,  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  conceive. 

6th.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  generally,  would  never 
have  given  to  "day"  or  "night,"  as  occurring  in  the  Genesaic 
record,  the  meaning  of  a  long  geological  epoch.  And  this 
was  not  done  till  recently ;  it  was  adopted  as  a  kind  of  last 
resort,  by  many  divines,  that  they  might  thereby  reconcile 
certain  beliefs  regarding  the  creation  with  the  discoveries  of 
geology. 

Much  more  might  be  urged  against  this  theory,  but  for 
the  present  we  let  the  above  suffice. 

In  giving  an  interpretation  of  the  Gtenesaic  theory  of 
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creation,  we  must  recognize  the  abundant  evidence  now 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  earth  existed  through  long  geo- 
logical ages,  prior  to  the  time  of  man,  and  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  creation  described 
by  Moses.  For  long  epochs,  too,  flora  and  fauna  existed  on 
the  earth  before  the  time  of  man.  We  miist  also  take  up 
the  common  sense  doctrine  that  day  and  night,  or  evening 
and  morning,  denote  an  ordinary  day  of  24  hours'  duration. 
To  accomplish  this  twofold  object,  we  must  limit  the  work 
of  creation,  recorded  in  Genesis,  to  a  work  of  reconstruction 
accomplished  on  a  globe  already  in  existence,  and  which  had 
passed  through  many  creative  processes  ere  it  reached  that 
condition  in  which  it  existed  when  God  wrought  creatively 
upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  fit  habitation  for  man.  This 
work  of  reconstruction,  too,  we  must  conclude,  was  carried 
through  during  a  period  extending  to  six  days. 

To  this  theory  it  may  be  objected  that  it  explains  away 
the  proper  meaning  of  Bara — to  create.  But  it  may  rather 
be  said  that  we  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  verb  in  an  absolute  sense,  whereas  its  current  use  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  indicates  that  it  generally  means  to 
operate  on  matter  or  materials  already  existing.  Gesenius 
thus  gives  its  meaning — "  to  cut,  to  carve  out,  to  form  by 
cuttvng,  to  create,  to  produce,  to  beget;  to  eat,  to  feed,  to  grow 
fat,"  Quite  in  keeping  with  this  is  the  general  use  of  the 
word  ;  thus  it  occurs  in  Ex.  xxxiv,  10 — "Before  all  the  people 
I  will  do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the  earth," 
and  in  Num.  xvi,  30 — "  But  if  the  Lord  Trtake  a  new  thing, 
and  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  them  up." 
Josh,  xvii,  18 — "  It  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down!* 
When  God  created  the  body  of  man,  he  formed  it  out  of 
things  already  existing.  We  are  informed,  too,  that  the 
Hebrew  commentators  understood  Moses  to  describe  a  crea- 
tion which  was  not  an  origination  of  matter,  but  a  formation 
anew.  And  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  legends 
found  on  the  Assyrian  tablets,  and  in  the  other  centres  of 
population,  regarded  the  creation  as  a  reconstruction  of  pre- 
existing materials.  A  moral  creation,  too,  is  also  the  re- 
newal of  a  pre-existing  soul.  Beside  all  this,  the  second 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  thus  describes  the  earth 
before  God  began  to  work  the  creation  described  by  Moses : 
"  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  The  narrative  of  creation, 
therefore,  is  clearly  a  narrative  of  reconstruction. 

Let  us  now  glance  over  the  narrative  and  see  whether 
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this  theory  can  be  carried  out.  And  at  the  outset,  we  must 
inquire  whether  the  beginning  denotes  an  indefinite  past,  or 
whether  it  looks  prospectively  to  the  work  about  to  be 
described.  Let  it  b>e  noted,  therefore,  1st,  that  "  beginning" 
is  not  predicable  of  eternity,  and  therefore  must  refer  to 
something  temporal,  and  most  likely  to  the  work  of  creative 
reconstruction.  2nd,  Moses  has  indicated  in  nothing 
throughout  the  narrative  that  his  mind  was  ever  carried 
away  to  other  worlds  such  as  we  now  contemplate.  His 
one  reference  to  the  stars  gives  no  indication  that  he  re- 
garded these  as  material  globes.  Had  he  done  so,  the  people 
of  his  day  could  not  have  comprehended  his  meaning.  3rd, 
If  the  revelation  of  God  be  progressive,  that  doctrine  must 
be  applied  to  the  revelation  of  the  work  of  creation. 
Throughout  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  are  informed  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  Word  of 
God.  But  Moses  makes  no  distinct  reference  of  any  kind, 
in  the  narrative,  to  other  worlds.  Hence  the  long  standing 
belief  among  the  Hebrews,  that  the  earth,  overtopped  by  a 
great  canopy  bespangled  with  lights,  was  the  whole  material 
universe.  4th,  Beresheeth  =  in  the  beginning  is  in  the  con- 
struct state,  and  therefore  implies  a  supplement,  and  the 
most  natural  would  be,  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  i,  e.,  of  the  creation 
just  to  be  described.  5th,  Moses'  use  of  the  word  "  begin- 
ning" is  in  favour  of  the  same  view.  He  does  not  use  it  to 
denote  a  beginning  that  is  relatively  past,  but  relatively 
prospective,  e,g.,  Ex.  xii,  2 — "This  month  shall  be  unto 
you  the  beginning  of  months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of 
the  year  to  you."  Compare  also  Num.  x,  12,  and  for  other 
examples  see  The  Creative  Week.  6th,  In  the  New 
Testament  "  the  beginning"  manifestly  applies  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  human  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Mat.  xix,  4 — "  He  who  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 
them  male  and  female."  Regarding  divorce,  the  Saviour 
says — "  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  Mat.  xix,  8. 
Peter's  reply  to  the  saying  of  the  scoffers  of  his  time — "  All 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,"  can  refer  to  no  other  time  than  the  beginning  of 
the  human  period.  In  Mark  x,  6,  too,  the  application  of 
"the  beginning"  to  the  creative  commencement  of  the 
human  period  is  very  definite — "  From  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  God  made  them  male  and  female." 

There  is  one  passage — John  i,  1,  which  is  often  used 
in  opposition  to  this  theory.    It  is  affirmed  that  John 
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and  Moses  refer  to  the  same  thing  or  time,  and  John  is 
generally  supposed  to  set  forth  the  eternity  of  Christ  in 
thia  text  But  if  so,  and  if  he  refer  to  the  same  thing 
with  Moses,  then  we  would  say  with  M.  Reuss,  "If  the 
in  the  begi/nning  of  the  fourth  Gospel  establishes  the 
absolute  eternity  of  the  Word,  the  in  the  hegiwaing  of 
Genesis  will  establish  the  absolute  eternity  of  the  world." 
Clearly,  both  cases  are  not  parallel,  or  if  parallel,  "  begin- 
ning" in  both  cases  must  have  a  temporal  reference.  It  is 
clearly  most  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  Word — the  Revealer 
of  the  Godhead — existing  when,  and,  by  implication  at  least, 
before,  the  revelation  to  man  was  required.  Moreover, 
"  beginning"  is  not  predicable  of  eternity,  which  is  without 
beginning,  and  had  John  intended,  by  the  phrase  ased,  to 
set  forth  the  eternity  of  Christ,  he  would  assuredly  have 
used  some  term  applicable  to  eternity.  Beside  all  this,  John 
sets  forth  the  eternity  of  Christ  sufficiently,  when  he  says, 
"  the  Word  was  God."  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  John 
would  have  used  the  word  "  beginning"  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  the  Saviour  used  it.  Moses  and  he, 
therefore,  we  believe,  refer  in  the  word  "  beginning"  to  the 
beginning  of  the  human  period.  This  was  the  period  most 
practically  related  to  man,  and  plainly  referred  to  by  Peter 
and  the  Saviour,  when  speaking  of  the  beginning. 

The  next  term  requiring  notice  is  "  the  heaven."  Though 
a  Hebrew  plural,  our  version  gives  correctly  the  singular 
"heaven."  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  great  stretch  to 
make  this  word  include  in  its  meaning  those  stellar  worlds 
which  so  numerously  occupy  the  great  regions  of  space, 
especially  as  the  word  is  defined,  again  and  again  in  the 
narrative,  to  mean  the  aerial  heaven — the  atmosphere. 
Verses  7,  8  : — "  And  God  made  the  firmament  (  =  expanse), 
and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament  (cei  tainly 
not  above  the  stars),  and  God  called  the  firmament  (expanse 
or  expanded  atmosphere)  heaven''  In  verse  20  " and  fowl 
that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven!'  And  in  verses  26,  28,  and  30  the  word,  occurs 
in  the  terra  "  fowl  of  the  air,"  i.  6.,  of  the  aerial  heaven. 
A  term  so  defined  in  the  narrative  cannot,  without  great 
rashness  and  insecurity,  be  taken  to  denote  the  material 
universe,  exclusive  of  the  earth. 

In  the  work  of  the  first  day  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
indicate  that  the  operations  of  the  Creator  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  globe  and  its  surrounding  envelope.  The 
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darkness  on  the  deep  was  removed  and  the  light  shone  forth, 
and  assuredly  "  the  deep "  was  not  a  name  for  the  whole 
universe.  Why,  then,  should  the  light  be  supposed  at  this 
time  to  have  been  distributed  throughout  that  universe? 
The  "  evening,"  and  the  "  morning  "  too,  are  integral  parts  of 
one  natural  day,  and  the  light  is  called  day,  and  the  dark- 
ness is  called  night.  And  if  these  terms  do  not  denote  day 
and  night  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  language  may  mean.  Here,  too,  the  infidel  has 
the  advantage  over  the  long  epoch  advocate,  for,  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  remarks,  "It  is  philologically  impossible  to 
understand  the  word  '  day,'  in  this  section,  in  any  other 
sense  but  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours." 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  chasm  theory  which  mentally 
inserts  a  long  hiatus  between  the  first  and  second  verses  is 
a  very  violent  expedient,  and  attempts  to  break  up  what 
has  every  aspect  of  an  organic  whole. 

The  work  of  the  second  day  was  to  make  a  firmament  to 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,  and  what  could  this  be 
but  an  atmosphere  that  could  carry  the  vapoury  clouds 
aloft,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  earth  as  we  now 
see  ?  The  expanse  or  firmament  here  could  certainly  not 
mean  a  canopy  to  hold  stars,  or  sun,  or  moon,  far  less  could 
it  have  any  reference  to  other  worlds.  And  the  work  was 
accomplished  in  one  day.  "  And  it  was  evening  and  it  was 
morning — day  the  second."    Verse  8. 

The  work  of  the  third  day  was  to  gather  together  the 
waters  into  one  place,  thereby  to  let  the  dry  land  appear, 
and  to  make  it  bring  forth  grass.  This  plainly  inc^icates 
that  plants  were  brought  into  being  before  animals  were 
created  in  the  Qenesaic  creation ;  fishes  and  fowl  were 
created  on  the  fifth  day,  and  land  animals  on  the  sixth. 
But,  on  the  assumption  that  a  day  means  a  period  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  years'  duration,  plants  must  have 
existed  long  before  any  animals  appeared.  Whereas,  the 
record  of  the  rocks,  which,  we  believe,  reveals  a  history  to 
which  Moses  makes  no  reference,  indicates  that  animal  life 
appeared  in  the  waters  before  plants  came  into  existence ; 
or,  at  most,  they  were  contemporaneous  at  the  dawn  of  life. 
But  in  the  record  of  Moses  all  plants  come  first,  and  then 
all  the  animals,  then  created.  This  is  another  of  the  many 
points  of  discrepancy  existing  between  the  narrative  of 
Moses  and  the  long  epoch  doctrine. 
The  work  of  the  fourth  day  was  certainly  not  a  creation 
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existed  for  more  than  6,000  years.  The  faana  and  flora 
which  have  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  passed  through 
long  geological  periods,  imply  his  existence.  Light,  too, 
existed  before  Gold  created  plants,  as  Moses  plainly  indicates. 
We  believe  that  the  main  intention  of  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day  was  to  make  it  be,  that  the  lights  in  the  firmament 
should  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  for  years. 
A  being  had  now  come  on  the  stage  of  time  who  required, 
for  many  important  reasons,  to  mark  time.  The  work  of 
this  day  may  have  implied  some  change  of  relation  betw  een 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  re-adjustment  respect- 
ing these ;  or  it  may  have  consisted  of  a  moral  arrangement 
for  man,  such  as  was  efiected  with  Noah  when  the  bow  was 
made  a  sign  " — the  word  used  here — although  the  bow  had 
formerly  existed.  The  stars  mentioned  in  the  record  must 
be  coupled  in  function  with  sun  and  moon  to  sei^e  a  moral 
end. 

The  work  of  the  other  days  indicates  the  operations  of 
God  equally  in  a  local  and  limited  sense,  and  since  nothing 
is  found  in  detail  that  stretches  opetatively  beyond  this 
material  globe  it  must  be  rash  assumption  to  conclude  that 
Moses  would  do  so  in  his  preface. 

It  seems  manifest,  too,  that  the  work  of  creation  was  not 
*  only  limited  to  this  earth,  but,  in  many  of  its  phases,  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  earth.  If  the  term  "dry  land" 
denoted  islands  and  continents,  why  not  have  put  it  in  the 
plural  like  its  correlative  term  "  seas  ?"  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  one  piece  of  land,  surrounded  by  seas,  was  sub- 
merged for  a  time  and  again  raised,  and  that  on  it  God 
planted  the  new  colony.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pyo 
Smith,  the  author  of  The  Creative  Week,  and  others.  More- 
over, the  earth  was  not  all  made  like  Eden,  or  like  the 
garden  in  Eden,  hence  the  instruction  given  to  man  to 
"  subdue  it."  (Gen.  i,  28.)  Neither  can  we  suppose  that 
Adam  had  the  ta^k  of  naming  all  the  beasts  absolutely,  but 
only  the  all  which  wei'e  created  along  with  him.  We  know 
that  many  species  of  animals  existed  before  man,  and  have 
come  down  through  the  human  period ;  they  must,  therefore, 
have  lived  on  land  not  submersed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.  Adam  was  certainly  not  surrounded  by  lions, 
tigers,  and  polar  bears,  &c  The  strong  and  carnivorous 
must  have  devoured  the  weak,  for  lions  could  only  live  as 
lions ;  and  to  suppose  that  all  were  harmless,  and  changed 
because  of  sin,  is  to  propound  the  transmurtation  of  species — 
Darwinism  with  a  vengeance.  Moreover,  had  they  been  at 
No.  4.  U  VoL4. 
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ihat  centre  with  Adam,  by  whom  or  what  meajos  could  they 
have  reached  their  proper  habitats  ?  We  concur  here  with 
the  late  Dr.  Candlish,  who  says : — Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  all  continuity  of  the  animal  life  which  had 
sprung  into  being,  in  or  out  of  the  waters,  was  broken  at 
tne  time  when  the  earth  was  finally  fashioned  for  man's 
abode.  It  is  enough  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  animals 
of  sea,  and  air,  and  land,  with  which  man  was  to  be  con- 
versant, were  created  for  his  use.'' 

On  the  whole  subject  we  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Duns : — *'  Our  contention,  then,  is  that  the  geologic  history 
of  the  earth  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with,  and  no  place 
in,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  it  lies  definitely  outside 
of  it.  That  the  first  verse  is  a  natural  introduction  to,  and 
an  organic  part  of  the  narrative  which  follows ;  and  that  a 
series  of  re-adjustments,  analogous  to  what  are  held  to  have 
been  made  at  the  beginning  of  great  geologic  periods,  is 
described  in  the  narrative  of  the  six  days  of  creation." 
The  theory  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  the  only  one 
in  which  Scripture  and  science  agree. 

A.S.— A. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY. 

HAvma  been  furnished,  last  quarter,  with  a  clear  and 
edifying  paper  on  Foreknowledge  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  Secre* 
tary  of  tne  Christian  Community,  iJondon,  we  endeavoured 
to  indicate,  in  a  line  or  two  at  the  close  of  the  Magazine, 
what  were  the  character  and  aims  of  that  Institution. 
Judging  that  our  readers  would  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  history  of  a  Society  whose  leaders  are  warmly 
sympathetic  with  the  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  Evan- 
gelicial  Union,  we  have  applied  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  infor- 
mation on  that  point.  Not  being  able  himself  to  find  time 
to  gratify  our  wish,  he  has  sent  us  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Institution,  written  by  Mr.  Norgrove  Russell,  one  of  its 
warm  friends. 

The  Christian  Community  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Huguenots  or  French  Protestants  who,*  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  foimd  refuge  in  London. 
After  some  introductory  matter,  Mr.  Russell  proceeds : — 

The  parish  of  Stepney,  in  the  east  of  London,  was  at 
that  period  very  extensive.   Part  of  it  was  called  Spittal- 
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fields,  including  Bethnal  Green.  Most  of  the  refugees  came 
and  settled  down  in  this  open  space,  suitable  houses  being 
built  for  their  accommodation.  Here  they  established 
themselves  as  silk  weavers,  which  was  their  occupation  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  Another 
portion,  whose  trade  was  watw  making,  settled  at  Clerken- 
well.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  their  fraternity  had  been 
driven  to  our  shores,  in  the  same  way,  as  refugees,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  descendants  of  whom  may  still 
be  found  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Coventry,  and  other  parts. 
But  no  blow  of  the  oppressor's  sword  had  been  so  heavy  as 
that  of  1686,  at  which  date  the  number  who  came  over  has 
been  estimated  at  60,000  or  60,000.  They  were  found  to 
be  very  destitute.  Their  miseries  excited  deep  sympathy. 
The  British  Parliament  voted  them  £15,000  per  annum  for 
some  time,  which  sum,  with  liberal  voluntary  subscriptions, 
enabled  them  so  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  locality  of  their 
adoption,  that,  from  a  rural  district,  it  soon  assumed  the 
appearance  of  an  old  established  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
french  Befugees.  They  used  the  French  language  in  their 
social  intercourse;  sang  French  songs;  had  French  coflee 
houses.  French  names  and  habits  caused  a  marked  distinc- 
tion betwixt  them  and  real  Londoners.  They  had  about 
thirty  places  of  worship  in  this  vicinity ;  and  their  pastmra 
were  respectably  supported,  the  worship  being  invariably 
conducted  in  French.  And  there  also  existed  among  them 
alaand  of  gifted  laymen  who,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
held  meetings  in  private  houses  for  prayer  and  expounding 
the  Scriptures  to  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  attend 
at  the  chapels.  These  men  were,  by  the  pastewra,  viewed  as 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  them  in  their  ministrations;  and 
they  all  cherished  and  held  fast  to  their  ancient  title  of 
Gomrn/imaut^. 

"All  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel."  When  the 
Israelites  departed  from  Egypt,  there  went  up  also  with 
them  a  mixed  multitude,  who  fell  to  lusting.  So  with  the 
Humienots.  Many  who,  from  political  motives,  had  united 
with  them  in  their  resistance  of  persecution,  mingled  amongst 
them  in  their  flight,  and  settled  among  them  in  their  place 
of  refuge.  Some  of  the  pious  hung  over  their  doors  an 
escutcheon  with  this  motto,  ''Resigned  to  ike  will  of  my 
Ood"  But  these  impious  ones  corrupted  their  way  upon 
the  earth,  and,  by  insinuations,  instilled  revolutionary 
principles  into  i^e  minds  of  the  young  and  the  thoughtless, 
thus  inoculating  the  public  mind  with  contempt  towards 
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lawfal  rulers  and  religious  ministers.  Hence  the  elements 
of  worldliness,  scepticism,  and  love  of  sporting,  the  effect  of 
which  was  a  degeneracy,  resulting  in  gross  immoralitj, 
accompanied  by  Sabbath  desecration,  to  the  extent  of  pur- 
suing business  on  Sundays,  with  a  view  to  idle  sports  on 
Mondays.  Soon  did  inebriation,  with  boisterous  mirth, 
supersede  sober  and  intellectual  conversation ;  also,  dog 
fancying  and  fighting,  bird  fancying  and  cock  fights,  with 
duck  hunting,  became  prevalent ;  and  the  goading  of  harm- 
less oxen  to  madness,  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  them  through 
the  public  thoroughfares,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  life- 
endangering  of  the  public  These  evil  practices,  on  the 
part  of  fathers,  greatly  impoverished  their  families ;  the 
wives,  to  provide  rent,  were  compelled  to  work  with  the 
shuttle  during  the  whole  week,  and  to  attend  to  their 
tattered  laundry  on  Sundays ;  while  the  poor  children,  put 
to  quill-winding  at  a  very  early  age,  were  educated  by 
daily  oaths,  curses,  and  threats,  and  left  to  grow  up  in 
gross  ignorance  and  depravity.  This  state  of  immorality 
and  irreligion  rendered  the  efforts  of  pious  laymen  the 
more  necessary.  They,  therefore,  sought  and  obtained  the 
use  of  domestic  rooms  (some  free,  others  at  a  trifling  rental), 
in  variotis  parts  of  the  locality,  wherein  they  poured  out 
their  hearts  in  fervent  supplications  and  impressive  exhorta- 
tions for  the  reformation  and  conversion  of  all  who  followed 
the  multitude  to  do  evil,  and  were  rewarded  by  considerable 
success.  But  now  their  centenary  of  emigration  fast  ap- 
proached. Most  of  the  true  Refugees  have  been  swept  off 
the  stage  of  time.  New  generations  have  sprung  up,  and 
the  face  of  humanity  has  been  renewed.  These  generations, 
bom  and  reared  among  English  surroundings,  have  well 
nigh  lost  their  mother  tongue,  and  broken  English  has 
become  almost  vernacular.     Their  pasteurs  continue  to 

f)reach  in  French,  but,  not  understanding  them,  the  hearers 
ose  their  interest  in  the  delivered  discourses.  Some  (A 
them  have  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  their  closed  chapels  are  falling  into  dilapidation.  The 
brethren  of  the  CommunauU  have  also  acquired  a  sort  of 
new  tongue,  and  so  speak  as  to  commend  themselves  and 
their  Gospel  to  the  people ;  consequently  the  parlour,  cellar, 
or  attic  is  better  attended  than  the  chapel,  while,  with  some, 
raillery  and  ridicule  at  sacred  things  and  sacred  men,  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  They  spend  their  Sabbath 
mornings  in  a  stroll,  or  get  together  in  a  knot  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  week,  boose  over  their  porter,  and  propose 
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new  imaginary  measures  in  politics.  But,  lo!  a  novel  object 
attracts  their  attention/  Moorfielda  has  become  an  oratory. 
An  unbeneficed  clergyman,  John  Wesley,  there  addresses 
immense  audiences  under  the  open  canopy  of  the  skies. 
They  flock  to  hear ;  numbers  are  affected ;  it  is  just  what 
they  wanted.  His  language  is  so  simple  that  they  under- 
stand every  word,  his  style  so  striking,  his  illustrations  so 
appropriate  that  they  cannot  resist  the  force  of  his  eloquence. 
His  fellow-labourer,  George  Whitfield,  is  equally  engaging. 
They  admire  both ;  th^y  each  construct  a  large  sanctuary. 
Multitudes  from  the  ranks  of  the  Huguenot  descendants 
join  as  members  ;  and  from  them  they  appear  to  take  the 
idea  of  lay  preadiers,  for  both  employ  them ;  but  Wesley 
most,  and  he  calls  them  lo<xd  preachere.  The  Communaut^, 
however,  wish  to  pursue  their  own  course,  and  to  govern 
their  own  affairs,  especially  as  in  one  or  two  minor  points 
of  doctrine  he  differs  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold.  He  being  crafty,  catches  them  with  guile,  by  issuing 
a  tract  entitled  "The  Principles  of  a  Methodist,"  wherein 
he  says : — "  A  Methodist  is  not  known  by  his  religious 
opinions  of  any  sort"  That  will  do ;  it  is  very  tolerant. 
They  wait  upon  him,  apprise  him  of  their  united  labours 
and  principles  of  action.  He  approves ;  offers  them  a  room 
in  the  rear  of  his  chapel  for  their  weekly  business  meetings ; 
gives  them  encouraging  counsel,  and  calls  them  his  "  fellow- 
workers,"  thus  taking  them  under  hia  patronage ;  and  by 
this  fraternal  reception  he  is  no  loser.  They  all  become 
members  and  subscribers  to  his  society,  and,  as  they  catch 
souls  in  the  Gospel  net,  transfer  them  to  him,  and  thus 
increase  the  number  of  his  members.  During  his  lifetime 
they  proceeded  peacefully  and  prosperously  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Community,"  an  appellation  by  which  they  loved 
to  be  distinguished.  And  no  name  could  be  more  appro- 
priate, for,  like  the  first  Christians,  they  had  all  spiritual 
things  "  comwum."  It  was  with  them  a  community  of  senti- 
ments, which,  by  degrees,  accorded  with  those  of  Wesley  in 
all  points,  nor  would  they  admit  into  their  fellowship  any 
whose  views,  in  any  respects,  differed  from  his.  It  was 
also  a  community  of  labour,  for  each  member  took  his  turn 
in  supplying  at  every  station.  It  was  a  community  of 
authority  too,  formed  on  the  principle,  "  oiie  is  yowr  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren"  They  also  defrayed 
their  own  expenses,  which  were  very  small,  and  privately 
fulfilled  the  duties  required  of  them  as  church  members. 
Unostentatious  men,  they  were  filled  with  zeal  for  God,  and 
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constrained  by  the  love  of  Jesus  to  seek  out  the  lost,  and 
to  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God  Tyranny  on  the  right 
hand,  servility  on  the  left,  had  no  place  amongst  them. 
They  trusted  each  other  as  men  of  honour,  and  generally 
esteemed  others  as  better  than,  themselves.  They  consisted 
of  two  classes: — 1.  Visitors  who  were  sent  to  read  and 
converse  with  the  sick  on  their  beds.  2.  Predchers  whose 
gifts  enabled  them  to  instruct  the  healthy  in  their  respective 
wards  collectively. 

The  sphere  of  the  Community's  operations  soon  became 
extensive  as  the  metropolis  itself.  The  personal  interest  of 
its  members  (some  of  whom  were  ratepayers),  backed  by 
old  Mr.  Wesley's  influence,  probably  combined  with  their 
consistent  moral  conduct  to  induce  parochial  guardians  to 
grant  them  ready  access  to  the  interiors  of  their  respective 
poor  asylums ;  and  there,  from  West  London  to  East,  from 
South  London  to  North,  they  were,  Sunday  after  Sunday 
(according  to  a  settled  and  well  arranged  plan),  individuiJly 
engaged,  either  as  friendly  visitors  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  or  as  preachers  addressing  the  able-bodied 
paupers  in  a  commodious  hall.  They  also  kept  up  their 
room-preaching  to  outsiders,  where,  to  the  tattered  and 
careworn,  the  forlorn  and  destitute,  or  the  scoffer  and 
blasphemer,  they  offered,  on  Gospel  terms,  the  robes  of 
salvation,  the  sympathies  of  God's  compassions,  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit,  the  riches  of  divine  wisdom,  and  the 
pardons  of  reconciling  love.  Their  great  encouragements 
in  their  work  were  conscious  satisfaction  of  mind,  an 
evident  outward  reformation,  and,  still  better,  a  decided 
conversion  in  the  character  of  many  who,  henceforth,  were 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  worship  Gk>d  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  They  were  reasonably  strict  in  self- 
discipline,  in  pointed  examination  of  candidates  for  their 
work,  whom  they  required  to  be  tolerably  well  grounded  in 
Scriptural  knowledge,  clear  in  personal  evidence  of  the 
possession  and  practice  of  genuine  piety,  accompanied  by 
a  ready  utterance  and  an  aptitude  to  teach  the  grand 
rudiments  of  Gospel  knowledge. 

Under  the  patronizing  smile  of  Mr.  Wesley,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  become  members 
of  his  religious  society,  and  espoused  his  peculiar  doctrines ; 
nor  that  they  should  have  introduced  to  his  fellowship  such 
of  their  hearers  as  became  hopeful  converts,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  enlargement  of  his  vast  flock.  During  his 
lifetime,  and  for  a  series  of  years  after  his  decease  (which 
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happened  in  1791),  matters  appear  to  have  gone  on  har- 
monioualy,  80  far  as  to  lead  to  an  amalgamation  betwixt 
them  and  his  surviving  local  preachers,  with  whom  they 
evidently  united  in  submission  to,  and  respect  towards, 
the  ministers  of  his  governing  conference.  Hence,  we  find 
that,  in  1806,  they  concurred  in  a  letter  from  local  and 
community  preachers  to  the  circuit  ministers,  requesting 
their  supervision  and  co-operation  in  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds  in  sacred  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. The  address  which  they,  at  that  date,  sent  up  to 
their  superiors  was  duly  signed  by  them,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-seven  labourers,  and  its  subjects  were  advice  respect- 
ing grammar,  Biblical  knowledge,  plans  of  reading,  works 
to  be  studied,  practical  and  experimental  divinity,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  choice  of  subjects  and  texts,  and  promotion  oi 
a  work  of  grape. 

The  ministers,  to  the  number  of  eight,  who  replied  to 
them,  were  men  of  eminence  in  the  body — ^viz.,  Joseph 
Benson,  Adam  Clarke,  James  Bogie,  Samuel  Botts,  Robert 
Limas,  Joseph  Entwisle,  Jacob  Stanley,  and  Isaac  Clayton. 


should  form  themselves  into  four  divisions,  each  division  to 
meet  monthly  (with  a  minister  for  their  preceptor),  while 
the  head  minister  should  meet  the  whole  of  them  once  a 
quarter,  for  general  counsel  and  advice.  That  the  chief 
object  for  study  should  be  Holy  Scripture,  with  special 
reference  to  its  doctrines,  duties,  privileges,  &c.  That 
commentaries  and  concordances  were  to  be  laid  aside. 
That  they  should  keep  a  note  book  for  original  remarks 
and  questions  of  real  utility,  with  a  cultivation  of  personal 
godliness,  and  persevering,  diligent  study.  An  aged 
minister  supplemented  these  advices  by  a  private  epistle. 
His  name  was  Rutherford  ;  but  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
He  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  their  becoming  scribes  well 
instructed;  the  importance  of  just  and  comprehensive 
Scriptuiul  knowledge ;  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  its 
high  responsibility ;  wisdom  from  above ;  heart  impression ; 
faithfulness,  watchfulness,  prayerf ulness,  love,  time  redeem- 
ing, and  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  self-denying 
habits.  How  far  these  plans  succeeded  we  have  no  data 
whereby  to  judge ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  between  1806  and 
1819,  .some  kind  of  clashing  occurred,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  furnish.  Of  this  fact,  however, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  community  members  were  ever 
anxious  to  avoid  collision.    In  their  constitution  there  was 
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nothing  antagonistic  to  Methodism  as  originally  understood. 
Their  main  object  was  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  to 
pioneer  the  way  of  the  Lord.  They  had  opened  a  large 
workshop,  which  grew  into  the  building  of  a  large  chapel. 
In  another  place  they  preached  in  a  cottage,  but  the  hearers 
crowded  the  garden  as  well.  A  small  chapel  resulted  from 
that.  In  a  populous  neighbourhood  towards  the  north 
they  commenced  in  a  vacant  btdcher^e  shop.  Here  their 
endeavours,  by  God's  blessing,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
sumptuous  chapel,  which  still  Nourishes.  They  usually 
chose  the  most  ungodly  neighbourhoods,  where  their  un- 
pretending ministrations  penetrated  callous  hearts.  Many 
profligates  became  new  men,  even  class  members,  and  paid 
their  weekly  pence  into  the  conference  fui^d. 

Thus  far  we  have  allowed  Mr.  Norgrove  Russell  to 
speak  for  himself,  but  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  summar- 
izing the  close  of  his  account,  as  we  did  the  introduction. 

It  need  not,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  com- 
munity like  this,  an  imperivm  in  imperio,  came  into 
collision  repeatedly,  as  years  rolled  on,  with  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  The  leaders  of  that  body  wished  to  put  the 
preaching  stations  of  the  Community  on  their  own  plans, 
and  give  their  preachers  the  ordinary  status  of  local  preach- 
ers ;  but  the  members  of  the  Community  demurred  to  this 
proceeding.  Notwithstanding  several  altercations,  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  very  room  for  77  years,  for  their 
principal  meeting,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  assigned  them ; 
but,  in  1849,  they  sympathized  as  a  body  with  Messrs. 
Everett,  Bromley,  Dunn,  and  Griffith,  and  therefore 
were  expelled  from  the  connection,  and  turned  out  of  their 
meeting  place.  Mr.  Russell  thus  ends  his  interesting  com- 
munication : — 

They  were  now  driven  to  find  shelter  where  they  could. 
They  found  a  temporary  asylum  in  Bow  Lane,  in  a  court  of 
Shoreditch,  at  Brown's  Lane ;  then  rented  a  small  hall,  at 
Fleming  Street,  Eingsland  Road.  They  now  widened  their 
passage  of  admission,  so  as  to  render  their  Society  available 
to  all  evangelical  denominations,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  who 
hold  the  Divinity  and  substitutionary  work  of  Christ,  and 
is  an  expression  of  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  added 
to  their  title  the  word  Christian,  so  that  the  name  61 
Christian  Community  is  now  their  expressive  appellation. 
It  might  probably  have  been  better  had  they  chosen  some 
other  word  than  that  selected;  but,  as  their  object  is  to 
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ahow  that  all  who  hold  the  great  Vital  and  Federal  head 
are  welcome  to  co-operate  with- them,  we  trust  this  little 
error  may  be  pardoned.  In  the  Society's  re-modelled  form, 
it  now  consists  of  148  members,  from  whom  is  elected 
annually  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  committee,  &c.,  for 
despatch  of  business  and  preservation  of  internal  order.  A 
four-months'  schedule,  which  they  call  their  plan,  regulates 
their  collective  and  individual  lalK)urs,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  they  are  amenable  to  their  weekly  meeting.  We 
must  in  justice  state  that  Mr.  Webber,  now  one  of  their 
oldest  members,  has  till  a  date  comparatively  recent,  been 
through  all  their  trials  the  Society  s  constant  guide  and 
friend ;  while  to  the  active  secretaryship  of  Mr.  J.  Atkinson, 
its  operations  and  efforts  owe  (under  Ood)  its  chief  prosper- 
ity, through  the  indefatigable  application  of  that  gentleman. 
It  has  gained  the  patronage  of  a  noble  Elarl,  the  presidency 
of  an  eminent  solicitor,  and  nine  honourable  or  eminent 
gentlemen  as  its  vice-patrons,  with  most  substantial  treasur- 
ers and  honorary  secretaries. 

It  is  now  also  possessed  of  a  noble  Memorial  Hall,  which 
has  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  W.  Tyler 
(one  of  the  hon.  secretaries) — which  Hall  is  settled  in  trust, 
and  thus  held  for  its  sole  use  and  management. 

Our  readers  will  also  be  interested  to  hear  how  one  of 
their  visitors  acts  on  entering  an  hospital,  as  narrated  by 
a  member  of  that  class  in  a  letter, 

"  The  majority  of  either  sex  show  their  appreciation  of  my 
visits,  suspending  their  accustomed  gossip,  handing  me  an 
arm  chair,  and  seating  themselves  in  a  congregational 
attitude.  They  unite  in  hymn  and  prayer.  As  I  remind 
them  of  the  vanities,  wickednesses,  or  improprieties  of  social 
life,  some  blush  deeply,  others  cover  their  faces  with  their 
hands,  others  sigh,  and  seem  to  catch  eagerly  any  Scriptural 
reference  to  divine  -forbearance  and  love  displayed  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  ascension 
and  mediatorial  intercession  for  transgressors,  seem  specially 
to  interest  them  ;  and  when  the  idea  of  forgiveness  of  sins, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  is  simply  and  clearly  put  before 
them,  the  quick  glancing  of  the  eye,  the  relaxation  of  the 
features,  reveal  an  apprehension  of  the  subject,  if  Hot  a 
personal  realization  of  the  fact  that,  '  Blessed  is  he  whose 
miquity  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.'  Then,  at  the 
dose  of  my  twenty  minutes'  service,  they  with  one  voice 
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express  their  thanks,  rush  towards  the  ward  door,  greet  me 
as  I  pass  out,  and  even  waylay  me  on  the  stairs  for  a  little 
conversation.  One  aged  man  expressed  his  high  doctrinal 
views,  but  agreed  that  experimental  religion,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  conforms  us  to  the  image  of  God. 
A  young  man,  lamenting  surrounding  ungodliness,  said,  '  Oh 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest/  In  a  ward  containing  about  fifty  men,  slightly 
infirm,  and  employed  in  light  work,  the  warder  said,  '  \Ve 
will  hear  you.'  Every  cap  was  doffed,  they  discontinued 
their  work,  bowed  the  head  in  prayer,  listened  attentively 
to  the  address,  and  all  said, '  Thimk  you,  sir.'" 

We  are  glad  to  learn  thus  much  of  our  London  friends. 
Mr.  Atkinson's  address  is  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  just  referred 
to.  No.  10  Enfield  Road,  South  Kingsland,  N.  Let  us 
remember  one  another  in  our  prayers. 


THE  BIBLE:  ITS  DESIGN  AND  AUTHORITY. 

The  foundation  of  a  true  religion  and  a  sound  theology  is 
found  in  the  intelligent  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Gkni,  who  is  at  once  the  Creator  of  the  material 
universe  and  the  Father  of  the  souls  of  men.  Where  this 
is  wanting  the  possibility  of  a  proper  revelation  must  be 
logically  denied,  and  where  this  is  possessed  the  necessity 
of  the  divine  one  revealing  himself  tp  such  of  his  creatures 
as  can  understand  his  character  will  be  acknowledged. 
That  he  has  revealed  himself  has  been  the  abiding  convic- 
tion of  the  noblest  and  best  of  mankind,  and  from  this  faith 
they  derived  strength  to  live  and  coura^  to  die.  They 
have  contended  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  infinite,  perfect, 
personal;  but  they  have  also  contended  that  he  has  spoken 
to  his  children  in  the  past,  and  now  speaks  in  many  ways 
that  they  mi^ht  learn  of  him  to  their  profit.  God,  they  say, 
has  revealed  himself  in  the  material  cosmos,  in  the  wide  field 
of  creation,  by  means  of  suns,  moons,  stars,  and  systems — 
the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath.  Reason  in  nature 
appeals  to  reason  in  man,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  art  and 
science  would  be  impossible.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  families  and  individuals, 
the  supreme  governor  of  nations  is  making  known  his  will. 
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laws,  heart,  and  principles  of  action.  God  speaks,  moreover, 
to  man  through  the  conscience,  which  is  in  man,  hut  not  of 
man,  and  whose  still  small  voice  whispers  in  our  perplexities 
and  solemn  moments  words  of  warning  and  enlightenment. 
But  there  has  heen  added,  it  is  maintained  by  all  Jews  and 
Christians,  to  all  these  divine  revelations  a  verbal  revelation, 
in  which  we  have  made  known  to  us  the  historical  relations 
God  has  sustained  to  the  human  race  from  the  first  man  till 
the  fulness  of  the  times,  when  He  appeared  who  is  the  Word 
of  God,  blessed  for  ever.  This  could  not,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  preserved  from  corruption  and  decay  if  left  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age  by  means  of  oral  tradition  only.  It 
must  needs  be  written  down  by  holy  men,  and  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  those  who  would  watch  over  the  sacred 
treasure  with  scrupulous  care,  and  who  would  hand  it  over 
to  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  so  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  readv  to  receive  the  heaven  sent 
boon.  And  this  verbal  revelation  has  been  vouchsafed  in 
the  form  of  writing,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Book — the 
Bible,  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  which  are  addressed  to  man 
wherever  he  is  round. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  our  hands  this  Bible,  whose  design 
and  authority  we  have  to  consider  meantime,  and  around 
which  the  most  intense  interest  of  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth  has  gathered.  It  is  a  book  among  millions  of 
books,  and  yet  a  book  which  refuses  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  or  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Plato,  a  Cicero,  Aristotle,  or  Shakespeare.  It 
comes -to  us  with  claims  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  which  we 
dare  not  pass  without  examination.  It  speaks  to  us  as  no 
other  volume  does,  and  its  statements  lay  hold  on  the  deepest 
and  most  imperishable  elements  of  our  nature,  and  seardi 
us  through  and  through,  as  if  by  the  candle  of  the  Lord. 
It  tells  us  that  those  who  meditate  on  its  words  are  wise, 
and  those  who  shun  its  counsels  perish  in  their  folly.  And 
its  claims  are  backed  up  as  if  by  a  spiritual  power  which 
speaks  through  it.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  its  contents, 
matter,  and  message  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  it 
is  no  ordinary  production  of  any  class  of  men,  or  even  of 
the  best  men  of  various  countries.  Viewed  on  its  literary 
and  human  side,  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  is  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions — the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament.  Among  the  Jews  the  former  was  divided  into 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writings,  or  Hacpo- 
graphy.   The  several  books  of  the  volume  are  not  in  their 
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human  elements  the  productions  of  one  author;  they  may 
indeed  be  looked  upon  as  the  whole  literature  of  a  peopla 
They  were  written  by  different  men,  occupying  different 
positions  in  life,  and  characterised  by  various  degrees  of 
mental  and  moral  culture.  Among  the  forty  or  thereby 
different  writers,  from  whose  pens  the  books  came,  there 
were  patriots,  such  as  the  meek  man  Moses, — prophets,  such 
as  the  seraphic  Isaiah, — kings,  such  as  the  wise  Solomon, — 
statesmen,  such  as  the  noble  Daniel, — scholars,  such  as  the 
learned  Paul, — ^and  fishermen,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

Is  either  did  these  men  live  in  the  same  age  as  regards 
time,  nor  in  the  same  geographical  boundaries  as  regards 
country.  Between  Moses,  the  author  of  Genesis,  and 
Malachi,  the  last  Old  Testament  prophet,  many  centuries 
rolled.  After  the  canon  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  was 
closed,  by  Malachi  laying  down  his  pen,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  passed  away  before  an  inspired  apostle  rose 
to  begin  the  work  of  perfecting  and  completing  the  sacred 
volume.  Besides,  the  several  books  were  produced  in 
widely  different  places,  in  two  different  languages,  and  in 
the  most  diverse  styles.  Some  were  penned  in  Arabia,  and 
others  came  from  the  wilds  of  Judea.  Some  were  sent  to 
the  churches  from  the  prisons  of  Rome,  and  others  were 
written  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon.  Some  were  composed 
in  degraded  Corinth,  and  others  were  produced  near  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  in  Mount  Zion.  Some  were  written  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar,  and  others  by  the  side  of  the 
flowing  Jordan.  The  Old  Testament  was  written,  by  those 
who  were  the  disciples  of  Moses,  in  their  own  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  the  New  Testament  was  the  book  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  composed  in  the  more  flexible  and  expressive 
language  of  Greece.  Within  the  limits  of  the  one  volume 
there  are  history  and  biography,  prophecy  and  poetry,  pro- 
verbs and  parables,  discourses  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  and  letters — some  short  and  simple,  others  longer  and 
more  elaborate  from  his  servants — addressed  to  the  churches 
called  by  his  name.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  diversity 
of  men,  time,  style,  and  circumstance,  there  is  a  glorious 
harmony  pervading  the  Book  of  God.  Ajs  nature  is  one 
grand  whole,  though  made  up  of  hills,  dales,  rivers,  forests, 
valleys,  seas,  vegetables,  animals,  and  men,  with  suns, 

{Janets,  moons,  meteors,  and  systems,  so  it  is  with  the  Bible, 
ts  harmonies  are  as  striking  as,  and  more  suggestive  than,  its 
diversities.  It  is  like  the  human  body  with  its  many  mem- 
bers, an  organic  whole.    For  within  all  the  various  and 
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varied  books,  there  is  a  unity  of  doctrine  and  spirit,  of  aim 
and  end,  connecting  its  several  parts  into  a  perfect  whole, 
which  bears  evidence  manifold  and  strong  in  favour  of  the 
averment,  that  in  its  composition  one  great  presiding  Mind 
wrought  by  means  of  the  human  minds  engaged  in  their  re* 
spective  tasks,  causing  them  to  speak  and  write,  in  many  cases, 
not  so  much  what  they  knew  and  thought,  as  what  was 
known  and  thought  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Just  here  we  touch  upon  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  book.    The  Spirit  of  God  is  in  the  book,  and  manifests 
himself  in  its  various  phenomena  to  be  one  Spirit.    And  it 
is  this  unity  of  aim,  plan,  doctrine,  and  life  proceeding 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  which  gives  the  Bible  its  distinctive 
position,  and  crowns  it  with  its  distinctive  glory.    It  is  this 
which  raises  it  to  the  throne  of  the  literature  of  the  world 
as  the  roost  wonderful,  unique,  and  kingly  book  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  language  of  earth.    Even  those  who  have  cast 
off  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  who  have  denied  its 
superhuman  origin,  have  been  constrained  to  confess  that 
there  never  was  a  book  like  this  book  for  sublimity,  spiritu- 
ality, and  moral  and  religious  power.   I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  here  the  famous  deliverance  of  the  late  Theodore 
Parker  on  this  subject.    Writing  on  the  Bible,  he  says : — 
"  This  collection  of  books  has  taken  a  hold  on  the  world  as 
no  other.    The  literature  of  Greece,  which  goes  up  like 
incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and  heroic  deeds,  has  not 
half  of  the  influence  of  this  book  from  a  nation  alike 
despised  in  ancient  and  modem  times.    It  is  read  of  a 
Sabbath  in  all  the  ten  thousand  pulpits  of  our  land.  In 
all  the  temples  of  Christendom  is  its-voice  lifted  up  week 
by  week.    The  sun  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page.  It 
goes  equally  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace 
of  the  king.    It  is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar, 
and  colours  the  talk  of  the  street.    The  tarque  of  the 
merchant  cannot  sail  to  sea  without  it ;  no  ship  of  war  can 
go  to  the  conflict  but  the  Bible  is  there.    It  enters  men's 
closets;  mingles  in  all  the  grief  and  cheerfulness  of  life. 
The  affianced  maiden  prays  God  in  Scripture  for  strength 
in  her  new  duties;  men  are  married  by  Scripture.  The 
Bible  attends  them  in.  their  sickness,  when  the  fever  of  the 
world  is  on  them.    The  aching  head  finds  a  softer  pillow 
when  the  Bible  lies  underneath.    The  mariner  escaping 
from  shipwreck  clutches  this  first  of  his  treasures,  and 
keeps  it  sacred  to  God.    It  goes  with  the  pe.dlar  in  his 
crowded  pack ;  cheers  him  at  eventide  when  he  sits  down 
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dusty  and  fatigued ;  brightens  the  freshness  of  his  inomin£[ 
face.  It  blesses  us  when  we  are  born ;  gives  names  to  h w 
Christendom;  rejoices  with  us;  has  sympathy  for  our 
mourning;  tempers  our  grief  to  finer  issues.  It  is  the 
better  part  of  our  sermons.  It  lifts  man  above  himself; 
our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its  storied  speech  where- 
with our  fathers  and  patriarchs  prayed.  The  timid  man 
about  wakening  from  this  dream  of  life  looks  through  the 
glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright ;  he  does  not 
tear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and  distant, 
to  take  the  death-angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to 
wife  and  babes  and  home.  Men  rest  on  this  their  dearest 
hopes.  It  tells  them  of  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Son — of 
earthly  duties  and  of  heavenly  rest."  Such  is  the  estimate 
formed  of  the  Bible  by  one  who.  looked  upon  it  as  merely  a 
human  production.  And  it  proves  most  conclusively  the 
mighty  influence  it  exercises  over  the  most  sceptical  minds 
in  their  best  moods  and  most  solemn  moments.  But  their 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  book  cannot  account  for 
its  spirituality,  livingness,  and  superlative  grandness.  If 
the  Bible  be  so  great,  so  transcendently  important  and 
influential,  it  could  not  have  a  common  human  origin. 
Thought  and  design,  no  more  than  water,  can  rise  al^ve 
their  level,  and  the  level  of  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cannot  be  found  on  earth.  It  must  be  sought 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  One  who  knows 
man,  all  men,  all  history,  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  in  existence,  and  the  end  from  the  beginning.  View- 
ing the  Bible  thus,  the  vast  mass  of  men  in  all  civilized 
countries  recognize  it,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  the 
word  of  the  one  living  and  true  Qod.  They  know  that  its 
truths  are  the  very  thing  that  they  require  to  have  as  a 
light  to  their  path  and  a  monitor  to  tneir  spirits.  They 
rest  in  its  declarations  as  a  sure  f  oimdation  which  the  waves 
of  opinion  cannot  remove.  By  means  of  what  it  reveals 
they  obtain  glimpses  into  the  land  of  spirits,  and  into  the 
very  heart  of  Qoa.  Bv  its  (lospel  they  are  redeemed  from 
the  power  of  evil  and  their  own  littleness,  purified  and 
blessed.  In  one  sentence  it  is  received  as  a  book  which,  as 
Locke  says,  "  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end, 
and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.  It 
is  all  pure  and  sincere — ^nothing  too  much,  nothing  wanting." 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  the 
divine  book,  and  that  all  its  scriptures  were  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  we  must  now  decide  as  to  l£e  design 
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which  God  had  in  view  in  vouchsafing  this  gift  to  man. 
This  subject  has  not  received  that  amount  of  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and,  indeed,  must  receive,  ere  the  Bible 
will  have  fair  play,  and  the  doubts  which  fill  many  minds 
be  dissipated.  The  main  design  of  the  Bible  is  not  seen  by 
many  of  its  friends  as  well  as  its  enemies,  and  hence  their 
narrow  one-sided  statements,  which  injure  the  cause  they 
are  written  to  defend.  No  book  has  had  more  reason  to 
cry  out  "  Save  me  from  my  friends  "  than  the  Bible,  for  its 
friends  have  put  it  into  positions  it  was  never  intended  by 


what  its  real  author  never  intended  it  should  make  known. 
A  few  words,  then,  of  a  general  kind,  in  answer  tQ  the 
question,  What  is  the  design  of  God  in  the  Bible  as  the 
record  of  a  divine  revelation  ?  may  be  of  service  as  finger 
posts  pointing  out  the  way  to  a  full  solution  of  the  subject. 

FiBST — The  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of  natural  and 
ecientijic  truth,  but  a  revelation  of  the  livmg  Ood.  From 
beginning  to  end,  and  right  throughout,  no  writer  ever  sets 
himself  to  teach  natural  or  scientific  truth,  or  such  truth  as 
may  bo  discovered  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  human 
mind  on  the  material  objects  aroimd  and  above.  In  the 
Scriptures  there  are  no  scientific  disquisitions  on  astronomy, 
geology,  chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology.  To  acquire  a 
knowedge  of  astronomy,  we  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton, 
Laplace,  or  Herschel,  and  not  at  the  feet  of  Job  or  David. 
To  understand  the  material  history  of  the  pre- Adamic  earth 
aright,  we  must  attend  to  what  Lyell,  Miller,  or  Murchison 
says,  and  not  to  what  Moses  writes  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  or  other  sacred  writers  throughout  the  volume  of  the 
Book.  On  questions  concerning  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
we  must  consult  the  works  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Cousin, 
Hamilton,  or  M'Cosh,  rather  than  the  writings  of  John  the 
Beloved  and  Paul  the  Learned.  So  with  regard  to  all 
sciences,  whether  of  matter  or  mind.  The  Bible  was  never 
designed  as  a  textbook  of  natural,  metaphysical,  or  moral 
philosophy — ^though  it  never  set  itself  in  antagonism  to  these 
departments  of  loiowledge.  Its  design  is  higher,  more 
fundamental,  and  more  spiritual  than  this.  The  chief  object 
its  divine  author  has  in  view  is  to  bring  himself  near  to  the 
human  soul,  as  the  father  to  the  child,  the  Creator  to  the 
moral  creature,  the  Saviour  to  the  sinner.  Every  page  of 
the  blessed  word  declares  that  this  is  its  chief  end  and  aim. 
As  it  lies  with  open  page  before  us,  we  behold  the  Unseen 


Qod  to  occupy,  and  maintain 
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One  moving,  revealing  his  power,  wisdom,  and  will,  making 
known  his  character  and  opening  up  his  heart,  that  its 
deepest  emotions  manward  might  be  realised  and  responded 
to.  The  sacred  penmen  ever  repre^ient  God  as  the  great 
agent  who  works  in  creation,  providence,  history,  and  the 
soals  of  the  race.  He  it  is  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  that,  too,  in  an  orderly  way,  and  it  is  to  make 
known  this  fact,  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  affiliated 
therewith,  and  not  a  system  of  geology,  that  Moses  wrote  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament.  God  is  seen  as  the 
moving,  living  ruler  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
power  is  declared  in  their  education,  government,  protection, 
and  training.  Thus  God  is  everywhere  near  in  the  contents 
of  Scripture.  As  we  study  the  message  we  feel  his  presence, 
behold  his  majesty,  are  environed  by  his  power,  and  filled 
with  reverence  and  awe  by  his  excellences  and  beauty,  till 
at  length  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  behind, 
before,  above,  beneath,  and  within  all  the  phenomena  which 
meet  our  intellect,  and  that  through  them  all  bespeaks  that 
his  thoughts  may  become  ours,  and  his  feelings  fill  our  hearts 
and  give  sublimity  to  our  lives.  He  who  fails  to  see  and 
hear  God  in  the  Bible,  should  shut  the  book,  for  he  will 
never  understand  its  contents.  He,  however,  who  sees  and 
hears  God  speaking  in  and  through  its  symbols  is  in  the 
proper  position  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
deepest  problems  of  existence. 

Secondly — The  Bible  does  not  vindicate  the  evil  deeds  of 
men  whose  words  and  actions  U  records,  biU  by  rneans  of 
these  God  seeks  to  reveal  man  to  himself.  We  are  well  nigh 
sick  in  seeing  and  hearing  objections  brought  against  the 
Bible  as  a  divine  Book  on  the  ground  of  the  wicked  deeds 
of  the  men  which  are  embalmed  in  its  pages.  "  Look,  O  ye 
Christian  men,"  says  tlie  shallow-minded  sceptic^  "  behold 
those  men  who  are  said  to  be  honoured  by  having  their 
names  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  see  what  kind  of  men  they 
were !  Look  at  Noah  and  his  drunkenness,  at  Abraham 
with  his  dissimulation,  Isaac  with  his  imbecility,  Jacob  with 
his  craft  and  cunning,  David  with  his  crimson  sins,  and 
others  with  their  innumerable  shortcomings.  Are  these  the 
kind  of  men  whom  God  delights  to  honour  ?  Are  these  the 
persons  we  are  to  admire  as  the  favourites  of  heaven  ?  Are 
the  records  of  their  base  and  bad  actions  part  of  the  Word 
of  God  which  we  are  bound  to  receive,  and  which  is  given 
by  inspiration,  and  is  profitable  for  warning,  reproof,  and 
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instructioii  that  the  man  of  Ood  may  be  furnished  unto 
every  perfect  work  ?"  To  all  these  questions  we  reply,  the 
Bible  never  could  have  been  a  revelation  to  the  whole  race 
of  man  if  it  had  not  contained  the  very  things  that  the  un- 
believers object  to.  True,  we  do  not  believe  that  God 
approved  of  the  men  named  in  all  their  actions,  or  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  admire  or  imitate  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  record  of  even  evil  actions  subserves  a  very  important 
end,  and  that  is,  a  revealing  end.  They  are  recorded,  pr%t, 
because  they  are  true ;  and  secondly,  being  true,  they  ipake 
known  the  latent  principles  which  are  in  every  heart  and 
ready  to  manifest  uiemselves  as  occasion  may  present  itself. 
The  Bible,  viewed  thus,  is  seen  not  only  to  reveal  God  to 
man,  but  through  it,  as  a  means,  God  reveals  man  to  himself. 
It  is  a  mirror  held  up  in  which  man  as  he  is,  and  thank  God 
as  he  may  yet  become,  may  see  himself,  the  lineaments  of 
his  internal  image,  the  tendencies  of  his  own  nature.  The 
spirit  of  Cain,  the  fall  of  Noah,  the  lie,  though  white,  of  the 
&ther  of  the  faithful,  the  unbrotherly  conduct  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  the  hasty  action  of  Moses,  the  cowardly  conauct 
of  Jonah,  as  well  as  the  denial  of  Peter  and  the  betrayal  of 
Judas,  are  all  as  so  many  looking-glasses  which  reflect  what 
is  in  man  as  man,  and  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  be 
overcome.  And  the  lives  of  the  good,  sad  especially  the 
peerleas  life  of  him  who  is  the  Son  of  man,  are  in  the  holv 
Book  that  they  may  awaken  in  us  those  aspirations  which 
point  to  their  origin  as  the  flame  does  to  the  sun.  This 
explains,  to  my  mind,  much  which  is  in  the  Bible,  and 
especially  those  portions  which  are  only  fit  for  private 
perusal  and  meditation.  In  this,  also,  we  may  find  a  key  to 
unlock  the  difficulty  of  such  parts  of  the  canon  as  the  im- 
precatory Psalms.  A  Bechuana  chief  is  reported  to  have 
gone  to  Dr.  Mofiat  and  said,  "I  have  been  reading  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  and  Paul  must  have  belonged  to  our  tribe." 
"Why?"  said  the  missionary.  "Because,"  was  the  reply, 
"  he  never  could  have  written  the  seventh  chapter  if  he  had 
not  been  an  African  like  myself ;  for  it  explains  all  that  I 
have  felt  for  years."  Another  testimony  of  like  nature  is 
fiiven  by  Dr.  Huntington  in  a  recent  work.  He  says,  "The 
Chinese  student,  in  uie  study  of  Bishop  Boone,  representing 
intelligent  humanity  at  its  farthest  modem  remove  from 
Christ,  speaks  the  irresistible  verdict  of  the  race.  He  was 
a  teacher  among  his  Pagan  countrvmen,  and  was  taken  into 
the  mission  familv  to  learn  English  and  translate  the  Bible 
into  the  Celestial  tongue.  For  a  long  time  he  remained 
Na  4.  X  Vol  4. 
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insensible  to  anything  in  the  Scriptures  but  their  literary 
beauty.  Abruptly,  one  day,  he  rose  from  his  manuscripts, 
with  the  New  Testament  open  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
rapid  manner  of  one  who  has  been  startled  by  a  great 
discovery,  he  exclaimed,  'Whoever  made  this  book  made 
me.  It  knows  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  It  tells  me  what  no 
one  but  a  God  can  know  about  me.  Whoever  made  me 
made  that  book  I This  is  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
meditate  on  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  consider  the  wonder- 
ful things  written  in  the  divine  law.  They  know  that  it  is 
true,  for  it  makes  known  themselves  to  themselves,  and 
it  ''finds  them,"  as  Coleridge  phrases  it,  more  than  they  find 
it.  And  to  use  the  words  of  another,  "  if  it  were  ever  to 
cease  to  find  man,  it  would  drop  from  the  hand  of  our  race 
like  a  withered  leaf ;  for  then,  either  on  the  volume  of  the 
book  or  on  the  heart  of  his  child,  the  Almighty  himself 
would  have  let  go  his  hold." 

Thirdly — The  Bible  does  not  daim  to  give  a  system  of 
original  moral  j^iXosophy,  hut  is  the  inspi/rer  of  a  new  life. 
Here,  too,  we  opine,  popular  opinion  is  at  fault,  and  too  often 
the  Bible  is  placed  in  its  wrong  place  in  this  relation. 
Some  claim  for  the  Bible  an  original  morality,  in  the  sense 
that  it  contains  original  moral  maxims  which  previously 
were  not  known.  Infidels  meet  those  who  put  forth  this 
on  behalf  of  the  divinity  and  authority  of  Scripture  by 
saying  that  many  of  the  maxims  of  both  Testaments  were 
the  property  of  the  race  and  not  of  the  Jews,  and  that  some 
of  them,  aueh  as  the  Gblden  Rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  to  you,"  were  known  before 
Christ  lived,  and  where  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  not 
known.  Seneca,  Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Tully,  and 
others  uttered  moral  maxims  which,  on  the  negative  side, 
were  as  sound  and  true  as  those  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  those  in  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Qentiles. 
Nor  do  we  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible  that  we 
should  deny  these  asseverations.  Many  of  the  heathen 
sages  had  just  and  noble  conceptions  of  duty  manward,  and 
of  what  a  virtuous  life  consisted  in.  Their  deliverances 
were  "  broken  lights,"  and  came  from  him  who  is  the  True 
Light,  which  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  But  this  admission  on  our  part,  made  fully  and 
fireely,  does  not  militate  against  the  unique  claims  of  the 
Bible;  for  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  not 
to  make  known  moral  maxims,  or  to  tell  man  his  duty,  but 
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to  enable  him  to  do  what  is  jast  and  good  and  beautiful  by 
imparting  to  him  nevmess  of  life.  Moral  maxims  are  one 
thing,  and  moral  life  is  another.  Many  know  the  one  but 
do  not  possess  the  other,  and  this  was  true  of  the  heathen 
wise  men  as  it  is  true  of  modern  moralists.  While,  there- 
fore, the  Bible  contains  the  purest  morality,  and  makes 
moral  action  religious  by  adding  God,  as  Dr.  Parker  says,  to 
the  moral  code  of  the  heathen  sages,  it  does  not  profess  to 
reveal  an  entirely  new  moral  system,  but  to  impart  life  and 
moral  impulse  and  force.  This  is  its  aim  throughout  all  its 
books  and  revelations,  and  it  culminates  in  the  living  Christ 
who  came  as  the  life  of  the  world,  the  life  and  light  of  men, 
and  who  declared,  out  of  the  full  consciousness  of  his  own 
power — "  lily  words  are  spirit  and  life "  The  water  that  I 
shall  give  will  be  within  you  a  w6ll  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life.'*  **  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple  :  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en- 
lightening the  eyes,"  (Ps.  xix,  7,  8.) 

Fourthly,  and  finally  here,  the  Bible  does  not  constitute 
man  a  ai/rmer,  but  reveals  a  Saviour  who  is  able,  willing, 
and  present  to  save.  We  have  heard  many  a  severe  and 
bitter  attack  made  on  the  Scriptures,  because  the  speakers 


would  not  have  been.  The  objectors  appeared  to  think 
that,  somehow  or  other,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Bible 
was  not  true  or  fully  inspired,  man  would  not  be  the  poor, 
degraded,  sinful  being  he  is,  and  that  there  would  neither 
be  sin  nor  misery  in  the  world.  Alas  for  the  vain  thoughts 
of  men !  The  Bible  does  not  make  man  a  sinner,  but  makes 
known  the  strong  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  written  to  reveal  God  in 
Christ.  He  is  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  its  first  and  last  word. 
The  Old  Testament  points  forward  to  the  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man ;  and  the  New  Testament  points  backward  and 
upward  to  him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  Around 
hiB  sacred  person  all  the  words  given  by  inspiration  gather; 
and  the  pathways  of  thought,  along  which  prophets  and 
apostles  walked,  led  to  him.  No  one  can  understand  the 
Bible  without  understanding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
those  who  understand  Christ  will  understand  the  Bible. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Word  of  God  is  not  received  and 
believed  in  by  many.   They  look  at  it  from  the  outside 
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rather  than  from  the  inside — ^from  the  standpoint  of  intel- 
lect, and  not  that  of  fiuth  in  the  eternal  Ood.  Looking  at 
it  thus,  they  see  no  beauty  in  it  that  they  can  admire,  and 
no  spiritual  wisdom  to  attract  their  attention.  Let  a  person 
walk  round  some  massive  cathedral  similar  to  that  which 
makes  the  city  of  Cologne  so  famous.  Let  him  look  at  the 
vast  windows  from  the  outside,  and  he  will  see  nothing  but 
coloured  glass,  without  harmony,  order,  or  meaning.  But 
let  him  go  inside,  and  stand  before  the  window  where  art 
has  done  its  best  to  pourtray  the  djring  Lord,  and  as  the  sun 
sends  its  rays  through  the  glass,  the  whole  scene  becomes 
transfigured,  and  glows  with  a  glory  transcending  the  earth, 
till  he  feels  constrained  to  bow  his  head,  and  in  silence  to 
adore.  So  in  like  manner  with  the  Bible.  Many  take  it 
up  with  unsympathetic  souls.  They  have  eyes,  but  they 
see  not;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not;  mind  and 
hearts,  but  they  know  and  feel  not.  If  these  same  souls  will, 
however,  enter  by  the  portal  of  faith,  the  temple  of  inspired 
truth,  they  will,  as  the  light  of  the  glory  of  Qod  shines  in 
the  face  of  Christ,  be  changed  into  uie  same  image,  and  fall 
down  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  exclaim — "  The  Scriptures 
have  made  me  wise  imto  salvation,  for  we  have  searched 
them  and  found  in  them  eternal  life,  because  they  testify 
of  thee." 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  based  upon  its  infallibility 
and  inspiration.  Qod  speaks  to  man  in  the  book,  and  his 
voice  cannot  be  gainsaid.  His  word  is  that  of  a  King  to 
his  subject,  of  a  Father  to  his  child.  And  the  duty  devolv- 
ing on  all  is  to  bow  in  submission  to  what  is  revealed. 
This  authority  was  recognized  by  the  Saviour  as  pertaining 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  claims  the  same  for  himseS' 
and  his  apostles.  It  does  not  usurp  the  place  of  reason,  but 
it  appeals  to  reason  and  seeks  to  establish  its  validity  in  the 
court  of  the  intellect  and  conscience.  This  is  specially  true 
on  all  those  matters  which  pertain  to  the  supernatural,  and 
which  are  made  known  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  To  these  things  belong  the  nature  and  relations  of 
Ood — the  immanent  relations  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  his  grace  in  the  Eternal  Son.  The  nature  of  Christ 
and  his  work  are  revealed  to  man  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
condition  of  souls  when  they  leave  this  world  is  unfolded 
likewise  therein.  These  facts  and  truths  are  authoritatively 
declared  by  the  All-knowing  One,  and  the  privilege  of  man 
is  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  and  say,  "  Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  Human  opinion  and  man- 
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made  creeds  and  religions  faiths  are  all  to  be  tested  by  the 
touchstone  of  the  infallible  Word,  and  they  are  to  be 
received  only  in  proportion  as  they  agree  with  the  sure 
Word  which  cannot  be  broken.  With  emphasis  we  contend 
that  it  is  the  sinner  s  duty  to  own  in  a  practical  manner  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  by  them  he 
may  be  brought  into  closest  fellowship  with  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  constituted  an  heir  of  Qod,  and  a 
joint  heir  of  Christ,  for — 

'  "  This  lamp  from  off  the  everlasting  throne 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow,; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men  in  tears, 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  hear,  believe,  and  live." 

W.A.— E. 


GOD'S  FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  add  anything  to  the  essay  or 
paper  which  appeared  on  this  important  question,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Evangelical  Bepository,  but  finding  that 
the  subject  has  attracted  considerable  attention — far  more 
than  I  expected — and  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
received  several  acknowledgments  from  Christians  to  the 
effect  that  what  I  had  written  had  removed  their  diffi- 
culties, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  received  two 
lengthy  and  elaborate  papers  from  correspondents,  one 
especi^ly,  of  an  adverse  character,  I  have  therefore  been  led 
to  change  my  mind  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject. 

In  furtherance  of  this  investigation,  I  will  adduce  evi- 
dence from  a  number  of  writers  of  undoubted  character  and 
ability,  all  strikingly  in  accordance  with,  and  confirmatory 
of  the  views  advanced  in  the  last  paper,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  confirmatory  testimonies  I  will  content  myself 
in  this  article.  And  here  allow  me  to  make  a  confession — 
viz.,  that  when  I  wrote  on  the  subject,  I  had  not  read  any 
of  the  authors  now  referred  to ;  nor  have  I  ever  read 
Edwards  on  this  theme,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  sup- 
poses. He  tells  me  I  am  following  him  in  the  position 
which  I  have  taken.  If  so,  I  follow  him  in  the  dark ;  but 
I  have  always  understood  t^iat  Edwards  was  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  mjrself  on  this  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  point  m  which  I  follow  him  is,  that  Qod  really  foreknows 
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whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  This,  of  course,  I  firmly  believe, 
no  matter  what  Edwards  may  believe  on  the  matter,  or  any 
<me  else.  I  cannot,  however,  but  feel  Ratified  in  finding 
now  on  turning  to  authors  on  the  subject,  that  my  own 
thoughts  and  conclusions  are  so  much  in  harmony  with 
theirs;  and  that  I  am  able,  without  the  help  of  Edwards,  to 
find  ample  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  simple  views  which 
I  have  f  oniied  on  this  question. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  a  volume,  entitled  The  Oirde  ' 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  Lord  Kinloch.  In  the  chapter 
on  "Predestination,"  at  page  100,  he  writes:  "Once,  however, 
clearly  fix  that  men  are  free  agents,  to  the  same  extent  to 
which  they  are  responsible  agents,  and  discharge  from  the 
mind  all  difficulties  as  to  the  creation  of  agents  possessing 
such  freedom,  and  there  follow  what  seem  obvious  infer- 
ences on  the  subject  of  predestination:  the  choice  of  the 
free  agent  cannot  have  been  predestined,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  cannot  have  been  fixed  beforehand,  so 
as  by  necessity  to  fall  out  in  one  way  and  no  other,  irre- 
spectively of  his  own  will.  To  say  that  it  has  been  so, 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  it  is  to  say  that  a  man 
chooses  and  does  not  choose,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
The  choice  may  be  foreseen,  must,  indeed,  in  every  case,  be 
foreseen  by  God,  otherwise,  the  government  of  the  universe 
could  not  be  conducted.  But  to  foresee,  and  to  foreordain, 
are  essentially  difierenit  things.  I  am  aware  of  the  meta- 
physical difficulty  as  to  foreseeing  certainly  what  is  to 
nappen  contingently.  This  is,  in  another  form,  just  the  one 
grand  difficulty  in  the  case — the  difficulty  as  to  the  creation 
of  free  agents — ^for  any  foresight  of  the  resolutions  of  such 
agents  must  always  be  in  this  predicament.  The  difficulty 
is  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  free  agents,  and  does 
not  go  beyond.  But,  although  metaphysiciuly  a  difficulty, 
practically  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  for,  considering  with 
what  confidence  one  human  being  can  often  predict  the 
course  of  another,  and  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Divine 
mind  to  every  other  (to  say  nothing  of  any  mvsterious 
communication  between  the  Divine  mind  and  all  others), 
there  are  few  convictions  which  more  readily  or  naturally 
reach  the  understanding,  than  that  all  the  future  course 
of  his  creatures  must  be  within  the  foresight  of  the  Creator. 
The  choice  of  the  agent  must  needs  be  foreseen  of  Qod ;  it 
cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  predestined.  To  make 
choice  predestined,  is  to  make  it  no  longer  choice."  The 
same  author  says  again,  at  page  103,  "  What  God  appoints. 
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he,  to  whose  mind  the  whole  of  futurity  lies  open  at  a 
glance,  necessarily  appoints  beforehand.  Hence  arises  the 
axiomatic  distinction  which  I  find  the  key  to  the  subject : 
all  that  Qod  is  himself  to  do,  he  not  merely  foresees,  but 
foreordains.  All  that  he  does  not  do  himself,  but  leaves  to 
man  to  do,  by  the  very  act  of  creating  him  a  free  agent, 
the  choice,  namely,  between  one  course  and  another,  is 
foreseen,  but  not  predestined." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Bedemptum  Redeemed:  by 
that  eminent  i'uritan  divine,  John  Gk)odwin,  whose  zeal  for 
the  doctrines  contended  for  by  the  Evangelical  Union 
denomination  is  strikingly  manifest  in  his  excellent  work. 
The  edition  I  quote  from  is  that  of  1846,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bates.  This  introduction,  in 
a  few  pages,  furnishes  a  most  concise,  and  yet  elaborate 
history  of  the  Calvinism,  Mr.  Editor,  which  you  so  much 
oppose,  and  you  would,  I  feel  sure,  do  good  service  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  Evangelical  TJnion  denomination, 
and  to  may  others,  if  you  reprinted  it  complete  in  the  pages 
of  the  Evangelical  Repository.  This  author,  at  page  34, 
chapter  iii,  says: — "But  many  things  in  Scripture  are 
frequently  attributed  to  Qod  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon signification  of  the  words,  are  no  ways  suitable  to  him, 
as  hands,  eyes,  ears,  repentance,  &c.;  so  is  foreknowledge 
also.  Yet,  as  there  is  a  reasonableness  for  those  improper 
expressions  being  applied  to  God,  so  is  there  for  this  of  fore- 
knowledge also.  Only,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  those 
things  which  are  spoken  of  him,  by  way  of  accommodation 
to  our  understandings,  and  to  enrich  our  ideas  of  his  nature 
and  being,  be  not  so  understood  by  us  as  to  give  rise  to  any 
conceptions  which  are  unworthy  of  him."  Again,  on  the 
next  page,  he  says : — Whereas,  knowledge  in  God  differs 
not  essentially  from  his  nature ;  but  is  one  with  himself,  and 
is  not  capable  of  any  increase  or  diminution.  Only  know- 
ledge is  more  properly  attributed  to  God  than  foreknowledge, 
because  foreknowledge  supposeth  a  liableness  to  change, 
when  the  event  comes  to  pass  which  was  foreknown,  but 
knowledge  has  nothing  attached  to  it  but  what  may  be 
permanent,  and  therefore  may  be  more  properly  applied  to 
him  who  chan^eth  not."  Again,  at  page  40,  "  To  conclude, 
as  the  knowledge  and  foreknowledge  of  God  differ  in  these 
objects,  the  object  of  his  knowledge  being  far  more 
extensive  than  the  object  of  his  foreknowledge  ;  the  former 
extending  to  all  thin^  whatsoever,  past,  present,  and  future; 
the  latter  only  to  thmgs  future  ;  so  also,  both  the  know- 
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ledge  and  foreknowledge  of  Ood,  taken  together,  may  be 
plainly  distinguished  from  his  intentions  and  decrees,  by  the 
greater  latitude  and  extent  of  their  object.  The  utmost 
extent  of  the  objects  of  Ood's  purposes  and  decrees  reacheth 
only  to  such  things,  concerning  the  production  whereof  he 
intends  a  positive  eflEiciency;  whereas,  his  foreknowledge 
(which  is  more  contracted  than  his  knowledge)  extendeth  to 
all  things  future,  as  well  such  as  his  soul  abnorreth  as  those 
which  he  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in."  Again  he  says, 
finally,  "  The  sins  of  men  are  the  objects  of  the  knowledge 
and  foreknowledge,  and  also  of  the  providence  of  God ; 
because,  through  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature  and 
being,  he  is  enabled  to  make  them  known  as  he  pleaseth, 
and  IS  actually  resolved  to  dispose  and  overrule  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  his  own  glory ;  whereas  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  no  way  actually  operative  in  bringing  them  to  pass ; 
for  had  they  not  been,  his  glory  would  have  been  equally 
promoted ;  for,  without  all  doubt,  God  is  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  furnished  in  and  of  himself  for  the  exaltation  of  his 
name  and  glory,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  the  dunghill  of 
sin  for  a  footstool,  whereby  he  may  ascend  to  his  throne." 

The  following  is  from  an  excellent  work  on  The  Human 
Will :  Its  Fvmctiona  and  Freedoniy  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hughes, 
a  Wesleyan  minister.  At  section  3rd,  page  191,  he  says— 
"Divine  foreknowledge  is  another  aspect  of  the  divine 
character  which  is  considered  by  all  necessitarians  to  be 
destructive  to  the  theory  of  human  liberty,  and  an  invulner- 
able bulwark  of  the  hypothesis  of  necessity !  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  subject  presents  great  difficulties  to  our 
feeble  perception  and  weak  apprehension,  because  it  treats 
of  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  infinite  one.  The  mystery 
and  incomprehensibility  of  the  question  should  produce 
humility  and  diffidence  in  the  assertions  of  the  boldest 
necessitarian  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  modality  of  divine 
prescience  is  very  different  from  the  guessing  and  reasoning 
of  necessitarianism  I  The  problematical  character  of  the 
subject,  and  conscious  human  ignorance  and  inability  to  take 
it  in,  demand  delicacy  of  haniUing  on  the  part  of  the  most 
dogmatic  of  men !  It  is  possible  that  the  mode  of  divine 
foreknowledge  may  be  as  different  from  and  above  our  con- 
ception, as  God  is  in  himself  infinite  !  It  is  possible  that  the 
laws  under  which  the  divine  prescience  exercises  itself  are 
only  capable  of  beii^  known  to  the  divine  consciousness, 
and  under  no  condition  whatever  are  we  able  to  conceive 
and  understand  the  subject  rightly  in  all  its  aspects  and 
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bearings.  The  foreknowledge  of  Gkxl  is  assumed  by  the 
necessitarian  to  contain  elements  which  it  does  not  include, 
and  to  involve  positions  to  which  it  has  no  likeness  and 
relation.  First,  Foreknowing  is  not  foreordaining.  No 
element  of  purpose  or  design  enters  with  the  idea  !  It  com- 
prehends only  the  single  element  of  intelligence,  or  of  know- 
ing beforehand!  Secondly,  It  implies  no  element  of 
influence  or  power  of  any  kind  or  degree  !  It  is  an  intel- 
lectual perception,  and  not  an  active  force  in  any  degree. 
Thirdly,  There  is  no  connection  of  necessity  between  the 
performance  of  any  rational  act  and  the  mind  which  may 
foresee  it.  The  quality,  conditions,  relations,  and  freedom 
of  that  act  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  not  foreseen  by 
any  one  at  all.  But  for  foreign  and  perplexing  elements 
introduced  into  the  conception  of  divine  prescience,  the 
doctrine  would  not  have  misled  and  bewildered  so  many 
minds  as  it  has  done  1  Divine  prescience  is  a  simple  con- 
ception in  itself ;  it  is  the  same  as  knowledge,  only  it  is 
knowledge  of  the  present  beforehand.  It  has  three 
elements,  which  constitute  the  complete  idea — the  knowing 
being,  the  known  thing,  and  the  thing  thus  known  under 
the  condition  of  time  beforehand." 

SuflTer  Just  one  more  extract  from  Tappan's  great  work 
on  The  Will,  He  says,  "The  faculty  of  knowledge  as 
knowing  objects  in  all  relations  of  time  and  space,  under  no 
limitations,  is  the  faculty  under  its  divine  and  infinite  form. 
Under  this  form  it  comprehends  the  present  perfectly,  and 
the  past  and  the  future  no  less  than  the  present — and  it 
reaches  through  all  space  ;  God's  knowledge  is  an  eternal 
now — ^an  omnvpresent  here;  that  is,  all  that  is  possible  and 
actual  in  eternity  and  space  is  now  perfectly  known  to  him  I 
Indeed,  God*s  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  in 
relation  to  time  and  space ;  it  is  infinite  and  absolute 
knowledge,  from  eternity  to  eternity  the  same ;  it  is  un- 
changeable because  it  is  perfect ;  it  can  be  neither  increased 
nor  (Uminished."  "  The  perfection  of  the  knowledge  does  not 
settle  the  mode  of  causation ;  that  which  comes  to  pass  by 
necessity,  and  that  which  comes  to  pass  contingently,  are 
alike  known  to  God." 

In  conclusion,  as  to  those  desiring  more  information  on  the 
subject,  and  to  have  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  the 
matter  so  as  to  set  it  at  rest  for  ever,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, I  recommend  them  to  read  and  study  the  two  works 
I  have  last  (juoted  from.  The  sections  and  chapters  which 
I  have  indicated  in  both  works  are  full  of  sound  logic 
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and  close  reasoning,  and  are  withal  pretty  free  from 
the  technicalities  and  metaphysical  subtleties  which  bewilder 
80  many  of  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  study  of 
subjects  of  that  nature.  If  those  works  fail  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  my  critics,  I  fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  them 
on  this  side  the  line  that  separates  us  from  the  future. 

J.  A.— L. 


FUTURE  PUNISHMENT-WILL  IT  BE  ETERNAL? 

This  burning  question  is  not  to  be  settled  simply  by  deter- 
mining  the  Biblical  meanings  of  the  now  familiar  words 
aion  and  aionios ;  but  neither  can  it  be  settled  without  a 
calm  and  candid  consideration  of  their  scope,  especially  in 
their  application  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The 
following  pages  are  a  brief  contribution  to  this  result. 

Starting  upon  such  a  quest,  we  naturally  pause  upon  the 
threshold  to  see  how  much  we  know  about  the  derivation 
of  the  words'  which  excite  our  interest.  The  current  deriva- 
tion is  that  aion  is  compounded  of  the  adverb  o^i  (aiwaya)^ 
and  the  participle  on  with  the  simple  meaning  always  being; 
and  is,  therefore,  applicable  only  to  what  is  absolutely  inter- 
minable. This  opinion  owes  much  of  its  acceptance  to  the  * 
supposed  authority  of  Aristotle;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  hardly  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage  founded 
on.  *  It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  in  that 
very  place  is  a  common  application  of  the  word  aion, 
Pi-ofessor  Cremer,  taking  the  passage  as  generally  under^ 
Stood,  bluntly  savs : — "  The  derivation  is  false,"  and  gives 
oo,  blow  or  breathe  as  the  proper  one.  The  scholarly  De 
Mors;an  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  derivation,  and 
thinks  that  along  this  line  he  finds  a  clue  to  the  Platonic 
and  Gnostic  notions  of  the  Eons  as  emanations  or  breath** 
ings  from  the  divine;  and  also  some  explanation  of  the 
Welsh  word  awen,  the  divine  stream  of  inspiration  falling 
on  the  bard  in  his  enraptured  moments.  J  Max  Miiller 
makes  aion  and  the  Latin  aevwm,,  with  the  Teutonic 
words  for  time,  spring  from  a  root  merely  indicating  motion. 
It  would  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  trace  a  connection 
between  the  conceptions  of  an  emanation  or  breaihvn/g  and 
that  of  simple  motion;  and,  indeed,  the  ancient  form  of 

*  De  CoelOf  i,  9.  f  BibUoo-Theologioal  Lexicon^  mb  voce. 

XFrom  Matter  to  Sptrit^  p.  339. 
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oei  (which  undoubtedly  has  some  connection  with  aidn),  aiF 
is  a  very  pure  onomatopoetic  for  a  breath  or  breathing.  This 
derivation  of  the  term  is  very  strongly  supported  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  radical  meaning  of  ever  being  renders 
the  various  lexicographical  meanings  an  insoluble  puz2de^ 
this  explains  and  even  justifies  all  its  known  applications. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  classical  usages  given  in  Liddell 
and  Scott — "  one's  lifetime,  one's  time  of  life  or  age,  an  age 
or  generation ;  a  long  space  of  time,  for  ever,  a  space  of  time 
clearly  defined  and  marked  oat,  an  age  or  dispensation,  hence 
this  world-time,  this  world  " — ^how  is  it  possible  to  account 
for  a  word  which  carries  on  its  face  the  simple  meaning 
ever  being,  eternal  eanstence,  becoming  prevailingly  asso- 
ciated with  the  span  of  human  life,  the  brief  concise  period 
of  a  generation,  or  the  longer  yet  terminable  age  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  word  mean  a  breath  or  breathingy  and 
we  see  at  once  how  it  measures  the  breathing  time  of 
human  life,  stands  for  a  generation ;  again,  as  the  breath- 
ing time  or  life  of  a  nation,  lengthens  into  an  age ;  and 
further,  as  the  breathing  time  or  life  of  a  divine  dispensation^ 
or  system  of  revealed  truth,  stretches  out  beyond  human 
ken,  and  has  nation  after  nation  rise  and  die  within  its 
bosom;  and  so  is  practically  one  of  those  elastic  terms 
which  may  cover  a  definite  and  measureable  period  such  as 
men  can  comprehend,  or  be  stretched  out  indefinitely  so  as  to 
"  express  the  viewless  distances  of  God's  duration."  It  will 
stand  for  the  full  age,  the  whole  life-course,  the  existent 
cycle  of  whatever  has  a  being.  It  is  always  conceived  of  as 
a  totality,  a  complete  period;  therefore  a  thing  with  its 
bounds  and  limits,  although  the  initium  et  finis  ma,f  be  too 
wide  apart  to  be  definitely  conceived  by  the  human  mind. 
Such  a  term  could  not  have,  as  its  primitive  significance, 
the  highly  metaphysical  notion  of  eternity;  and,  from 
its  exceedingly  common  reference  to  things  of  limited 
duration,  it  would  not  readily  take  on  the  sense  of 
absolute  endlessness,  except  in  connection  with  some 
subject  known  to  be  endless  by  its  nature,  and  even  then 
it  would  show  a  tendency  to  multiply  itself  into  cumulative 
phrases,  which  carry  the  miqd  forward  past  all  ordinary 
limitations  to  the  limitless  eternity. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  sacred  writings  and 
see  how  far  this  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  look 
carefully  into  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  Old  Testament. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  LXX  was  familiar  to 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  that  in  spite  of  post-biblical 
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and  Babbinical  influence,  they  used  the  words  aion  aad 
aionios  in  substantially  the  accredited  senses  of  the  older 
Scriptures.   The  conclusion  we  have  reached,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  numerous  passages,  is  that,  while  the 
expression  eia  ton  aidna  and  the  adjective  aionios  are  often 
made  to  express  the  notion  of  endlessness,  it  is  not  that 
such  a  meaning  is  in  the  words  themselves,  but  simply  from 
the  fact  that  an  aion  is  an  indefinite  time-period — often  a 
period  of  measureless  extent — ^and  that  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  the  mind  is  readily  disposed  to  run  out  the 
terms  into  practically  unlimited  extension.    That  the  word 
aion,  by  itself,  does  not  carry  the  mind  to  the  simple  con- 
ception of  endlessness  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
plural,  and  the  many  remarkable  accumulations  to  which  it 
is  subjected.    Not  only  have  we  "  unto  the  ages,*'  "  all  the 
ages,"  "  to  the  age  of  the  a^e,"  "  to  the  age  and  to  the  age  of 
the  age,"  but  we  have,  with  verbal  differences,  the  noteble 
expression,  " to  the  ages  and  longer"  *    Other  proofs  are 
to  be  found  by  an  examination  of  the  individual  uses  of 
the  word;  but  here,  instead  of  citing  numerous  illustra- 
tions, we  may  save  our  space  by  translating  the  meanings 
which  a  great  authority  gives  the  word  as  used  in  the 
Septuagint — "  one's  age,  a  generation,  time  of  life,  ancient 
time,  a  very  long  time,  an  age,  eternity."  f   It  may,  how- 
ever, be  useful  to  specify  a  few  passages  where  the  word  is 
used  to  cover  periods  of  time  more  or  less  limited  in  extent 
We  read — "The  forts  and  towers  shall  be  dens  for 
ever  (eOs  tow  aionos),  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  out,"  &c 
(Is.  xxxii,  14.)    Surely  there  is  no  conception  of  inter- 
w/mahility  in  this  phrase.    Edom's  judgment  is  said,  in 
Is.  xxxiv,  10,  to  be  eis  ton  aiona  chronon,  and  that  in 
succeeding  phrases  is  defined  to  be  "  for  generations,  for 
much  time.'     In  (Jen.  vi,  4,  we  read  of  certeiin  "  mighty 
men  of  old  " — op'  aiOnos — ^the  children  of  the  sons  of  God 
and  the  daughters  of  men ;  and  similar  passages  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  a  not  far  distant  past  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  J     Especially  noticeable  are  Deut.  xxxii,  7 — 
Remember  the  days  of  old  (days  of  an  age)  ask  thy 
fathers,"  &c;  Amos  ix,  11 — "Jehovah  will  raise  up  the 

♦  Ex.  XV,  18 ;  Is.  Iv,  17 ;  Dan.  xii,  3 ;  Mic.  iv,  5.  The  Vulgate 
follows  the  Greek  text  closely  with  in  cetemum  et  ttUra  or  in  perpetwu 
cetemitates, 

t  Schleusnerii  The»awru$  in  LXX. 

X  Vide  Is.  zlvi,  9  ;  Ix,  4  ;  Ixiii,  9 ;  Jer.  ii,  20;  zxviii,  8 ;  Ez.  xxvi,  SO; 
laaxL  iiif  6. 
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tabernacle  of  David  and  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  the  age*' 
only  a  few  hundred  years  before;  Mieah  vii,  14 — ^"'Let 
them  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  in  the  days  of  old'*  In 
Ezra  iv,  15,  it  is  said  that  if  the  records  of  Jerusalem  are 
searched,  she  will  be  found  to  have  been  rebellious  from 
the  days  of  an  age;  and  in  verse  19  we  are  told  that  she 
was  found  to  have  been  so  from  the  days  of  cm  age.  *  These 
instances  show  that  the  word  cannot  possibly  cover  an 
i/atermiruAle  space  of  time,  but  simply  a  time  frequently 
of  long  and  almost  always  iTidefiTd^  extent,  stretching 
either  into  the  future  or  the  past  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  both  the  total  past  and  total  future  are  each  broken 
up  into  numerous  ages,  sufficient  proof  of  which,  as  regards 
the  past  at  least,  may  be  found  in  Fs.  Iv,  19 — Ood  abideth 
of  old,"  lit.  before  the  ages ;  Eccles.  i,  10 — "  It  hath  been  in 
the  ages  which  were  before  us." 

With  regard  to  the  adjective  aiJmos  we  have  found  very 
similar  results.  In  no  case  does  the  word  by  itself  contain 
more  than  a  certain  indefinite,  immeasurable  time,  which,  of 
course,  can  be  legitimately  run  out  into  absolute  endless- 
ness in  such  a  phrase  as  Theos  aionios.  It  is  very  frequently 
applied  to  things  which  must,  by  their  nature,  have  an  end ; 
and  occasionally  to  things  which  have  a  comparatively  brief 
existence.  We  read  of  the  "  aionian  way  of  wicked  men," 
the  generation  swept  away  by  the  flood  (Job  xxii,  15) ; 
"  aionian  sheep  "  (xxi,  12) ;  "  aionian  years  " — the  years  of 
ancient  times  (Ps.  Ixxvii,  5) ;  "  aionian  or  old  landmarks " 
(Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  xxiii,  10) ;  "  aionian  days — Moses  and  his 
people  "  (Is.  Ixiii,  11) ;  aionian  shame  is  the  shame  of  thy 
youth,"  or,  as  in  Schleusner, "  thy  pristine  shame  "  (Is.  liv,  4) ; 
"  aionian  desolations  "  are  the  desolations  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  be  restored  on  Israel's  i-etum,  f  and  thus  we 
have  a  period  of  seventy  years,  or  thereby,  called  "  aionian  " 
by  two  prophets,  the  one  of  whom  looks  upon  the  period  as 
future,  tiie  other  as  past  and  gone,  and  both  of  whom  surely 
knew  that  it  would  last  for  a  comparatively  brief  space  of 
time.  With  these  numerous  cases  before  us,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  object  to  the  definition  of  Cox,  Farrar,  &c., 
tiiat  aion  ''means  a  term,  a  period  of  time,  an  age,  an 
epoch,"  and  consequently  that  aionioa  means  ''age-long, 
pertaining  to  an  age  "  j — as  Plumptre  says,  "  rmdefiTied  and 
not  infumte  duration." 

*  The  same  thing  is  said  1  Esdras  ii,  22 — ex  atOno: 
t  Is.  lyiii,  12 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  40,  and  many  others. 
XSalvaior  Mundi,  p.  117. 
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The  New  Testament  rives  us  no  different  verdict  from 
that  rendered  by  the  The  only  difference  seems  to 


more  decisively  divided  into  great  age-periods, — in  keeping 
with  the  position  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  standing 
in  the  closing  days  of  one  of  those  old  ages,  and  looking 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  opening  of  a  new. 
This  world-period  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  almost 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  aion  to  those  OTeat  dispen- 
sational  stages  by  which  Ood  breathes  a  higher  and  still 
higher  life  into  the  world.  We  read  of  ages  that  have 
passed  since  the  world  began of  this  present  age  and  of  the 
age  to  come,  of  ages  to  come,  yea  of  ages  of  ages  still  in  the 
future.  We  see,  too,  that  the  word  is  used  in  different  col- 
locations to  express  different  estimates  of  time.  As  a  rule, 
"  to  the  age  "  is  the  ever  of  things  human  and  created ;  the 
ever  of  God,  "  to  the  ages,"  "  to  wie  age  of  the  age,"  "  to  the 
ages  of  the  ages." 

The  adjective,  too,  in  no  way  changes  its  character  from  Old 
Testament  usage.  It  cannot  possibly  be  translated  uniformly 
everlasting  or  eternal ;  just  as  aio^i  cannot  be  translated  by 
eternity,  *  It  is  said  of  Philemon  that  he  has  got  back  h& 
slave  Onesimus — etemaUy,  shall  we  say  ?  No,  not  even  for 
ever,  but  permanently,  enduringly,  the  age-period  of  his 
natural  life.  Three  times  aidnios  qualifies  chronos:  Rom.  xvi 
25,  where  we  read  that  the  Gospel  mystery  was  hidden  to 
aionian  times,  that  is,  not  from  all  eternity,  but  from  the 
different  ages  of  the  world's  history  which  preceded  the 
Gospel ;  2  Tim.  i,  9,  the  grace  given  to  us  in  Christ  "before 
the  aionian  times " — certainly  not  before  all  eternity,  but 
before  the  historical  dispensations  of  the  Old  Testament 
began ;  Titus  i,  2,  the  aionian  life  which  God,  who  cannot  Ub, 
promised  before  aionian  times — before  the  older  dispensa- 
tions— probably  in  Eden,  giving  the  Gospel  both  priority  in 
time  and  pre-eminence  over  all  other  revelations.  In  sndi 
passages  aidnios  cannot  possibly  contain  the  notion  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  as  these,  according  to  our  best  perceptions,  carry 
the  characteristic  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  think  that  it  ought  never  to  be  translated  everlasting 
unless  the  object  to  which  it  applies  is  known  by  its  own 
nature,  not  merely  to  hepermarient  in  the  indefinite  sense,  or 

*For  the  limitation  of  its  backward  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
Messianic  propheta^  see  Luke  i,  70 ;  Acts  iii,  21 ;  Acts  xt,  18.  For 
the  corrected  reading  of  the  last,  Meyer  and  Alfoid  may  be  consulted. 
Alf ord's  note  is  much  to  be  preferred. 


be  that  both  the  human 


human  future  are 
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age-dw'vng,  however  wide  the  sweep  of  such  a  period,  but  to 
have  that  persistence  of  being  which  will  carry  it  through 
all  ages»  for  the  word  cuidnios  does  not  naturally  carry  that 
conception,  unlike  our  words  everlasting  and  eternal.*  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  agree  with  such  writers  as  Erskine 
of  lanlathen,  Maurice,  Jukes,  and  Farrar  that  aiomos 
sometimes  means  spiritvAiL.  The  passages  on  which  Farrar 
stakes  his  case  are  John  v,  39 ;  vi,  54,  and  a  few  others 
which  speak  of  "  eternal  life."-f  ^^t  the  primal  conception 
of  "  eternal  life  "  is  life  through  an  ai&n,  i.  e.,  enduring  life — 
life  stretching  out  into  practical  if  not  metaphysicid  ever- 
lastingness ;  and  this  enduring  life  is  what  Uhrist  bids  his 
hearers  seek,  in  one  of  those  proof  passages,  in  contrast  to 
"the  bread  that  perishes,"  the  life  that  wears  out  with  the 
using. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
application  of  the  words  to  punishment.  One  is  almost 
sur{»:ised  to  find  how  seldom  th  lis  is  the  case.  Only  seven 
times  altogether  is  the  noun  so  applied;  and  while  life  is  no 
leas  than  forty-four  times  described  as  ai(}nian,  only  seven 
times  is  the  epithet  applied  to  punishment.  We  take  first 
the  passages  in  which  the  noun  is  used ;  and  of  those  we 
becin  with — 


Matt,  xii,  32 — **  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever  speak- 
eth against  the  Holy  Ohost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come."  In  our 
search  for  light  upon  this  passage  it  is  but  rarely  we 
have  dropped  upon  a  commentator  who  does  not  clothe  it 
in  most  fearful  gloom.  A  few  (Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
De  Wette,  Olshausen)  soften  down  its  rigour  with  some 
faint  hope  of  a  limited  forgiveness  beyond  the  veil.  Professor 
Plumptre  follows  suit.^  But  the  vast  majority  agree  with 
the  solemn  injunction  of  Meyer — '*the  thought  of  endless 
punishment  must  not  be  in  any  way  softened  down." 
With  Bisping,  they  utter  the  fearful  nimmermehr,"  which 
consigns  every  sinner  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  sin  to  the 
eternity  of  heU-punishment.§  And  this  is  the  most  fearful 
element  in  the  case— the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  is 
described  as  an  ultimate  moral  state,  from  which  a  man  can* 

* A^e-during is  the  unifom  rendering  in  Dr.  Robert  Young's 
tranBlation. 

fCorUemporaiy  Review,  June,  1878. 

X  Ellicotfs  yew  TestamevU  Commentary^  in  loco. 

I  Exeget.  Handbuch  gum  N,T, 
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not  be  converted,  is  in  fact  the  destruction  of  the  very 
capability  of  repentance ;  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  interpretation  of  "  the  sin  unto  death  "  (1  John  v,  16), 
it  is  almost  forbidden  for  Christians,  to  pray  for  such  a  man's 
conversion !  The  fatal  mistake  in  this  exegesis  is  the  iden- 
tification of  forgiveness  with  the  poaaibiMty  of  conversion  ;  a 
thing  which  is  never  done  in  Scripture.  There  are  certain 
states  of  sin  that  Ood  cannot  overlook,  because  judgment  is 
the  only  remedy — suffering  the  only  specific  for  the  evil ;  and 
when  men  come  into  these  states,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  ask 
Qod  to  bless  them  as  he  would  bless  his  faithful  covenant 
people.  Any  reader  who  cares  to  understand  this  sin  unto 
death  "  will  find  a  key  in  Jeremiah  xiv,  10,  witii  xxix,  11-13. 

Other  able  commentators,  and  amongst  the  ablest,  one  too 
near  us  to  be  named,  would  supply  a  qualifying  addition  to 
the  text — "  shall  not  be  forgiven,  %f  he  contmue  in  tiie  si/n  to 
the  end  of  probation"  Our  objection  to  this  addition  is 
simply  that  it  is  not  wanted,  as  we  view  the  verse.  Such 
a  qualif  jdng  phrase  is  not  added  to  the  previous  clause  re- 
garding the  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and  why 
insert  it  here  ?  The  meaning  is  missed  by  the  insertion  in 
either  case.  Christ  here  declares  those  states  of  heart 
in  which  men  are  presently  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
Father.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  many  ofiences  against  the 
Son  of  Man,  without  the  rupture  of  his  covenant  relation  ; 
but  when  his  sin  runs  up  into  blasphemy  against  the  inward 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  breaks  out  of  the  circle  of 
divine  forgiveness,  and  stands  upon  the  sinner's  ground — 
unforgiven,  yea  condemned  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

Another  difficulty  meets  us  in  the  words — ''neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  Not  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  explanation  given  above,  but  they 
convey  a  totally  wrong  impression  to  the  reader's  mind.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  a  better  translation  of  the 
words  would  be — "  neither  in  this  age,  nor  in  the  age  about 
to  come."  But  simple  as  these  words  are,  few  commentators 
can  interpret  them ;  and  by  the  gross  mistake  which  is 
generally  made,  almost  the  entire  field  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, and  indeed  all  Scripture  eschatologv,  is  utterly  mis- 
understood. Lange  hits  the  right  sense  of  the  words ;  but 
makes  no  use  of  them.  Meyer,  and  many  more,  have  a 
general  notion  of  the  meaning,  but  misapply  it  historically. 
Alford  is  on  the  right  track,  but  does  not  pursue  it  to  the 
end.  The  words  have  no  explicit  reference  to  this  or  that 
side  of  the  grave ;  but  to  world-epochs.    "  Hds  age  "  is  the 
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'oZam  hadzeh — ^the  Jewish  age  then  running;  "the  age  about 
to  come"  is  the  'olam  kabd,  the  age  which  was  immediately 
to  succeed  the  Jewish  age,  the  Messianic  Gospel  age ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is,  that  grand  in  its  privileges 
as  the  Messianic  age  will  be,  it  will  not  bring  forgiveness  to 
men  who  in  their  hearts  are  blaspheming  the  Spirit  of  their 
Qo±  In  such  a  state  of  heart,  whether  it  be  under  the 
Mosaic  law  and  priesthood,  or  under  that  higher  dispensa- 
tion which  shall  succeed  and  flourish  when  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  and  temple  are  no  more,  they  are  not  in  Qod's 
favour  but  in  his  wrath,  and  will  reap  the  consequences 
in  divine  judgments  which  shall  bring  to  light  their  infi- 
delity.* 

In  Mark  iii,  29,  we  have  a  telling  addition  to  this  text — 
"  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation."  The  Qreek  of  this 
whole  clause  is  in  considerable  confusion ;  but  we  are  safe 
enough  in  following  the  authorities  to  the  adoption  of 
*'ai6nia/ii  sin"  instead  of  "aidnian  damnation."  What  can 
this  mean  ?  The  Saviour  has  just  spoken  of  sins  which 
when  committed  are  forgiven ;  which  do  not  break  up  the 
fellowship  of  the  soul  with  Ood  and  land  it  permanently  in 
the  state  of  condemnation ;  but  now  we  have  the  appropriate 
contrast  in  a  sin  which  makes  a  man  utterly  sinful  in 
heaven's  sight,  takes  such  a  grip  of  him  that  he  is  per- 
manently a  guilty  man,  and  in  danger  of  continuing  sucn — 
shall  we  say  eternally  t  Is  not  that  too  strong  ?  Well,  let 
us  use  an  Old  Testament  equivalent  and  say,  perpetually, 
enduringly — or  for  an  age-long  time.  The  passage,  however, 
does  not  say  that  this  sin  cannot  be  repented  of;  that  its 
pimishment  cannot  be  redemptive ;  nor  yet  does  it  predicate 
its  absolute  eternity.  The  most  that  can  be  fairly  claimed 
against  restorationists  is  that  the  passage  indicates  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sin's  continuance  without  end. 

The  only  other  places  where  the  noun  occurs  (out  of  the 
Apocalypse)  are  2  Peter  ii,  17,  and  Jude  13.  The  passage 
in  Peter  does  not  contain  the  word,  according  to  the  best 
MSS.,  and  the  passage  in  Jude  is  not  decisive  enough  to 
detain  us  fh)m  the  more  emphatic  portions  of  the  Scripture. 

The  remaining  cases  of  aiiyn,  are  in  Revelation.  In 
chaps,  xiv,  2 ;  xix,  3,  it  is  said  that  "  their  smoke  ascended 
up  for  ever  and  ever  " — 'imto  ages  of  ages,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  come  upon  something  like  an  equivalent  for 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  discovered  that  the  same 
exposition  of  this  passage  is  given  in  Burnet  on  the  xxxix  Articles, 
Art  xxii. 

No.  4.  Y  Vol.  4. 
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eternity.   But  how  far  these  passages  throw  light  on  the 

Srsonal  destinies  of  men  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty, 
le  scene  of  judgment  is  the  earth,  and  it  is  Babylon 
which  is  for  ever  desolate — a  burning  waste.  The  smoke 
ascending  for  ever  and  ever  is  a  figure  borrowed  from  the 
prophetic  description  of  Idumea  (Is.  xxidv,  10);  and  the 
judgment  is  physical  and  historical — ^not  spiritual  and 
eternal :  the  torment  which  shall  ever  follow  those  who 
belong  to  mystic  Babylon  and  bear  the  image  of  the  beast : 
in  short,  a  dramatic  realisation  of  the  divine  enunciation — 
"  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  We  seem,  however,  to 
eome  into  an  altogether  difierent  atmosphere  in  the  twentieth 
chapter.  The  devil,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  are 
east  into  a  lake  of  fire  for  the  ages  of  the  ages.  Then 
Death  and  Hades  give  up  their  dead,  an4  are  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  ''And  life  conquers,"  is  the  comment  of 
Mauri^.*  Most  strange  victorv,  when  immediately  we 
read  that  the  dead  are  judged,  and  whosoever  are  not*. found 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  are  also  cast  into  this  lake  of 
fire ;  and  when,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  it  is  said  that 
while  they  who  overcome  inherit  uie  all-things  of  God,  the 
wicked  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the 
second  death."  It  may  be  said  that,  while  it  is  written  of 
the  devil  that  he  is  to  be  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  lake  of 
fire,  as  much  is  not  said  of  men ;  but  equally  doleful  is  the 
expression,  "  the  second  death."  It  is  tne  f/iml  word.  So 
far  as  this  far-seeing  book  can  -gui<ld  us,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  judgment  of  Gebhardt — "The  religious  ideas  of  the 
Seer  do  not  flow  into  a  restoration,  but  an  absoUde  diMilisn^ 
.  .  .  God,  heaven,  and  the  ideal  have  obtained  the 
victory.  .  .  .  But  the  devil  is  not  changed,  hell  is  not 
purified,  .  .  .  but  from  the  final  decision  they  continue 
eternally  without  any  intervening  medium,  like  earth  and 
heaven,  in  their  present  position,  m  absolute  contrast  with 
each  other ;  here,  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ;  there,  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth."  f 

Let  us  now  give  a  brief  attention  to  those  passages  in 
which  the  adjective  occurs.  We  have  an  interesting  case  in 
Matt,  xviii,  8,  9.  It  is  better  to  cut  off  offending  members 
of  the  body  than  to  be  totally  cast  into  "  aionian  fire,"  or  its 
equivalent,  "the  gehenna  of  fire,"  or  as  it  is  more  fully  ^ven 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ix,  43,  "  to  pur  to  asbeaton, 
where  the  worm  ceases  not  and  the  fire  is  notquenched."  That 
the  passage  is  highly  hieroglyphical  no  one  can  doubt,  and  to 
*  The  Apoocdypte,  in  loco.         t  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypie,  p.  S90. 
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interpret  it  withoat  reading  into  it  our  prevailing  concep- 
tions of  eternal  punishment  is  a  task  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Tet,  a  little  patience  and  care  will  bring  us 
round  to  the  opinion  of  the  able  German  commentator  who 
says — "The  whole  place  is  not  to  be  understood  of  hell- 
punishment."  *  Two  sins  and  two  degrees  of  penalty  are 
specified,  and  while  the  sins  are  not  unUke  each  other,  the 
penalties  are  commonly  understood  to  be  eternities  apart. 
Offend  a  weak  believer  so  as  to  make  him  stumble,  and 
better  be  drovmed  in  the  sea.  Be  offended  by  any  passion 
or  aflfection  in  yourself,  and — torment  vn  heU-fi/re  for  ever  ! 
The  enormous  mfference  of  the  penalties  is  enough  to  make 
one  suspicious  of  mistake.  But  let  us  see.  What  is  this 
fire  ?  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  but  more 
concretely,  of  a  special  judgment  in  Which  God's  anger  is 
expressed.  "  Aionian  fire  *'  is  enduring  or  abiding  fire — and 
practically,  is  fire  that  does  its  work,  whatever  that  may  be. 
There  is  no  additional  conception  in  the  gehenna  of  fire ;  it 
simply  conjures  up  more  vividly  the  idea  of  reprobation — 
intensifies  the  figure  of  "  aionian  fire."  Unqueftidiahle  fire 
is  not  "  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,"  but  fire  which  no 
man  can  quench,  because  not  material  fire  but  divine  judg- 
ment, with  which  no  man  can  interfere,  which  persists  until 
its  work  is  done,  f  "  Where  the  worm  ceases  not "  is 
difficult  of  interpretation,  but  it  reminds  us  that  the  passage 
is  a  reflex  of  Isaiah  Ixvi,  24,  and  suggests  that  here  it  ought 
to  find  a  panUlel  interpretation.  That  its  reference  in  the 
prophet,  with  its  reappearances  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  to 
political  and  physical  destruction  none  can  doubt.  There- 
fore, we  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  query — Is  this  a 
judgment  which  transpires  in  the  invisible  world,  or  does 
it  take  its  place  in  history  ?  Is  it  the  modem  hell  ?  or  is  it 
"  the  wrath  about  to  come  "  of  which  the  Baptist  warned  the 
Pharisees — the  impending  wrath  which  is  figured  in  the  axe 
which  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  only  waits  for  the 
woodman  to  strip  his  coat  before  the  work  of  doom  begins  1 
— "the  day  of  wrath"  spoken  of  by  Malachi,  and  whose 
preliminary  thunders  are  heard  through  all  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles?  And  have  we  not  a  specimen  of  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  part  with  a  foot  or  an  eye  in  those  who  in  the  day 

*  Die  gauze  Stelle  nicht  von  den  Hollenstrafeii  zu  vensteheu  iat"  : 
Bawngart^irOrunus,  ExegetiichB  Schnfteny  Mar.  iz.  Alfoid  appean 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

t  The  word  is  used  to  describe  the  immense  bonfires  in  which  certaiv 
of  the  eariy  martyrs  were  bnnied.    See  Ensebins'  Eoc,  Hi$t.,  vi,  41. 
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of  trial  are  working  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill,  and  who,  like 
Lot's  wife,  turn  back  to  their  dwelling — ^showing  the  divided 
heart  and  unbelieving  mind — and  are  consequently  over- 
taken by  the  divine  judgment,  to  suffer  and  perhaps  be 
destroyed  by  the  unquenchable  fire  ?  Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
reference  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah — ^may  it  not  be  so  here  ?  * 
Between  the  penalty  of  being  cast  into  the  sea,  and  this  of 
passing  through  the  fiery  horrors  of  the  Jewish  judgment- 
day,  or  some  kindred  tribulation,  there  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
portion adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  ofiences  specified ;  by 
the  vulgar  interpretation,  there  is  none.  Of  course,  the 
passage  can  be  applied  more  broadly  to  the  inner  spiritual 
anguish  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin — the  remorseful 
conscience,  the  restless  and  consuming  fire  of  inordinate 
self-love,  invigorated  by  the  physicaL  pangs  which  ever 
follow  the  undue  gratification  of  the  passions — all  of  which 
are  Qod's  unquenchable  anger  against  evil;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  our  Lord  had  chiefly  in  his  eye  the 
peculiar  temptations  to  unfaithfulness  which  beset  the 
generation  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  the  distinctive  troubles 
through  which  they  woula  either  apostatise,  i^efuse  to  follow 
him,  or  be  salted  with  fire  (v.  49)  and  made  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God.  Future  punishment  is  not,  on  that  account, 
to  be  excluded.  The  fire  is  that  which,  Christ  says,  he  is 
"  come  to  send  upon  the  earth  "  (Luke  xii,  49)  ;  but  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  grave  will  extinguish  it  in  any  man 
upon  whom  it  has  fallen ;  rather  does  t£e  soul  carry  with  it 
its  own  gehenna.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  our  dogmatic 
notions  of  future  and  eternal  punishment  are  not  here 
expressly  taught  by  Christ,  and  must  be  justified  by  other 
texts,  if  justified  at  all. 

Matt.  XXV — ^the  familiar  judgment  scene.  The  phrases 
we  have  here  are  iJie  aionian  fire  (v,  41),  and  xolasin 
aionion  (u  46).  In  dealing  with  this  solemn  scene,  the 
cautious  exegete  will  have  many  questions  to  ask.  Who  are 
these  "all  nations"?  Are  they  the  dead,  or  simply  the 
living,  or  do  they  include  our  whole  mankind  ?  We  believe 
them  to  be  the  living  nations,  and  this  earth  the  judgment 
scene.   Do  they  include  the  entire  Gentile  world,  or  simply 

*  The  "  Gehenna  of  fire  ^  is  understood  in  its  j^hysical  import  in 
the  kindred  paasa^  Matt,  v,  22,  29,  by  Dr.  Monson,  Tholuck,  and 
many  others.  It  is  most  likely  that  in  the  Saviour's  time  the  phrase 
was  often  used  for  suffering  and  pain  indefinitely  without  any  reference 
to  hell-fire,  as  it  certainly  soon  came  to  be  in  Christian  literature.  Cf. 
Max  Mailer's  Lectures  an  the  Science  of  Langwgey  vol.  2. 
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all  the  nations  of  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Edom,  &c.  ? 
They  are  evidently  the  nations  to  whom  the  Qospel  has  been 
preached.  Then  at  what  time  does  this  judgment  scene 
transpire  ?  Is  it  said  to  have  been  imminent  to  New 
Testament  times,  or  was  it  fixed  for  the  remotest  ages  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
passage  describes  what  is  to  be  an  actual  scene  in  history  \ 
or  describes  dramatically  a  judgment  which  is  proceeding 
every  day  as  the  Qospel  is  accepted  or  rejected  among  men. 
We  believe  that  this  judgment  work  proceeds  apace,  has 
done  so  since  the  moment  when  Christ  took  possession  of 
his  throne,  and  assumed  the  authority  of  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  in  order  to  bring  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  into  the  one  universal  kingdom  of  our  God.  What, 
then,  are  the  issues  of  this  judgment  to  the  evil  ?  The 
answer  of  our  English  Bible  is  "everlasting  fire"  and  "ever- 
lasting punishment."  Whatever  interpretation  be  put 
upon  these  words,  surely  it  is  a  lurid  joke  to  say  tnat 
goats  are  well-nigh  as  dear  as  sheep,  and  that  "  the  left 
hand  of  a  judge  is  the  next  best  place  to  his  right  hand."  * 
Aionian  fire,  whether  age-long  fire  with  Cox,  or  fire 
of  a  spiritual  quality  with  Jukes,  f  brings  man  into 
too  intimate  an  association  with  the  darkness  and 
misery  of  evil  spirits  to  be  thought  of  but  with  the  most 
serious  gravity.  The  interest  of  this  passage,  however, 
all  gathers  into  u  46.  What  is  Kolasis  ?  Cox  insists  that 
it  must  mean  "  corrective  discipline,"  since  it  often  does  so 
in  the  classics,  and  has  for  its  primary  significance  a  cutting 
off,  a  pnming,  X  These  facts  of  classic  use  and  derivation 
cannot  be  disputed;  but  we  search  in  vain  for  such  a 
softened  usage  in  the  New  Testament.  §  Sir  James  Stephen 
suggests  that  it  should  be  translated  "  abscission."  ||  This 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  literal  rendering,  and  is  theologically 
unobjectionable.  That  which  is  cut  off,  is  not  cut  off  the 
tree  for  its  own  correction,  but  usually  to  be  burned  with 
fire.  We  therefore  see  no  objection  to  the  whole  of  Sir 
James'  suggestion  that  kolasia  aionios  is  "perpetual 

*  SalvcUor  Mundi^  p.  137. 
t  Restitution^  Sc.,  p.  129. 

X  Vt  Supra^.  140.    Jukbs  takes  the  same  ground,  p.  129. 

§  In  the  LaX,  KoUuU  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  sturMing-Uock 
(Ezek.  xiv,  3,  4,7),  in  the  Vulgate  offeiidvcvlumy  soandcUum  ;  but  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  its  use  for  corrective  punishment.  Wisdom  xi,  17,  the 
▼erb  ia  used  of  a  punishment  which  did  good  to  others  than  the 
offeuders  ;  2  Mac.  ir,  38,  the  noun  is  used  of  the  death  punishment. 
Euays  in  Ecc,  Biography^  p.  657. 
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abscission."  That,  indeed,  is  simply  and  literally  the  doom 
of  the  unchristian,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  covenant  and  the 
kingdom — cast  out  into  the  outer  darkness,  in  which  there 
IS  ''weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth/'  But  let  us 
be  in  no  hurry  in  concluding  that  we  know  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Homiletic  purposes  often  tempt  us  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  exegetics.  Whilst  this  scene  sets  forth  a 
judgment  of  the  nations^  are  we  justified  in  losing  sight  of 
its  national  character,  and  speaking  of  it  as  a  judgment  of 
individual  men?  The  judgment  of  individuals  is  suj9Scientiy 
insisted  upon  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter;  but 
nations  have  their  individuality  and  their  doom  as  well  as 
persons,  and  here  it  seems  to  be  asserted  that  Christ  is 
the  arbiter  of  the  nations'  destinies.  The  (Gospels  could 
hardly  be  silent  upon  this  subject  and  be  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Messiah  is  not  only 
to  be  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  many  in  Israel ;  but, 
besides,  a  touchstone  for  the  nations,  bringing  them  into 
harmony  with  heaven's  moral  order  or  judioally  hastening 
their  doom.  Once  the  city  of  salvation  is  set  up  on  earth, 
the  decree  goes  forth — "  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the 
righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in " ; 
and  the  ordinance  of  exclusion  runs — "The  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those 
nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted."*  Altogether,  the  language 
is  akin  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  describes  the 
political  and  earthly  careers  of  the  believing  and  unbeliev- 
ing nations ;  and  strong  as  it  seems,  it  is  even,  as  thus 
applied,  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  If  one  was  to  write, 
with  a  just  and  spiritual  perception,  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  since  their  great  "  abscission,"  on  account  of 
their  rejection  of  the  Saviour  and  his  "  brethren,"  would  it 
not  be  found  that  no  truer  descriptive  phrases  could  be 
employed  than  such  as  these — a  veil  is  still  upon  their  eyes 
— they  are  blinded— cast  out  of  the  kingdom — shut  out  of 
the  city  of  our  God  into  that  outer  darkness,  "where  there  is 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  ?  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  of  those  most 
intimate  with  the  sad  political  and  still  sadder  spiritual  life 
of  the  Jewish  people,  since  overtaken  by  the  awful  judgment 
which,  after  eighteen  centuries,  seems  no  nearer  to  its  end. 

Of  course,  this  judgment,  though  it  meets  us,  first  of  aU, 
as  national  and  earthly  in  its  scope,  has  also  its  personal  and 
other-world  sides.   If  anything  is  certain  from  the  Word  of 
*  Is.  xxvi,  2 ;  Iz,  18. 
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God  it  is  that  the  spiiitual  relations  of  this  world  are  those 
of  the  next  also.  Death  is  only  a  transfer  of  locality,  and 
God's  judgments  hold  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  grave. 
Everywhere,  only  the  righteous  can  have  fellowship  with 
the  Father,  and  everywhere  the  Christ-rejector  will  be 
refused  his  face.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  reference  of  the  passage 
dips  into  the  unseen — ^perpetuates  the  punishment  in  that 
world  pari  pasm  with  the  punishment  in  this.  And  how 
long  is  that  punishment  to  last  ?  Age-long,"  is  tiie  literal 
answer;  but  aisnian  often  covers  time  indefinitely,  and  not 
simply  the  definite  measure  of  an  age.  It  appears  to  us 
that  no  limitation  is  expressed  here,  as  there  is  no  limitation 
meant  to  the  blessedness  of  the  good ;  both  the  bane  and 
the  blessing  shade  off  into  the  indefinite  and  distant  future, 
and  there  they  are  left  v/ntermiMiUd  so  far  as  aionioa  is 
concerned.  It  neither  follows  that  they  are  absolutely  eqvAd 
in  duraticm,  nor  that  either  of  them  is  absolutely  eternal, 
nor  that  any  of  them  falls  short  of  it :  the  vision  is  simply 
boundless  to  iJie  eyesight.  If  this  passage  has  anything 
corresponding  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  great  abscission  of  the 
Jewish  people,  we  can  see  that  aiornan  punishment  stands 
for  no  visible  limitation  to  the  time  of  God's  righteous 
indignation,  but  implies  centuries  upon  centuries,  in  which 
are  reaped  the  consequences  of  a  fatal  unbelief.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  everv  indivi- 
dual sinner  must  continue  under  judgment  witnout  the 
possibility  of  repentance.  While  the  Jewish  nation  abides 
under  wrath,  individual  Jews  have  found  entrance  into  the 
kingdom;  but  since,  in  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  clear 
indication  of  any  such  possibilities  of  return  beyond  the 
grave,  it  would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  men  to  hold  out  the 
analogy  of  the  present  as  justifying  the  possibility  of 
repentance  in  the  future. 

Only  three  cases  of  the  adjective  remain,  and  two  of  these 
we  shall  dispose  of  very  briefly.  In  Jude  7,  we  read  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  suffering  the  just  judgment  of 
eternal  fire.  This  is  introduced  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
and  being  an  earthly  and  terminable  judgment,  it  is 
questionable  if  we  can  legitimately  use  it  beyond  its 
primitive  application,  and  understand  more  than  a  judgment 
which  would  outroot  the  heretical  sects  which  infested  the 
early  church  as  effectually  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
swept  away.  Instead  of  being  a  proof  of  literally  endless 
suffering,  it  serais  rather  to  favour  the  theory  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  White  and  others,  unless  the  view  just 
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suggested  be  correct  In  Heb.  vi,  2,  we  have  the  phrase 
aionian  judgment  The  word  might  here,  if  anywhere, 
bear  the  non-temporal  or  spiritual  sense  of  Farrar  and  Jukes, 
and  so  Alf ord  is  disposed  to  take  it.  Cox  says  it  is  "  the 
judgment  peculiar  to  this  great  series  of  ages  in  which  Qod 
is  working  out  his  purpose  of  redemption."*  The  word 
might  so  be  used,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  actually  so 
used  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  after  we  have  read  that  the  fire 
is  age-during,  and  the  punishment  age-during,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  ^ke  the  words  substantially  in  Uie  sense  of  the 
traditional  exposition — a  judgment  which  perpetuates  itself 
— which  stretches  on  beyond  all  human  ken. 

2  Thess.  i,  9  is  a  very  interesting  passage — "punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  (plethron  aiGnion)"  Olshausen 
says  that this  is  the  only  passage  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  in 
which  everlasting  damnation  is  openly  declared,"  but  the 
statement  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  accompanying 
remark — "  Ai&nioa  might  denote  merely  an  uncommonly 
long  time,  yet  .  .  .  the  comparison  with  the  formula 
zoe  aionios  does  not  permit  us  to  interpret  the  phrase 
otherwise  than  of  everlasting  damnation."  With  all 
the  greater  interest  may  we  linger  over  the  verse  to 
see  how  this  matter  shapes  itself  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  apostle.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  "ever- 
lasting destruction"?  We  cannot  admit  the  right,  so 
commonly  taken,  to  make  this  word  mean  "misery," 
instead  of  "  destruction ;"  nor,  though  Mr»  White  is  often 
wrong  in  insisting  upon  too  physical  a  conception  for  such 
terms,  can  we  deny  his  claim  to  have  this  word  mean 
"  destruction  of  life  "  "f* — ^reserving  our  right  to  diflfer  as  to 
what  life  is  destroyed.  The  entire  passage  is  evidently 
largely  coloured  by  the  holy  indignation  which  the  apostle 
cherished  against  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who,  everywhere, 
were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  church. 
Nowhere  had  their  persecution  of  the  Christians  been  more 
bitter  and  unrelenting  than  in  Thessalonica.  Then,  as  now, 
the  Jews  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  people;  they 
maintained  a  synagogue,  which  few  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  could ;  they  were  exceedingly  zealous  for  their  faith ; 
and,  when  Paul  came  amongst  them,  they  hired  a  lot  of 
market-loungers  to  mob  the  apostle  and  his  host,  and  never 
ceased  to  threaten  his  destruction  until  they  secured  his 
expulsion  from  the  citv.  Even  that  was  not  enough.  They 
sent  deputations  to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  harass  the 
•  m  JSupra,  p.  116.  +  Life  in  CknU,  p.  368. 
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apoetle  in  his  work,  until  he  was  indeed  glad  to  flee  the 
cirde  which  was  swept  by  their  envenomed  influence.* 
Everywhere  it  is  the  same,  until,  in  the  estimation 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  are  the  chief  of  sinners — the 
great  and  irreclaimable  enemy  of  God  and  man;  and 
he  already  sees  that  "the  wrath  of  God  is  come 
upon  them  to  the  vMermost*'  literally  "for  an  end," 
that  is,  to  make  an  end  of  them  in  righteousness.'!* 
The  reference  of  these  words  to  the  final  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  visible  rupture  of  God's  covenant 
relation  with  the  Jews,  is  beyond  all  dispute,  or,  let  us  say 
with  EUicott,  "can  scarcely  be  doubted." J  How,  then, 
when  the  apostle,  in  a  second  epistle,  written  within 
eighteen  months,  speaks  of  "tribulation  coming  upon 
those  who  trouble  them,"  §  and  these  troublers  evidently 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  is  it  possible  to  separate  this 
"  tribulation  "  from  "  the  wrath  already  threatened  them, 
so  far  as  to  give  it  a  new  and  difierent  interpretation? 
Surely  the  "wrath"  of  the  first  epistle  is  the  "flaming 
fire "  of  the  second,  as  the  "  to  the  uttermost "  of  the  one 
is  the  "  aionian  destruction  "  of  the  other.  What,  then,  is 
the  nature  of  this  age-long  or  enduring  destruction  ?  It  is 
"fix)m  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  And  this  bears  an  almost 
fixed  meaning  in  the  Old  Testament.  Cain  went  out  "  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord."  So  did  Jonah.  "  The  Lord  cast 
them  out  from  his  presence"  describes  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  ||  In  prophetic  language  it  runs  thus — "  I  will 
utterly  forget  you ;  I  will  forsake  you  and  cast  you  out  of 
my  presence,  and  I  will  bring  an  aionian  reproach  and  an 
aiorda/n  shame  upon  you."  IT  Are  we  not  forced,  then,  by 
the  very  identity  of  phraseology  to  understand  this  "  aionian 
destruction"  of  that  judgment  which  is  so  sorrowfully 
threatened  in  many  portions  of  the  New  Testament — ^the 
breaking  off  of  that  people  who  stood  before  the  Lord,  to 
whom  belonged  the  covenants  and  the  glory,  and  the 
service  of  God  ?  Is  there  not,  at  least,  a  distinctive  reference 
here  to  the  rupture  of  the  covenant  relation  with  that 
people  who  slew  the  prophets,  killed  the  Son,  drove  out  his 
apostles,  that  the  kingdom  might  remain  for  ever  with  them 
— but  whose  violence  only  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins, 

♦  Acts  xvii,  1,  6  (corrected  reading),  13. 

+  1  ThesB.  ii,  16.   So  is  eU  telos  understood  by  Whitby,  De  Wette, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  &c. 
X  Com.  in  loco.  §2  Thess.  i,  6-9. 

H  2  Kings  xxiv,  20.  T  Jer.  zziii,  29. 
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and  hastened  the  coming  of  the  avenging  armies  of  the 
rightful  Ein^?*  That  such  an  event  could  have  much 
importance  for  the  Thessalonian  and  other  Christian 
churches  of  the  period,  many  will  be  disposed  to  doubt 
None  will  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Apologetics  " 
of  the  time,  or  can  even  discern  the  purpose  which  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  designed  to  serve  by  its 
inspired  penman ;  nor  will  any  who  are  familiar  with  the 
changed  relations  of  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  church  after 
the  national  humiliation.  Upon  this  line  of  evidence  we 
cannot  enter  here.  Other  questions  press.  How  does  the 
passage  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  ?  It  is  substantially  identical  with  Matt,  xxv, 
and  the  remarks  made  on  that  passage  apply  equally  in  this 
place. 

Let  us  hastily  gather  up  into  a  few  general  conclusions 
the  substance  of  the  foregoing  examination. 

And  1st.  The  words  aiiyn  and  ainnios  do  not  explicitly 
assure  us  that  punishment  is  absolutely  eternal ;  but  they 
certainly  assert  that  certain  of  God's  judgments  run  fiEir  on 
into  the  future  without  any  visible  termination — make 

Sunishment  age-lona  or  enduring — ^practically  identical  in 
uration  with  the  blessedness  of  the  good.  Therefore,  with 
the  absence  of  any  assurance  to  the  contrary,  and  with 
passages  speaking  of  the  second  deoith  as  the  portion  of  the 
wicked,  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  mx)und  for 
assuring  men  of  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  toe  penalty 
of  their  sins  beyond  the  ^rave ;  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  though  barely  proved  by  the  texts  which  have 
been  under  consideration,  ought  not  to  be  seriously  disturbed. 

2nd.  Since  the  words  are  not  applied  to  future  punishment 
80  often  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  since  it  is  only  rarely 
that  they  are  applied  to  individual  men  with  reference  to 
their  state  in  the  world  of  spirits,  there  ought  to  be  a  very 
temperate  use  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  in 
the  pulpit  The  preacher  who  would  maintain  "  the  measure 
of  the  faith"  in  his  public  teachings  must  avoid  continually 
insisting  upon  the  literal  endlessness  of  punishment,  or 
speaking  in  exaggerated  terms  of  future  suffering,  seeing 
tnat  the  Scriptures  speak  but  seldom,  and  in  veiled  klnguage, 
of  its  pains,  and  in  indefinite  terms  of  its  duration.  To 
make  language  which  applies  to  religious  sects  or  nations  in 
their  tempoial  relations  apply  to  individual  men  in  their 

*The  reference  is  admitted  hj  Profeasor  lAghtioot-^Smith's  BibU 
Dic^  Art  ""IheflBalonica." 
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eternal  destinies — ^to  make  fire  literal,  when  it  is  only  a 
figure  for  destructive  judgment — ^to  go  on  exhausting  the 
resources  of  an  aritiimetical  imagination  iu  marshalling 
Inllions  and  trillions  of  years  before  our  awe-struck  hearers, 
and  then  grayely  tell  them  that  after  all  those  ages  are  fled 
"it  will  not  be  breakfast  time  in  hell" — is  to  speak  beyond 
the  Word ;  it  is  to  vulgarize  Ood's  ri^teous  judgments,  and 
beget  a  sense  of  exaggeration  and  untruth  in  the  hearer's 
mind  which  will  surely  promote  infidelity  and  induration  of 
heart  rather  than  what  all  should  aim  at — an  awesome 
reverential  fear  of  disobeying  Qod  and  meriting  his  holy 
and  just,  yet  also,  in  the  largest  sense,  merciful  indignation. 

A.  B.— A. 


THE  MARRIAGE  SUPPER. 

We  propose  this  quarter  to  use,  as  an  illustraticm  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper,  which  our  Lord 
spoke  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  and,  in 
ail  probability,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
recorded  in  Luke  xiv,  15-24. 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  make  hospitable  preparation 
for  the  entertainment  of  friends.  Not  a  little  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  expense  are  incurred  on  such  occasions.  We 
are  glad  if  everything  passes  off  well,  and  we  are  sorry  if  our 
guests  should  not  enjoy  themselves.  Especially  would  we 
be  cut  to  the  heart  if,  after  all  our  preparations,  Uiose  whom 
we  had  invited  should  not  appear,  and  the  tables  be  empty 
which  we  had  expected  to  be  full  of  guests.  I  recollect 
once,  when  I  was  a  student,  that  one  of  our  professors  had 
invited  all  the  members  of  the  class  to  dinner ;  but  few  of 
those  who  had  been  invited  came.  I  think  I  see  that  good 
man  sitting  all  night  at  the  head  of  his  own  table  discon- 
solate and  sad.  Although  he  did  not  say  anything,  the 
vacant  chairs  vexed  him.  Excuses  had  been  sent  by  the 
absentees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  invited  ones  in  Christ's 
parable ;  but  the  master  of  the  house  suspected  that  some 
unexpressed  cause  of  displeasure  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  excuses.  And  he  was  ri^ht  They  thought  he  was 
not  competent  to  teach ;  and  &ey  had  unkindly  absented 
themselves  from  his  table  really  on  account  of  their  dissatis- 
faction. And  the  master  of  the  house  sat  all  night  sad  and 
disconsolate. 

Now,  that  is  the  very  representation  which  this  parable 
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gives  US  of  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  Ood  because 
men  do  not  accept  of  his  invitation  and  attend  his  great 
Gospel  feast.  Observe  that  he  has  made  great  preparations. 
We  may  say  that  he  has  been  preparing  for  it  ever  since, 
in  his  deep  eternal  counsels  and  self -communings,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men.  Literally, 
he  was  making  preparations  throughout  all  the  successive 
centuries  of  the  Jewish  economy  by  all  the  prophets  who 
predicted,  all  the  priests  who  ministered,  and  all  the 
sacrifices  that  smoked  on  Jewish  altars.  Observe,  further, 
that  the  feast  itself  has  cost  the  King  of  kings  much.  Our 
wealthy  British  nobles  and  merchant  princes  sometimes 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  on  one  entertainment ;  but  who 
can  count  the  cost  of  this  great  Calvary  feast  when  the 
Lamb  that  has  been  slain  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ? 
Observe  yet  further,  that,  besides  providing  the  expensive 
feast,  our  Father  in  heaven  has  sent  urgent  invitations  to 
the  members  of  the  human  family  to  come  to  his  board  It 
would  appear  that  the  hospitable  householder  in  Christ's 
parable  sent  more  than  one  invitation  to  his  intended  guests. 
First  of  all  we  are  told  that  "he  bade  many,"  and  it  is 
afterwards  added  that  he  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time 
(an  Oriental  custom  to  which  we  have  no  exact  parallel  in 
British  usages)  to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden,  "  Come,  for 
all  things  are  now  ready."  This  represents  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  sinners  invited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
rest  upon  Christ  for  Salvation,  but  to  each,  in  his  own  day 
and  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  a  pressing  call  is  addressed, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  to  Jesus  for 
eternal  life. 

Three  excuses  were  sent  by  the  absentees  as  reasons  why 
they  did  not  appear  at  the  feast.  One  had  a  piece  of  land 
to  inspect ;  another  had  oxen  to  prove ;  and  a  third  had 
married  a  wife.  When  an  apology  is  sent  on  such  occasions 
that  is  a  mere  excuse,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is 
plainly  this — That  there  may  have  been  some  attractions 
elsewhere,  but  not  enough  to  have  prevented  attendance, 
had  there  been  a  real  desire  to  be  present.  The  land  had 
already  been  bought — could  it  not  have  been  inspected  the 
next  day  ?  The  oxen  had  already  been  bought — could  they 
not  have  been  proved  at  the  first  fitting  opportunity  ?  The 
wife  had  been  already  married — could  the  bridegroom  not 
have  brought  his  new  made  bride  to  the  feast  ?  Or,  if  she 
would  not  have  been  welcome,  could  he  not  have  excused 
himself  to  her,  rather  than  to  the  King  ? 
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Now,  there  are  still  many  excuses  urged  in  our  own  day 
by  men  as  reasons  why  they  do  not  come  to  the  Gospel 
feast.  There  may  be  something  in  them ;  but  if  they  would 
speak  out  the  real  reason — ^ay,  and  the  principal  one, 
they  would  say  that  they  cannot  bear  the  purity  and 
spirituality  of  God's  laws,  or  that  entire  surrender  of 
the  heart  which  is  implied  in  coming  to  Christ.  For 
what  is  it  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  Gospel  feast? 
In  other  words,  What  is  it  to  become  a  Christian  ? 
It  id  not  to  appear  once  merely  at  a  religious  banquet ; 
but  it  is  to  vow  to  be  for  ever  on  the  side  of  Christ. 
When  a  man  attends  a  political  dinner  he  declares  his 
politics.  And  when  a  man  "  eats  the  flesh  and  drinks  the 
olood  of  the  Son  of  God,"  he  declares  himself  to  be  his 
follower  for  evermore.  Now,  multitudes  are  not  prepared 
to  take  Jesus  as  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  hence  the 
excuses  which  they  make — all  more  or  less  hollow. 

Let  us,  however,  after  making  this  modifying  remark, 
notice  some  of  the  apologies  which  our  neighbours  and  co- 
temporaries  give  for  not  being  Christians — ^f or  not  attending- 
to  the  things  of  salvation,  or  for  not  coming  to  the  Gospel 
feast. 

We  now  and  then  think  that  we  can  detect  something 
like  the  flimsy  excuses  of  the  parable.  The  family  is 
numerous — ^let  us  wait  till  the  children  have  been  reared.  A 
new  shop  has  been  opened,  bringing  many  cares.  A  factory 
has  been  built,  and  not  a  little  money  borrowed  on  it.  Wait 
till  the  mind  has  been  relieved  from  anxiety  about  its 
success.  Or  the  love  of  man  or  woman  has  lately  entered 
the  heart — and  there  is  no  time  and  no  room,  meanwhile, 
for  the  love  of  Jesus. 

None  of  these  excuses  are  justifiable.    Business  cares  can 
be  most  easily  borne  when  they  can  be  rolled,  besides  all  our 
transgressions,  upon  him  who  is  the  burden-bearer  as  well 
as  the  sin-beisu^r  of  the  tree.    And  why  should  human 
love  so  occupy  the  heart  that  there  should  be  no  room 
for  love  divine?    Who  deserves  the  greater  share?— our 
God,  or  a  husband  or  a  wife  ?   And  further,  when  the  love 
of  Christ  is  shed  abroad  upon  the  heart  it  refines  and 
ennobles  all  other  affections. 
Some  excuses  are  peculiar  to  our  own  day  and  land. 
Are  you  certain  that  the  Lamb  has  been  slain  for  us,  and 
that  we  are  really  welcome  to  the  feast  ? "   Surely  such 
difficulties  no  longer  remain.   Surely  the  limitations  of  the 
Gospel,  which  were  so  common  fifty  years  ago  and  less,  have 
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all  been  exploded  now.  Surely  every  one  may  feel  war- 
ranted to  appropriate  the  exclamation,  ''Jesus  loves  me/' 
"  Jesus  loves  me."  But,  sir,  am  I  able  to  oome  to  the 
feast?"  Would  God  invite  you  if  you  could  not  come?  And 
if  you  really  cannot  come,  that  excuse  will  be  held  valid  at 
the  great  day  of  reckoning.  Would  the  householder  have 
been  angry  at  a  bedridden  impotent  man  if  he  had  sent  the 
excuse  of  his  impotency  ?  Verily,  he  would  not.  Neither 
will  your  Ood  be  angry  with  you  at  last,  if  you  can  plead 
and  prove  that  it  was  out  of  your  power  to  come  to  the 
Gospel  feast. 

But  many  ask,  in  this  sceptical  age — *'  Is  there  really  such 
a  feast  at  all  ?  Has  a  veritable  invitation  been  sent  to  us 
from  our  God  "  ?  I  assure  such  objectors  that  this  invita- 
tion from  heaven,  as  following  up  the  provision  made  by 
heaven,  is,  of  all  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
most  real  and  the  most  important  for  the  sons  of  men.  It 
is  as  true  as  miracles  can  make  it,  and  a  letter  sealed  with 
the  rojral  stamp  of  heaven.  You  would  know  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  by  the  crest  and  coat  of  arms 
of  our  reigning  family.  And  assuredly  you  may  know  the 
genuineness  of  the  invitation  addressed  to  you  from  heaven 
by  the  divine  sign-manual  which  it  bears.  It  reads  like  a 
royal  proclamation.  The  celestial  stamp  is  undoubtedly 
upon  it.  Internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  argues  the 
Bible  true.  I  warn  you  that  regard  to  this  invitation  is  of 
the  most  paramount  importance.  It  is  far  more  momentous 
than  your  bodily  health  or  your  temporal  prosperity,  yoor 
secular  education  or  the  formation  of  earthly  friendshipa 
Have  you  attended  to  the  letter  from  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  lords?  Beware  of  defying  it!  How 
shall  you  escape  if  you  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  Shall  it 
really  be  found  out  at  last  that  the  Prince  of  life  had  died 
for  you  on  Calvary's  tree,  and  that  all  your  life  you  had 
been  supremely  indifferent  to  his  bleeding  love  ? 

We  are  informed  in  the  parable  that,  when  they  who  were 
bidden  refused  to  come,  the  hospitable  householder  suddenly 
sent  out  invitations,  first  to  the  streets  and  lanes  of  cities, 
and  then  to  the  highways  and  hedges  in  the  surrounding 
regions.  The  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  doubtless  foreshadowed  in 
the  picture,  after  the  Jews  had  put  away  from  them  the  great 
Gospel  invitation.  But  we  see  the  same  principle  of  acbain- 
istration  carried  out  still.  For  when  the  cultured  and 
refined,  the  baptized  children  of  the  church,  and  the  seat* 
holders  in  our  well-dressed  congregations,  remain  indiflferent 
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to  the  claims  of  Christ,  he  does  not  want  for  grateful  converts. 
The  unprejudiced  and  unfashionable  masses,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  strata  of  society,  gladly  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  earnest  eyangelists;  tears  of  holy  joy  run  down  faces 
which  had  borne  the  marks  of  sin  as  well  as  of  poverty.  The 
sinners  whom  "  this  Man  still  receives  shall  rise  up  in  con- 
demnation at  last  against  the  self-righteous  and  indifferent 
of  our  own  generation,  who  had  coldly  rejected  the  beseeching 
Christ  of  wd. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 

^rMemaJUu  Mundu  The  Book  of  Job  ExegeticaUy  and  PrctcU^ 
oaUy  Considered.  By  David  Thomas,  D.D.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Watei-loo  Place. 

Genius  is  inexhaustible,  and  for  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  we  do  not  require  to  go  beyond  the  author  of  this  singu- 
larly able  and  interesting  volume.  His  has  been  a  busy  and 
fertUe  pen.  Latterly  Dr.  Thomas  has  had  his  talented  son,  Rev. 
U.  Thomas,  associated  with  him  in  the  editorship  of  The  ffomilist 
—a  periodical  facile  princepe  of  its  kind,  well  known  to  young 
ministers  especially,  and  much  prized  by  them — ^but  for  many 
years  he  was  sole  editor  and  chief  contributor.  The  books  which 
have  emanated  from  his  pen  would  form  by  themselves  a  small 
library ;  and  we  are  the  more  forward  to  express  the  opinion  that 
they  aro  remarkable  for  their  variety,  freshness,  breadth,  beauty, 
soggestiveness,  and  vigour,  that  we  have  subjected  each  in  its 
torn  to  a  careful  examination.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  repetition, 
comparing  one  book  with  another,  in  thought  and  argument ;  but 
it  is  amazing  what  a  writer  so  equipped  and  gifted  has  to  say  on 
the  almost  innumerable  topics  which  it  has  fallen  to  him  as  an 
expositor  by  nature,  choice,  and  practice  to  handle,  one  time 
and  another. 

In  Problemaia  Mimdi,  which  is  an  exhaustive  and  character- 
istic exposition  oi  the  grandest  piece  of  dramatic  composition  that 
ever  was  penned — the  Book  of  Job — ^we  have  Dr.  Thomas  at  his 
best;  and  earnestly  would  we  couiisel  those  whose  duty  it  is 
publicly  to  expound  and  apply  to  human  consciences  and  hearts 
the  facta  and  principles  of  Scripture  to  procure  it,  and  bestow  on 
it  that  amount  of  attention  and  study  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
Dr.  Thomas'  genius  h\  essentially  expository,  and  on  the  field  of 
Biblical  exposition  there  are  few  to  equal  h^m,  and  none  to  excel 
him.  His  observations  on  the  different  sections  of  such  a  book 
as  Job  are  never  lacking  in  pith,  originality,  vivacity,  and 
point ;  and  we  venture  to  state  that  he  would  himself  feel  greatly 
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surprised  and  pained  were  an  intelligent  reader  to  speak  of  them 
as  far-fetched.  He  glories  in  bringing  nothing  to  the  Bible,  but 
drawing  all  out  of  it  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  effective  manner. 
His  prime  aim  is  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  each  passage,  and 
then  illustrate  it  and  give  it  a  practical  application.  One  peculi- 
arity of  the  work  under  notice  is  that  it  is  the  ancient 
and  magnificent  poem  of  Job  modernized ;  and,  while  it  does 
not  render  Commentaries  which  concern  themselves  with  critir 
dsm  and  philology  imnecessary,  no  preacher  of  ordinary  ability 
and  culture  need  shrink  from  dipping  into,  or  going  ezpositorily 
through  it,  who  has  access  to  this  wonderful  and  fascinating  pro- 
duction— ^wondeif ul  in  respect  Df  its  mellowness  and  force,  and 
fascinating  in  respect  of  the  element  of  pathos  which  pervades  it. 
There  is  evidence  in  every  page  that  the  preparation  of  the  ninety- 
ond  homilies  of  which  it  consists  were  with  the  author  a  labour  of 
love;  and  that  he  is  in  profound  sympathy  with  the  problems 
which  are  raised  and  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  There 
is  no  parade  of  learning ;  but  before  girding  up  the  loins  of  his 
mind  for  the  work  of  which  FroblemcUa  Mundi  is  the  splendid 
outcome,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Thomas  had  read  and  pondered 
much,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  leave  no  oommentaiy  on  which 
he  could  lay  his  hands  unoonsulted,  in  order  to  make  his  own 
exposition  worthy  of  his  powers  and  fame,  and  a  real  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  For  proof,  I  refer  to  the  brief 
notes  by  which  each  homily  is  preceded.  With  these  notes  the 
reader  cannot  well  dispense,  for  they  stand  to  the  succeeding 
horoOy  in  the  relation  of  a  porch  to  a  stately  mansion.  The  titles 
of  the  homilies  are  most  felicitous — condensed  sermons;  and  as 
Dr.  Thomas  proceeds  from  chapter  to  chapter,  he  not  merely 
catches  and  reflects,  but  liberates  great  quantities  of  light;  and 
the  diction  is  invariably  chaste,  sparkling,  impressive,  and  eloquent. 
Taking  into  account  the  independence  and  moral  courage  of  the 
author,  FroblemcUa  Mundi  is  far  more  orthodox  than  we  expected 
to  find  it,  and  the  volume  is  enriched  throughout  by  a  number  of 
apt,  striking,  and  acceptable  quotations.  It  might  be  going  too 
far  to  assert  that  he  has  driven  light  through  all  the  obscurities  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  removed  or  mitigated  all  difficulties ;  but  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  '<m6ral  purpose''  of  the  Book,  and 
never  allows  himself  to  forget  it,  and  has  made  a  valiant  and 
highly  successful  attempt  to  disperse  the  mystery  which  overhangs 
it.  The  epilogue  with  which  the  volume  concludes  is  like  the 
dedication — tender  and  touching,  and  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  Dr. 
Thomas  as  a  thinker  and  an  expositor,  and  as  a  master  of  the 
English  language.  We  desiderate,  as  we  anticipate,  for  this  large 
and  attractive  book  at  least  a  remunerative  circulation^  and  trust 
that  it  is  not  the  author's  last  literary  effort — G.  0.,  B. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARAGTER-FRAQMENTS. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain  that  nothing  be 
lost."  When  these  words  came  into  our  mind  the  other 
day,  they  suggested  the  idea  of  gathering  up  some  frag- 
ments of  facts  and  incidents  which  lie  scattered  along 
the  path  of  our  experience  in  England  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  sending  them  to  the  Evangelical  Repository, 
where  they  may  help  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  some,  help 
to  sustain  the  believer  in  Divine  Providence,  and  interest 
the  general  reader.  On  thinking  over  one  or  two  of  them, 
they  appeared  too  good  to  be  lost. 

It  is  now  just  sixty  years  since  the  late  Thomas  Thompson, 
of  London,  a  distinguished  and  well  known  Christian 
philanthropist,  hired  a  Conveyance  in  the  country  and  drove 
to  a  village  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  was  to  preside 
at  a  meeting  in  ftirtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  BiUe  Society.  Getting  into  conversation  with  the 
driver,  an  intelligent  looking  youth,  he  found  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  as  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  and  lived  in  a  heathen  land.  On 
inquiry,  Mr.  Thompson  found  that  he  was  one  of  many  in 
that  part  of  England  who  knew  not  God,  and  then  he  said 
to  himself — "  These  villagers  need  teachers  more  than  Bibles ; 
for  although  we  put  one  into  every  house  it  will  do  them  no 
good  until  they  can  either  read  themselves  or  get  some  one 
to  read  for  them."  On  returning  to  London,  he  found  that 
the  late  Ingram  Cobbin,  a  famous  Bibliopolist,  and  a  Mr. 
Abraham,  a  Christian  EKdicitor,  were  interested  in  a  gipfiy 
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tribe  which  had  pitched  their  tents  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  whose  moral  and  physical  de^nulation 
had  touched  their  hearts.  These  three  brethren  laid  their 
heads  together,  had  a  cup  of  tea  at  Mr.  Thompson's,  and  out 
of  this  came  the  formation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
vrith  Mr.  Thompson  for  its  treasurer,  Mr.  Ingram  Cobbin  for 
its  secretary,  and  Mr.  Abraham  as  its  solicitor,  who,  for 
many  years,  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  institution.  From 
the  first  it  was  popular;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1868  it  became  involved  in  difficulties,  had  to  part  with 
some  of  its  agents,  and  to  call  a  conference  of  representative 
men  from  all  the  churches  and  unions  of  the  denomination. 
This  resulted  in  our  invitation  to  become  the  secretary,  which 
was  accepted,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  should 
be  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thompson  made  president  of  the 
Society.  All  being  arranged,  we  visited  county  after  county, 
stirred  up  the  churches,  and  the  Divine  blessing  being  with 
us,  great  good  was  done.  For  example,  a  conference  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  most  of  the  churches  in  the  county,  the  sUitistics 
of  which,  as  previously  ascertained,  showed  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  were  in  a  low  state.  Earnestly  did  Mr. 
Morley  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  that  meet- 
ing, and  we  shall  never  forget  the  impression  produced. 
Observing  something  like  a  feeling  of  despondency,  our 
treasurer  said,  "  I  think  I  have  a  mission  to  make  my 
brethren  uncomfortable,"  and  he  was  right.  A  dark  cloud 
for  a  time  hung  over  the  place — at  length  special  prayer 
was  ofiered  for  light  and  liberty,  and  there  was  a  rift  in  the 
cloud  when  that  patriarchal  minister,  who  offered  it,  sat 
down.  Mr.  Morley  then  handed  a  note  in  pencil  across  the 
table  to  the  minister  of  the  church,  in  whose  chapel  we  had 
met,  with  this  question,  "  Can  five  gentlemen  be  found  who 
will  give  a  hundred  pounds  each  towards  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  Evangelists?"  The  minister  shook  his  head. 
Mr.  Morley  retired  into  the  vestry,  called  one  after  another 
of  the  lay  gentlemen  for  consultation,  and  in  a  shoil  time 
returned  to  lay  a  list  of  subscriptions  on  the  table,  amount- 
ing to  £1,850  ffora  nine  subscribers."  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
at  the  same  time  to  enforce  personal  service;  for  we  can  well 
remember  how  he  urged  this  duty  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  evening,  and  with  what  thrilling  effect  he  told  the 
following  anecdote : — Hugh  Stowell  says,  "  In  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  on  the  sea  shore,  I  remember 
contemplating  with  thrilling  interest  an  old  gray  ruined 
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tower  covered  with  ivy.  There  was  a  remarkable  history 
eonnected  with  the  spot.  In  that  tower  was  formerly 
han£^  one  of  the  best  ^vernors  the  island  ever  possessed. 
He  had  been  accused  of  treachery  to  the  king  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  received  sentence  of  death. 
Intercession  was  made  on  his  behalf,  and  a  pardon  was 
sent;  but  that  pardon  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  bitter 
enemy,  who  kept  it  locked  up,  and  the  governor  was  hanged. 
His  name  is  still  honoured  by  the  Manx ;  and  you  may  often 
hear  a  pathetic  ballad  sung  to  his  memory,  to  the  music  of 
the  spinning-wheel.  We  must  all  feel  horror-struck  at  the 
fearful  turpitude  of  that  man  who,  having  the  pardon  for 
his  fellow-creature  in  his  possession,  could  keep  it  back,  and 
let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  let  us  restrain  our 
indignation  till  we  ask  ourselves  whether  God  might  not 
noint  his  finger  to  us  and  say,  '  Thou  art  the  man !  Thou 
bast  a  pardon  in  thine  hands  to  save  thy  fellow-creatures, 
not  from  temporal,  but  eternal  death.  Thou  hast  a  pardon 
suited  to  all — sent  to  all — designed  for  all;  thou  hast 
enjoyed  it  thyself,  but  hast  thou  not  kept  it  back  from  thy 
brother,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?*" 

In  this  way,  and  by  his  own  princelv  liberality,  did  Mr. 
Morley  stimulate  the  churches  until,  under  the  new  impulse, 
the  annual  incomes  of  the  county  unions  had  increased 
from  £7,250  in  1860,  to  £25,350  in  1878,  besides  what  the 
mission  churches  raised  for  themselves,  which  averaged 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  income,  making  altogether  about 
£80,000  raised  for  the  one  mission  work  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  England — a  sum  equal  to  that  raised 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  missions  to  the 
heathen. 

But  the  spiritual  results  are  yet  more  remarkable,  for  it 
appears  that,  during  this  period,  20,000  members  were  added 
to  the  mission  churches  within  the  Society's  circumscribed 
area,  and  more  than  40,000  to  the  other  mission  churches  in 
England,  assuming  the  results  to  have  been  in  like  propor- 
tion. 300,000  children  passed  through  the  Society's  schools, 
150,000  young  men  and  women  had  been  in  the  Bible 
classes,  and  more  than  600  voluntary  lay  preachers,  with 
2,000  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  schools.  Such 
is  the  record  of  our  twenty  years'  Christian  work,  the 
treasure  being  in  the  "  earthly  vessel,"  that  the  "  excel- 
lency of  the  power"  might  be  of  God.  To  his  name  be 
all  the  glory! 

Among  the  incidents  of  our  travel,  a  few  of  the  more 
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prominent  come  up  before  the  mind,  and  we  shall  give 
them  as  thej  present  themselves,  without  logical  order  or 
historical  sequence.  Although  it  would  be  easy  to  give  cases 
of  gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  may  be  more  useful 
to  give  some  of  a  different  character,  as  indicating  the 
strong  common  sense  which  exists  among  the  ordinary 
run  of  small  farmers,  cottars,  and  village  artizans.  ( 
Travelling  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus  one  day,  for  example, 
we  got  into  conversation  with  the  driver,  and  on  seeing  a 
large,  beautiful  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  we 
enquired — "What  house  is  that?"  —  "The  parsonager 
replied  the  driver,  adding  somewhat  disparagingly,  "but 
I  don't  like  the  parson."  "  Why  ? "— "  Because  he  snubbed 
me  some  time  ago."  "  For  what  reason  ? " — "  Well,  you  see, 
sir,  I  have  a  boy  at  the  National  School,  and  he  is  a  clever 
boy,  but  rather  hard  to  manage,  and  so  the  master  canes  him 
badly.  I  complained  to  the  parson,  but  it  was  no  go ;  for  he 
began  a  telling  me  about  the  Bible — that  it  says  ttie  master 
who  spares  the  rod  hates  the  child;  but  I  told  him  that  Jesus 
Christ  never  said  so;  but  he  wouldn't  take  my  word  for 
that,  and  went  on  a^ain,  saying  something  about  its  being 
good  for  a  young  feflow  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth ;  and 
seeing  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  I  said — ^Well,  sir,  you 
may  be  right,  but  I  must  take  my  boy  from  that  school ;  for 
I  believe  that  physical  force  may  drive  the  devil  into  a  boy, 
and  ten  to  one  if  all  the  parsons  in  the  world  will  take  him 
out  again." 

On  another  occasion,  when  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
mission  chapel  in  Wilts,  we  took  a  stroll  into  the  fine  old 
parish  church  between  services.  The  beadle  was  present, 
and  had  the  history  of  the  place  at  his  finger  ends ;  for  it  | 
appeared  that  both  himself  and  his  father  before  him  had 
wisely  preferred  to  be  door  keepers  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  being  dwellers  in  tents  of  wickedness.  Observing, 
as  we  passed  down  one  of  the  side  aisles,  the  half  of  an  old 
stone  font  sticking  in  the  wall, — ^the  other  half,  which  had 
projected  a  little,  having  been  cut  away,  we  en<juired  how 
it  came  to  be  in  that  state.  "  Well,  you  see,  sur,  Hiis  was 
once  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  that  font  held  their 
holy  water,  as  they  called  it ;  and  when  the  churdi  was 
repaired  many  years  ago,  and  the  wall  was  smoothed  down, 
half  of  it  was  left.  Our  parson  don't  believe  in  holy  water, 
although  some  other  parsons  in  the  Church  of  England  do» 
and  the  more's  the  pity : "  and  then,  giving  a  knowing  look 
at  the  font,  he  said,  "  that's  just  like  the  ^formation,  sir — 
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it  waa  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  left  a  bit  of  Popery 
sticking  in  the  prayer  book." 

While  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  parlour  of  a  little 
eountry  inn  one  &y  in  Nottinghamshire,  tnree  farmers  came 
ID  to  have  their  beer.  They  were  happy  looking  beings,  and 
evidently  not  over  burdened  with  thought.  Uetting  into 
conversation  with  them  we  said,  among  other  things,  "What 
a  wonderful  man  that  Garibaldi  is — ^why  he  has  got  the 
Pope  out  of  Rome  V*  The  chairman  of  the  three,  for  they 
had  their  social  pact,  drawing  his  lon^  pipe  leisurely  out 
of  his  mouth  and  washing  down  the  ymiff,  looked  amazed, 
and  then  said,  « Garibaldi!  Garibaldi!  Who's  Garibaldi ? " 
But  neither  of  his  neighbours  could  satisfy  his  curiosity; 
and  then  we  found  that  these  jolly  farmers,  who  knew  the 
price  of  wheat  and  cattle  well,  knew  nothing  about  the 
Italian  patriot  We  then  changed  the  subject  "  You  have 
a  pretty  little  church  here;  what  sort  of  a  parson  have 
you  ?" — "  O,  a  goodish  sort  of  man,  sir;  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  understand  now  what  he  means  by  burning 
<»ndles  on  daylight" 

Sitting  by  the  side  of  another  coachman,  we  remarked 
that  the  weather  had  been  very  bad,  "rain,  rain,  rain 
nearly  all  winter,  and  no  snow."  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  ye 
see  it  did'nt freeze  coming  down"  These  remarks  indicate 
a  native  shrewdness,  which  gives  ground  for  hope  that  now 
there  are  school  boards  in  every  parish,  the  next  generation 
will  be  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  Ritualism, 
the  dangers  of  Popery,  and  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
moral  forces. 

Simplicity  of  character  was  often  seen  in  our  travels, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
native  snrewdness.  Visiting  with  one  of  our  missionaries 
one  day  at  Morecamlake  in  Dorset,  we  called  on  a  family 
where  cleanliness  was  clearly  shown  to  be  next  to  godliness, 
for  everything  in  the  cottage  was  in  apple  pie  order. 
Struck  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  mother's  faith, 
for  she  soon  showed  this  in  conversation,  she  told  me 
that»  when  a  child,  the  missionary  took  her  by  the  hand 
when  she  waa  idling  about,  and  brought  her  into  the  class 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  So  ignorant  was  she  of  what 
prayer  is,  that  when  he  was  about  to  begin  the  school  by 
prayer,  he  discovered  that  while  the  others  all  knelt  this 
child  was  standii^;  but  she  said — "he  came  round  and, 
pafabing  me  on  the  shoulder  kindly,  helped  me  to  kneel,  and 
from  that  hour  I  loved  him."   When  about  to  be  married 
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she  would  not  go  to  the  church,  but  told  her  intended 
husband  that  if  he  would  not  go  to  chapel  with  her  and 
be  married  there  she  would  not  be  married  at  all,  and  he 
did  so.  He  was  also  so  impressed  by  the  simple  character  of 
the  service  that  he  attended  chapel  ever  after,  and  became 
a  true  Christian.  This  house  was  a  model  of  godliness  and 
thrift. 

The  mission  pastor  here  was  James  Hargraves,  a  cousin 
of  the  Hargraves  who  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  which 
revolutionized  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  Many  a  story- 
had  James  to  tell  about  his  cousin,  and  how  when  he  made 
his  discovery  and  his  wife  asked  him  what  he  would  call  it, 
he  replied,  "  Thou*  st  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  Jenny :  I'll  call 
it  the  *  Spinning  Jenny,'"  and  that  became  its  name.  But 
James  was  also  an  original  and  a  model  missionary;  for, 
whereas  he  got  the  station  of  Morecamlake  a  moral  desert, 
he  left  it,  when  he  went  to  heaven  after  forty  years*  labour, 
a  paradise. 

In  the  same  county,  at  a  place  called  Cape  Castle,  the 
Society  stationed  a  missionary  of  another  stamp,  and  yet,  in 
his  own  line,  a  fine  example  of  what  we  may  call  rugged 
strength.  The  church  was  nowhere  in  the  place;  out 
Toryism  was  rampant,  and  what  the  clergy  failed  to  do  in 
persecuting  the  new  minister  the  Tories  made  up  for  by 
burning  him  in  effigy,  because  he  voted  for  the  Liberal 
candidate  at  a  general  election,  and  established  at  the 
beginning  of  his  mission  work  a  day  school.  Here,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  this  good  man  laboured,  and  with  such 
effect  that  Whig  and  Tory  rallied  round  him  at  last,  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  nonconformist  proclivities,  but  from  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  his  just  character  and  consistent  life. 
Though  rugged  in  style  and  manner  at  first,  this  good  man 
mellowed  as  he  got  into  years,  and  became  a  Natnanael  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile. 

In  attending  meetings  of  village  churches,  some  very 
primitive  things  were  said  and  done.  But  they  were  all  of 
the  useful  sort.  One  day  there  was  a  gathering  in  a  new 
chapel  to  try  and  raise  some  monev,  to  pay  ofi*  a  debt  which 
was  very  burdensome.  None  of  the  speakers  for  some  time 
seemed  to  be  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  pockets  of  the 
audience  seemed  impenetrably  buttoned,  until  one  lively 
appeal  was  made  which  concluded  with  the  request  for 
some  one  to  begin.  Up  started  a  smart  old  villager  and 
said,  ''here*s  my  half  crown,  sir;'*  and  then  followed  the 
collection,  which  was  quite  a  success.    On  another  occasion. 
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and  when  an  eloquent  speaker  had  reached  a  climax  in  his 
appeal,  and  was  resting  while  he  wiped  the  perspiration  off 
his  forehead,  a  buxom  young  woman,  about  twelve  stone  in 
weight,  stood  up  and  said,  "  I'll  give  all  my  fat,"  amid  roars 
of  laughter.  On  went  the  speaker,  and  when  he  had  reached 
and  finished  another  climax,  and  making  a  pause,  up  rose 
the  same  woman  and  said,  "  1*11  give  all  my  bones,"  amid 
renewed  laughter.  But  when  it  was  explained  that  this 
young  person  was  a  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  fat  and  the  bones  were  among 
her  perquisites,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  changed  to 
that  of  appreciation,  for  it  was  well  known  that  this  meant 
a  handsome  contribution. 

These  are  some  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  village  life 
in  England  in  relation  to  mission  work,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
villagers  to  say  that,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  even  their 
failings  lean  to  virtue's  side.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  England  can  be  honestly  called  a  Christian  country; 
but  the  progress,  within  our  own  experience,  of  its  moral 
and  social  and  religious  state  has  been  very  encouraging. 

J.  H.  Wilson. 


THE  SPHERES  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  GREAT  educationalist  has  said,  "  that  it  is  only  by  think- 
ing that  man  can  become  man."  This  pregnant  deliverance, 
when  spread  out,  means  that  man  is  an  intelligent  being 
who  has  become  conscious  of  himself  and  his  powers  only 
as  he  has  exercised  his  thought  on  objects  calculated  to 
awaken  emotion,  and  lead  to  practical  action.  If  he  is  to 
set  at  the  truth  concerning  himself,  his  nature,  and  faculties, 
he  must  not  only  think,  but  think  in  harmony  with  facts : 
and  this  thinking  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  necessary 
to  real  manhood,  and  must  be  possessed  befoi-e  man  can 
fulfil  the  end  of  his  being,  and  attain  the  maximum  of 
development.  In  order  to  have  this  condition  of  growth 
supplied,  knowledge  must  be  verified  and  distinguished 
from  guessing  and  ignorance,  and  its  spheres  and  acquisition 
must  be  more  or  less  clearly  understood. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  at  once  both  of 
speculative  and  practical  importance.  It  is  one  which  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  common  mind  as  it  should  have 
been — ^hence  the  errors  into  which  the  unphilosophical  fall. 
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Neither  has  it  received  that  special  attention  at  the  hands 
(s£  even  those  who  reflect,  and  are  consequently  philosoph- 
ical, and  hence  they  too  make  statements  which  cannot  he 
suhstantiated.  Becently,  we  had  an  illustration  of  this 
brought  before  us  in  an  essay  by  a  learned  author,  who 
desired  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  and 
divine.  His  arguments  were  faulty,  because  he  did  not 
clearly  perceive  how  knowledge  was  acquired.  And  his 
nomenclature  and  statements  weit)  not  in  harmony  vrith 
either  what  was  psychologically  correct  or  philosophically 
true,  because  he  confounded  the  spheres  in  which  the 
objects  of  his  knowledges  were  found.  Want  of  accuracy 
resulted  in  want  of  perspicuity;  and  where  there  is  not 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  there  cannot  be  an}"^- 
thing  like  a  full  realization  of  truth.  If  such  blunders  are 
made  by  the  learned  and  thoughtful,  it  need  not  excite 
marvel  when  it  is  found  that  worse  mistakes  occur  with 
tibose  who  make  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  of  thought  or 
expression.  And  we  are  much  mistaken  if  many  of  the 
existing  errors  in  theology  and  philosophy  have  not  their 
root  in  misconceptions  on  this  subject ;  and  that  prevailing 
objections  to  religion,  authoritative  morality,  and  super- 
natural facts  and  beings  would  be  dissipated  by  a  clear  and 
somewhat  adequate  understanding  of  how  knowledge  is 
acquired. 

In  our  inquiry,  the  first  question  we  have  to  consider  ia — 
Whai  is  knowtedge?  Something  definite  must  be  under- 
stood here,  or  our  foundation  will  not  be  strong.  Not  that 
we  think  that  all  things  and  mental  operations  can  either 
be  defined  or  proved.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  there  are 
many  things,  and  these  the  best  understood,  which  can 
neither  be  defined  nor  logically  demonstrated.  The  fact 
that  we  possess  knowledge  may  be  one  of  these.  I  may 
not  be  able,  for  example,  to  define  or  fully  explain  the 
fact  that  I  know  that  I  hold  a  pen  in  my  hand,  and  yet  the 
existence  of  the  knowledge  is  a  fact  of  experience,  and  is 
"  a  chiel  that  winna  ding,  and  downa  be  disputed."  There 
is  the  pen,  I  see  it  and  feel  it,  and  this  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  pen  may  be  verbally,  though  not  really, 
defined  to  be  the  certainty  I  have  of  its  existence. 

A  difierence  must  be  noted  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
The  difierence  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
always  certain,  but  not  the  former.  Not  long  ago,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  aifected  by  a  mental 
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disorder,  which  rendered  him  sleepless.  This  was  believed 
by  many»  and  among  others,  by  myself,  and  the  newspapers 
made  it  known  as  if  it  were  based  on  fact  But  those  who 
thooffht  the  report  was  true  did  not  know  that  the  Emperor 
of  au  the  Russias  was  in  that  sad  condition.  They  had  no 
direct  relation  to  the  object  thought  of.  This  was  reached 
through  testimony,  and  this  may  have  been  faulty,  or  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Indeed,  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  it  was  erron- 
eous, for  it  was  not  the  Czar  himself,  but  one  of  his  ministers, 
who  was  in  the  condition  described.  Faith  may  be  faith 
in  what  is  false,  but  in  the  case  of  knowledge  there  can  be 
no  error.  It  is  certain,  and  affirms  the  existence  of  the 
object  known.  This  object  is  reached  not  indirectly, 
through  testimony,  but  directly.  The  knowing  subject's 
thought  comes  into  direct  contact  with  its  object.  They 
stand,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  each  other.  This  is 
true  of  all  existences  known,  whether  found  in  earth  or 
elsewhere,  material  or  spiritual,  jdienomenal  or  noumenal, 
human  or  divine.  "  It  is,"  says  Porter,  "  of  the  very  essence 
of  knowledge  that  it  apprehends  or  recognizes  its  object  to 
be*  Subjectively  viewed,  to  know  involves  certainty ; 
objectively  it  requires  reality.  An  act  of  knowing,  in  which 
there  is  no  certainty  in  the  agent  and  no  reality  in  the 
object^  is  impossible  in  conception  and  in  fact."  {Hunum 
Intdlect,  p.  64.)  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  certainty  we 
possess  as  to  the  existence  of  the  objects  known.  It  is 
found  in  an  intelligent  agent,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  possessions  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  possess.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  groundwork  of  all  other  possible  or  actual 
experiences,  and  imparts  to  its  possessor,  in  proportion  to 
its  depth,  breadth,  and  importiuace,  a  dignity  and  glory 
which  is  infinitely  exalted  above  the  ranks,  titles,  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  world.  For  he  who  has  most  knowledge  of 
existences,  which  word  comprises  things  and  persons,  is 
highest,  noblest,  and  best.  He  is  most  manly,  and  this 
attribute  includes  all  that  imparts  wealth,  beauty,  and 
dignity  to  human  nature,  and  force  to  human  character. 

Having  ascertained  what  knowledge  is,  we  notice  in  the 
second  place,  That  we  derive  mwh  knowledge  through 
our  argams  of  sense.  We  do  not  stay  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, meantime,  as  to  whether  man  has  a  soul  or  spirit 
distinguishable  from  his  body,  and  which  uses  it  as  the 
musician  uses  his  instrument.  The  duality  of  man,  as  soul 
and  body,  is  ajasumed,  and  the  assumption  is  not  one  which 
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b  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  Man,  in  his  personality, 
is  a  spirit;  and  this  spirit  meantime  dwells  in  a  house  which 
has  several  outlets  and  inlets,  by  means  of  which,  as  it 
were,  the  agent  can  pass  out  to  the  sphere  of  material  things, 
or  the  knowledge  of  those  things  can  pass  into  the  inhabit- 
ant of  our  material  frames.  John  Bunyan,  speaking  of  the 
town  Mansoul,  says,  "  This  famous  town  of  Mansoul  had 
five  gates,  in  at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go,  and  these 
were  made  likewise  answerable  to  the  walls, — to  wit,  im- 
pregnable, and  such  as  could  never  be  opened  nor  forced, 
but  by  the  will  and  leave  of  those  within.  The  names  of 
the  gates  were  these — Eargate,  Eyegate,  Mouthgate,  Nose- 
gate,  and  Feelgate."  Philosophers  have  thought,  and  that  too 
rightly,  that  tiiere  are  more  senses  than  five,  but  those  five 
named  by  Bunyan  are  the  most  important,  and  for  all 
practical  ends  may  be  taken  as  summing  up  the  whole  of  the 
avenues  by  which  we  receive  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  external  world.  Those  five  gateways  play  an  important 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  human  existence.  They  are  as 
needful  to  the  soul  as  doors  and  windows  are  to  houses. 
Through  them  there  are  continually  passing  into  the 
mysterious  chamber  of  our  consciousness  sense-perceptions, 
which  make  the  inner  man  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  concert 
room  of  grandest  harmony,  a  storehouse  of  pleasant  memor- 
ies, a  bottle  of  finest  aroma,  and  the  home  of  the  most  agree- 
able impressions.  Man  without  the  organs  of  sense  would 
be  man  without  an  external  world.  He  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  no  acquaintance  with 
the  face  of  father,  mother,  friend ;  he  would  be  ignorant  of 
the  voice  of  his  fellows,  the  sound  of  many  waters,  or  the 
humming  of  the  bee.  Matter  would  be  to  him  a  baseless 
fabric,  and  its  very  conception  would  be  impossible.  As  for 
food,  he  could  neither  feel  it  in  his  hand  nor  taste  it  in  his 
mouth.  And  all  flowers  would,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
"  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air for  their  frag- 
rance would  have  no  way  of  reaching  the  sensitive  side  of 
his  person.  Man,  in  such  a  condition,  would  be  a  poor,  weak, 
miserable,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  worthless  being.  Pro- 


would  be  so  shut  up  in  himself  that  ne  could  not  know  that 
he  had  an  existence,  and  in  very  truth  would  cease  to  be. 
How  much,  therefore,  should  we  value  all  those  organs 
of  sense  which  we  now  possess,  and  how  careful  should 
we  be  that  those  gateways  be  attended  to  and  kept  free 
from  all  disturbing  and  destructive  agencies  and  influences, 


gress  to  one  so  situated  would  be  i 
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that  they  may  be  the  highway,  by  means  of  which  posses- 
sions of  the  most  valuable  kind  may  pass  into  the  store- 
houses of  our  memories,  to  be  sources  of  strength  in  after 
days. 

Let  us  get,  however,  a  little  nearer  our  subject  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  (1)  the  okgans  of  sense  do  not 
va,  and  by  themselves,  realize  the  ^cistence  of  anything. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  organs  of  sense  and  the 
senses  themselves.  Take,  for  example,  that  most  intricate 
and  wonderful  of  all  organs  of  sense,  the  eye,  and  our  mean- 
ing will  be  plain.  The  physiology  of  the  eye  is  beyond  our 
subject,  and  belongs  not  to  the  psychologist  but  the  physiolo- 
gist, though  the  one,  in  order  to  treat  the  topic  in  its 
entirety,  must  occasionally  pass  into  the  field  of  the  other. 
But  the  eye,  wonderful  though  its  mechanism  is,  does  not 
see.  We  cannot  see  without  our  eyes,  but  our  eyes  cannot 
of  themselves  see.  This,  to  the  unreflective  mind,  may 
appear  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  an  important  truth  too.  Why,  when  we  set 
old,  or  through  some  other  cause,  our  eyes  fail  to  serve  flie 
ends  they  were  wont  to  serve,  we  seek  assistance  by  artificial 
means.  In  these  cases  art  is  brought  in  to  aid  nature,  and 
we  get  lenses  which  enlarge  our  power  of  vision  and  enable 
us  to  see  distinctly  what  previously  we  saw  but  dimly,  if  at 
all.  Telescopes  are  made  and  employed  to  enable  the  astro- 
nomer to  see  away  into  the  far  ofi'  fields  of  space  with  its 
untold  wonders,  into  which  the  unaided  eye  could  not  pierce. 
Microscopes  are  used  that  the  infinitely  little  may  be 
rendered  visible,  which,  without  them,  would  be  beyond 
human  ken.  But  he  who  would  contend  that  the  spectacles 
saw,  that  the  telescope  had  the  power  of  vision,  and  that  the 
microscope  could  detect  the  animalculse  which  had  their 
little  world  in  a  drop  of  water  would  be  considered  un- 
reasonable, if  not  silly.  So  should  we  characterize  those  who 
said  that  the  physical  eye  saw  the  mountains  or  the  glens,  the 
physical  ear  heard  the  song  of  the  lark,  that  the  nose  felt  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose,  that  the  hand  felt  the  softness  of  the 
hand  of  a  lady  friend,  or  that  the  mouth  tasted  the  sweetness 
of  the  sugar.  We  speak,  indeed,  as  if  the  senses  did  all  these 
things  in  the  language  of  every  day  life;  but  this  is  not  philo- 
sophically correct,  no  more  than  our  speaking  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  a  scientific  description  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
morning.  The  sun  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rise  or  set; 
and  so  neither  does  the  eye  see,  the  hand  feel,  the  ear  hear, 
the  nose  smell,  or  the  mouth  taste.   All  these  are  organs. 
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not  agents.  They  are  composed  of  nerves  whidi  have 
relation  to  the  sensoriam  or  brain.  These  nerves  have  no 
consciousness,  no  feeling,  and  no  knowledge  in  themselves. 
They  are  moved  by  their  coming  into  contact  with  outer 
material  objects.  This  motion  is  communicated  to  the  brain, 
and  it  may  be  changed;  and  then,  when  the  last  change  is 
passed  in  the  physical  organization,  there  is  a  consdousneas 
which  is  not  a  physical  but  a  psychical  act  and  fact,  and 
this  is  the  sensation,  or  rather  sense-perception,  which  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  jpossession  and  exercise  of  the  organs,  but 
not  realised  by  them.  Our  proper  senses  then,  we  conclude, 
are  not  of  the  body  or  belonging  to  the  material  part  of  our 
complex  natures.  They  belong  to  the  spiritual  part,  and  are, 
so  to  speak,  that  side  or  those  sides  of  our  soul  which  stand 
more  immediately  related  to  the  material  world  and  its 
numerous  objects. 

The  second  fact  regarding  our  organs  of  sense  to  which 
we  desire  to  direct  attention  is,  that  all  the  knowledge 
derived  through  these  sources  ia  the  knowledge  of  Vis 
phenomena  of  maierial  things.  By  means  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  for  example,  there  are  two  distinguishable  though 
not  separated  or  separable  experiences  realised.  There  is, 
firsty  sensation;  and  there  is,  secondly,  a  perception.  In 
receiving  the  former  the  mind  is  passive,  it  is  acted  upon 
by  something  not  itself  from  without ;  and  in  the  latter  the 
mind  is  active,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the  object  which 
thus  impresses  itself  upon  the  sensitive  side  of  the  soul. 
For  example,  we  take  a  piece  of  an  apple  and  place  it  in 
our  mouth.  This  apple  is,  we  shall  say,  fiour,  very  sour. 
But  the  sourness  is  not  all  we  come  to  know  regarding  the 
piece  of  the  apple.  If  that  were  all,  we  would  onlyTiave 
the  sensation  of  sourness,  and  this  is  not  a  material  thing, 
but  a  mental  experience.  For  it  must  be  remembered  there 
is  no  sourness  in  an  apple  or  in  vinegar,  no  sweetness  in 
sugar  or  even  in  the  most  bewitching  smile,  and  no  bitter- 
ness in  the  most  thoroughly  developed  bitter  herb  which 
ever  grew.  All  words  which  end  in  "  ness"  are  descriptive 
of  mental  experiences  which  are  nowhere  else  but  in  the 
mind  of  some  sentient  being.  There  is,  however,  invariably 
along  with  these  sensations,  perceptions  which  inform  the 
mind  of  the  existence  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
produced.  When  we  feel  the  sourness  of  the  piece  of 
apple,  we  at  the  same  instant  know  that  there  is  an  object 
which  produces  this  feeling.  We  could  not  have  the 
first  without  the  second.  They  go  together,  like  the 
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Siamese  twins,  and  if  they  were  separated  they  would  take 
their  revenge  by  at  the  moment  of  their  separation,  ceasing 
to  be.  What  is  true  of  one  sense  is  true  of  all.  In  some 
cases  the  sensation-element  is  stronger  than  in  others,  as  in 
that  of  hearing ;  but  in  all  the  senses  there  is  not  only 
the  one,  but  both;  and  hence  sense-perceptions  are  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  soul  through  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  these,  we  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
when  viewed  in  their  primary  condition,  are  of  the  phenomena 
of  material  objects,  and  of  these  alone.  By  our  eyes  we 
see  colour,  form,  extension,  and  nought  beyond.  By  our 
ears  we  hear  the  sound  of  something  external  to  the  real 
self.  By  our  nose  we  perceive  or  realise  objects  which 
produce  impressions  in  us.  By  our  hands  we  feel  hardness, 
softness,  heat,  or  cold.  And  by  our  palate  we  taste  what  is 
either  agreeable  or  disagreeable — ^sweet,  bitter,  or  sour. 
Beyond  tnis  region  our  organs  of  sense  will  not  go.  Their 
range  is  not  unlimited,  but  limited,  though  very  important. 
Their  sphere  is  that  of  appearances,  attributes,  phenomena ; 
and  if  we  are  to  know  anything  beyond,  higher  and  more 
lasting,  we  must  do  so  by  other  methods  or  powers, 
for  the  senses  say  "  such  things  are  too  great  for  us,  and 
are  hid  from  the  eye,  ear,  mouth,  hand,  and  olfactory 
nerves,  and  must  be  sought  for  by  other  means  than  we 
afford."  "  But,  dear  Senses,"  we  reply,  "  though  you  cannot 
take  us  beyond  the  sphere  of  material  phenomena,  we  are 
nevertheless  enriched  oy  your  instrumentality.  That  world 
of  appearances  which  lie  above,  around,  and  beneath  us  is 

Kand,  varied,  and  of  much  significance  when  understood, 
is  the  garment,  fresh,  living  and  suggestive,  which  serves 
as  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  One  who 
wraps  it  round  him  as  a  mantle.  And  though  you  cannot 
lead  us  i;ito  his  august  presence,  you  have  done  your  duty 
when  -H^^  are  placed  inside  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  into 
whose  \io\j  of  holies  we  are  welcome  to  enter  and  ui^ged 
to  go." 

"nie  organs  of  sense  having  done  their  best  for  us,  we 
must  now  ascend  to  an  order  of  existences  which  are  higher 
in  their  nature  and  differ  from  the  outside  phenomenal  ones 
we  have  been  considering.  We  have  already  used  the 
words  "we,"  *•  you,"  "  I,"  **  me "  and  so  on,  and  have  now 
to  ask,  Do  these  verbal  symbols  represent  realities  or  shadows  ? 
and  if  realities,  how  do  we  come  to  know  that  which  is 
represented  thereby,  in  a  word,  how  do  we  know  ourselves  ? 
lliis  question  leads  us  to  notice,  in  the  third  place,  that  we 
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derive  a  hnoivledge  of  owredves  and  of  our  mental  powers 
and  stisceptibilities  by  means  of  conscUmsness.  As  the  outer 
world  is  made  known  by  our  senses,  so  the  inner  world  is 
made  known  to  us  by  our  consciousness.  The  macrocosm 
is  unfolded  before  the  senses,  and  its  a{^)earances  are 
cognized  by  their  means ;  and  the  microcosm  is  found  in  and 
cognized  by  means  of  that  faculty,  or  if  you  will,  ground- 
work of  all  our  faculties,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  self- 
consciousness.  Without  the  latter  the  former  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  For  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  in  its  states  and  actions,  the  knowledge  of 
material  phenomena  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
marvellously  constructed  gateways  would  have  been  of  no 
service.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  broad  field  in  the  soul  in  which 
all  impressions,  sensations,  and  perceptions  are  registered, 
and  which  gives  the  person  the  power  to  grow  in  wisdom, 
knowledge,  goodness,  and  truth. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  all  our  knowledge 
comes  through  our  sense-organs.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  adl 
empirical  and  sensualistic  philosophers,  and  it  is  the  doctrine, 
and  must  be,  of  all  those  savans  who  at  the  present  day 
endeavour  to  reduce  man  to  an  automaton,  and  his  consti- 
tution to  a  piece  of  organized  matter.  But  against  these 
theories  the  common-sense  and  experience  of  men  will  ever 
rebel.  Each  one  finds  in  the  inner  kingdom  of  his  mind 
objects  of  knowledge  and  phenomena  which  never  could  be 
detected  by  eye,  ear,  hand,  mouth,  nose,  or  any  such  means. 
Take  for  illustration,  our  personality,  that  which  we  mean 
when  we  say  /.  This  is  surely  known  to  us,  and  to  all 
beings  of  like  natures  with  ourselves.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
know  all  about  this  /,  but  we  know  this,  at  least,  that  there 
is  an  /,  and  that  it  is  more  real  to  us  than  anything  else.  It 
is  the  permanent,  indestructible,  and  unchanging  factor  in 
all  knowledges,  feelings,  and  actions.  It  is  thit  which 
realizes  all  other  things  which  are  grasped  by  the  thought, 
cared  for  by  the  heart,  or  done  by  the  will.  Mysteries 
there  are  innumerable  about  this  /,  which  are  now  shut, 
and  may  be  shut  for  ever ;  but  in  our  deepest  consciousness 
we  know  that  it  id,  and  that  too  with  a  certainty  far  greater 
than  that  with  which  we  know  anything  or  being  besides. 
Knowledge  of  self  is  a  fundamental  knowledge,  and  comes 
to  be  possessed  very  early  in  life,  and  never  will  leave  the 
person  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  normal  condition. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cognition  of  the  ego  is  attained 
is  at  once  subtle  and  interesting.     There  are  some  who 
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have  professed  that  they  were  able  to  describe  the  process 
and  explain  how  they  first  found  themselves.  Jean  Paul 
Richter  gives  the  following  account  how  he  came  to  know 
that  he  was  a  person.  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  shall  I  forget  the 
phenomenon  in  myself,  never  till  now  recited,  when  I 
stood  by  the  birth  of  my  own  self -consciousness,  the  place, 
the  time  of  which  are  distinct  in  my  memory.  On  a. 
certain  forenoon  I  stood,  a  very  young  child,  within  the 
house  door,  and  was  looking  out  towards  the  woodpile,  and 
in  an  instant,  the  inner  revelation,  /  am  /,  like  lightning, 
flashed  and  stood  brightly  before  me ;  in  that  moment  had 
I  seen  myself  as  /  for  the  first  time  and  for  ever."  Tennyson 
has  portrayed  the  growth  of  the  consciousness  of  self  in  the 
following  lines  in  In  Memoriam : — 

"  The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky. 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that  this  is  /. 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of  /  and  me, 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. 

"  So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 
As  through  the  frame  that  binds  him  in, 
This  isolation  grows  defined.'^ 

Thus  the  ego  finds  itself  the  moment  it  finds  the  non-ego. 
What  is  made  known  by  means  of  sense-perception  is  the 
condition  of  self-consciousness.  And  we  come  to  know  self 
by  knowing  something  not  self.  The  knowledge  of  the  / 
is  not  before,  nor  after,  the  knowledge  of  any  other  thing 
or  being,  but  contemporaneous  with  such  knowledge.  No 
matter,  however,  when  we  come  to  know  ourselves,  we  do 
not  know  ourselves  by  means  of  our  senses.  We  never 
either  saw  ourselves  or  each  other.  We  have  never  heard 
each  other  or  ourselves,  neither  have  we  handled  or  taated 
each  other  or  ourselves,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
not.  And  yet  we  do  know  ourselves,  and  that  too  directly, 
and  othera  only  indirectly.  This  knowledge  is  by  conscious- 
ness, or,  as  some  term  it,  self-consciousness.  When  we  are 
asked  how  do  you  know  that  you  exist?  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  exist.  We  are  conscious 
of  our  thoughts,  conscious  of  our  feelings,  and  conscious  of 
our  volitions ;  or,  to  be  a  little  more  accurate,  we  are  con- 
scious of  ourselves  in  thinking,  i/n  feeling,  and  vn  action. 
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Here,  again,  there  is  in  knowledge  ego  and  non-ego — subject 
and  object — ^the  being  knowing  and  the  thing  known.  For 
the  person  cannot  be  known  per  se  or  hj  itaelf,  but  is  made 
known  by  consciousness  in  and  through  knowing  something 
else.  This  knowledge  is  not  of  matter  or  its  attributes,  but 
of  what  is  the  very  reverse  of  matter.  I  know  myself  by 
consciousness ;  but  I  am  neither  to  be  messared  by  a  yard- 
wand,  nor  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  know  my  thoughts, 
say,  o£  the  present  prime  minister;  but  these  are  not  so  many 
inches  in  length  and  so  many  feet  high.  I  know  the  feelings 
I  have  to  those  I  love,  and  the  hatrc^d  to  what  I  hate;  but  no 
one  can  cut  these  with  a  knife  or  chop  them  into  pieces  with 
a  hatchet.  I  know  the  volition  I  put  forth  when  I  lift  my 
arm ;  but  this  could  not  be  dissected  by  a  vivisector  or  ana- 
lysed by  a  chemist.  These  attributes  are  not  the  attributes 
similar  to  those  which  we  see  and  hear,  and  consequently 
must  inhere  in  a  substance  different  in  its  nature  and  possi- 
bilities from  that  in  which  the  attributes  made  known  by 
sense  inhere.  Through  consciousness  we  get  into  the  realm 
of  the  real  and  the  immaterial.  It  makes  known  mind  and 
the  world  of  mental  being.  This  world  is,  we  instinctively 
feel,  higher  than  the  world  of  form,  colour,  density,  and 
weight,  and  is  superior  to  all  the  objects  contained  in  the 
outer  sphere  of  being.  In  this  way  the  position  of  man  is 
ascertained.  In  his  consciousness  he  feels  that  he  is  above 
all  material  things — a  lord  of  the  lower  world — a  master 
who  has  been  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  all  the  activ- 
ities of  bis  nature  are  to  be  exercised,  that  he  might  subdue 
the  forces  of  the  material  universe,  yoking  them  in  the  car 
of  progress  in  which  he  sits  in  regal  splendour,  that  they 
might  draw  him  forward  and  upward  to  a  purer  region,  and 
a  loftier  position  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  occupied. 

Having  accounted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  appearances 
of  matenal  things,  and  of  self  and  ite  phenomena,  we  can- 
*  not  rest  here.  We  must  still  press  onward  and  rise  upward. 
There  are  many  tilings  cognized  which  are  not  comprehended 
in  self  and  the  outside  world  of  i^pearances.  Many  of 
these  things,  too,  are  of  a  nobler  nature  than  those  referred 
to,  and  belong  to  a  sphere  the  most  exalted  and  sublime. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  matter,  but  how  do  W6  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  ?  We  have  hinted  that  there  is  spirit^ 
but  how  can  we  affirm  that  it  has  any  existence  ?  We  see 
colour,  bat  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  aomelhing 
coloured  ?   We  talk  of  thought,  but  how  do  we  know  thai 
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there  is  a  thinking  being  metaphysically  considered  ?  Our 
senses  do  not  inform  us  that  there  is  matter  or  a  material 
world,  and  yet  we  know  that  there  is.  Our  consciousness 
does  not  directly  inform  us  that  we  are  spirits,  or  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  spirit,  and  yet  we  know  that  such  is  the 
case.  How  ^en  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  material 
universe  with  its  blazing  orbs?  That  there  is  an  earUi 
with  rocks,  mountains,  seas,  and  bodies  of  men  of  a 
substantial  character,  and  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
indeed  constituting  the  real  personality  of  man  ?  Not,  we 
reply,  by  sense,  nor  by  consciousness,  but  through  the  power 
of  the  pure  Reason  and  its  intuitions.  This  reason  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  understanding  or  logical  powers  of 
the  mind.  Though  we  call  it  reason,  it  never  reasons.  The 
ratiocinative  powers  are  different  from  this,  which  in  its 
many-sidedness  is  the  supreme  faculty  of  the  human  soul. 
It  sits  aloft,  above  all  the  ordinary  powers  and  susceptibili- 
ties, and  rules  over  the  whole  inner  experiences  as  the 
monarch  whose  laws  are  necessary  to  secure  order  and 
pc^ess.  Sometimes  men  speak  of  reason  as  if  it  were 
light,  or  a  revelation.  They  speak  of  "the  light  of  reason," 
of  "  the  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation,"  and  of 
''faith  and  reason,"  representations  which  are  confusing  and 
perplexing  in  the  extreme.  The  best  analogy  we  can  find 
of  this  faculty  is  that  of  an  eye.  It  is  not  light,  nor  is  it  a 
revelation,  but  it  is  an  eye,  and  an  eye  which  sees  beyond  the 
phenomenal  into  the  noumenal,  into  substances  which  have 
appearances,  and  which  at  once  and  infallibly  affirms  their 
existence  and  reality.  "Reason,"  says  Coleridge,  "is  the 
power  of  universal  and  necessary  convictions,  the  source 
and  substance  of  truths  above  sense,  and  having  their 
evidence  in  themselves."  (Aids  to  Redectum,  p.  190.) 
It  has  to  do  with  ideas,  not  attribut<es  ot  material  things ; 
and  with  the  perfect,  true,  and  lasting,  not  with  the  changing 
experiences  of  the  finite  person.  "  These  ideas,"  as  Cousin 
remarks,  "are  not  mere  words,  neither  are  they  beings, 
they  are  the  conceptions  of  the  human  reason,"  which  by 
necessity  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  an  objective 
reality.  Sometimes  these  ideas,  with  which  the  pure 
reason  has  to  do,  are  called  necessary  or  first  truths, 
which  can  neither  be  defined  nor  proved.  Of  these,  we 
may  mention  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  substance,  the 
infinite,  perfect,  right,  wrong,  true,  beautiful,  and  good. 
There  is  no  sane  moral  being  who  has  not  the  idea  of  space 
— ^infinite  space.  All  men,  whether  they  realize  it  or  no. 
No.  5.  C  VoL  2. 
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have  either  the  possibility  of  possessing,  or  the  idea  of  the 
true,  in  the  strictly  unlimited  meaning  of  the  word.    So  is 
it  with  the  ideas  of  right,  perfect  right ;  of  true,  perfect 
truth ;  of  the  beautiful,  of  perfect  beauty.  These  are  beheld 
with  the  eye  of  reason  as  really  as  we  behold  colour  with 
the  eye  of  the  body,  if  not  more  so.    And  as,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  nature,  we  come  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  when  we  see  colour,  there  is  something  col- 
oured, so  our  reason  affirms  with  certainty  that,  possessing 
as  we  do,  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  perfect,  and  good,  there 
must  be  a  being  in  whom  these  attributes  inhere.  Thus, 
our  powers  lead  us  up  and  away  from  the  attributes  of 
matter  to  mind,  yea,  to  the  eternal  and  immortal  mind, 
and  make  known  the  existence  of  the  absolutely  true  and 
just  and  good  One.    So  that,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  and 
philosopher  already  named,  we  may  say — In  wonder,  all 
philosophy  began ;  in  wonder  it  ends ;  and  admiration  fills 
up  the  interspace.    But  the  first  wonder  is  the  ofl&pring 
of  ignorance,  the  last,  the  parent  of  adoration.    The  first 
is  the  birth-throe  of  our  knowledge.   The  last  is  its  euth- 
anasy  and  apotheosis."    (Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  206.)  For 
the  truly  philosophical  mind  can  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
transitory  and  the  phenomenal,  with  effects  and  appear- 
ances.   The  many  is  studied,  yet  not  for  itself,  but  for  the 
One.    The  contingent  is  inquired  into,  but  only  as  that 
which  conditions  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary.   And  the 
finite  is  cognized  because  it  is  the  correlate  of  the  infinite, 
and  the  ground  on  which  the  vividness  of  our  view  of  the 
latter  may  be  sustained.  "The  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beau- 
tiful," says  B.  Gould,  "are  three  faces  of  the  same  ideal  of  per- 
fection, the  Infinite."   Those,  therefore,  who  use  their  senses 
to  know  what  is  around  them,  their  consciousness  to  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  within,  their  reason  to  perceive 
what  is  above  them,  will  not  only  affirm  that  there 
is  a  self  and  a  material  world,  but  will  also  affirm  that 
there  is  an  eternal,  living,  true,  and  good  Being,  before 
whom  all  moral  beings  should  bow  in  reverence  and  awe. 
He  who  stops  short  of  the  recognition  of  such  a  being  has 
failed  to  use  all  his  knowledge-acquiring  powers  on  the 
objects  within  their  spheres,  and  has  so  far  snown  that  his 
manhood  is  not  complete  and  his  duty  not  fulfilled.  Those 
who  desire  to  reach  their  full  manhood  must  not  neglect  to 
use  those  organs  of  sense,  the  gates  of  the  Mansoul.  Through 
them  there  should  ever  flow  sweetest  sounds,  finest  words, 
most  harmonious  symphonies,  grandest  pictures,  finest  im- 
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pressions,  and  odours  of  rarest  fragrance.  In  this  way  man 
will  be  enabled  to  understand  somewhat  the  beauty,  fruit- 
falness,  and  mysteries  of  nature,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
a  sense  of  the  unspeakable  love  displayed  in  providing  such 
a  home  for  him  to  dwell  in.  By  introspection,  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  faculties  of  his  spiritual  being,  which  has 
thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,  feelings  that  long 
for  the  all  loving  and  fatherly,  and  volitions  free  and  moral, 
capable  of  using  the  material  provided  in  rearing  up  a 
character  which  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon. 
If  he  ever  keeps  the  eye  of  the  reason  open,  which  looks 
away  into  the  eternities  and  infinities,  the  light  and  the  life 
of  the  supernal  will  be  as  a  halo  of  glory  around  his  brow. 
And  though  there  are  mysteries  in  this  life, — in  this  world, 
in  our  bodies,  souls,  and  society, — which  we  cannot  master 
now,  let  each  one  say  to  himself,  in  the  language  of  Saisset 
(Modem  Pcmtheism,  vol.  ii,  p.  169),  "  My  place  in  the  bosom 
of  this  universe  is  this — Lost,  in  a  comer  of  its  spaces,  made 
to  stay  there  but  one  moment,  a  drop  of  water  in  that  river 
of  human  generations,  which  flows  on  engulphing  individuals, 
and  bearing  the  whole  race  through  a  thousand  storms  to 
unknown  destinies.  I  know  not  the  particular  designs  of 
divinity  for  myself,  or  for  any  other ;  but  during  my  short 
pilgrimage  I  need  only  cast  a  glance  upon  the  world  to  per- 
ceive in  it  the  certain  trace  of  a  divine  government.  I  see 
Providence  shine  amid  the  marvels  of  heaven,  I  feel  him  in 
the  sacred  depths  of  myself,  and  delighted  with  that  radiant 
intuition,  I  proceed  on  my  journey  with  a  calm  spirit  and  a 
strengthened  heart." 

WiLLUM  Adamson. 


JAMES  AND  HIS  EPISTLE. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James  begins  thus — "  James,  a  ser- 
vant of  Qod  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting."  Which  of  the 
several  Jameses  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  this?  James,  the  brother  of  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  it  cannot  be.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  the 
ruthless  sword  of  that  Herod  who  afterwards  himself  died 
a  fearful  death,  being  eaten  up  of  worms.  Ecclesiastical 
history  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  the  accuser  of  this 
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James  became  his  convert  and  fellow-suflferer.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial,  becoming  convinced  of  his  victim's  innocence, 
and  expressing  that  conviction,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
along  with  him.  If  this  be  true,  how  relentless  must  have 
been  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  and  how  just  the  retribution  that 
speedily  overtook  him !  In  addition  to  this  ill  fated  son  of 
Zebedee,  we  find  a  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  in  the  list  of 
the  Apostles.  (Matt  x,  S ;  Mark  iii,  18.)  In  Luke  vi,  16, 
and  Acts  i,  13,  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  is  mentioned  as  the 
brother  of  this  James.  Again,  we  read  of  a  James  the  Less 
(or  the  little),  whose  mother  was  that  other  Mary  who,  with 
Mary  Magdalene,  came  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
see  Uie  sepulchre.  (Matt,  xxvii,  56;  Mark  xv,  40.)  Once  more, 
in  those  passages  to  which  i-ef  erence  is  made  to  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord,  we  meet  with  the  name  James.  "  Is  not  hia 
mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses, 
and  Simon,  and  Judas  V  Here,  then,  apart  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  we  have  a  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of  the 
twelve ;  a  James  the  Less,  the  son  of  that  other  Mary ;  and 
a  James  who  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord. 

Are  these  all  different  persons  ?  Or  may  they  not  all  be 
identified  as  the  same  person  ?  Or  may  not  two  of  them  be 
identical  ?  Questions  indeed  that  are  more  easily  asked  than 
answered,  and  around  which  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
paratively fruitless  discussion  has  gathered.  It  is  possible 
that  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James  the  Less,  may  be 
the  same  person.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
identical,  although  no  proof  that  they  are  can  be  adduced. 
"  There  is  no  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Morison,  "  that  James  the 
little  (viz.,  in  stature)  was  one  of  the  Apostles."  (Com.  on 
Matt,,  p.  164.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  James 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  and  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  have  often  been  regarded  as  the  same,  it 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  so. 
When  the  twelve  were  chosen,  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  did 
not  as  yet  believe  in  him.  The  two  parties  are,  in  Acts  i, 
13  and  14,  clearly  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  same  person,  as  we  think,  could  not  belong  to  both 
parties. 

The  question  now  arises,  was  the  author  of  this  general 
epistle  the  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of  the  twelve,  or 
was  he  the  James  that  is  mentioned  first  in  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  ?  Discarding  the  sup* 
position  of  their  identity,  little  difficulty  need  be  felt  in 
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coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  is 
the  James  known  and  spoken  of  &ga^  ftnd  again  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  the  Lord's  brother.  With  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  and  James  the  Less,  we  need  not  meanwhile  concern 
ourselves  further.  The  James  of  whom  honourable  mention 
is  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  Paul's  epistles,  is 
the  man  who  modestly  introduces  himself  to  his  readers  as 
"  a  servant  of  God  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  does 
not  style  himself  an  Apostle,  although  he  was  a  man  of 
Apostolic  standing  and  authority ;  neither  does  he  refer  to 
his  relationship  to  our  Lord.  Indeed,  he  seldom  introduces 
the  name  Jesus  Christ  at  all — only  twice  in  his  epistle,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  speeches  that  are  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Bengel  supposes  the  reason  of  this  to  be  that  if 
he  had  often  used  the  name  of  Jesus  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  influenced  by  vanity,  because  he  was 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
fact  of  that  kinship  is  surely  well  fitted  to  awaken  an 
interest  not  only  in  his  general  epistle,  but  also  in  his 
character  and  entire  history.  When  did  he  cease  to  be 
sceptical  regarding  the  Divinity  and  Messiahship  of  our 
Saviour  ?  We  cannot  certainly  say,  but  probably  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  He  seems  to  have  been 
honoured  with  a  special  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord. 
Referring  to  the  above  600  brethren  who  were  witnesses  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  Paul  says,  "  After  that  he  was  seen  of 
James,  then  of  all  the  Apostles."  Doubtless  he  was  present 
in  the  upper  room  at  that  model  prayer  meeting  which  re- 
sulted in  such  copious  showers  of  blessing  for  the  infant 
church,  and  through  it  for  mankind  at  large.  After  the 
untimely  death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  he  seems  to 
have  at  once  stepped  into  the  vacant  place.  His  near 
relationship  to  our  Lord,  combined  with  his  natural  fitness 
for  the  work,  secured  for  him  an  high  and  honourable  posi- 
tion among  the  converts  in  Jerusalem. 

When  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  he  saw  none  of  the  Apostles  save  James,  the 
Lord's  brother.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
evidently  much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of 
James.  To  the  Galatians,  he  mentions  his  name  first  as  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  (Gal.  ii,  9.)  On 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  third  visit,  a  celebrated  council  was 
held,  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account  in  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  this  council,  James  was 
the  President,  and  right  nobly  did  he  act  his  part.  The 
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great  question  to  be  decided  was  the  circumcision  or  non- 
circumcision  of  Gentile  converts.  Brethren  from  Judea  had 
been  insisting  upon  the  observance  of  that  ancient  rite  as 
essential  to  salvation.  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  not  toler- 
ate such  teaching  among  their  converts.  Hence  the  origin 
of,  and  necessity  for,  such  a  council  or  conference.  After 
the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed,  James  delivered  that 
most  seasonable  and  sensible  speech  which  united  the  whole 
assembly  in  the  proposal  to  write  recommending  only 
that  they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornica- 
tion, and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  Right 
glad  were  the  Gentile  converts  of  the  epistle  they  received, 
and  the  relief  thus  afforded.  Paul,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  18),  immediately 
put  himself  into  communication  with  James.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  see  these  two  great  and  good  men — the  one  presiding 
over  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles — ^holding  each  other  in  such  high 
esteem.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
James  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  that  very  Judaistic 
party  who  were  a  source  of  unspeakable  annoyance  to  Paul 
— pulling  down  with  eager  hands  that  which  he  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  build  up.  It  was  from  James  that  those 
persons  came  before  whom  Peter  played  the  coward,  and 
other  Jews  with  him,  "  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was 
carried  away  with  their  dissimulation."  Those  sticklei's  for 
the  Mosaic  code  doubtless  acted  under  the  idea  that  James 
would  have  required  them  to  do  as  they  did.  But  James 
had  a  clearer  head,  a  larger  heart,  and  far  more  of  the  spirit 
of  toleration  in  things  unessential  than  most  of  his  Juda- 
izing  admirers  seem  to  have  supposed.  The  work  he  had 
to  do  in  Jerusalem  was  the  very  difficult  one  of  uniting  the 
old  economy  with  the  new,  of  showing  all  manner  of  respect 
to  the  ancient  customs,  at  the  same  time  proving  loyal  to 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  possible  for  every  man  to  break  away  all  at  once 
from  the  ideas  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth,  and  from  the 
old  established  customs  under  which  he  has  been  brought 
up.  In  some  rare  cases,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  a  man  may  suddenly  undergo  such  a  revolution  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  to  pass  with  a  bound,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  old  order  of  things  to  the  new.  Generally  it  hap- 
pens that  the  process  is  more  gradual,  the  new  truth  requires 
time  to  grow  and  expand,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  dis- 
place that  which  is  not  essential  to  it,  or  in  full  harmony 
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with  it  By  his  life  and  labours,  James  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  bridge  along  which  those  Jerusalem  converts  could  pass 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  retaining  all  that  was  worth 
retaining  in  the  old,  while  grasping  firmly  that  which  was 
essential  in  the  new.  "He  combined,"  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  Old  Testament  righteousness  with  evangelical  faith." 
He  is  reported  by  early  ecclesiastical  historians  to  have 
lived  a  most  temperate,  even  austere  life,  resembling  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Nazarites  or  Rechabites.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  days  and  nights  in  the  temple  in 
prayer  till  his  knees  became  hard  as  a  camels.  By  believers 
and  unbelievers  alike,  he  was  characterised  as  James  the 
Just.  An  interesting  legend  has  been  preserved  respecting 
the  close  of  his  consistent  and  useful  life.  With  the  view, 
as  it  would  appear,  of  extorting  some  confession  from  him 
that  might  be  turned  against  the  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  Messiah's  followers,  he  was  led  to  a  parapet  or  pinnacle 
of  the  temple.  Crowds  were  gathered  before  him.  "  Tell 
us,"  said  his  enemies,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ? " — To 
which  James  replied,  "  Why  ask  ye  me  about  Jesus  the  son 
of  man?  He  sits  in  heaven,  on  the  right  hand  of  great 
power,  and  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Some  of 
those  who  heard  him  cried,  "Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David." 
But  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  cast  him  down  headlong,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones.  It  is  said  that  a  priest  looking  on 
was  so  affected  by  hearing  him  pray  the  prayer  of  his 
Master — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  " — that  he  made  an  effort  to  save  him ;  but  ere  he 
could  effect  his  purpose,  James  was  felled  by  a  fuller's  club. 
Says  BLshop  Hinds — "  Of  ail  the  atrocities  which  the  Jews 
from  time  to  time  committed,  or  caused  to  be  committed, 
against  the  Christians,  this  alone  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  them  with  remorse  and  horror.  Their  his- 
torian, who  was  apparently  no  friend  to  Christianity, 
remarks  that  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
long  afterwards  currently  spoken  of  as  a  visitation  of  God 
for  this  crime  more  especially."  Thus  lived  and  died  this 
"servant  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  us  in 
our  reading  and  study  of  his  General  Epistle.  The  more  we 
know  of  the  author  from  other  sources,  the  more  convinced 
are  we  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  write  such  an  epistle. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  beautifully  harmonise  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  The  coincidences  are  so  striking  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  James  whose  name  was  such  a 
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tower  of  strength  among  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  wrote 
this  general  epistle.   Noteworthy,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
fact  that  the  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persion, or  "to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad." 
It  was  for  the  Jews  that  James  lived  and  laboured.  The 
Apostles  went  abroad  preaching  the  Gospel  in  distant  lands 
and  isles  of  the  sea,  he  stuck  to  his  post  within  the  Holy 
City  itself.   But  while,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  never  IdFt 
Jerusalem,  his  sympathies  went  out  to  his  converted  fellow- 
countrymen  dwelling  in  heathen  lands.   Returning  to  their 
homes  from  one  or  other  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
numbers  must  have  carried  that  Gospel  with  them,  which 
James  would  not  be  slow  to  preach  on  such  great  occasions. 
He  could  not  accompany  them  or  follow  them  in  person,  he 
did  so  in  spirit.   Under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  wrote  to  them  this  solemnly  earnest  and 
intensely  practical  epistle.    The  sins  against  which  he 
warns  them,  and  whicn  he  so  sternly  denounces,  are  just  the 
class  of  transgressions  into  which  Israelites  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  fall.    Indeed,  the  sins  of  formality,  hypocrisy,  self- 
deception  in  matters  of  religion,  and  of  bitterness  of  speech, 
worldliness,  selfishness,  &c.,  in  matters  of  daily  life,  had 
become  specially  characteristic  of  Jews.   It  was  the  earnest 
wish  and  prayerful  desire  of  James  that  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be  held  by  his  distant  fellow- 
countrymen  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  dishonoured  by  glaring 
inconsistencies  such  as  these.    Loyalty  to  the  Gospel  de- 
mands implicit  obedience  to  the  great  universal  law  of  love. 

If  ye  fulfil  the  roval  law  according  to  the  Scripture,  Thou 
ehalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  do  well. 

Noteworthy,  in  the  second  place,  is  the  fact  that  while 
James  sharply  reprobates  the  sins  which  had  become  speci- 
ally characteristic  of  Jews,  he  writes  as  a  brother  to  brethren, 
practising  daily  himself  the  duties  he  enjoins  upon  them. 
Not  once  or  twice  merely,  but  many  times,  does  be  address 
the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad  as  his  brethren.  Three 
or  four  times  does  he  affectionately  style  them  hia  bdoved 
brethren.  He  was  a  man  of  high  toned  morality,  living  an 
austere  kind  of  life,  resembling  that  of  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  yet  see  what  an  amount  of  genuine  affection 
dwells  beneath  that  grave  exterior !  He  was  strict,  but  not 
uncharitable;  stem,  but  not  unjust.  His  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  that  famous  council  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  a  subject,  and  oaa 
who  could  not  possibly  give  his  sanction  to  the  placing  of 
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mmeeessaiy  burdens  on  the  sbonlders  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  language  in  this  epistle  is  not  merely  that  of  a  striet 
moralist,  it  is  also  that  of  a  loving  Christian.  While  he 
unsparingly  denounces  the  sins  which  would  disfigure  the 
Chnstian  life  and  bring  the  (rospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
into  disrepute,  he  manifests  the  deepest  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-Christians  in  the  trials  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  endure,  and  in  the  outset  calls  upon  them  to  count  it  all 
joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations."  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  man  may  be  stem  and 
grave,  the  relentless  enemy  of  every  kind  of  wrong  doing, 
he  b  therefore  devoid  of  true  sympathy  and  genuine  afiec- 
tibn.  Yea,  there  may  be  far  more  true  love  in  the  man  who 
at  times  may  seem  harsh  and  severe  than  in  your  placid, 
easy-going  natures,  who  arc  either  too  indolent  to  step  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  right  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
wrong,  or  who  are  incapable  of  deep  feeling  in  reference  to 
any  matter  whatever.  We  need  ever  and  again  to  be 
reminded  that  love  can  be,  often  is,  severe,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  the  infinitely  tender 
and  loving  Jesus,  that  fell  those  ofb-repeated  words  whidi 
sound  in  our  ears  like  the  repercussion  of  doom.  James, 
as  a  true  brother,  will  not  suffer  sin  upon  his  brethren  to  go 
unrebuked.  At  the  same  time  his  heart  is  full  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  his  brethren  in  their  distress.  It  is  touching 
to  hear  such  a  man  exclaim,  "  Behold,  we  count  them  happy 
who  endure."  The  same  pen  that  wrote,  "  Go  too  now,  ye 
rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come 
upon  you,"  wrote  also,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
him." 

One  has  said  that  '*  James  was  the  Cato  among  the  Apos- 
tles;" but  the  stem  old  Roman,  we  fear,  was  lacking  in  that 
deep  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  and  suffering,  of  the 
existence  of  which  in  James  his  epistle  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence. With  a  tenderness  that  reminds  us  of  that  of  Jesus 
himself,  he  says,  "  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord ;"  while  his  reference  to  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  has  been  a  well-spring  of  consol- 
ation in  the  dark  hour  of  tribulation  to  many  a  child  of 
God.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  facts  of  the  life  of  James, 
and  the  more  we  ponder  his  words  as  contained  in  this  epis- 
tle, the  more  convinced  shall  we  become  that  he  must  have, 
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to  a  large  extent,  reproduced  the  life  of  his  Master,  and 
echoed  and  re-echoea  his  Master's  words.  The  similarity 
betwixt  the  teaching  of  this  epistle  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  very  apparent.  Numerous  and 
striking  are  the  coincidences  betwixt  Matthew  and  James, 
but  into  any  examination  of  these  we  do  not  enter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  in  listening  to  the  words  of  this  servant  of 
God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  listening  to  one 
who  must  have  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
his  Divine  Master. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  James  and  his  epistle  must 
needs  touch  upon  the  apparent  contradiction  betwixt  Paul 
and  James  in  the  matter  of  justification.  That  no  real 
opposition  to  Paul  was  intended  by  the  latter  might  be  taken 
for  granted  from  the  cordial  relationship  existing  between 
them,  to  which,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  allusion  has 
been  made.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  have  held 
James  in  high  esteem;  and  James,  from  all  that  we  can 
gather,  seems  to  have  reciprocated  the  affection  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Doubtless,  each  must  have  known 
the  mind  of  the  other  on  all  important  doctrinal  points,  and 
if  James  had  meant  directly  to  combat  the  teaching  of  Paul, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  re- 
ferred, as  Peter  does,  to  his  beloved  brother,  by  name.  It  has 
been  far  too  often,  and  is  far  too  readily  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  when  he  penned  his  state- 
ments on  justification  by  works,  was  seeking  to  correct  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made,  and  which,  alas!  has,  by 
Antinomians,  been  made,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law.  On  this, 
Michaelis  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  "  no  man,  whose 
object  was  merely  to  prevent  the  doctrine  of  another  from 
being  misunderstood,  would  express  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner Uiat  his  readers  might  suppose  he  meant  to  combat  the 
doctrine  itself." 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  those  epistles  of  Paul, 
in  which  his  characteristic  doctrine  is  elaborated,  were  even 
written  when  James  dedicated  this  epistle  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.  The  date  of  the  writing 
of  this  epistle  cannot,  it  seems,  be  fixed  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty;  but  Alford,  Plumptre,  and  others,  think  it  probable 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  in  date  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  controversy,  that  it  was  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  famous  council  of  which  we  have 
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an  account  in  Acts  xy.  "  Everything/'  says  Canon  Spence, 
''seems  to  point  to  the  supposition  that  this  epistle  was 
written  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 


doctrine  of  St.  Paul  had  been  publicly  preached  to  the 
Christian  Church."  If  so,  then  James  must  have  written 
with  quite  a  different  object  in  view  from  that  of  seeking 
to  oppose,  or  even  to  counteract,  the  possible  abuse  of  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  That  there 
is  no  real  discrepancy  betwixt  Paul's  justification  b}''  faith, 
and  James'  justification  by  works,  has  often  been  shown,  and 
it  helps  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  James'  position,  to 
remember  that  he  is  writing  to  Jews,  and  that  the  faith  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  barren  and  dead  is  not  so  much  faith 
in  the  Crucified  One,  as  faith  in  the  one  living  and  true  God — 
"  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou  doest  well :  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  As  Whitefield,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  sa3rs,  "  You  may  have  orthodox  heads  and  yet 
have  the  devil  in  your  hearts."  It  was  not  enough  that  those 
Jewish  brethren  to  whom  James  wrote  should  cling  with 
orthodox  tenacity  to  the  truth,  great  and  grand  though  it 
be,  expressed  in  the  words,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord."  Without  the  works  which  spring  from 
a  renewed  heart,  and  which  are  the  fruit  which  never  fails 
to  grow  on  the  tree  of  holiness,  no  man  can  reasonably  be 
assured  of  his  acceptance  with  God  and  his  eternal  salva- 
tion. Brave  Martin  Luther  spake  most  unadvisably  with  his 
lips  when  he  called  this  epistle  of  James  "a  strawy  epistle,  and 
destitute  of  an  evangelical  character."  It  is,  when  rightly 
understood,  a  most  precious  epistle,  filling,  as  it  does,  a  niche 
all  its  own,  in  the  great  temple  of  revealed  truth.  And  in 
these  days,  when  even  among  professing  Christians,  not  a 
few  of  the  sins  which  are  here  so  sternly  denounced  are 
rampant,  its  teaching  is  urgently  required.  Not  by  ignoring 
but  by  giving  due  prominence  to  the  grand  principles  of 
Christian  morality  here  inculcated,  will  any  preacher  be  able 
to  say  honestly  with  Paul,  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 


'*  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  how  can  all  men  be  com- 
numded  to  believe  1  What  are  they  to  believe )  Is  this  not  in- 
viting to  a  supper  insufficient  to  feed  all  the  guests  if  they  came  1 
--Bfifrman  M'Ltod^t  NgU-Bih^ 


most  likely  between 


James  Foote. 
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(Address  deliT«red  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-serenth  Seesian  of  the 

£.U.  Theological  Hall,  August  5,  1879,  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Morison.) 

Gentlemen,— Our  little  Theological  School  re-assembleB 
to-day.  May  its  brief  session — alas  far  too  fugitive — ^be 
utilized  to  the  utmost !  The  motto  of  the  illustrious  Grotius, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  economists  of  life's  minutes  and 
moments,  might  be  appropriately  engraved  on  the  portals  of 
our  hall,  if  portals  we  had  any,  **Hora  rwU*' — The  litde 
time  that  is  allotted  to  vs  for  our  work  is  rushvag  past.  We 
no  sooner  begin  the  work  of  our  classes,  and  sow  some  seeds, 
than  we  see  the  end  of  the  season  looming  solemnly  in  view, 
and  threatening  us  with  dispersion.  The  circumstances  of 
our  little  Evangelical  Movement  are  imperious,  and  for  the 
present  there  is  apparently  nothing  for  us  but  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  the  few  shining  hours  that  are  at  our 
disposal.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  sit  down  and  bewail  the 
necessities  of  our  peculiar  position.  With  the  hope  living 
within  us  that  something  better  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us, 
let  us  remember  that  all  have  their  battles  to  fight,  and 
that,  for  ourselves,  achievement  will  be  all  the  sweeter  and 
dearer,  if,  scorning  delights"  and  "  living  laborious  days," 
we  triumph  over  our  disadvantages. 

One  thing.  Gentlemen,  is  on  our  side.  We  have,  or  at 
least,  we  may  have,  pv/re  cmd  lofty  aims.  That  is  of 
infinite  moment  for  giving  tone  to  the  best  part  of  a  life- 
time. The  aims  of  men  are  very  varied.  Some  are  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  low.  The  aims  of  others  descend 
still  farther,  and  are  in  the  direction  of  what  is  vicious. 
They  terminate  in  injury  done  to  society  in  ^neral,  or,  if 
not  so  generically  baleful,  in  the  infliction  of  injustice,  often- 
times irreparable,  on  individual  members  of  society.  The 
aims  of  many  others,  though  not  vicious  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  ignominiously  low  on  the  other,  wheel  round  continually 
into  ihe  moral  whirlpool,  of  which  self  is  the  centre.  Su(^ 
aims,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  far  indeed  from  being  the 
outcome  of  the  love  that  "seeketh  not  her  own."  They  are 
thus  far  from  being  Christian.  They  have  no  wings  where- 
with to  soar  into  the  bright  clear  atmosphere  of  heaven. 
But  when  men  and  women  are  Christian,  Christians  indeed 
in  whom  is  no  guile — even  as  Nathanael  of  old  was  without 
guile  an  Israelite  indeed, — ^then  at  the  root,  and  from  the 
root  of  their  moral  being,  there  springs  a  rod  or  strai,  which 
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rises,  and  rises,  and  still  rises,  until  its  branches  reach  up 
far  above  the  root  of  self,  waving  toward  heaven,  and  yet 
drooping  bountifully  toward  earth  with  weighted  wealth  of 
fruit.  U  theolc^cal  students  do  themselves  justice  in  the 
motives  that  actuate  them  ere  entering  the  hall,  and  in  the 
motives  which  actuate  them  while  in  Uie  hall  and  when  at 
length  they  go  out  of  it  at  the  other  extremity  of  their 
curriculum,  then  their  aims,  from  first  to  last  of  their  pro- 
fessional career,  will  never  be  vicious,  or  low,  though  lowly, 
nor  mere  engulphments  of  self-consideration.  They  will  be 
lofty.    They  will  soar  aloft  like  skylarks  of  the  soul. 

Now,  Qentlemen,  this  is  something  of  very  great  moment. 
The  true  student  of  theology  has  his  aims  rising  up  within 
him  toward  Qod.  Not  he  alone,  indeed,  as  I  have  indicated. 
Very  far  firom  that.  Every  Christian,  who  is  Christian 
indeed,  is  characterized,  and  ennobled,  and  sanctified  by  the 
same  aims.  The  student  of  theology  has  no  higher  style  of 
aim  within  his  reach.  But  if  he  do  not,  by  an  act  of  wilful- 
ness, turn  himself  upside  down  in  moral  character,  he  is 
helped  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  a  student  of  theology  to 
have  his  aims  rising  up  to  God.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,"  said 
the  great  Apostle  raul,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  It  is 
given  unto  all  to  aim  at  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  a  sense 
and  a  way  in  which  even  we,  though  so  exceedingly  little  in 
the  universe,  can  and  may  "glorify  God."  So  far  as  re- 
flected rays  of  divine  lustre  are  concerned,  rays  gilding  the 
Intelligences  of  the  universe,  and  thence  glinting  upward 
again,  and  ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Great 
Father  in  his  great  family, — so  far  as  such  rays  of  glory  are 
concerned,  we  may  add  to  them ;  and  therein  is  our  Father 
more  and  more  glorified.  Such  and  so  grand  may  be,  and 
should  be,  our  aims. 

But,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect,  in  which 
we  may  ccmsider  the  aims,  which  it  is  our  privilege, 
as  students  of  theology,  to  cherish.  It  is  closely  affilia^d 
to  the  view  which  I  have  already  exhibited.  Still  it 
is  distinct.  It  is  our  privilege  to  ham  our  aims  rismg 
up  toward  Jems  Christ.  As  Jesus  Christ  himself  teaches 
OS,  "  He  and  the  Father  are  one."  Thus  our  aims 
go  entirely  in  one  direction,  when  they  rise  either  to 
the  Father  or  to  the  Son.  If  difference  there  be,  it  is  only 
this,  that  Jesus  Christ  seems,  to  our  spiritual  sense,  to  be 
somewhat  more  palpable  and  comprehensible,  because  some- 
what more  human,  though  not  more  humane,  than  the 
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Father.   He  is  really  more  human.   Emphatically  so.  He 
is  the  Mystery  of  God  in  Man,  and  Man  in  God.   He  is 
"  God  manifest  in  flesh."   As  such,  he  reveals  the  Father, 
and  is  the  way  to  the  Father.    Our  aims,  consequently, 
when  they  go  up  to  the  Father,  get  up  most  readily  and 
most  directly  when  they  ascend  by  the  Son.   And  exceed- 
ingly important  is  it  for  our  aims,  and  for  the  sum  total  of 
our  moral  character  as  determined  by  our  aims,  that  there 
should  be,  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  the  most  sensitive 
element  of  our  consciousness,  a  constant  aspiration  toward 
Jesus  Christ.    "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  is  the  noblest  motto 
of  the  noblest  life  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, was  ever  lived  on  earth.    I  was  going  to  say  that  it 
was  the  noblest  motto  of  the  noblest  life  that  was  ever,  out- 
side the  life  of  Christ,  lived  upon  this  earth.    But  really  it 
should  scarcely  be  said  that  the  noble  Apostle's  noble  life 
was  lived  outside  the  life  of  Christ.    It  was  in  a  very  high 
and  just  sense,  though  not  metaphysically,  lived  vnaide  tne 
life  of  Christ.    The  Apostle  felt,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into 
Christ,    He  was  "  in  Christ," — consciously  and  voluntarily 
living  and  moving  and  having  his  being  in  Christ,  even  as 
we  all  involuntarily,  and  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God,  being 
beset  behind  and  before,  within  and  without,  at  our  right  hand 
and  at  our  left.    He  is  no  true  fellow  of  the  AposUe  Paul, 
and  no  true  Christian,  who  does  not  aim  at  least  to  be  able 
to  say  in  sincerity,  "  to  me  to  live  is  Christ."    Christ,  we 
are  assured  by  the  Apostle,  died,  one  for  all,  "  that  all  who 
live  should  live  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died 
for  them  and  rose  again."    You  see  the  utter  unselfism  of 
the  Christian's  aims — "  One  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live, 
should  live  not  unto  themselves"   You  see  the  definite 
direction  which  is  taken  by  the  Christian's  aims,  as  he 
ascends  with  them  and  in  them, — "  One  died  for  all,  that  all 
who  live  should  live  to  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose 
Q^ava"  Such  aims  in  life  are  incomparably  more  important 
in  students  of  theology  than  all  Greek  and  Roman,  all  English 
and  Oriental  lore,  and  it  is  one  of  our  high  privileges,  as 
students  of  theology,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  calling, 
when  its  engagements  are  ingenuously  cherished  and  culti- 
vated, that  is  fitted  to  pull  us  down  in  our  every  day  aims. 
There  is  much,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  r^  work  of 
our  profession  is  concerned,  that  is  calculated  to  stir  us  up  to 
soar  and  still  to  soar.    It  is  k  possibility  for  us  to  be  minis- 
ti*ant  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  our  ministry,  to  add  thrill  upon 
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thrill  to  the  satisfaction  and  rapture  of  his  heart,  as  he  sees 
in  our  life  and  in  our  labours  the  glorious  results  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  when  I  speak  of  our  Saviour  seeing  in 
our  labours  some  of  the  results  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
I  touch  upon  other  high  aspects  of  our  aims,  besides  those 
that  have  reference  to  the  direct  ascent  of  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  purposes  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Gar  aims,  %fwe 
are  true  to  the  genius  of  our  calling,  wiU  go  ovi  wistfully 
and  lovi/ngly  to  our  fellow-men  around  us.  And  in  thus 
going  out,  they  will  not  only  go  away  from  ourselves. 
They  will  go  up.  There  will  be  elevation  in  them.  They 
will  not  descend.  Or  if,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be 
legitimately  represented  as  descending,  it  will  be  after  the 
manner  represented  in  the  beautiful  Greek  paradox, — Tkey 
wiR  descend  ascendingly.  We  could  not  be  true  students 
of  Christian  theology,  and  true  heralds  of  the  Christian 
Gospel,  if,  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  and  in 
our  labours  among  them,  we  sought  not  them,  but  theirs. 
It  would  be  mere  selfism  were  we  to  endeavour  to  gain 
rather  their  applause  than  themselves.  It  would  be  ignobler 
selfism  still,  were  it  our  aim  to  use  them  for  our  comfort 
and  convenience.  Our  comfort,  indeed,  must,  no  doubt,  have 
some  place  in  our  desires  and  aims.  So  must  our  con- 
venience :  it  is  essential  to  our  comfort.  We  cannot  shake 
ourselves  entirely  free  from  material  relationships,  or,  with 
impunity,  dismiss  from  our  desires,  enough  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  wherewithal  to  be  clothed  befittingly  and 
decently,  and  surrounded  with  objects  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  This  is  unquestionable.  As  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  as  citizens  of  society,  we  have  a  right  to  seek 
for  ourselves  some  fair  share  of  the  riches  of  nature  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  products  of  human  labour  and  skill 
on  the  other.  But  still  there  is  a  kind  of  hierarchy  in 
men's  legitimate  aims,  a  sacred  gradation  :  and  to  put  that 
first  which  should  be  last,  and  that  hindermost  which  should 
be  foremost,  or  to  treat  that  as  transcendent  or  supreme 
which  should  be  put  down  and  held  down  as  subordinate, 
would  be  to  reduce  morals  to  absolute  chaos.  Never  can  it 
be  right  with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  unless  he  can 
sincerely  say,  /  seek  not  yov/rs,  hut  you.  It  must,  ray 
brethren,  if  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  inverting  the  hier- 
archy of  moral  aims,  be  ever  a  higher  wish  and  purpose 
with  us  to  minister  to  our  fellow-men,  than  to  get  them  to 
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minister  to  as.  AU  thvngs,  says  the  Apostle  Paul  to  his 
Corinthians,  are  for  ycmr  aakea.  All  things  that  the 
Apostle  did,  all  things  that  he  suffered,  were  done  by  him 
and  endured,  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  theirs.  /  Uve — 
said  the  noble  man  to  his  Thessalonians — /  live, — /  enjoy 
existence  cmd  am  content,  if  ye  stand  fast  vn  the  Lord.  It 
is  ours,  my  brethren,  to  take  our  position,  in  the  sacred 
gradation,  beside  the  Apostle.  It  is  ours — at  once  our  duty 
and  our  privilege — ^to  make  it  our  aim  to  be  helpful  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  to  seek  to  be  helpful  to  them  in  all 
that  concerns  their  advancement  in  that  innermost  of  the 
lives  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  speak,  the 
religious  life.  We  are  to  seek,  in  other  words,  to  be  helpfal 
to  them  in  respect  to  the  great  moral  principles,  whose 
peculiar  function  it  is  to  control  the  varied  experiences  of 
life  terrestrial,  and  thus  to  make  ready  for  life  celestial. 
In  being  thus  helpful  to  our  fellow-men,  we  use  work  as  a 
ministering  servant  to  worship,  and  employ  the  contents  of 
the  second  table  of  the  law,  translated  from  their  merely 
negative  into  their  positive  import,  to  render  adoring 
service  to  the  contents  of  the  first. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  the  loftier  of  the  aims  which  it 
will  be  befitting  in  us  to  cherish  in  reference  to  our  work  as 
students  of  theology.  Nearest  to  us  is  the  aim  that 
terminates  on  our  fellow-men,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  our 
influence  to  extend  to  them.  Beyond  that  aim  is  the  still 
loftier  aim,  that  goes  up  to  Jesus  Christ  our  glorious 
Saviour,  and  terminates  on  him.  Higher  still,  if  higher  be 
possible,  is  the  aim  that  rises  direct  to  God,  and  thus 
terminates  in  the  living  centre  of  all  those  infinities  whose 
circumferences  are  nowhere,  but  whose  glories  are  eveiy- 
where. 

All  these  graded  aims,  you  perceive,  terminate,  not  on 
things,  but  on  persons.  We  have  aims  that  terminate  on 
ihe  persons  of  our  fellow-men,  and  that  thus  penetrate 
into  their  sensitive  hearts,  so  capable  of  emotional  thiill. 
We  have  aims  that  terminate  on  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  thus  penetrate  into  his  tender, 
sensitive  heart,  so  peculiarly  and  exceptionally  capable  of 
emotional  thrill.  We  have  aims,  too,  if  we  be  at  all  in  the 
spirit  of  our  profession,  that  rise  soaring  aloft  till  they 
alight  on  the  person  of  the  Great  Father  of  all,  and  touch, 
with  some  thrill  or  other,  some  chord  or  other  in  his  infinite 
and  infinitely  sensitive  heart. 
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But,  GenUemen,  there  are,  in  subordination  to  these  aims, 
and  as  ways  and  means  by  which  these  aims  may  reach 
their  noble  ends,  other  aims  that  have  to  do  with  ihvngs, 
but  which  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Others  may  seek 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  ordinary  business-avocations  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  benefit — 
with  a  longing  and  wistful  view  to  their  ultimate  glorifica- 
tion— their  fellow-men  around  them.  But  it  will  devolve 
on  you,  as  professional  theologians  and  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation,  to  speak  to  your  fellow-men  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  and  evangelical  enthusiasm.  Tou  are 
to  be  teachers  and  preachers.  Tou  are  to  be  ensamples,  too, 
moulded  into  spiritual  symmetry  by  the  power  of  the 
contents  of  your  preaching  and  teaching.  Without  teach- 
mg,  and  teaching  by  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  your 
ministry  would  be  a  blank.  Without  preaching,  and 
preaching  which  is  inspired  by  evangelical  enthusiasm,  your 
ministry  would  be  a  blank.  Without  practice  also,  practice 
in  the  shape  of  consistency  and  beauty  of  demeanour  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  your  fellow-men,  your  ministry  would 
be  equally  either  a  blank,  or  a  blot,  or  an  utter  failure. 

Hence,  Gentlemen,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  cherish 
within  you  some  very  definite  aims  in  reference  to  literary 
attainments  and  moral  endowments. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that,  as  professional  teachers,  you 
will  be  expected  to  have  a  grammatical  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language.  The  English  language  is  the 
instrument  that  you  will  have  to  employ  in  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  also  in  conducting  your  every  day  communi- 
cations with  your  fellow-men.  It  is  indispensable  that 
vuu  know  it  grammatically.  It  is  indispensable  that  you 
Know  how  to  form  sentences  correctly,and  how  to  discriminate 
their  respective  constituent  parts.  It  is  indispensable  that 
you  show,  by  the  accuracy  of  your  pronunciation  in  all 
critical  cases,  or  crucial  examples,  that  you  know  the  inner 
nature  or  history  and  development  of  the  words  which  you 
otter.  And  it  is  indispensable  that,  when  you  have  occasion 
to  write  a  letter,  you  should  be  sure,  and  should  have  a 
right  to  be  sure,  that  botchers  and  blotches  in  it  there  be  none, 
either  as  regards  the  analvsis  of  words  into  their  constit- 
uent letters,  or  as  regards  the  synthesis  of  words  into  their 
constituent  sentences.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
is,  especially  in  these  days  of  immensely  improved  elementary 
education,  absolutely  indispensable,  and  the  controllers  of 
theological  institutes  would  be  unJGuthful  at  once  to  the 
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students,  for  whom  they  provide,  and  to  the  ministry  into 
whose  ranks  the  students  will  by  and  by  rise,  and  to  the 
churches,  if  gross  incapacity  to  handle  the  English  language 
grammatically  either  in  writing  or  in  speaking,  be  allowed 
to  pass  muster. 

Then,  in  the  second  place, Gentlemen,profe8sional  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  and  teachers  of  theology  will,  in  these  days, 
more  than  ever,  be  expected  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  fair 
amount  of  scholarship  as  will  enable  them  to  make  intelli* 
gent  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  particular,  and 
also  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  The  teaching  that  is 
expected  from  us  is  emphaticallv  biblical.  The  persons,  who 
form  in  every  Christian  churcn  the  backbone  of  strength, 
are  true  lovers  of  the  Bible.  They  either  find  in  its  entirety, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  they  find  somewhere  or  other  wUMn 
its  entirety,  the  word  of  OocL  Hence,  they  desire  to  have  it 
carefidly  and  accurately  interpreted,  that  they  may  be 
helped  to  grasp  its  teaching,  and  combine  its  utterances 
into  unity.  Much  as  they  may  esteem  their  pastor,  especially 
if  he  be  ^ood,  and  wise,  and  scholarly,  still  it  is  not  his  ideas 
that  are  mteresting  to  them  and  deferentially  received.  It 
is  the  ideas  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  them,  which  all 
the  best  members  of  our  churches  long  to  understand. 
Hence  the  immense  importance  of  having  in  general  a  vein 
of  ex^esis,  of  more  or  less  diameter,  running  through  our 
pulpit  discourses.  But  in  order  that  there  may  be  such  a 
vein  of  exegesis  threading  our  discourses  through  and 
through,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
intelligent  use,  in  some  scholarly  way,  of  the  orimnal 
languages  of  the  Bible.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  New 
Testament  Greek  and  Old  Testament  Hebrew  should 
surely  be  deemed  indispensable  in  all  professional  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  and  teachers  of  biblical  theology. 

The  philosophy  of  theology,  and  even  of  the  Gospel  of 
God's  universal  grace,  is  also  indispensable.  Without  it  we 
should  be  rudderless  on  an  immeasurable  ocean  of  innumer- 
able waves  and  wavelets  of  individual  thoughts.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  Systematic  Theology. 

And  as  the  true  theology  must  fight  the  false  theologies, 
we  need  Polemical  Theology. 

We  need,  moreover.  Historical  Theology ;  for  the  life  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  is  a  history.  And  there  is  a  history  of  the 
biographical  books  in  which  the  evangel  of  his  life  is 
recorded.   There  is,  too,  a  history  of  all  rauFs  epistles  and 
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of  the  other  New  Testament  documeiits.  There  is  a  history 
likewise  of  lUI  the  Old  Testament  writings.  And,  wider 
still,  there  is  a  history  of  all  the  divine  manifestations  of 
grace  and  merey,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  eorresponding  histoty  of  tixooe  varied  human  responses 
to  God's  rev^tion  of  himself,  that  constitute  religions  and 


Closely  connected  with  historical  is  Apologeticai  Theology 
—that  department  of  theology  which,  after  having,  as^  tne 
lesnlt  of  candid  investigation,  satisfied  itself  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundation  of  the  Gbspel,  stands  immovably  on 
the  defensive,  with  Uie  shield  of  faith  on  its  arm.  It  differs 
from  Polemical  Theology  chiefly  in  this  respect,  that  the 
shidd  is  its  prominent  weapon.  Its  armour  is  the  shield 
and  the  sword ;  whereas  the  armour  of  Polemical  Theology 
is  the  sword  and  the  shield. 

€lentlemen,  as  the  Hebrews  talked  of  Uvea  instead  of  life, 
— so  in  these  days  of  literary  subdivisions  we  have  theo- 
logies and  theology.  We  have  theologies  m  theology.  O, 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? "  The  difficulties  that 
face  us  seem  almost  to  frown  upon  us,  and  rise  up  before  us 
Uke  Alps  beyond  Alps.  The  responsibility,  at  times,  is  over- 
powering, and  seems  to  be  all  but  literally  appalling.  This 
IS  more  particularly  the  case  when  we  take  into  account 
that,  as  the  Gospel  is  no  detached  thing,  separate  from 
theology,  so  theology  itself  is  no  detached  thing  separate 
from  scienoe,  and  from  universal  scholarship  and  culture. 
In  the  case  of  profossional  theologians,  and  professional 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  have  to  appear  before  the 
same  people  week  after  week,  and  year  aiter  year,  a  wide 
culture  is  indispensable  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  wide  and  lasting  moral  influence,  since  all  that  is  logically 
true,  and  all  that  is  aesthetically  beautiful,  as  well  as  aU 
that  is  morally  good,  links  itself  on  to  God  and  God's  Gospel. 

Who,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  We  should  have 
no  hope  of  success  at  all,  but  should  be  utterly  dismayed,  and 
driven  into  despair,  were  it  not  'that  we  are  encouraged  to 
look  aloft  from  the  depth  of  our  sincere  humiliation,  and  to 
say — "  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  "  Through  Christ  strength- 
ening us,  we  shall  be  able/'  within  the  humble  sphere  of  our 
exertions,  "  to  do  (lU  thirngs'*  Yes,  my  brethren ;  but  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  as,  in  their  vast  spheres  of  operation, 
Christ  and  his  Father  have  worked  together  hitherto,  so 
must  there  be  in  our  little  sphere,  or  microcosm,  the  syner- 
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gism  or  co-operation  of  Christ  and  ourselves,  of  the  Father 
and  ourselves.  Many  are  the  voices  that  rise  up  from 
within  the  depths  of  our  own  consciousness,  or  that  come 
down  from  the  heights  that  overshadow  and  overawe  us, 
saying,  Why  should  ye  stand  idle  ?  Work,  work,  for  the 
night  Cometh  on  apace,  when  no  man  can  work.  Work, 
work,  for  it  is  Ood  who,  beforehand  with  you,  is  already 
working  in  you,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Gentlemen,  none  but  workers  are  welcome  to  the  humble, 
beeches  of  this  humble  theological  hall.  None  but  workers 
I  say — ^spiritual  workers,  evangelical  workers,  evangelistic 
workers,  and  literary  workers  besides.  We  must  have 
works  amd  wwk,  even  as  we  have  theologies  in  theology, 
and  lives  in  life.  Our  work  must  be  scholarly  as  well  as 
spiritual,  evangelical,  and  evangelistic.  None  others  but 
lovers  of  such  work  are  welcome.  If  we  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  is  worthy  of  our  profession,  we 
must  continue  to  be  workers,  and  workers  in  the  literature 
of  the  Gospel,  as  long  as  we  live.  May  you  all  approve  your- 
selves as  "  workers  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed; '  and  when 
your  work  of  faith  is  ended,  and  your  labour  of  love  is  com- 
pleted, may  you  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  Master  who 
mspired  and  strengthened  you,  his  coronation-blessing, 
while  there  drops  from  his  lips  the  sweet,  sweet  meed 
of  approbation — "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants, 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Brethren,  some  painfully  tender  memories  rush  over  our 
hearts,  as,  in  the  dark  shadow,  we  take  note  of  the  disappear- 
ance from  our  midst,  of  one  whose  manly  figure  was  always 
conspicuous  on  such  occasions  as  this.  He  has  gone  up  to 
his  coronation.  There  are  other  gaps.  One  of  j'our 
number,  who  w&s  approaching  the  conclusion  of  his 
curriculum,  has,  in  the  full  succulence  of  his  youth,  been 
unexpectedly  breathed  upon;  and  the  place  that  once 
knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more.  Another  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  home  for  a  foreign  land.  Another  still, 
has  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
health,  to  relinquish  the  work  that  was  dearest  to  his  heart 
Perhaps  others,  unknown  to  me,  have  had  to  suspend  their 
work  within  these  walls.  Gentlemen,  "  the  time  is  short" 
It  remaineth,  that  you  improve  it  to  the  uttermost. 


"If  Christ  did  not  die  for  a)  men,  bow  can  it  be  said  tbat  God  willeth 
all  men  to  be  saved  ?  Can  be  will  any  to  be  saved  for  whom  there  ia  no 
atonement  r**^^omian  M'Uod^$  IfoU-Booh. 
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The  author  of  these  elaborate  Essays  is  well  qualified  to 
publish  on  the  subject  of  which  his  work  treats,  not  only 
because  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
literature,  but  because  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
he  has  laboured  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  beneath  Hindostan's  burning  sun.  Returning  home 
in  wonderfully  robust  health,  considering  his  long  term  of 
foreign  service,  he  has  chosen,  if  to  rusticate,  yet  certainly 
not  to  rust ;  for  when  the  Congregational  Church  at  Porto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  lately  li^came  suddenly  vacant  in  the 
providence  of  God,  he  consented  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  pasteral  office. 

On  sitting  down  to  review  this  goodly  volume,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  days  when  the  author  and  his  distinguished 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Stepney,  London,  used  to 
come  astheologicalstudentsto  supply  the  little  Congregational 
CSiurch  which  our  parents  attended,  and  how,  wnen  taken 
on  the  minister's  knee,"  we  used  to  be  encouraged  to  learn 
so  many  verses  of  the  Bible  by  heart  in  the  week — a  good 
work  on  which  both  the  brothers,  in  these  now  distant  days, 
were  earnestly  bent. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  teo  much  of  a  scholar  and  too  much  of 
a  Christian  to  live  so  long  in  India  and  remain  indifferent 
to  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  religions  of  the  world.  His  professional  duties, 
indeed,  called  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  make  the  investi- 
gation ;  but  his  mental  tastes  and  habits  have  led  him  to 
deep  study,  and  now  his  zeal  for  Christian  truth  has  induced 
him  to  give  the  results  of  his  researches  to  the  world.  In 
sending  us  his  volumes  for  review  through  his  publisher,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  used  to 
devote  the  holiday  period  at  "the  hills"  every  season  to 
such  investigations  as  prepared  him  for  the  composition 
of  this  book: 

The  two  longest  essays  in  the  work  are  entitled  "  Hindoo- 
ism  contrasted  with  Christianity,"  and  "  Muhammadanism 
contrasted  with  Christianity."  As  to  the  latter,  Mahammad, 
its  founder,  admitted  his  indebtedness  to  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  idea  of  the  religion  may.be  said 
indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bible.   It  may  be 

*  EssayB  by  Jamvs  Kbnnxdt,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Ranoe  Ehet,  Northern 
India,  Mirzapore :  Orphan  School  Press.  Dickinson :  27}  Farringdon 
Street,  London.    Pp.  402. 
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called  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  Christianity,  and  adapt 
it  to  deteriorated  Ishmaelitish  society.  Such  a  creation,  of 
course,  being  a  compromise  with  depravity,  has  tamed  out 
not  to  be  an  improvement,  but  a  distortion  of  the  original, 
and  therefore,  as  a  rivel  system,  a  failure. 

As  to  Hindooism,  however,  our  author  maintains  that  in 
it  we  see  the  human  mind  endeavouring  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  the  universe  outside  the  influences  whidi 
moulded  and  directed  the  writers  of  the  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian Scriptures."  He  admits  that  in  its  vast  literature  an^ 
ritual  we  may  detect  " a  glimmer  from  above;*'  but  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  see  in  it,  as  well  as  in  Roman 
and  Grecian  Polytheism,  another  grand  illustration  of  the 
apostolic  utterance,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 
He  regrets  that  Professor  Max  Muller,  in  his  missionaiT 
address,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey,  expressed  himself 
thus:  "The  three  religions  which  are  alive,  and  between 
whidi  the  decisive  battle  for  domination  of  the  whole  world 
will  have  to  be  fought,  are  Buddhism,  Muhammadanism, 
and  ChrisUanity*"  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  friends 
and  followers  of  Christ  err  greatly  in  putting  Christianity 
almost  on  the  same  platform  and  level  with  other  religions, 
while  they  admit  its  superiority.  They  should  say  that  it 
alone  comes  direct  from  God  with  the  Divine  seal  and  stamp 
upon  it — God's  grand  remedy  after  man's  complete  failuiB. 

The  British  stud  wt  who  may  not  have  read  deeply  on  the 
subject,  will  find  in  this  volume  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and 
eondensed  information,  both  on  ancient  and  modem  Hindoo- 
ism— the  one  the  religion  of  the  four  Yedas,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  eighteen  Furdnas — ^the  former  the  purer  of  the 
two, — ^yet  on  the  divine  side,  the  author  fears  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Pantheistic,  and  on  the  human,  worldly,  with  no 
higher  aim  than  man's  deliverance  from  disease  and  victoiy 
over  enemies;  the  latter  distinctlv  I^antheistic — rendering 
the  idea  of  sin  impossiUe,  although  the  word  may  be  fro- 
auently  used — denying  anything^  like  a  fall  or  even  indiTx- 
dual  responsibility,  and  representing  it  as  our  highest  good, 
not  to  grow  like  unto  God  in  moral  character  (for  their 
best  system  of  philosophy,  the  Njriya,  according  to  Dr. 
Murray  Mitchell,  knows  notiiing  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
die  Deity),  but  to  be  absorbed  in  Brahm.  We  will  here 
allow  our  audx)r  to  speak  for  himself : — 
^  "  There  has  been  no  fall,  and  there  can  be  therefore  no  restora- 
tion. Man  however  finds  himself  unhappy.  What  is  the  canaal 
The  cause  is  his  ignorant  supposition  that  he  exists,  while  in  fmet 
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oalj  Qod  exists.  The  evil  from  which  he  suffers  is  not  sin  bat 
Belf-ooQsoiousness. 

What  then  is  the  end  man  ought  to  pursue )  *  Liberation,'  in 
other  words,  deliverance  from  the  error  of  believing  in  personal 
eidstence,  and  ability  to  say,  *  I  am  Brahm.'  One  ouier  step  must 
be  taken.  The  'I'  must  be  entirely  banished ;  and  the  work  is 
done.  He  is  re-absorbed  in  the  Supreme,  from  whom  he  was  an 
emanadon,  and  is  entirely  rid  of  conscious  existence. 

How  is  the  great  ena  to  be  secured  t  The  most  direct  road  is 
by  knowledge  and  meditation.  Let  the  devotee  abandon  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  break  away  from  relative  ties,  become  entirely 
indifferent  to  earthly  beings  and  things,  have  recourse  to  the  desert, 
lead  there  a  life  of  austerity  and  meditation,  and  if  the  rules  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Sages  be  implicitly  obeyed,  liberation  will  be  gained. 
This  is  the  straight  road  to  deliverance ;  but  as  there  are  many 
who  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  tread  this  high  path,  to  them 
the  circuitous  road  is  open  of  faith,  rites,  and  good  works.  Let 
them  serve  the  gods,  perform  rites,  go  on  pilgrimages,  revere  and 
feed  the  Brahmans,  give  alms  to  the  poor  and  miserable,  and 
assuredly  they  will  have  their  reward.  In  their  next  birth  they 
will  rise  to  a  higher  position.  If  low-caste  now,  they  may  be  bom 
the  next  time  in  the  family  of  a  Brahman,  it  may  be  in  their  next 
birth  they  will  be  gods.  They  will  be  thus  nearer  the  coveted 
liberation.  If  however  they  act  an  irreligious  or  unworthy  part, 
they  are  sure  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  births.  They  will  be  bom 
low-caste,  a  demon,  a  beast,  or  even  be  imprisoned  in  a  stone  or  a 
clod.  Escape  from  the  nusery  of  births,  even  from  the  birth  of  a 
god,  is  the  aim  of  the  truly  wise  man. 

^*  There  is  however  only  a  quicker  and  a  slower  arrival  at  the 
goal.  After  a  vast  period  all  beings  and  all  things — ^gods,  demons, 
animals,  and  inanimate  things — wm  be  absorbed  into  Brahm,  who 
will  betake  himself  to  a  profound  slumber  on  the  head  of  the 
serpent  Sesha,  till  the  awakening  again  come,  when  again  he  must 
bear  the  burden  of  conscious  existence,  times  of  activity  and  repose 
alternating  for  ever. 

"  Such  is  Hindooism,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
it.  Both  in  its  speculative  and  practical  forms,  there  are  marked 
diversities,  but  we  do  not  think  any  thoughtful  Hindoo  will  object 
to  the  fairness  of  our  statement.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  for 
which  high  authority  cannot  be  produced." 

From  Brahm  have  sprung  many  gods  which,  like  men, 
demons,  stones,  trees,  &;e.,  are  only  parts  of  himself."  The 
stories  of  the  amours  of  the  deities  are  even  more  obscene 
than  those  of  Western  Paganism.  "  We  dare  not  pollute 
our  p^es,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "with  passages  we  have 
read  in  books  most  sacred,  and  with  stones  we  have  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  Brahmans.   One  would  almoet  like  to 
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take  ap  his  abode  in  the  hells  of  the  demons,  as  soon  as  in 
the  heavens  of  the  gods,  if  these  representations  be  accepted." 
The  merit  of  rites,  moreover,  according  to  the  ELindoo 
books,  is  ridiculously  great.  "  Those  who  even  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  leagues  exclaim  Oun^a,  Gunga  (Ganges),  atone 
for  the  sins  committed  during  three  previous  lives.  At 
certain  seasons  and  constellations  bathing  in  the  Ganges  is 
exceedingly  meritorious.  The  act  delivers  the  sinner,  with 
three  millions  of  his  ancestors,  from  the  punishment  of  hell, 
and  the  crimes  of  a  thousand  human  births  are  atoned  for." 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  who  has  given  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  literature,  as  quoted  by  our  author, 
says: — 

*'  It  matters  not  how  atrociouB  a  sinner  may  be,  if  be  paints  his 
face,  bis  breast,  his  arms,  with  certain  sectanal  marks ;  or,  which 
is  better,  if  be  brands  his  skin  permanently  with  them  with  a  hot 
red  stamp;  if  he  is  constantly  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
Vishnu ;  or,  what  is  equally  efficacious,  if  he  spends  hours  in  the 
simple  reiteration  of  his  name,  or  names;  if  he  die  with  the 
woid  Hari,  or  R4ma,  or  Krishmi  on  his  lips,  and  the  thought  of 
him  in  his  mind,  he  may  have  lived  a  monster  of  iniquity — he  is 
certain  of  heaven." 

It  is  thus  our  author  makes  out  his  case  that  the  Hindoo 
religion,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  surely  not  of  God. 

In  the  Essay  on  M uhammadanism  Mr.  Kennedy  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Muhammad's  life. 

"  Between  his  assumption  of  the  prophetic  office  in  his  fortieth 
year  till  his  flight  from  Mecca  in  his  fifty-third,  he  presented  a 
rare  instance  of  moral  courage,  which  deserves  our  sympathy  and 
admiration.  .  .  .  The  only  weapons  he  then  used  were  in- 
struction, persuasion,  and  warning.  .  .  .  The  last  ten  yean 
of  his  life,  however,  form  a  remarkable,  but  not  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  preceding  thirteen  years.  .  .  .  Now,  the  sword  is 
unsheathed,  and  on  it,  far  more  than  on  argument  and  persuasion, 
dependence  is  placed  for  the  spread  of  Isl4m.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  had  been  so  faithful  to  Khadijah,  after  her  death  added  wife  to 
wife,  and  concubine  to  concubina  No  disciple  was  allowed  more 
than  four  wives,  but  he  imposed  no  such  Umit  on  himself.  .  .  . 
Even  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  the  aberrations  which 
shocked  his  devoted  friends,  and  the  domestic  broils  caused  by  his 
unbridled  lust,  became  the  subject  of  messages  sent,  according  to 
him,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a  divine  sanction  to  his  conduct^ 
and  stilling  the  clamour  of  his  wives  and  adherents." 

As  to  the  Qur^n  (for  that  is  the  correct  spelling  according 
to  our  author),  it  is  largely  made  up  of  Arabian  l^nds 
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and  Scripture  stories — ^the  latter  nearly  all  corrupted  by 
tradition  and  the  puerile  versions  of  the  Apocryphal  Gos* 
pels.  Mr.  Kennedy  quotes  Mr.  Gibbon's  opinion  of  the 
t)ook:  "An  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and 
precept,  and  declamation,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the 
dust  and  sometimes  is  lost  in  the  clouds."  For  himself  he 
adds: 

"  Sale's  translation  of  the  Qurin  into  English  has  been  a  well 
known  book  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  jeai's.  It  has  been 
frequently  reprinted.  Every  person  possessed  of  a  considerable 
library  deems  it  his  dnty  to  put  a  copy  of  it  on  his  shelves.  It 
would  be  curious  to  khow  bow  many  of  those  who  have  possessed 
the  book  for  years  have  read  through  two  or  three  of  the  longer 
diapters.  We  have  known  some  who  have  made  the  attempt  and 
given  it  up  in  despair." 

In  a  succession  of  clear  and  earnest  paragraphs,  our 
author  draws  a  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Muham- 
madanism  as  to  God's  character  and  man's,  grace  and  right- 
eousness, domestic  purity,  heaven,  who  shaU  get  to  heaven  ? 
and  the  means  by  which  the  two  systems  have  been  respec- 
tively advanced. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  brought  into  contact  in 
India  with  many  Anglo-Indians,  whose  minds  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  recent  rationalistic  teachings  of  this 
conntry  and  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  their  constant 
contact  with  millions  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  heathen. 
To  meet  their  doubts  and  difficulties  he  has  added,  in  the 
work  before  us,  four  Essays  on  Christ,  the  Apostles,  the 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism,  with  the  Genesis  of  Unbelief." 
The  two  first  meet  exactly  the  representations  of  Renan  in 
his  Life  of  Christ  and  The  Apostles;  while  the  third, 
on  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  puts  us  not  a  little  in  mind  of  the 
admirable  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  from  the 

Ssn  of  the  Bev.  William  Adamson  of  Edinburgh.  As  to 
erman  criticism,  Mr.  Kennedy  maintains  that  till  the 
destructive  critics,  as  well  as  the  men  of  science  of  our  own 
country,  are  agreed  among  themselves,  why  should  they  call 
upon  us  to  give  up  our  Scriptural  faith  ?  Why  ask  us  to 
give  up  the  bread  of  life  when  they  have  no  bread  to  feed 
us  with?  Why  call  upon  us  to  quit  the  shelter  of  the 
shielings  with  which  we  are  satisfied,  when  they  them- 
selves would  leave  us  in  the  open  air  altogether  unprotected 
against  either  the  trials  of  earth  or  the  solemnities  of  death  ? 
In  his  interesting  section  on  the  Genesis  of  Unbelief,  our 
author  informs  us  that  he  passed  through  a  great  mental 
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strugde  himself  at  one  period  of  his  life ;  and  he  records 
it  as  his  conviction  that  they  who  do  not  emerge  into  light 
out  of  such  struggles,  but  pass  into  denser  gloom,  are  the 
men  and  women  who  have  not  cried  unto  Qod  for  deliver- 
ance, and  have  no  deep  inward  conviction  of  sin  and  right- 
eousness. 

Two  Essays,  on  "  Missions  in  India  "  and  "  The  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord  s  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday,"  doee  the 
interesting  and  instructive  series.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  often 
been  said  that  missions  have  failed  in  our  great  dependeiM^ 
of  Hindostan,  our  author,  besides  advancing  several  explan- 
atory considerations,  calls  attention  to  the  statistical  tables 
drawn  i;p  by  the  Allahabad  Conference,  and  subjected  to 
severely  careful  review  and  authentication.  In  1861  there 
were  in  India  138,731  native  Christians,  and  in  1871 
224,161 ;  ordained  native  ministers  in  the  one  decade 
97,  and  in  the  other  226 ;  pupils  in  schools,  75,975,  against 
122,372;  and  missionaries,  both  European  and  American, 
476  against  486.  He  considers  the  ratio  of  progress  thus 
recently  reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  Sabbath  day  he  says : 

"The  Muaalmans  on  Friday,  their  sacred  day,  gather  in 
numbera  at  the  Mosque  for  prajer ;  but  when  the  service  is  over, 
in  Hindostan  at  least,  they  pursue  their  usual  ocenpadoDS.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  only  one  day  in  the  year,  a  day  during 
the  Holee  Festival,  when  the  Hindoos  deem  themselves  bound  to 
abstain  wholly  from  secular  work.^ 

But  in  all  Government  offices  Sabbath  is  kept;  and  all 
the  natives  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Queen  have 
a  holiday.  Tet  Anglo-Indians  generally  content  themselves 
only  with  going  an  hour  to  church,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  pic-nics  and  travelling.  The  author  inveighs 
against  this  inconsistency.  Why  should  the  Viceroy's 
business  apartments  be  shut  up,  and  his  palace  be  a  scene  of 
feasting  and  revelry?  Would  the  first  day  of  the  week 
ever  have  been  a  holiday,  if  it  had  not  been  a  holy  day  ? 
Take  away  its  sacredness  and  you  take  away  its  existence. 

Such  is  Uie  wide  field  over  which  Mr.  Kennedy  travels 
in  this  volume.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who,  in  the  depths 
of  India,  kept  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  A  ludd 
style,  every  here  and  there  rising  up  into  sacred  eloquence, 
bespeaks  on  every  page  a  heart  that  tenderly  loves  the 
Saviour,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  logical  mind.  Ajiy  minister 
or  layman  would  find  this  work  an  excellent  book  of 
reference  as  to  the  varied  topics  of  which  it  treats. 
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TRATED  BY  OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE.* 

M&.  Kennedy  has  brou^t  ibis  volume  also  through  the 
press  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  this  country^  so  that 
it  is  to  be  had  both  in  India  and  in  London.  It  was  called 
forth*  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  newspaper, 
in  Norttiem  India»  signea,  "An  Anxious  Mother/'  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  had  been  led  to  doubt  the  chief  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God,  in  the  faith  of  which  she  had  been  reared. 
The  letter  caused  much  excitement,  and  produced  a  great 
deal  of  newspaper  correspondence  in  all  parts  of  India. 
Hence  Mr.  Kennedy's  book. 

The  ten  essays  of  which  the  work  is  composed  range 
over  Man's  Moral  State,  the  Propitiation,  Justification, 
Divine  and  Human  Agency,  the  Doctrine  of  Retribution, 
and  the  Responsibility  of  the  Heathen. 

We  would  describe  our  author's  theology  on  all  these 
points  as  that  of  a  Liberal  Conservative.  It  was  not  in 
Tain  that  he  sat  in  his  youth  at  the  feet  of  Wardlaw,  of 
whose  style,  as  well  as  of  whose  treatment  of  a  topic,  we 
are  not  seldom  reminded.  As  to  the  controversy,  however, 
between  that  eminent  man  and  some  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  our  author,  looking  across  the  water 
from  the  loophole  of  his  Indian  retreat,  expresses  his  delight 
that  the  two  parties  are  drawing  together  again,  who  hold 
so  much  in  common. 

Mr.  Froude,  the  eminent  historian,  is  taken  to  task  because 
he  did  not  understand  the  verse  of  a  hymn,  which  he  had 
once  heard  sung  at  an  Evan^listic  Meeting  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  on  which  he  sharply  comments  in  his  Short 
Studies  on  Oreai  SvhjecU : 

^  Tin  to  Jesas'  work  you  cling 
By  a  simple  faith^ 
Doing  is  a  deadly  thing, 
Doing  ends  in  death.*^ 

He  exdaims,  ''Is  this  Protestantism?  is  this  what  the 
creed  of  ELnox  and  Luther  has  come  to?"  Mr.  Kennedy 
shows  him  that  this  was  just  what  Knox  and  Luther  con- 
tended for — that  self-riffhteous  doing  cannot  save  and 
sanctify  the  soul ;  but  that  when  men  come  to  Jesus,  he 
works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

*  Ettsys  by  Jaios  Ksnvkdy,  M.A.,  Ranee  Kbet^  Nortiieni  India, 
Miraapore :  Oiphan  School  F^ess.  London :  DiokenscB,  S7i  Furiagdoi 
Strnt^KC.  F^.  221. 
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It  seems  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren  have  caused  some 
little  trouble  in  India.  In  an  elaborate  Excwrsua,  Mr. 
Kennedy  shows  that  their  officer-less  churches  are  most 
decidedly  unscriptural  in  constitution,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
churches  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament  had  most 
certainly   bishops  and  deacons." 

The  last  Essay,  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Heathen, 
pleased  us  most  of  all.  Mr.  Kennedy  not  only  holds,  with 
Faul,  that  they  are  **  a  law  unto  themselves,"  but  that  in  all 
probability  in  many  cases  their  improvement  of  their  dim 
light  will  be  regarded  by  our  Heavenly  Father  as  equal  to 
saving  faith.    He  says,  at  p.  183 — 

"  What  are  we  to  make  of  such  virtues  flourishiiig  in  so  un- 
propitious  a  soil)  Are  we  to  stamp  them  with  the  name  of 
heathen,  and  deem  them  of  no  worth )  Have  we  any  right  to 
do  sot  Are  not  some  of  these  virtues  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit)  Is  there  anything  in  Scripture  to 
indicate  that  when  found  in  the  heathen  they  have  their  origin 
from  below,  while  in  Christians  they  come  from  above)  Does 
not  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible  favoar  the  view  that  in  both 
cases  they  come  from  the  source  of  all  goodness )  Children  can- 
not accept  the  Gospel,  because  their  mental  faculties  are  unde- 
veloped, and  yet  when  they  are  taken  away  we  believe  they  are 
saved  through  Christ's  mediation,  by  the  operation  of  Qod's 
Spirit  in  removing  the  taint  of  sin.  The  heathen,  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking,  cannot  accept  the  Gospel,  because  it  has  not 
been  presented  to  them ;  they  are  ignorant  of  it  through  no  fAvli 
of  their  own,  and  we  may  hope  that  God's  Spirit  has  worked  in 
them  to  their  renewal,  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  understand,  and 
that  they,  like  ourselves,  ai*e  saved  by  grace." 

This  beautiful  paragraph,  however,  would  be  much 
marred  in  the  estimation  of  an  intelligent  Hindoo,  if  the 
author  should  maintain  that  the  grace  given  to  the  heathen 
man  who  was  thus  enlightened,  had  been  withheld  from 
those  who  were  not  similarly  enlightened.  The  Arminian, 
Wesleyan,  or  Evangelical  Union  view  is  the  only  one  on 
which  we  can  meet  the  sceptic,  be  he  Hindoo  or  Briton — 
grace,  given  to  all — ^if  improved,  light  and  bliss  are  the 
results — if  misimproved,  darkness  and  increased  induration 
of  heart. 


"  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  aU  men,  in  what  lenBe  is  He  said  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  aU  men,  though  speciaUy  of  those  who  believe?*'— ^oraiaii 
M^Leod'M  Note  Book. 
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DEUTERONOMY  WRITTEN  BY  MOSES;   PROVED  FROM 
THE  BOOK  ITSELF.* 

After  bis  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  deeply 
grieved  to  find  how  firm  a  hold  the  views  concemins  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  of  ihe  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  have  been  broached  by  the  gifted 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  had  taken  of  a  certain  section 
even  of  the  religious  community.  He  has,  therefore,  felt 
himself  constrained  to  publish  this  pamphlet  as  a  protest 
against  these  opinions ;  and  as  not  a  few  of  our  readers  may 
be  comparatively  uninformed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  contro- 
versy, we  will  briefly  epitomise  our  author's  hrochwre  for 
their  benefit. 

Any  one  taking  up  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  would  con- 
clude, even  from  the  structure  of  the  opening  chapter,  that 
it  had  been  composed  by  Moses  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  that 
it  had  been  left  by  him  to  be  added  to  the  previous  rolls  of 
the  Pentateuch.  In  fact,  as  much  is  distinctly  said  at  Deut. 
xxxi,  24.  But,  say  these  modern  critics,  this  could  not  be ; 
for  when  they  were  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  the  Israel- 
ites had  not  got  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  possession ; 
whereas,  at  Deut.  ii,  12,  Moses  calls  it  "  the  land  of  their 
possession,"  and  speaks  of  their  having  already  driven  out 
the  inhabitants.  Yet,  replies  Mr.  Kennedy,  they  had  already 
driven  out  the  occupants  of  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan — the 
first  instalment  of  the  inhentance.  Again,  it  is  objected 
that,  although  Jerusalem  is  not  named  in  such  a  passage  as 
Deut.  xvi,  16,  it  is  clearly  referred  to.  The  Judge,  too,  is 
mentioned  in  ch.  xvii,  9 ;  and  the  King  at  v.  14— so  that 
the  people  must  have  had  judges  and  kings,  and  been  fam- 
iliar with  their  ecclesiastical  metropolis  before  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  was  written.  But  was  not  Moses  a  prophet  f 
asks  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  spoke  of  a  great  Prophet  "  like  unto 
himself."  He  not  only  climbed  Mount  Pisgah  to  view  the 
landscape  o'er,  but  he  climbed  Inspiration  s  height  to  gaze 
far  into  the  future,  and  leave  authoritative  instructions  con- 
cerning things  to  come. 

And  how  do  modern  critics  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  ?  Or  how,  according  to  them, 
was  it  composed?    They  actually  declare  that  it  was  a 

*  By  Jamb  Kennedy,  M.A.,  late  mxarionAiy  in  Northeni  India.  Bdin> 
Imrgh  :  Jamet  Thin,  pp.  40. 
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forgery,  or  pious  fraud.  They  take  us  to  2  Kings  ^\  8, 
and  do  not  nesitata  to  say  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  book 
which  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Shaphar  toe  scribe,  pre- 
tended to  find  in  tne  temple,  827  years  after  the  death 
of  If  OSes.  Hilkiah  had  written  it  himself  for  the  sake  of 
terrifying  the  young  king,  and  getting  him  into  his 
power  I 

This  is  all  conjecture,  and  yet  it  is  given  forth  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter-of-fact  occurrence.  And  this  book,  tiiuB 
forged,  is  the  veritable  volume  from  which  the  Lord  of  glory 
drew  the  three  successive  shafts  with  which  he  repellea  the 
assaults  o£  the  Arch-enemy  in  his  great  temptation !  Thus, 
personified  Sin  is  rebuked  by  Holiness  itself  from  a  book, 
the  composition  of  which  was,  to  speak  plainly,  a  fabri- 
cation. It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that  Hilkiah  m^ht  put  all 
these  speeches  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  as  Shakespeare 
makes  the  kings  of  England  speak,  and  as  Bums  put  words 
into  the  moutii  of  Bruce  at  Bannockbum  which  Bruce 
never  uttered.  But  Shakespeare  was  a  professed  dramatist, 
and  Bums  put  on  the  title-page  of  his  first  Eilmamock 
edition  the  words,  "by  Robert  Bums."  Chatterton,  the 
boy  poet,  committed  suicide  because  his  clever  for^ries 
of  antique  compositions  were  detected  and  visited  with  a 
condign  condemnation ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Hilkiah, 
if  he  had  possessed  a  sensitive  conscience,  might  have 
thought  of  suicide  too,  as  to  his  guilty  conduct  va  re 
Deuteronomy! 

Our  critics^  too,  have  found  out  that  Ezra  composed 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  palmed  them 
off  on  the  people  who  had  retumed  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  179  years  after  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy. 
They  draw  this  inference  from  Nehem.  viii,  1-12,  althou^ 
there,  as  well  as  in  2  Kings,  the  book  is  called  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  reason  why  the  people  wero 
unfamiliar  with  it  was  that,  having  acquired  the  Qialdean 
tongue  in  Babylonia,  they  were  unable  to  understand  the 
sacred  oracles  till  Ezra  interpreted  them.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  know  how  Moses  composed  the  Pentateuch  from  time 
to  time,  let  him  consult  Exodus  xvii,  14. 

Such  is  a  brief  eoinpendium  of  this  tractate,  which  we 
would  advise  those  of  our  readers  to  procure  who  would 
like  to  I'ead  a  lucid  vidimus  of  this  important  and  still 
impending  controversy. 
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Ckntubies  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  the  lower 
Jordan  were  startled  by  the  appearance  and  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  His  dress  and  mode  of  life  were  strange, 
and  fitted  to  recall  the  memories  of  former  prophets, 
especiaUy  of  Elijah,  whose  coming  again  was  taught  by 
the  Scribes,  and  received  by  the  common  people  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  (Matt,  xvii,  10.)  His  preaching  was  in  harmony 
with  his  aspect,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation. 
Thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  liiousands,  flocked  to  his 
bf4>tism,  and  he  baptised  them  all ; "  thereby  binding  them 
over  to  repentance  (Acts  xix,  4)  and  "  belief  in  him  who 
should  come  after  him.''  Miekking  all  due  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  his  weird  appearance  and  fervid  aeal, 
there  must  have  been  something  of  vital  importance  in  the 
ma4ter  of  his  preaching,  to  account  for  the  high  place  among 
the  prophets  which  was  assigned  him  by  our  blessed  Lord. 
(Ifatt  xi»  11.)  The  mm  of  that  preaching  is  given  in  few 
words — Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Pit  theme  wherewith  to  stir  the  expectant  Jewish  people, 
writhing  beneaih  the  rule  of  idolatrous  Rome.  The  heart  of 
the  nation  had  been  filled  with  the  hope  of  a  mighty 
deliverer.  Of  the  family  of  David  he  was,  like  his  great 
ancestor,  to  find  Israel  in  a  condition  of  depression  and 
misery,  from  which  he  would  raise  them  to  a  position  of 
might  and  di^ty,  compared  with  which  the  elevation  of 
Israel  in  the  later  days  of  David's  reign  would  sink  into 
insignificance.  And  this  Elijah-like  preacher  proclaims 
that  the  long  looked  for  kingdom  was  dose  at  hand. 
Interpreting  Qiq  burning  words  of  the  preacher,  in  the  light 
of  their  long  cherished  expectations,  the  enthusiasm  would 
be  in  proportion  to  their  belief  in  his  mission,  and  the 
excitability  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  John  gives  no  explanation,  either 
as  to  the  kingdom  or  as  to  repentance.  He  simply  pro- 
claims the  near  advent  of  the  one,  and  demands  the  exercise 
of  the  other,  as  a  reasonable  service  and  fitting  preparation. 
These  closely  associated  topics  formed  the  mbstance  of 
his  preaching. 

Our  Lord  himself,  after  John's  public  ministry  was  ended, 
began  to  preach  and  to  say,  just  as  John  had  said,  "  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ; "  and,  when  about 
to  leave  the  earth,  instructed  his  servants  to  preach  "  Re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  among  all  nations,  beginning 
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at  Jerusalem."  No  doubt  these  honoured  men  did  faith- 
fully fulfil  their  mission.    There  was  also  one  who  was  not 

E resent  when  the  commission  was  given.  He  tells  us  that 
e  received  his  instructions  directly  from  the  Master.  All 
truth  is  harmonious,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  declaring 
to  the  literati  of  Athens  that  God  was  commanding  "  aU 
men  everywhere  to  repent"  (Acts  xvii,  30.)  His  practice, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  was  to  urge  "repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
All  these  concur  to  proclaim,  as  with  trumpet  tongues,  the 
urgent  need  of  repentance  being  preached.  We  assume, 
then,  that  the  solemn  charge  rests  on  us  to-day  as  truly 
as  upon  those  apostles  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Having  this  charge  from  our  Master  and  Saviour,  we 
cannot  but  feel  desirous  of  so  preaching,  as  to  have  his 
approval,  as  well  as  the  appi-obation  of  our  own  consciences. 
It  were  folly  to  expect  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  blessings  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
meani/ng  of  his  charge.  Nor  ought  we,  as  servants  of 
Christ,  to  content  ourselves  with  current  or  traditionary 
opinions,  but  strive  to  ascertain  from  the  book  itself  the 
radical  idea  of  repentance,  seeing  it  is  a  doctrine  so  funda- 
mental that  no  minister  can  preach  as  he  ought  without 
frequently  insisting  thereon. 

Turning  to  the  inspired  volume,  we  soon  observe  that 
two  very  different  verbs  are  rendered  by  the  same  English 
word  "  repent."  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  to  enquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  confusion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  one,  furafukofjuai  occurs 
only  six  times.  Matt  xxi,  29,  The  elder  son  "  afterwards 
repented  and  went;"  v.  32,  "ye  (Pharisees)  repented  not 
afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  John;"  xxvii,  3,  Judas 
"  repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;"  2  Cor.  vii,  8,  "I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did  repent;" 
Heb.  vii,  21,  "The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent"  The 
corresponding  noun  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
Looking  carefully  into  these  six  passages,  we  perceive  that 
this  verb  furafukofjMi  is  always  employed  with  reference  to 
some  purely  narrative  statement,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Heb.  vii,  21,  "  The  Lord  will  not  repent"  It  is  Tiever  used 
to  express  a  doctrine,  or  to  wrge  a  duty.  In  this  respect  it 
differa  widely  from  the  word  which  is  always  used  by  John, 
by  our  Lord,  and  by  his  apostles,  when  commanding  or 
entreating  men  to  i-epent,  or  when  stating  the  blessed 
consequences  which  flow  from  repentance.   The  complete 
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unanimity  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in  avoiding  the 
one  word,  when  treating  of  a  vital  doctrine  or  essential 
duty,  might  have  prevented  our  translators  from  falling 
into  the  mistake  of  rendering  both  Greek  verbs  by  the 
same  English  one ;  and  vmUd  have  done  so,  had  there  not 
existed  in  their  minds  considerable  confusion  as  to  what 
God  required  of  men  in  repentance.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asserted  that  there  is  not  the  same  distinction  kept  up  in 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  case,  it  proves  all  the  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  keeping  by  the  distinction  so  carefully  made 
in  the  New.  Manifestly,  during  the  intervening  ages,  the 
distinction  had  grown,  until  it  became  a  settled  fact  that 
each  was  to  be  employed  only  for  the  particular  purposes 
which  it  served  best  to  set  forth. 

Every  Bible  reader  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  many 
words  in  our  own  language  have  altered  their  meaning 
considerably  since  the  translation  of  our  authorised  version, 
and  he  would  be  a  poor  scholar  indeed  who  would  insist 
on  retaining  now  the  meaning  which  attached  to  them  then. 
Thus,  e.g,j  in  1  Thess.  iv,  15,  "prevent"  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  precede,"  v.  16 ;  but  who  would  employ  it  so  now  ? 
In  the  same  manner  the  word  prevent  was  used  by  Tyndale, 
when  he  declared,  "  No  man  can  prevent  the  Spirit  in  doing 
good."  All  scholars  admit  the  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  reference  to  words,  in  far  less  time  often  than 
elapsed  between  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
advent  of  John.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
New  Testament  writers  make  a  distinction  between  these 
words,  we  must  refuse  to  allow  their  use  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  have  any  influence  in  our  decision,  and 
confine  our  examination  to  the  use  of  /JLeravo€<a  and  its  noun, 
furavoia. 

As  these  words  occur  fifty-eight  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  passages  to  illustrate 
their  meaning. 

The  tendency  which  early  manifested  itself,  in  the  multi- 
plication and  exaltation  of  ceremonial  observances,  wrought 
in  another  direction  so  as  to  exalt  and  complicate  the 
internal  conditions  of  salvation.  As  repentance  is  manifestly 
a  sine  qwd  non,  attention  was  speedily  directed  to  it,  and 
strange  explanations  were  given  of  the  duty  which  immensely 
enlarged  its  sphere.  Among  all  scholars  the  idea  of  clumge 
is  recognized  as  indigenous  to  the  word.  That  the  change 
is  momentous  is  abundantly  evident.  By  that  change  men 
No.  6.  E  yoL2. 
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obtain  remission,  are  saved  from  perishing,  and  are  prepared 
for  entering  the  kingdom. 

We  ask  with  earnest  reverence — What  is  this  all  impor- 
tant change  ? 

In  the  Douay  Bible,  note  on  Matt,  ii,  3,  we  are  informed  that 
This  word,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  and  of 
the  holy  fathers,  does  not  only  signify  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  but  also  punishing  past  sins  by  fasting, 
and  such  like  penitential  exercises." 

We  shall  not  question  its  use  by  what  the  Douay  Bible 
calls  "  the  holy  fathers,"  but  calmly  examine  into  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  as  to  its  use  in  Holy  Scripture.  If  this  be 
the  radical  idea,  it  will  be  borne  out  by  every  passage  in 
whioh  it  occurs.  In  Acts  xi,  18,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
is  represented  as  saying — "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life."  This  is  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  narrative  by  Peter  of  what  occurred  at  the  house 
of  Cornelius.  In  that  narrative,  however,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  punishing  past  sins  at  the  time  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  yet  this  is  the  proof  that  they  had  repented 
Henoe,  the  word  is  rendered  repentance,  and  not  as  is  usual 
in  that  version,  penance.  Again,  in  Heb.  xii,  17,  we  read — 
**  For  ye  know  that  afterwanls,  when  he  desired  to  inherit 
the  benediction,  he  was  rejected ;  for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  although  with  tears  he  had  sought  it."  In  the 
authorised  note  we  are  informed — That  is,  he  found  no  way 
to  bring  his  father  to  repent,  or  change  his  mind,  with 
relation  to  his  having  given  the  blessing  to  his  younger 
brother  Jacob."  An  explanation  very  lucid,  and  in  harmony 
with  what  the  Hebrews  kmw  from  Gen.  xxvii,  but  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  assertion  that  the  word  means  i^epen- 
tance,  amendment  of  life,  and  punishing  of  past  sins  by 
fasting,"  &c.  Truly,  "  the  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal,*' 
and  we  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  "  doing  penance  "  is 
not  the  synonym  of  repentance. 

Principal  Campbell  and  many  other  scholars  maintain 
that  reformation  h  the  proper  equivalent  of  fjxravoia.  We 
at  once  recognize  the  importance  of  reformation  or  amend- 
ment of  life,  but  question  the  value  of  reform  to  procure 
remission  of  Sins.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
reformation  is  what  John  calls  fruit  meet  for  repentance. 

Repentance  unto  life "  must  surely  precede  acceptable 
service.  It  seems  very  like  a  mockery  to  represent  reform 
as  the  hin^e  on  which  salvation  turns,  when  God  so  fre- 
quently teUs  us  we  are  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Repentance  wntdtiiies  all  true  reformation,  and  gives  it  a 
stability  impossible  otherwise  to  be  attained.  It  goes 
deeper,  and  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  our  nature  than  any 
mere  outward  change  could. 

Romish  divines  make  repentance  to  consist  of  contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction.  Most  Protestants  denounce 
the  idea  of  confession  to  a  priest,  but  retain  the  notion  of 
contrition,  or  "godly  sorrow."  Now,  it  is  of  great  value  to 
get  a  passage  which  treats  the  matter  historically,  not  theo* 
lofficialy.  We  therefore  return  to  Hebrews  xii,  17,  and 
ask — Edd  Esau  seek  to  produce  sorrow  in  his  father?  The 
question  answers  itself,  for  we  IcTtow  that  Isaac  "  trembled 
exceedingly,"  and  it  were  hard,  indeed,  to  suppose  he  was 
not  sorry  when  his  favourite  son  had  been  bereft  of  the 
blessing,  and  his  other  son  had  acted  the  part  of  a  deceiver 
and  a  liar.  Esau  and  Isaac  had  abundance  of  sorrow,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  Isaac's  was  not  godly 
sorrow ; "  hence,  we  conclude,  thcU  could  not  be  what  Esau 
sought  and  failed  to  find. 

^e  Westminster  divines  and  their  successors  make  repen- 
tance unto  life  a  very  complicated  duty.  They  say — 
"Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  a  sinner  by  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God,  whereby, 
out  of  the  sight  and  sense,  not  only  of  the  danger,  but  also 
of  the  filthiness  and  odiousness  of  hia  sins,  and  upon  the 
apprehension  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  to  such  as  are  pen- 
itent, he  so  mieves  for  and  hates  his  sins,  as  that  he  turns 
from  them  aU  unto  God,  purposing  and  endeavouring  con- 
stantly to  walk  with  him  in  all  the  ways  of  new  obedience." 
(P.  162.)  That  such  states  of  mind  are  right,  and  desirable, 
and  necessary,  is  not  denied.  But  it  does  seem  hard  to  put 
all  this  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Christian  life.  It 
directs  the  attention  of  the  enquirer  to  the  condition  of  his 
own  feelings,  rather  than  to  the  provisions  of  mercy  made 
for  him. 

That  repentance  is  demanded  in  order  to  the  entrance  upon 
Christian  life  is  plain.  First,  from  its  being  necessary  to  re- 
mission. Second,  from  the  relation  it  occupies  to  faith,  when 
the  two  are  mentioned  together.  In  such  cases,  repentance 
invariably  precedes  faith.  The  passages  are  Mark  i,  16 — 
Jesus  preached,  "  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Acts 
XX,  21 — where  Paul  declai*es  the  sum  of  his  preaching  to  be, 
"  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  hord  Jesus 
Christ."  Heb.  vi,  1 — "  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  fait/i  toward  God." 
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These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  the  two  duties  are 
placed  together;  ana  neither  Jesus,  nor  Paul,  nor  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  hesitated  to  place  repent- 
ance before  faith. 

It  would  be  an  inversion  of  all  Gospel  preaching  to 
require  such  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin,  in  order  to  believing 
the  Oospel.  A  consciousness  of  this  incongruity  led  to  the 
denial  of  the  scriptural  order  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  a 
confident  assertion  that  repentance  followed  upon  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  A  wrong  definition  of  the  word  repen- 
tance received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers  thus  led 
to  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  its  relationship  to 
faith.  When  employed  together,  with  reference  to  the 
Gospel,  they  lead  us  to  understand  that  mch  a  change  takes 
place  as  issues  in  belief  of  the  truth.  When  only  one 
occurs,  the  other  is  implied.  This  latter  statement  will  be 
sustained  by  a  comparison  of  Peter  s  report  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  with  that  of  Paul  to  the  church  at  Antioch.  In 
the  one  case,  the  brethren  say,  "  Tlien  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life''  In  the  other,  Paul 
shows  "how  God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles." 

Looking  more  narrowly  into  the  Greek  words,  we  are 
constrained  to  recognize  that  the  Westminster  definition  is  as 
little  in  harmony  with  the  words  employed,  as  it  is  with  the 
order  in  which  alone  the  words  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
Being  compound  words,  it  may  be  of  importance  that  we 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  their  parts  when  standing  alone. 
The  verb  voeut  occurs  fourteen  times  in  all,  and  in  our  autho- 
rized version  is  rendered  by  some  portion  of  the  verb 
"  understand"  ten  times.  Twice  it  is  rendered  "  perceive," 
once  "  think,"  and  once  "  consider,"  all  exercises  of  the  vors, 
or  practical  understanding,  "the  faculty  of  unfolding  to 
one  s  self  or  to  others,  that  which  is  shown  by  the  spirit  in 
thoughts."  1  Cor.  xiv,  14 — "My  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  under- 
standing is  unfruitful."  Sometimes  the  meaning  of  words 
is  modified  by  composition,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  the  essential  meaning  is  altered.  We  may 
then  safely  assume  that  in  the  verb  and  in  the  noun,  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  action  of  the  vovs  or  understanding. 
This  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  "  change  of  mind"  is 
readily  conceded  to  be  the  radical  meaning  of  the  noun. 

We  wish,  however,  to  raise  the  question,  does  "  change  of 
mind"  adequately  represent  the  demand  made  for  /Acravoca  ? 
That  it  does  so  to  a  large  extent  seems  perfectly  plain.  A 
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mental  change  of  a  momentous  character  is  assuredlj^  re- 
quired. But  we  all  know  that  change  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  right  direction,  nor  does  "  afterthought" — as  the  word  is 
at  times  rendered— always  lead  to  life.  I  cannot  but  think 
either  of  these  translations  too  vague,  and  doctrinally  defec- 
tive. One  may  change  his  mind  as  to  his  past  career,  and 
still  be  far  from  the  truth.  One  may  change  as  to  Qod  and 
Christ,  and  still  have  an  idol  God  or  false  Christ  as  the 
object  of  his  thought.  In  the  New  Testament,  however, 
repentance  Is  always  associated  with  the  reception  of 
blessing.  When  our  Lord  declared  that  except  men  re- 
pented they  should  perish,  he  certainly  implied  that  if  they 
repented  they  should  be  saved  from  perishing.  Hence,  any 
change  that  fails  of  this  desirable  consummation,  does  not 
desei-ve  the  title  of  repentance. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  manifestly  a  standard  to 
which  the  mind  must  conform.  This,  while  necessitating 
change,  embraces  that  which  renders  the  change  important, 
valuable,  saving.  The  standard  in  this  instance  is  indicated 
by  the  preposition  ftcra.  The  essential  idea  of  this  preposi- 
tion is  "  accompaniment,"  thus  differing  from  <rvv,  wnich 
expresses  conjunction."  This  essential  meaning  is  carried 
into  the  compound  word,  as  we  see  in  fb€TaA.afi)3avetv,  "  to  take 
with  others,"  that  is,  to  share. 

If  now  we  carry  this  idea  into  the  compound  verb  ftcrovocev, 
we  translate  it  to  think  along  with,  and  as  this  command 
comes  from  a  person  manifestly,  we  are  required  to  thi/nk 
ioith  him.  As  Ood  commands  men  to  repent,  he  thereby 
charges  them  to  ^ree  with  him  in  thinking,  either  as  to 
their  own  sin,  or  His  character,  or  the  relations  he  sustains 
to  them  through  Christ  Jesus.  As  thought  rules  the  man, 
so  by  repentance  we  shall  reach  the  truest,  noblest,  and  most 
ennobling  thoughts.  It  is  likewise  certain  that,  ere  repent- 
ance can  be  demanded — if  this  be  the  true  idea — Qod*8 
thoughts  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  mind  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  command  comes.  In  fullest  harmony  with 
this  dictate  of  common  justice,  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  to 
the  Athenians,  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked 
at,  but  nmu  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent," 
because  n>ow,  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
the  preaching  of  inspired  men,  his  thoughts  were  evidently 
proclaimed  among  the  Gentiles. 

This  rendering,  then,  bears  an  important  impress  of  truth, 
as  it  turns  us  mm  the  study  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts 
and  evanescent  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  thoughts 
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of  Grod,  that  we  may  know  how  precious  we  are  to  his  heart 
of  love.  No  marvel  that  Christ  should  unite  remission  and 
all  other  promised  blessings  with  a  state  that  consists  in 
thinking  Qod's  thoughts,  knotvn  to  be  Ood's,  and  so  possess^ 
ing  all  authority. 

Another  recommendation  arises  from  the  fact  that  this 
rendering  underlies,  and  embraces,  and  directs  all  the  others. 
Not  only  must  there  be  a  change  of  mind,"  but  that  change 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  declared  mind  of  him  who 
calls  men  to  repentance.  Reformation  is,  indeed,  its  ap- 
propriate fruit,  but  this  reformation  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  given  by  theconmianding  power.  When 
sinners  are  concerned,  sorrow  must  follow  the  change,  but 
this  sorrow  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  mind  of  Ckxi.  We 
mourn  over  wasted  lives,  because  we  see,  "  in  God's  light," 
how  useful  and  comely  they  might  have  been,  and  how  use- 
less, shameful,  and  corrupting  they  have  been.  We  are  apt 
to  dream  and  to  follow  our  fancies  in  preference  to  the  mind 
of  Qod.  **  He  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream;  and 
he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  m}^  word  faithfully. 
What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ? " 

R  HiJimsR. 


THE  REV.  DAVID  MACRAE'S  DOCTRINAL  CONTENTION. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will,  by  this  time,  be  aware 
that  our  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Macrae,  ot  Qourock,  has 
suffered  ecclesiastical  excision,  on  account  of  the  views 
which  he  so  boldly  and  bravely  expressed  on  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  punishment,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  U.P.  Church,  in  Edinburgh,  in  May  last,  and  to  which 
he  so  magnanimously  adhered.  We  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  expressed  our  obligations  to  this  gentleman  so 
warmly  for  the  material  aid  which  he  has  rendered  us  in  his 
church  courts  in  our  great  contest  with  limitarianism  in  this 
oountry,  that  some  observations  may  be  expected  from  us  on 
f;his  new  phase  of  his  doctrinal  contending. 

The  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Union  never 
included  the  domain  of  the  world  to  come  in  their  the<rfogical 
disputations.  Our  great  aim  was  to  dear  the  sinner's  way 
to  the  Cross — to  show  that  all  things  were  ready — ^that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  had  entered  into  a  covenant  of  love, 
in  which  they  sought  the  salvation  of  all  men — that  the 
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caoBo  of  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect  was, 
that  the  one  class  yielded  to  Qod's  grace  while  the  other 
resisted  it — and  that  thus  the  entire  onvs  and  blameworthi- 
ness of  being  in  an  unsaved  state  rested  with  man  the  sin- 
ner, and  not  with  Grod's  partiality — ^we  say  that  was  the 
grand  scriptural  aim  which  we  had  ever  before  us  in  our 
movement,  and  the  justifiableness  of  which  subsequent  events 
have  proved.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  was,  with  us,  quite  subsidiary  and  subordinate  when 
compared  with  the  doctrine  of  a  free  and  world-wide  salva- 
tion as  provided  for  the  race.  No  doubt  that  fifth  point," 
as  to  the  defectibility  of  saints,  was  logically  a  oorollarv  of 
our  other  free  grace  positions ;  but  many  of  our  brethren 
said  nothing  aV^ut  it,  while  a  few  held  tnat  if  a  man  was 
onoe  a  sincere  Christian  he  would  never  cease  to  be  so. 

Now,  although  the  words  "  universal  salvation  "  be  ambig- 
uous, and  may  designate  either  a  salvation  provided  for 
all,  or  a  salvation  to  be  ultimately  enjoyed  by  all,  we  never 
used  the  terms  in  that  latter  sense.  We  never  were  Univer- 
sal Bestorationists.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments, 
which  we  reserved  as  the  sharpest  shaft  in  the  Gtospel  quiver, 
to  urge  the  sinner's  ^edy  flight  to  the  Redeemer  s  out- 
stretched arms  was,  "  Haste,  haste ;  for  how  shall  ye  escape, 
if  ye  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? — ^now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation ;  to-day  is  your  time,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  heart."  And  we  always 
thought)  and  still  think,  that  the  Word  of  Qod  not  only 
justifies,  but  buttresses  this  important  position,  and  renders 
it  impregnable.  If  Scripture  teaches  anything,  it  seems 
clearly  to  teach  that  it  is  only  during  his  probationary  career 
on  ea^h  that  man  is  salvable.  Hence  the  unspeakable 
value  that  attaches  to  Christ's  sacrifice  as  ofiered  on  the 
earth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  of  advocacy  as  carried  on 
during  man's  stay  here. 

We  lean  back  on  our  chair,  and  without  opening  Commen- 
tary or  Concordance,  recal  to  our  recollection  passages  from 
the  New  Testament  with  which  we  have  been  familar  from 
childhood,  and  aak  both  ourselves  and  our  readers,  what  is 
the  plain  common  sense  teaching  of  such  texts,  or  how 
would  they  strike  the  ordinary  average  intellect  of  man 
for  whose  guidance  God  intended  them  ? — "  Whosoever  speak- 
eth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  (Matt,  xii, 
32.)  ''These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment: 
but  the  righteous  unto  life  eternal."   (xxv,  46.)   "  It  had 
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been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom."  (xxvi,  24.) 
"  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so  that 
they  who  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot;  neither 
can  they  pass  to  us  that  would  come  from  thence."  (Luke 
xvi,  26.)  "That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  diavZd  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  (John  iii,  15, 16.)  "  He  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  dudl  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him."  (y,  36.)  "And  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
(v,  29).  "  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  (Rom.  ii,  8,  9.) 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  (vi,  23.)  "  Vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction."  (ix,  22.)  "To  the  one  we  are  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death."  (2  Cor.  ii,  16.)  "If  our 
Qospel  be  hid  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  (iv,  8.) 
"  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  ihimgs  done  in  his  bodyy 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men."  (2  Cor.  v,  10,  11.)  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption — destruction;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit  shall  of  ifie  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  (QaL 
vi,  8.)  "  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with 
his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  fi;ospeI  of  our 
Loi*d  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power."  (2  Thess.  i,  7-9.)  "With  all  deceiv- 
ableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved."  (ii,  10.)  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ?"  (Heb.  ii,  3.)  "  To-day,  lest  any  of  you  be 
hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  (iii,  13.)  "That 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  (vi,  8.)  "If  we  sin 
wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  cer- 
tain fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indication, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  (x,  26, 27.)  "  He  shall 
have  judgment  without  mercy,  who  showed  no  mercy." 
(James  ii,  13.)  "  Even  denying  the  Lord  that  bou^t  them, 
and  bring  upon  themselves  swut  destruction."  (2  Pet.  ii,  1.) 
"  Reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdi- 
tion of  ungodly  men."   (iii,  7.)   "  There  is  a  sin  unto  death: 
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I  do  not  say  he  shall  pray  for  it."  (1  John  v,  16.)  "  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  who  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still."    (Rev.  xxii,  11.) 

It  is  impossible,  if  the  mind  be  candid  and  unbiassed, 
after  reading  such  an  array  of  the  authoritative  declarations 
of  the  word  of  God,  to  get  over  the  conviction  (that  is  to 
say,  if  our  theology  is  to  be  a  scriptural  theology),  that 
man's  time  of  probation  on  earth  is  his  day  of  grace ;  and 
that  if  Christ  be  by  him  finally  rejected  here,  he  shall  be 
himself  finally  rejected  hereafter. 

A  few  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  thought  to  teach 
the  doctrine  oi  Universal  Restoration  by  no  means  do  so. 
Thus,  although  it  be  said,  '*  the  heavens  must  receive  Jesus, 
until  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  (Acts  iii,  21), 
the  conclusion  is  not  necessary  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
dorions  return,  all  his  foes  must  have  become  his  friends, 
Satan  included.  A  king  may  return  in  triumph,  and  yet 
the  fact  that  his  prison  is  full  of  rebels,  instead  of  inter- 
fering with  his  honour,  may  enhance  it.  When,  again,  it  is 
said, by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon 
all  men  unto  justification  of  life"  (Rom.  v,  18),  the  meaning 
is  not  that  all  are,  or  shall  be,  justified,  but  only  that  there 
is  justification  provided  for  all,  as  the  whole  Bible  avers. 
Farther,  when  we  read,  "  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet "  (1  Cor.  xv,  25),  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  an  enemy  is  said  to  be  put  under  a  con- 
queror's feet,  the  idea  is  not  that  he  has  been  made  a  friend, 
but  that  he  has  been  made  to  feel  the  conqueror's  power. 
Again,  when  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians,  "  It  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  (having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross)  by  him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  himself ;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven,"  (Col.  i,  19, 20) — it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  he  does  not  say  things  in  hell.  Man 
alienated  on  earth  is  drawn  into  amity  toward  God  by 
Christ's  work ;  and  the  angels  in  heaven  are  also  reconciled 
to  man,  by  whose  sins  they  were  grieved,  and  are  bound  in 
firmer  allegiance  than  ever  to  God's  throne;  but  nothing 
is  said  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  hosts  of  hell. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  in  Phil,  ii,  10,  11,  we 
read :  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  But,  a 
prostrate  power  may  confess  the  prowess  and  triumph  of 
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a  conqueror  without  submitting  lovingly  to  his  rule. 
1  Peter  iii,  19,  may  also  be  quoted  against  our  position — 
"By  v^hich  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,"  &c.  But  we  refuse  to  admit  that  this  much-disputed 
text  can  be  legitimately  used  by  Restorationists  in  defence 
of  their  theory.  For  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  before,  or  immediately  after,  his  resurrection,  went  to 
the  invisible  world  and  preached  to  lost  souls,  we  are  not 
told  that  they  were  saved  by  his  preaching.  It  was  more 
likely  that  they,  in  their  hardened  state,  would  resist  him, 
than  that  the  sons  of  men  who  had  been  favoured  with  his 
earthly  ministry  would  have  done  so.  The  opinion  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  is  probably  the  correct 
one,  that  by  "  spirits  in  prison"  are  meant  the  unconverted 
"captives"  at  the  Pentecostal  epoch;  and  that  Peter's 
intention  in  the  passage  is  to  constrast  the  non-success  of 
Noah's  preaching  and  the  great  success  of  Christ-inspired 
preaching,  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even 
although  the  sinners  themselves  were  as  hardened  and 
obdurate  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  theoiy  of  Universal  Restora- 
tion is  unscriptural.  Perhaps  we  do  the  Rev.  David 
Macrae  injustice  when  we  associate  his  name  with  the 
theory ;  for  he  seemed  to  oscillate  in  uncertainty,  when  his 
own  sentiments  were  asked  for,  between  the  theory  of 
Annihilation  and  that  of  Universal  Restoration,  and 
declared  it  to  be  his  chief  aim  to  expunge  the  words 
"eternal  tovTnerUs"  from  the  Confeasion  of  Faith,  and 
the  parallel  expression,  unspeakable  t(yi*7nmt6**  from  the 
Larger  Cutechism.  Now,  just  as  there  is  much  that 
is  figurative  in  the  Bible  accounts  of  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  heaven,  we  willingly  admit  that  there  is  much 
uiat  is  figurative  in  its  references  to  hell.  We  do  not  expect 
to  see  literally  golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl  in  the  New 
Jerusalem;  nor  need  we  believe  that  there  shall  be  literal, 
lambent  flame  and  the  want  of  cooling  water  in  the 
Tartarean  prison-house.  Let  man  only  be  left  to  himself; 
and  he,  confirmed  in  sin,  will  find  hell  enough  in  his  own 
heart,  and  make  hell  enough  by  his  own  conduct. 

Do  we  find  no  difficulties,  then,  cm  tiie  subject  ?  And 
have  we  no  mitigating  considerations  to  advance  ?  Now, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  this  solemn  topic 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  unless  some  account  be 
taken  of  the  serious  objections  that  are  lodged  in  the  minds 
of  many  godly  people  against  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
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ponishmeni,  having  now  disposed  adequately  of  the  Scrip- 
tural argument,  considering  the  space  at  our  command,  we 
proceed  to  take  up  what  may  be  called  the  rational  argu- 
ment, that  thereby  we  may  be  enabled,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Only  let  us  premise 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we,  with  our  finite  minds, 
can  see  round  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  this  solemn  sub- 
ject of  eternal  award.  We  only  see  through  a  glass  daddy. 
How  much  better  will  we  understand  it  when  we  witness 
its  awful,  as  well  as  gladsome  realities,  face  to  face !  What 
mists  will  twenty-four  hours  in  the  eternal  world  (to  speak 
after  the  time-measuremenis  of  man)  clear  away  from  our 
eyes!  We  beg,  however,  to  advance  three  considerations 
which  will,  we  trust,  take  away  from  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  much  of  that  repulsiveness  with  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  it  is  clothed. 

1.  Let  it  be  observed  that  our  Heavenly  Fatfier  shall  send 
away  to  their  own  plaoe  only  those  with  vJiom  no  other 
cov/rse  covM  be  taken.  We  hear  it  continually  objected.  Is 
not  God  a  Father  ?  And  what  tender-hearted  father  among 
us  would  inflict  everlasting  torment  on  a  child,  or  doom 
him  to  everlasting  exile,  when  he  was  deeply  penitent  for 
past  offences,  and  passionately  solicitous  to  return  home  ? 
Now,  we  submit  that  such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  most 
unfair.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  not  that  God,  bs  a 
&ther,  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  loads  with  direct  suffering 
his  child,  but  simply  that  he  leaves  him  to  eat  the  &uit  of 
his  own  doings  when  he  had  finally  resisted  all  his  appeals 
and  remonstrances  against  his  evil  conduct.  The  true 
counterpart  of  the  picture  in  the  sacred  record  is  not  that 
of  a  fatiier  locking  up  his  child  in  a  strong  castle,  and  load- 
ing him  with  chains,  and  ingeniously  adding  torture  to 
torture,  but  a  father  standing  on  the  sea-shore  and  gazing 
with  tearful  eyes  after  his  son,  and  saying,  Alas !  alas !  he 
has  rejected  all  my  love,  and  broken  loose  from  all  my  re- 
straints, and  now  he  has  left  me  never,  never,  to  return.  I 
can  do  no  more  for  him.  He  must  needs  eat  the  fruit  of  his 
own  way  and  be  filled  with  his  own  devices."  (Prov.  i,  31.) 
Furtiier,  it  roust  be  recollected  that  God  is  a  king  as  well  as 
a  father.  We  can  easily  understand  how  a  king  might  gaze 
oa  the  reoeding  form  of  a  son  who  bad  d^ed  him,  as 
AbsakMn  had  defied  David,  and  while  he  wept  because  his 
child  had  rebeUed  against  him,  and  had  persisted  in  his 
rebellion,  might  send  some  Joab  after  him  with  instructions 
like  these :  "  Get  that  young  man  and  his  foolish  followeiB 
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hemmed  in  by  our  navy  into  some  sea-girt  island  fiur  from 
our  country's  shores,  so  that,  being  isolated  there,  their 
disaffection  may  not  spread  to  the  mainland."  Would  there 
be  any  cruelty  in  such  an  ordinance?  No;  only  love — 
love  to  the  greater  number,  and  even  love  to  the  trans- 
gressors, that  the  evil  effects  of  their  evil  deeds  might  be 
stayed.   We  need  not  ttpplv  the  parable. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  "  What  if  the  prince  and  his  followers 
should  repent  on  the  desert  island  and  bring  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance  ?  Would  it  not  be  very  cruel  of  his 
father  not  to  let  them  home  again  ? "  Certainly ;  but  this 
is  what  we  never  read  in  the  Kew  Testament  record  con- 
cerning the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  those  who  go  from 
earth  to  their  own  place.  The  theory  of  the  divine  book  is, 
that  they  are  so  steeled  in  their  enmity  to  God  and  his  holy 
laws,  that  they  will  not  repent  or  return  to  holy,  loving 
allegiance.  If  the  Lord  had  foreseen  that  they  would  have 
so  broken  down  in  heart,  they  never  would  have  been  sent 
to  that  Gehenna.  It  is  because  they  have  finally  resisted 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  indura- 
tion of  heart  that  their  conversion  is  morally  impossible, 
that  they  are  where  they  are.  They  are  in  danger  of — in 
the  grip  and  grasp  of — "  eternal  sinning."  {Teod  of  Tiach- 
endorf ,  Alford,  &c,  Mark  iii,  29.) 

It  is,  indeed,  confidently  maintained  that  the  aim  and 
philosophy  of  all  punishment  is  the  reformation  and  ulti- 
mate weal  of  the  offender.  But  what  of  capital  punishment 
for  high  class  offences,  which  obtains  in  almost  every 
civilized  country,  and  is,  without  doubt,  countenanced  by 
the  Word  of  God  ?  These  extreme  sentences  of  the  law  are 
inflicted,  not  for  the  offender's  good,  but  for  the  country's 
good,  at  the  guilty  offender's  expense ;  and  what  may  be 
called  the  Divine  capital  punishments  of  the  world  to  come 
are  to  be  put  in  the  same  category. 

We  are  aware  that  the  case  of  Dives  in  the  parable  is 
sometimes  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  sincere  repen- 
tance may  be  expected  among  those  who  are  relegated  to 
their  own  place.  But  we  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  narra- 
tive. The  concern  for  his  brethren  reads  rather  like  a 
selfish  than  a  benevolent  concern,  prompted  more  by  a  fear 
lest  their  arrival  in  Gehenna  might  aggravate  his  sufferings, 
than  by  any  true  desire  for  their  spiritual  welfare  and  ^e 
gloiy  of  God.  We  unhesitatingly  declare  our  conviction 
that,  if  ever  what  we  would  call  a  decided  and  genuine 
case  of  conversion  should  take  place  among  the  lost,  there 
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would  be  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  the  regen- 
erated one  would  be  immediately  set  free.  But  it  is  because 
such  renewal  seems  hopeless  that  they  are  confined  there 
for  the  good  of  God's  moral  universe.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  modifying  assertion  we  make,  that  God's  ways  in  the 
matter  of  eternal  punishment  may  be  justified — namely,  that 
only  they  who  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  shall 
be  made  to  endure  it;  that  is,  they  whose  hearts  have  become 
hopelessly  obdurate,  and  whose  punishment  is  rather  the 
necessary  outcome  of  their  own  wickedness  than  any  direct 
infliction  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  The  second  modifying  statement  which  we  make  is 
this,  that  in  aU  probability,  the  nvmiher  of  the  saved  wUZ  be 
far  greater  than  Tnany  vmagvne,  and,  consequently,  the 
number  of  the  loat  leas.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  here 
treading  on  delicate  and  difiicult  ground ;  but  we  endeavour 
to  walk  warily.  We  remember  that,  when  the  question 
was  proposed  to  our  Lord — "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? " 
(Luke  xiii,  23),  he  did  not  directly  answer  it.  He  did, 
indeed,  declare  that  "  many  would  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
would  not  be  able,  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  had 
risen  up,  and  had  shut  to  the  door."  But  the  many  lost 
may  be  really  few,  when  compared  with  "the  mighty 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,"  of  those  who  shall 
be  saved.  The  Saviour  might  mean  that  many  of  that  day 
and  generation  would  be  lost,  even  as,  at  Matt,  vii,  14,  he 
manifestly  implied  that  few  of  those  who  were  hearing  him 
were  finding  his  kingdom.  But  when  the  Spirit  was  poured 
out  from  on  high,  the  Pentecostal  converts  became  far  more 
numerous ;  and  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  church  which 
was,  in  his  time,  small  as  a  mustard  seed,  is  now  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  whose  branches  fill  the  world. 

We  do  not  think  it  to  be  a  statement  unwarranted  by 
Scripture  and  Scriptural  considerations,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  saved  shall  far,  far  exceed  the  numbers  of  the  finally 
unsaved.  This  conviction  is  impressed  upon  our  minds, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  uncounted  millions  of  infant 
children  enter  the  spirit-world,  who  shall  not  remain 
infantile,  but  develop  into  holy  pubei*ty,  under  celestial 
training,  not  to  speak  of  irresponsible  imbeciles  from  whose 
minds  the  cloud  shall  be  for  ever  removed,  but  also  by 
noticing  how  readily  the  Lord  extends  mercy  to  the 
penitent,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  death  is 
approaching.  The  sinning  woman  heard  him  say,  amid  her 
shame  and  sorrow,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee."  When 
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the  blood-stained  Manasseh  humbled  his  heart,"  he  found 
thai  the  Lord  was  ready  to  be  gracious  to  him.  The 
parable  of  the  householder,  in  which  we  find  that  the 
penny  is  given  as  readily  to  those  who  come  in  late,  as  to 
those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  experience  of  the  penitent  thief, 
fills  us  with  hope  for  millions  more.  For  death  is  a  mighty 
leveller.  Few  can  stand  against  its  humbling  and  alarming 
influences.  Even  after  the  ordinaiy  solicitations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  have  been  resisted,  that  sharp  and  piercing 
shaft  still  remains  in  his  quiver.  We  may  call  death  and 
his  shafts,  one  mighty  shaft  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  hands.  O! 
what  mpltitudes  have  been  brought  down  from  all  their 
proud  looks  and  thoughts,  and  have  cried  for  mercy,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  death  drew  near. 

We  believe  that  our  gracious  Ood  will  pay  respect  unto 
all  these  dying  cries.  Even  the  condemned  criminal  who, 
deeply  penitent,  exclaims.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,  on 
the  treacherous  gibbet-floor,  will,  we  hope,  be  answered; 
while  he  who  leaves  the  world  blaspheming,  denying  his 
crime  or  with  the  manner  of  a  buffoon,  belongs  to  the 
very  class  of  the  hopelessly  hai-dened  and  depraved,  for 
whom  everlasting  punishment  is  pi*epared,  because,  taking 
their  immortality  into  account,  no  other  doom  for  them  is 
possible.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  wherever 
the  Lord  sees,  on  earth,  that  initial  surrender  of  repentance 
and  faith,  whether  in  Qospel  hearers  or  heathens,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  light  enjoyed,  which  gives  promise  of 
full  holiness  imder  prolonged  and  more  favourable  training, 
that  spark,  kindled  on  eaxth,  will  be  fanned  into  the  flame 
of  love  in  the  world  to  come.  For  he  has  himself  said, 
"  The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last,  first" 

3.  The  third  modifying  consideration  which  we  adduce  is, 
that  the  dUtresa  of  the  finally  lost  xiMl  not,  in  our  opi/niony 
be  80  great  as  dome  of  the  metaphorical  eaypres^ions  that  are 
used  in  the  Word  of  Ood  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  We 
have  already  said  that  even  as  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
literal  harps  in  heaven,  neither  shall  there  be  actual  worms 
or  actual  flames  in  the  prison-house  of  Gehenna.  There  will 
be  distress  and  serious  loss ;  but  the  sufiering  will  chiefly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  wicked  will  be  left  to 
themselves.  Not  long  ago  we  were  travelling  in  a  public  con- 
veyance with  a  pure  minded  lady.  We  were  both  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  profane  and  immoral  conversation  of  utterly 
ungodly  and  licentious  fellow-travellers.    Our  companion 
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remarked  to  w  when  we  had  escaped  at  length  from  the 
d^raded  crew,  **  Well,  really  it  would  be  hell  enough  just  to 
be  compelled  to  live  with  such  gross  and  grovelling  asso- 
ciates." Doubtless,  certain  disagreeable  accessories  and  out- 
ward surroundings  will  mingle  as  painful  ingredients  in  the 
cup  of  suffering — ^for  we  firmly  believe  that  hell  is  a  locality; 
but  its  chief  element  of  penalty  will  just  be  this,  that  there 
the  wicked  wiU  be  left  to  themselves.  Yet,  unhappy  as  they 
shall  be,  and  terrible  losers  for  ever,  we  believe  that  they 
would  prefer  their  Tartarean  existence  to  annihilation.  We 
observe  that  certain  eminent  brethren  have  sought  relief 
from  this  eschatological  difficulty  by  understanding  by  the 
second  death  the  complete  cessation  of  existence.  The  lost 
would  not  thank  them  for  the  relief.  They  are  represented 
in  the  Word  of  Crod  as  existing  while  suffering,  and  we 
verily  believe  they  would  rather  have  their  existence  with 
the  suffering,  than  no  existence  at  all.  Have  we  not  people 
among  us  in  the  cities  and  prisons  of  Scotland  who,  through 
intemperance,  vice,  and  crime,  may  be  said  to  be  enduring  a 
hell  on  earth  ?  Wretched  though  they  be,  they  prefer  these 
lives  to  death.  If  sentence  of  death — of  the  extinction  of 
the  present  life — be  pronounced  upon  them — how  happy 
they  are  when  the  respite  and  the  reprieve  comedown  from 
the  Government.  In  like  manner,  we  opine,  shall  the 
denizens  of  Qehenna  prefer  their  existence  of  penalty 
to  far  drearier  annihilation.  We  may  apply  to  them  the 
Saviour's  remarkable  words  as  recorded  by  Luke — since 
there  is  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  resurrecton,  and  evil  angels 
as  well  as  holy  ones :  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for 
they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God 
(in  a  certain  wide  comprehensive  sense),  being  the  children 
of  the  resurrection.*'    (xx,  36.) 

But  we  venture  a  step  further  (although  here,  like  Paul, 
we  speak  "not  by  commandment,"  but  by  analogy),  and 
venture  to  say  that  they  would  in  reality  prefer  their  own 
gloomy  abode  to  God's  holy  and  brilliant  heaven.  They 
might  fancy,  like  Dives,  that  they  would  prefer  heaven; 
but  once  admitted  to  its  pure  worship,  its  unsullied  sanctity, 
and  unceasing  service  of  the  Redeemer,  they  would  wish 
back,  with  their  unrenewed  hearts,  to  their  own  dwelling 
place  and  its  unholy  engagements.  Yet,  let  us  not  be 
mistaken:  theirs  will  be  a  state  of  eternal  degradation, 
much  to  be  dreaded  and  eschewed.  Although  certain 
friends  of  ours  had  tastes  so  low  that  they  preferred  the 
degraded  companionship  of  thieves  and  blacklegs  in  their 
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own  quarter  of  the  city,  or  even  the  society  of  a  prison  to 
refined  and  refining  intercourse  with  the  good,  who  would 
call  their  pleasures  worthy  of  the  name  ?  Would  not  this 
state  of  mind  and  life  be  something  to  be  deprecated  and 
shunned  ?  And  it  is  here  that  the  utility  of  Gehenna  is  to 
be  found.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  its  vast  prison  of  restraint 
is  of  no  use.    Our  little  globe  is  a  theatre  on  which  a  great 

f>roblem  is  being  worked  out,  into  which  angels  desire  to 
ook."  By  "  the  church  is  mctde  known  unto  principalities 
and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  (Eph.  iii,  10.) 
Our  astronomers  sometimes  bend  their  telescopes  to  gaze  on 
other  orbs ;  but  many  a  telescope  is  bent,  so  to  speak,  on 
this  world  of  ours  from  multitudinous  orbs  in  space.  Here 
the  three  great  facts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  process  of 
practical  exemplification — the  ruin  wrought  by  sin,  the 


rejected.  And  if  the  sight  of  the  mansions  of  light 
throughout  eternal  ages — the  abodes  of  the  redeemed — 
shall  bind  the  moral  universe  more  firmly  than  ever  to 
the  throne  of  God  ;  shall  not  the  prison  in  which  his  incor- 
rigible foes  are  confined  also  play  no  unimportant  part  in 
maintaining  their  allegiance  and  their  salutary  awe  ? 

We  cannot  close  this  article,  however,  without  expressing 
our  aympathy  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macrae,  our  admiration  of 
his  bravery,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  be  even  more  useful 
in  his  isolated  position  than  ever  he  has  been  before.  We 
know  ourselves,  from  bitter  experience,  what  is  meant  by 
excision,  and  therefore  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the 
magnanimous  martyr  of  Gourock. 

Some  years  ago  an  able  writer  in  Good  Words  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  apostles  never  thought  of 
refusing  fellowship  or  the  privilege  of  co-operation  to  a 
brother,  unless  his  character  had  become  bad,  or  he  had 
ceased  to  believe  that  "  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh.'' 
We  advocate  with  that  writer  a  return  to  apostolic  usage. 
Wherever  a  man  is  found  believing  in  a  Divine  Saviour, 
and  of  unblemished  reputation,  let  us  give  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  him  as  a  fellow-soldier  in 
Christ's  army.  May  Mr.  Macrae's  case  help  to  lead  the 
church  rapidly  forward  to  this  point  of  primitive  charity 
and  liberality  of  spirit;  for,  when  the  heat  of  present 
contendings  is  past,  it  must  go  to  the  heart  of  good  men  to 
think  that  a  brave  brother,  who  is  serving  Christ  according 
to  his  light,  and  whom  they  shall  meet  in  heaven,  has  been 
cast  out  of  their  fellowship,  as  if  unworthy  of  their  love ! 
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DmuNO  a  recent  trip  to  Wales,  one  or  two  practical  i-eflec- 
tions  were  suggested  to  us,  which  may  probably  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  our  readers.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  of  putting  them  down  on  our  page  rather  in  the 
order  of  grace,  or  analogical  improvement,  than  in  that 
order  of  geographical  or  topographical  succession  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  our  mind. 

1.  Jesus  the  Way. 
Leaving  the  Carnarvon  and  Bangor  Railway,  at  a  little 
station  or  depot  (to  use  the  better  American  name),  we 
asked  our  way  to  the  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  which  the  genius  of  a  great  English  engineer 
planned  and  constructed.  There  now  it  stands  revealed 
before  us,  as  we  look  at  it  from  a  little  potato  field,  with 
the  inscription  above  it,  "  Qeorge  Stephenson,  Engineer^ 
1850."  It  consists  of  two  immense  elongated  iron  chests, 
into  one  of  which  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  up  train  dashes ; 
while  the  other  is  reserved  for  the  down  train.  Then,  pur- 
suing our  walk  along  the  Bangor  highway,  we  came  to  the 

lace  about  two  miles  farther  down  the  straits  where  the 

ridge  for  foot  passengers  and  carriages  was  constructed  by 
the  skill  of  Telford,  aSjut  the  year  1824 ;  for  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century  has  seen  its  early  marvels  eclipsed  by 
marvels  yet  greater  still.  We  walked  along  this  magnificent 
structui-e,  admiring  much  the  sea-green  water  beneath  us, 
rushing  with  a  rapidity  which  reminded  us  of  the  swiftness 
of  Niagara  below  the  falls.  Then  we  went  down  to  the 
water's  edge  on  the  Anglesea  side,  and  looked  up  in  wonder 
at  the  great  viaduct  which  spanned  this  arm  of  the  sea.  As 
we  sto^  there  a  ship  of  considerable  size  rushed  past  us, 
carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  boatmen  need- 
ing only  to  hold  the  helm. 

At  Conway,  near  Llandudno,  similar  viaducts,  also  of 
1824  and  1850,  stand  before  the  traveller  in  yet  closer 
proximity  than  at  Menai;  for  there  are  only  a  few  feet 
between  Telford's  suspension  bridge  and  Stephenson's  tubu- 
lar bridge  across  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conway.  Both 
sti-uctures  are  quite  near  the  imposing  ruins  of  Conway 
Castle,  that  formidable  erection,  by  which  the  English 
Edward  intended  to  overawe  the  turbulent  Welsh,  after 
their  daring  Prince  Llewelyn,  who  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
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As  we  gazed  upon  these  grand  viaducts,  the  words  of  the 
Master  came  into  our  mind,  "  I  am  the  way."  While  we 
stood  at  Conway  bridge,  a  long  railway  train  dashed  through 
the  dark  tube  with  dull  reverberating  sound.  How  easy, 
we  thought,  for  these  travellers  to  keep  their  seats  as  they 
flew  through ;  but  what  hours  of  anxiety  had  Stephenson 
and  Fairbaim  endured  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege ! 
At  Menai,  too,  on  the  beautiful  evening  of  our  visit,  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  pacing  to  and  fro,  enjoying  the 
cool  breeze  and  the  charming  view ;  while  the  massive  chains, 
on  which  the  structure  was  swung,  testified  to  the  herculean 
exertions  of  the  workmen  who  had  toiled  for  their  enjoyment. 

Now,  are  we  not  warranted  to  say  that  Jesus  finished  the 
work  1,800  years  ago,  and  that  we  need  only  to  walk  by  faith 
on  the  road  which  he  laid  by  his  agony,  and  sweat,  and 
blood?  It  is  easy  for  us;  because  it  was  hard  for  him. 
We  do  not  need  to  pay ;  for  the  passage  is  free — "  without 
money  and  without  price.''  The  only  reward  he  asks  for  the 
travail  of  his  soal  is  the  gratitude  of  him  who  walks  along 
the  heavenward  path.  The  capsizing  of  the  boat  that  car- 
ried the  Irish  mail  in  1806,  and  the  loss  of  13  lives,  showcMl 
the  British  Grovemment  of  that  day  the  necessity  for  building 
the  Conway  bridge,  just  as  Eden's  old  disaster  made  the 
Bridge  of  the  Incarnation  a  necessity  of  love  and  mercy. 
Tes;  the  ladder  to  glory  has  been  constructed,  and  the 
angels  of  Qod,  hovering  around  the  Son  of  Man,  beckon  us 
to  ascend.  Let  us  put  our  feet  by  faith  on  the  first  steps 
of  this  bridge  between  heaven  and  earth,  singing,  "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb,"  as  we  begin  our  Zionward  progress. 

2.  The  Height  of  Holiness. 

Travellers  in  Wales  are  not  content  to  admire  the  bridges 
and  explore  the  valleys,  entrancing  as  the  latter  are ;  they 
are  ambitious  to  climb  the  mountains,  and  especiaJly  to 
stand  on  Snowdon's  exalted  eminence.  The  day  we 
ascended  was  a  highly  favourable  one.  Gi-adually,  as  we 
left  the  hostelry  of  Llanberies  below  us,  all  Anglesea 
became  unrolled  behind  like  a  level  plain  across  the 
narrow  straits,  with  the  waters  of  the  Irish  channel  beating 
on  the  clifis  of  Holyhead  far  in  the  distance.  Equally 
impressive,  after  its  kind,  was  the  view  to  the  east,  of  the 
Welsh  passes,  into  which  Llewelyn  entrapped  the  forces  of 
Edward  in  1282,  and  whence  the  latter  fled  in  wild  alarm 
for  their  bridge  of  pontoons  across  the  Menai  Straits. 
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When  we  reached  the  airy  summit,  our  view  was  un- 
impeded; save  in  one  direetion,  where  an  "  envious "  l^ank 
of  doud  blotted  out  from  our  view  the  lake  of  Bala,  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  holy  Mr.  Charles  lived,  to  whose 
stimulating  example  we  owe  all  the  zeal  which  has  of  late 
been  dispbyed  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  over  the 
world. 

Now,  after  men  and  women  come  to  know  that  Jesus  is 
the  way,  they  have  an  intense  desire  to  rise  to  tibe  heights 
of  holiness.  Our  Oberlin  Institutions,  Brighton  Con* 
ferences,  and  associations  to  secure  the  higher  life,  reveal 
this  fact  in  spiritual  experience.  When  we  ascend0d 
Snowdon,  some  rode  on  ponies,  and  had  a  very  easy  time 
of  it.  Others  laboured  to  the  top,  drenched  in  perspiration, 
and  altogether  exhausted.  A  third  c1b3S,  discouraged, 
abandon^  the  attepipt  before  they  had  gone  half  way. 
Now,  some  say  that  they  have  found  "a  short  and  easy 
way"  of  complete  sanctification — ^namely,  to  commit  the 
soi:d  to  Jesus,  and  let  him  keep  it ;  but  we  rather '  fear  that 
Jesus  expects  us  also  to  watch  axul  pray  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation.    There  is  no  royal  road  by  which  to  scale 

perfection's  sacred  height."  There  will  be  a  struggle,  we 
opine,  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  to  the  last,  and  they 
who  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  breezy  eminence  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  re^t  that  some  bank  of  cloud  keeps  tbem 
from  complete  enjoyment.  But  let  none  turn  oack  in 
discouragement.  The  seasons  of  ecstatic  joy  during  the 
ascent  repay  all  the  toil,  and  compensate  for  the  frequent 
diseouragements.  And  thrice  hamyy  they  who,  "pure  in 
heart,''  at  length  get  their  Pisgan  view  of  the  promised 
land. 

3.  The  Memory  of  the  Jubt. 

What  was  it  that  impressed  and  pleased  us  most  of  all  in 
what  we  saw  in  dear  old  Chester  1  Was  it  the  wonderful 
rows  or  aroade- walks  looking  down  on  the  prindpal  streets 
— mueh  loftier  and  OMm  regular  than  those  of  Berne  in  Swit- 
zerland ?  as  far  as  we  could  remember.  Was  it  the  walls 
running  round  the  city,  which  have  not  the  modern  look  of 
those  of  York,  by  reason  of  the  repairs  which  the  latter 
have  undergone  of  late  years?  Was  it  the  massive 
cathedral  with  its  grand  nave,  and  transepts,  and  choir, 
recently  improved  under  the  tasteful  eye  of  the  learned 
Dean  Mowson?  No.  What  we  are  most  thankful  for 
having  seen  is  the  inscription  on  the  wall  in  Trinity 
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Gharch,  which  marks  the  resting  place  of  ihe  remains  of 
the  quaint  and  godly  commentator,  Matthew  Henry.  We 
took  down  the  epitaph  in  our  note  book,  which  was  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Henry's  first  wife,  and  then  of  himsel£  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

MortalitatiB  exuvias  hie  juxta  deposuit  Katherina  Henry  filia 
unica  Samuelis  Hardware,  Armigeri,  conjux  admodum  ^ecta 
Matthaei  Henry,  S.  S.,  Evangelii  Ministri,  quie  primo  parta 
(filioli  superstite)  variolis  extincta,  ad  Patriam  migraTit,  14  die 
Februarii,  168^,  anno  ntatis  25. 

"  Posuit  in  lachiymis  viduatus  conjux." 

"  Idem  Mattheus  Henry,  pietatis  et  ministerii  officiis  strenue 
perfunctuB,  per  labores  S.  S.  Uteris  scrutandis  et  explicandia 
impensos  confectum  corpus  huie  dormitorio  oommisity  22  die 
Junii,  1714,  anno  setatis  52 ; 

*'Su8oepti8  ex  Maria  Roberti  Warburton,  Armigeri,  filiU 
moerente,  jam  vidud,  unico  filio  et  quinque  filiabns  superstitLboB." 

The  following  is  the  translation : 

Near  to  this  spot,  Katherine  Henry,  the  only  daughter  of 
Samuel  Hardware,  Esq.,  laid  down  the  spoils  of  death,  the  very 
beloved  wife  of  Matthew  Henry,  minister  of  the  holy  Gospel, 
who,  carried  off  by  small-pox  at  her  first  confinement  (her  htUe 
daughter  surviving),  removed  to  heaven,  her  home,  on  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1688-9,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

Her  widowed  husband  placed  this  stone  amid  his  tears. 

The  same  Matthew  Heniy,  having  earnestly  discharged  Uie 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  both  by  religion  and  his  sacred  office, 
consigned  to  this  sleeping  place  a  body  worn  out  by  laboun 
bestowed  on  examining  and  interpreting  the  Holy  Sciipturea,  on 
the  22nd  day  of  June,  1714,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age; 

An  only  son  and  five  daughters  surviving-^all  borne  to  him  by 
Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  Warburton,  Esq.,  now  a  sorrowing 
widow. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  My  guide  informed 
me  that  many  travellers  asked  to  see  the  slab,  and  notably 
almost  all  the  Americans  did  so.  Acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Henry's  biography  helps  us  to  understand  some  of  the  refer- 
ences. Mrs.  Haidware,  the  mother  of  the  commentator's 
first  wife,  was  opposed  to  the  match,  because  she  thought  a 
dissenting  minister  beneath  her  daughter;  but  when  she 
came  to  live  with  him  after  their  marriage,  and  observed 
the  great  diligence  of  her  son-in-law,  she  r^^tted 
that  she  had  ofiTered  any  opposition  to  the  union.  The 
phrase  "consigned  his  body  to  this  sleeping  place/*  not 
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only  accords  with  classical  usage,  but  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  For  Mr.  Henry  died  suddenly  near  Chester,  after  his 
removal  to  London,  and  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  labours;  and  it  almost  looked  as  if  he  had 
wished  to  commit  his  dust  to  the  keeping  of  a  Chester 
cemetery. 

Do  we  not  feel  specially  drawn  out  in  heart  towards  the 
men  of  other  days  who  have  left  behind  them  works  calcu- 
lated to  bless  our  souls  ?  Patriots  who  have  bled  for  us  or 
physicians  who  have  soothed  our  pains  by  their  discoveries 
we  revere;  but  the  men  whose  writings  make  the  Bible 

flainer,  and  help  us  in  our  spiritual  aspirations  are  specially 
>ved.   In  this  pantheon  Matthew  Henry  occupies  an  emi- 
nent place. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Regeneration:  Its  Conditions  and  MetJiods,  By  Robert  Craig, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Evangelical  Union 
Theological  Hall;  and  Pastor  of  Richmond  Congregational 
Church,  Salford,  Manchester.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  «fe 
Co.  Manchester:  Tubbs  <&  Brook.  Glasgow:  Thomas  D. 
Morison.    Pj).  211. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  evangelical  and  practical  works  which 
are  now  being  brought  out  by  Mr.  Moiison,  Publisher,  8  Bath 
Street.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  book  being  issued  in  Glasgow  on 
R^;eneration  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  William  Anderson's 
somewhat  celebrated  treatise  on  that  subject,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Professor  Craig's  "  Essay,"  as  might  be  expected,  is 
dififerent  in  structure  and  in  style  from  that  remarkably  luminous 
and  impressive  volume,  and,  if  it  has  not  all  its  excellencies,  it 
certainly  has  excellencies  of  its  own.  In  its  thirteen  chapters  a 
wide  field  is  traversed,  full  justice  being  done  to  the  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration — a  topic  which,  although 
more  appropriate  for  Mr.  Craig's  new  congregation  in  the  south 
than  for  his  old  one  in  Glasgow,  is  oertunly  not  without  its 
interest  for  us  in  the  north.  The  Professor  shows  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  patristic  literattue  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  may  say  that  his  able  treatment  of  this  department  of  his 
worky  as  well  as  of  what  he  calls  the  "  moral  method,"  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  most  characteristic  and  distinguishing  features  of 
the  volume.  As  to  the  latter  chapter,  namely,  that  headed  "  The 
Moral,"  with  a  liberality  of  spirit  that  does  him  credit.  Professor 
Craig  admits  that  he  cannot  regard  earnest  Unitarians  as  being 
outside  the  pale  of  salvation ;  however  much  he  may  regret  the 
fact  that  they  have  failed  through  the  prepossessions  of  early  educa- 
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tion  to  reoeivo  into  libieir  hearts  the  full  moral  foroe  of  the  Go^mI 
ag  we  underBtand  it.  Another  notable  thing  in  the  hoolc,  aiid 
one  for  whiph  we  ot  the  JBvengelioaJi  Union  should  be  grateful  to 
the  audiOTy  is  the  {Nrominence  whiob  he  give«i  to  the  fact  thal^ 
although  the  work  of  the  Spirit  be  reaistible,  it  is  real  and  super- 
natural. This  truth  he  iterates  ajid  reiterates,  and  illustrates  again 
and  again  from  his  first  chapter  to  his  last.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  shows  clearly  that  on  the  human  side  of  the  subject 
tbe  soul  is  regenerated  by  the  faith  of  the  truth ;  although  we 
would  have  liked  that  our  author  had  introduced  into  one  of  bis 
frequent  references  to  this  part  of  the  doctrine  one  dear  and 
deliberate  statement  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
(which  he  was  well  able  to  do),  making  it  plain  to  his  readers 
how  it  is  that  the  love  of  Jehovah  melts  the  hard  heart  of  man, 
and  causes  the  newly  liberated  affections  of  the  sinner  to  ran  out 
in  a  current  of  love  and  of  holy  obedience. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  Professor  Craig  was  pastor,  for  twelve 
years,  of  an  Evangelical  Union  Churdh ;  for  he  enriches  his  book 
with  narratives  of  conversions  which  had  been  given  at  successive 
chureh  meetings — of  course,  without  mentioning  names — ^an  account 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  with  much  diligence  and  method 
The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  numerous  /quotations  from 
the  best  treasures  of  theological  and  general  literature.  It  there- 
fore will  be  as  appropriate  for  the  student  of  divinity  as  for  the 
intelligent  layman,  or  the  anxious  inquirer  after  salvation.  The 
authors  well  known  metaphysical  ability  is  displayed  in  tbe 
tiwtise.  We  thank  him  for  the  light  he  has  cast  upon  tbe 
subject  of  Regeneration,  as  well  as  on  the  workings  of  the  mind 
generally,  by  what  he  calls  "  the  philosophy  of  the  unoonsoioos.'' 
As  specimens  of  our  author's  style,  we  give  the  following  brief, 
but  beautiful  passages,  r^;retting  that  we  have  no  room  for  other 
eidimets  which  we  had  marked 

^The  passage  of  Scripture  may  have  been  for^ten ;  the  verse  of  the 
hymn,  or  the  remarks  of  the  friend,  may  have  ahpped  from  the  memory. 
Bat  just  as  we  infer  that  shins  seen  in  a  dry  dock  have  not  drc^iped 
down  from  the  sky,  but  have  oeen  floated  into  the  position  they  oocupy 
by  one  channel,  and  through  the  same  gateway  btf  ore  the  tide  ebbea ; 
so  in  like  manner  do  we  conclude^  that  every  one  having  peace  with 
Qod,  who  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesu^  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  trutii  through  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life." 

Again,  at  page  164,  we  have  the  following : — 

"  In  Begeneration  there  may  be  preparatory  proceaaes  of  thooght  and 
feeling  goin^  on  for  honrs^  day^  months,  years-— of  whidi  the  suhjeet 
msjr  KM>vr  httle.  The  means  emnloyed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  biji^ 
about  tbe  new-birth  may  not  be  obsc^cd.  We  can  see  the  bud  for  the 
next  Spring  when  the  leaves  fall  in  Autumn ;  but  the  processes  of 
development  are  all  latent.  The  germ  of  life  is  protected  by 
seed^  gammed  so  as  to  protect  the  tender  fibies  from  the  cold.  "Whem 
the  sunshine  warms  the  mt,  the  buds  expand,  there  is  new  life  hi  efsry 
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bnUkch ;  the  gre«D  le<ives  and  bright  flowers  give  evidence  that  the 
Dreparatory  work  ot  the  former  gammer  has  not  been  in  vain.  But  a 
oastj  observer  might  conclude  that  the  new  life  was  a  sudden  outburst 
of  beauty  from  dead  wood,  from  trees  which  in  winter  seemed  without 
life,  without  leaves,  without  a  fringe  of  green  on  the  dark  bark.'' 

We  hope  that  the  publisher  will  be  encouraged  by  the  sale  of 
this  handy  and  handsome  little  book,  to  proceed  with  the  issue  of 
the  rest  of  the  series  which  he  has  advertised. 

The  ffeavenly  Vidon:  Moaes  and  BcUaam:  Sermons  preached  in 
Union  UrUted  Preehyterian  Chwrdi,  Broughty-ferry^  on  Sabbath, 
the  2nd  February,  1879.  By  the  Rbv.  William  Gbaham,  D.D., 
LirerpooL    London :  Hodder  k  Stoughton.  1879. 

We  have  heard  Dr.  Graham  of  Liverpool  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
great  wit.  Lxdeed,  we  have  ourselves  held  our  sides  when  reading 
the  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  his  speeches.  The  two  sermons 
before  us,  preached  at  BrOVighty-ferry  after  the  sudden  death  of  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  the  U.P.  minister  of  that  town,  show  that  in 
the  author's  case^  as  in  that  of  other  men  of  genius,  great  tender- 
ness of  feeling  generally  accompanies  great  humour.  The 
discourses  reveal  that  the  author  is  also  a  well-read  man.  We 
would  describe  his  eloquence  as  of  the  direct  and  abbreviated  type. 
No  words  are  wasted.  The  effect  lies  in  the  power  of  the  thought 
more  than  in  that  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  We 
were  the  more  interested  in  the  narrative  which  is  appended  to 
the  funeral  sermon  proper,  by  observing  that  just  as  the  deceased 
lady  was  dying  her  countenance  assumed  a  radiant  and  semi- 
glorified  aspect— a  phenomenon  of  which  we  have  repeatedly 
heard  in  our  own  pastoral  experience,  and  which  confirms  us  in 
our  belief  that  the  splendours  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  some- 
times made  manifest  to  those  who  are  just  about  to  leave  the 
clayey  tabernacle. 

Qoepei  Songs,  amd  otlier  Poetical  Pieces,  By  William  T. 
M'AvsLANB,  author  of  Prayer^  Pa/rdon,  a/nd  Peace,  kc.  Glas- 
gow :  Charles  Glass  A  Co.,  85  Maxwell  Street. 

Mr.  M'Auslake  has  been  familiarly  known,  for  many  years,  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  as  the  author  of  several  useful  Gospel 
treatises ;  but  he  now  appears  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  a  sacred  poet  We  recoUect  being  struck  with  the  excellence 
of  one  of  his  pieces  on  the  death  of  a  child,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Logan's  Words  of  Comfort;  and  we  now  find  that  q\j±  author 
has  been  an  earnest  versifier  since  his  boyhood.  We  like 
best  the  New  Tear's  Hymn  on  the  Flight  of  Time,  "Bessie's 
Gone,"  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Young  Friend,"  "  Home  and  Wife," 
and  "A  Mother's  Love" — the  two  latter  having  been  already 
appended  to  published  discourses  by  the  author's  brother.  Rev. 
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Dr.  Alex.  M'Auslane  of  Finsbuiy  Chapel,  London.  Besides 
tbese,  there  are  many  of  the  pieces  throughout  the  volume  (of 
which  the  first,  on  Acceptance  in  Christ,"  mav  be  taken  as  a 
sample)  which,  apart  from  the  question  of  poetical  merit,  are 
calculated  to  be  h^^hly  useful,  either  as  sung  or  read,  in  the  way 
of  bringing  inquirers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

The  Drink  Problem,  An  Inductive  Inquiry  by  Mr.  James 
Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  our  most  esteemed  contributors. 
The  alternative  questions  which  Mr.  Watson  sets  himself  to 
answer  are  these :  Does  the  wide-spread  woe  experienced  in  this 
country  from  strong  drink  result  from  the  general  use  of  a  good 
thing?  Or  does  it  result  from  the  general  use  of  a  bad  thmg) 
With  all  the  deliberateness  and  exhaustiveness  of  style  and  treat- 
ment, which  generally  characterise  the  productions  of  his  pen,  Mr. 
Watson  answers  the  first  of  these  questions  in  the  negative,  and 
the  second  in  the  affirmative. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  REV.  DAVID  THOMAS,  D.D., 
Editor  of  the  HomiUst,  and  Author  of  Commentary  on  MatUtew,  &c.,  &c 

We  coimt  it  quite  a  privilege  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  call 
attention  to  the  Testimonial  and  written  Address  which  are  both 
to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  of  Clapham,  London,  during  the 
autumnal  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Cardiff*. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1844  we  remember  hearing  a  gentleman 
from  London,  in  the  town  of  Falkirk,  say,  My  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas,  has  begun  to  print  his  sermons  in  a  little  monthly 
magazine."  That  was  the  modest  commencement  of  the  IIomiliBt, 
which  has  kept  on  its  way  during  all  these  thirty-five  years ;  and 
most  assuredly  the  man  who  has  grown  venerable  and  grey  in 
the  work  of  touching  and  opening  springs  of  thought,  which  are 
now  refreshing  immortal  souls  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  deserves 
some  recognition  before  he  passes  away  from  this  lower  scene  of 
things.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  Dr.  Thomas'  chief  qualifications 
as  a  Christian  thinker  and  writer;  for  these  were  admirably 
stated  by  our  gifted  contributor,  the  Rev.  George  Cron  of  Belfast, 
in  his  review  of  the  Doctor's  latest  work  On  the  Book  of  Job,  in  our 
June  number.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  yet  contributed  to  the  Testimonial  Fund  that  they 
are  still  in  time,  and  that  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Brown,  of  Kings- 
land  House,  Bristol,  will  be  happy  to  receive  their  names  and 
add  their  autograph  signatures  to  the  address  on  vellum,  which 
is  to  be  presented  next  month  to  Dr.  Thomas. 
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THE  LIFE  AND   LAROURS  OF  THE   LATE   REV.  NORMAN 
MACLEOD,  O.D.,  OF  THE  BARONY  PARISH,  GLASGOW.* 

It  is  a  year  or  two  since  the  memoirs  of  Norman  Macleod 
were  riven  to  the  public,  from  the  pen  of  his  brother 
Donald,  an  esteemed  minister  in  Glasgow,  as  to  whom  it 
may  be  enough  to  say,  in  a  sentence,  t£at  he  has  done  his 
work  with  singular  felicity  and  success — certainly^  not 

Cshing  himself  unduly  forward,  as  manv  biographers 
ve  done,  but  content  to  be  hidden  if  only  the  hero  ot 
his  tale  and  his  God  be  magnified.  Not  having  had  the 
c^portunity  of  looking  into  these  two  volumes  till  recently, 
it  has  struck  us  that  even  yet  it  might  not  be  too  late  to 
give  a  digest  of  our  distinraished  citizen's  life,  and  a  few 
ccmcluding  remarks  upon  uie  main  points  of  his  character 
and  career. 

Norman  Macleod  was  bom  in  Campbeltown,  in  1812, 
in  which  town  his  father,  of  the  same  name  as  himself,  and 
also  an  eminent  and  useful  man,  was  parish  minister.  Young 
Norman's  boyhood  was  spent  in  that  seaport  town ;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  acquired  that  wonderful  knowledge  of 
aldpping  and  the  habits  of  sailors  which  he  has  introduced 
with  so  much  ability  into  his  somewhat  celebrated  tale— 
''The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son.*"  In  the  year  1825,  his 
&ther  was  promoted  to  the  parish  church  of  Campsie,  ten 
miles  from  Glasgow,  and  soon  after,  young  Norman  was 
sent  in  to  our  Uniyersity,  winter  after  winter,  to  study. 

*  Read  bv  the  Editor  at  the  openingof  the  literary  Institate  connected 
mHi  his  Church,  on  30th  October,  1879,  bat  composed  alao  with  a  view  to 
iswrtion  in  this  Magaiina.' 
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He  was  not  a  prize-taker  at  college.  Not  that  he  was  idle, 
but  that,  like  John  Eadie,  whose  life  we  reviewed  a  year 
ago,  he  had  begun  to  study  in  a  way  of  his  own.  He  had 
early  conceived  a  passion  for  literature  in  general,  and  was 
celebrated  amons  his  fellow-students  for'  having  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  poetical  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley  than  any  of  them  possessed.  In  fact, 
his  old  fellow-student.  Principal  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrews, 
remarks  that  if  ever,  after  Norman  Hacleod's  public  life 
began,  he  saw  a  speech  in  the  newspapers  with  quotations 
in  it  from  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  with  "  applause  "  every 
here  and  there,  he  was  sure  it  was  his  old  college  friend's, 
even  before  he  noted  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  the 
address.  As  a  boy  and  youth,  the  future  minister  of  the 
Barony  was  full  of  rollicking  fun,  and  was  such  a  mimic 
that  his  father  was  under  the  necessity  of  solemnly  for- 
bidding such  displays  as  had  almost  hurt  with  laughter  the 
guests  of  the  Campsie  Manse,  when  at  any  time  he  came 
out  from  college  on  the  Saturday  nights.  But  this  was  the 
very  quality  which  afterwards  made  him  such  a  favourite 
on  the  public  platforms  on  which  he  appeared — ^happily 
modified,  of  course,  with  the  salt  of  godly  earnestness. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Macleod's  student  life,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  came  to  Glasgow  to  be  installed  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University.  The  speech  which  the  youthful 
student  delivered  at  the  Peel  Banquet,  before  3,500  hearera, 
revealed  his  oratorical  powers,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  the 
splendid  gifts  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  attract- 
ing as  he  did,  even  then,  the  notice  of  the  great  guest  of 
tiie  evening,  and  drawing  forth  his  prophecy  of  the 
speaker's  future  renown. 

Norman  Macleod  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh, 
and  received  not  a  little  of  that  inspiration  and  zeal  which 
ever  afterwards  characterized  him  by  coming  into  contact 
with  such  a  man  as  the  fervid  and  eloquent  Thomas  Chalmers 
— especially  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  at  home  and  the 
heatnens  abroad.  An  event  which  occurred  in  December, 
1833,  when  he  was  a  divinity  student  at  Edinburgh,  had  an 
important  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career.  I  refer  to 
the  death  of  his  brother  James.  If  he  was  not  exactly 
converted  by  means  of  that  event,  it  exerted  a  most  salutanr 
ajid  sanctifying  influence  upon  his  spiritual  growth.  Sb 
remembered  the  anniversary  of  the  death  in  December  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life,  not  forgetting,  even  when  enjoying 
the  splendid  hospitality  of  Calcutta's  Viceroy,  to  record  in 
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his  diary  the  djrinff  day  of  "  my  dear  James.'*  The  appear- 
ance of  the  beloved  sufferer,  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  him, 
when  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  from  college,  never  left  his 
mind.  '*  The  white  face  and  the  black  hair  on  the  pillow  " 
haunted  him  evermore.  Only  the  mother  and  the  two  sons 
were  in  the  apartment  Young  Norman  was  so  affected 
that  he  knelt  down  and  poured  forth  his  heart  in  prayer. 
That  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  relation  had 
heard  him  pray.  When  he  left  the  room,  the  sinking 
sufferer  remarked, "  Mother,  Norman  will  be  a  good  man  yet. ' 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Macleod 
was  selected  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Preston,  of  Moreby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  whose  father  was 
High  Sheriff  of  that  county  at  the  time.  He  accompanied 
his  young  ward  to  the  little  capital  of  Weimar,  in  Germany, 
where,  by  means  of  the  conversation  and  lectures  of  Dn 
Weissenbom,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  phases  alike 
of  Oerman  faith  and  unbelief.  He  also  learned  court 
manners  at  the  entertainments  given  in  the  palace  of  the 
German  Qrand  Duke,  and  was  thus  prepared  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  higher  court  of  Qreat  Britain,  when  the 
time  would  come. 

Norman  Macleod  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  in  March,  1838 — hia  church  being  close 
to  the  village  of  Newmilns.  He.  remained  there  five  years 
and  a  half,  that  is,  till  December,  1843.  He  crowded  the 
little  church  to  the  door,  and  drew  many  of  the  non-church 
goine  people  to  his  evening  lectures,  and  even  the  infidels 
of  the  town.  A  course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  on 
Geology,  in  a  public  hall,  convinced  the  intelligent  sceptics 
that  he  knew  more  than  they  did,  and  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  with  respect.  Several  of  them,  on  their  dying 
beds,  renounced  their  infidelity,  and  received  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  clergyman,  who  had  been  made  a  blessing  to 
them,  with  joy.  He  used  often  to  tell  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  village  of  Darvel,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  domiciliary  visitation  of  the  parish.  An  aged  woman, 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
village,  although  a  pauper,  was  quite  an  authority  on 
religion  in  the  place.  The  young  minister  found  a  little 
crowd  assembled  in  her  humble  dwelling  to  hear  how  she 
would  receive  him.  Being  very  deaf,  the  worthy  put  her 
iin  trumpet  to  her  ear  and  said,  before  she  would  give  him 
her  hand,  as  the  rest  had  done,  **  Gan^  ower  the  Funda- 
mentals I    Mr.  Macleod  had  to  bawl  the  principal  points 
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of  his  Confession  of  Faith  into  her  ear.  Being  satisfied, 
she  gave  him  her  hand  as  an  Ambassador  of  Christ. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  got  the  hand  twenty-five 
years  after,  at  least  if  he  had  bawled  all  he  believed  about 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Atonement  into  the  tin  trumpet. 

During  his  ministry  at  Loudoun,  the  country  heaved 
with  the  excitement  of  the  Disruption  controversy. 
Norman  Macleod  did  not  follow  his  revered  teacher,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  to  the  extent  of  leaving  with  him  the  church  of 
his  fathers.  He  published  an  amusing  and  clever  pamphlet 
(m  the  subject,  in  the  broad  Scotch  dialect,  entitled  ''A 
Crack  aboot  the  Kirk,  for  Elintra  Folk — a  Conversation 
between  Saunders,  John,  Will,  and  the  Dominie."  It  had 
an  immense  sale,  having  passed  through  eight  editions.  In 
it  he  took  up  the  ground  that,  as  they  had  made  a  bargain 
or  contract  with  the  State,  they  should  not  run  counter  to 
her,  or  go  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  stay  in 
the  church  and  strive  gradually  to  make  her  better.  This 
doctrine,  no  doubt,  was  comforting  to  the  fiesh,  and  allowed 
Norman  Macleod  to  retain  all  the  honour  and  emoluments 
of  a  parish  minister.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  he 
was  no  drone ;  and  while  we  admire  the  heroes  who  left 
the  Church  for  Christ's  and  conscience'  sake,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  a  man  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir  did 
much  to  spiritualize  and  vitalize  the  Erastian  Residuaries. 
He  had  the  ofier  of  several  excellent  parishes  after  the 
Disruption ;  but  he  chose  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  as  a  very 
healthy  situation,  and  one  which  left  him  time  for  study  and 
scope  for  absence  from  home  now  and  then ;  for  the  niture 
Queen's  Chaplain  never  was  exactly  what,  according  to 
Paul,  all  good  women  should  be, a  keeper  at  home." 

He  remained  in  Dalkeith  from  1843  to  1851,  and  besides 
the  ordinary  routine  of  an  earnest  minister's  life,  three 
things  crop  up  in  the  memoir  which  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  first  of  these  was  his  joining  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  when  it  was  formed  in  1845.  He  met  at  the  first 
meeting  in  Birmingham  men  of  all  denominations,  to 
whom  his  large  Christian  heart  overflowed.  Moreover,  he 
spoke  so  admirably  that  he  was  invited  to  London  as  a  re- 
presentative man  to  attend  the  "  May  meetings  " — ^that  is,  the 
anniversaries  of  the  difierent  missionary  and  benevolent 
societies  in  London — ^a  privilege  which  he  enjoyed  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Thus  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  was 
widened ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  speaker  on  Elxeter  Hall 
platform  was  more  acceptable  than  he. 
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A  relation  of  my  own  informed  me  with  what  delight  he 
heard  him  address  an  education  meeting  in  that  hall  about 
the  year  1850.  He  told,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  of  the 
strange  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  the  Highlands  when, 
in  the  first  government  schools,  they  had  to  put  children, 
their  parents,  and  even  their  grandparents  in  the  same  class. 
A  little  boy  was  noticed  to  be  in  tears,  or  as  the  speaker 
said,  to  be  greatmg  one  day,  and  when  asked  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow  he  answered,  I Ve  trapped  my  grandfather  and 
he'll  no  come  doon!"  The  Scotcmnen  present  laughed  im- 
moderately for  a  long  time.  The  story  seemed  to  have  about 
it  the  aroma  of  the  native  heather. 

The  second  prominent  point  was  his  visit  to  America  (also 
in  1845),  and  mainly  to  Canada,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Churches  there  which  wei*e  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland — as  one  of  a  deputation  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
vear.  His  own  ideas  of  life  and  men  were  widened  by  this 
his  first  journey  to  a  great  distance  from  home ;  while  the 
congregations  ia  Caniula  which  had  been  discouraged  by 
hearing  of  the  secession  from  their  mother  Church  of  so  ^reat 
a  body  of  earnest  men,  were  proportionally  cheered  to  listen 
to  the  address  of  so  powerful  a  preacher  and  so  powerful  a 
pleader  in  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  those  who 
nad  stayed  vn. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  journey,  he  mentions  in  his  diary 
that,  one  day,  when  in  a  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  heara 
some  Highland  emigrants  sin^ng  Gaelic  songs  below.  Pre- 
tending^ not  to  know  the  language,  and  speaking  high 
English,  he  asked  what  strange  tongue  they  were  using. 
One  of  them  answered  that  it  was  the  Gaelic  "  Is  it  a  lan- 
guage at  all?" — ^"It's  the  onlv  true  Icmgidge**  "It  is  so 
savage  that  it  should  be  abolished." — It 's  no  you  that  will 
be  fit  to  abolish  it."  "  Let  me  hear  it  again ;  put  a  question 
to  me  in  it"  The  man  asked  him  in  Gaelic, Where  do  yon 
oome  from  ? "  When  he  replied  in  his  own  tongue,  "  I  come 
from  the  Island  of  Skye"  (Thanaig  mis  as  an  Eilean 
Sgianach),  they  exclaimed  in  delight,  "  Oh,  goodness,  he 's  a 
mghlander!" 

The  third  notable  event  that  occurred  during  his  Dalkeith 
ministry  was  the  death  of  Jolm  Macintosh,  of  Geddes,  at 
Cannstadt,  in  Germany,  in  the  early  spring  of  1851.  It  was 
the  biography  of  this  distinguished  and  promising  scholar 
which  &8t  Inrought  Norman  Macleod  into  general  notice  as 
an  author.   He  had  been  a  boarder  in  Uie  house  of  Dr. 
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Madeod,  sen.,  while  his  son  was  a  student  in  Glasgow  col- 
lege; for  the  former  had  by  this  time  been  transferred  to  the 
St.  Columba  Church  in  our  city.  A  close  friendship  had 
begun  then,  which  had  been  increased  and  cemented  by  the 
fact  that  the  minister  of  Dalkeith  was  now  enga^d  to  be 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  lamented  student— the  future 
Mrs.  Macleod,  and  to-day  his  respected  widow.  When  he 
heard  that  his  beloved  John  Macintosh  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, and  was  lying  at  the  gates  of  death,  Norman 
Macleod  hurried  on  to  the  scene,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
tender  and  affecting  than  the  conferences  between  the  friends 
— ^true  love  passages,  I  may  venture  to  call  them — the  love 
greater  than  the  love  of  woman,  even  the  true  love  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  thus  their  sweet  colloquies  ran:  "TeU 
me,  dear  John,  the  secret  of  that  eminent  sanctification 
which  all  your  friends  have  noticed  in  you  of  late."  *'  Draw 
nearer,  IJorman,  and  I'll  try  to  tell  you.  When  I  went 
to  live  at  Tubingen,  the  family  I  boarded  with  always  pro- 
duced the  Bible  cuter  dinner  and  read  a  few  verses,  following 
them  up  with  conversation  and  prayer.  That  did  me 
immense  good.  It  wonderfully  increased  my  nearness  to  God, 
to  talk  to  him  at  mid-day,  as  well  as  morning  and  night" 

In  Dalkeith,  Mr.  Macleod  had  few  intellectual  hearers. 
One  lady  he  thought  would  appreciate  his  favourite  Words- 
worth. So  he  took  down  the  Prelude  to  her  one  day,  and 
read  the  introduction.     What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs. 

H  ? " — "  Well  enough ;  but  how 's  your  sister  ?  How 's 

her  coch  ? "  "  Better,  thank  you ;  but  do  you  like  Words- 
worth ? " — "  I  don 't  know  him.  Is  he  the  sticket  minister 
that  lives  up  Pettigrew's  close  ? "  The  admirer  of  the  Lake 
poets  retirea  disappointed  to  his  manse. 

We  come  now  to  Dr.  Macleod's  third  and  last  charge ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  appointment,  in  1851,  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  was  a  most  important 
step  in  his  life  history,  and  did  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
tributing toward  his  growing  fame  and  influence.  He  was 
thus  placed  in  the  greatest  centre  of  population  in  Scotland, 
and  among  the  teeming  myriads  of  the  working  classes,  in 
whose  midst  he  would  be  able  to  work  out  those  philan- 
thropic schemes  which  had  been  formed  in  embryo  in  his 
large  and  compassionate  heart.  The  income  of  his  new 
charge  also  was  considerable,  being  in  fact  the  largest  in 
Scotland. 

We  had  a  personal  opportunity  of  being  impressed  with 
Norman  Macleod's  power  as  an  orator,  soon  after  his  settle- 
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ment  in  Glasgow,  at  the  soiree  which  w&s  held  in  the  City 
Hall  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw's  attainment  of  his 
jubilee.  His  was,  without  doubt,  the  speech  of  the  evening, 
and  it  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  nis  father,  Binney  of 
London,  Harris  of  St.  John's  Wood  College,  Urwick  of 
Dublin,  and  other  eminent  Nonconformist  leaders.  One 
reference  to  a  debate  which  had  been  held  in  the  hall  a  few 
months  previously  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  The 
discussion  between  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  the  representa- 
tive of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  representative 
of  Secularism,  had  excited  the  community  not  a  little ;  and 
Norman  Macleod  thus  spoke  of  Wardlaw's  work  on 
Miracles,  and  his  other  contributions  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  in  connection  with  that  debate : — "  Sometimes, 
when  we  walk  through  a  fever  ward,  although  we  do  not 
exactly  catch  a  fever,  we  have  a  headache,  and  we  are  glad 
when  we  emerge  to  the  free  and  healthful  breezes  of  the 
wind-swept  street  or  square ;  and  in  like  manner  it  did  us 
good,  after  having  been  annoyed  with  the  unhealthy  outpour- 
mgs  of  defiant  infidelity,  to  come  into  the  presence  of  a  man 
like  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  had  done  so  much  to  establish  the 
Christian  faith,  or  rather  to  reveal  the  immovable  founda- 
tions on  which  it  has  been  established." 

Gradually  the  city  of  Glasgow  began  to  feel  that  a  man 
was  at  work  in  her  midst  to  whom  she  should, be  grateful, 
and  of  whom  she  might  well  be  proud.  The  Barony 
Church  had  fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Black,  the  previous  incumbent ;  but  it  soon  began  to  revive 
and  pulsate  with  power  under  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod's 
fervent  zeal.  From  the  first  (so  great  was  the  fame  of  his 
pulpit  oratory),  the  large  church  was  crowded,  passages  and 
all.  He  divided  the  members  of  his  congregation  into 
twelve  districts,  with  their  elders  and  deacons.  A  tea 
meeting  was  held  in  each  district  once  a  year,  which  he 
attended,  and  at  which  he  entered  into  frank  and  friendly 
conversation  with  those  who  were  present.  Then  Savings 
Banks  were  established  for  the  working  classes  of  the  wide 
parish,  and  evening  classes  opened  for  those  who  could  not 
read  and  write ;  and  it  was  both  affecting  and  encouraging 
to  see  how  full  grown  men,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
of  a  night,  would  learn  to  make  strokes  and  whips  with  the 

Een,  who  had  all  day  been  whipping  their  horses,  and  might 
ave  been  whipping  their  wives,  if  they  had  not  been 
brought  under  such  salutary  influences!  To  all  these 
agencies  were  added,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Sabbath 
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evening  sermons  to  tlie  working  dasses,  in  their  week  day 
dothes.  He  had  tried  the  same  phin,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
his  first  parish  in  Loudoun ;  but  now  he  attempted  it  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  eminent  success.  None  were  admitted 
but  those  who  were  poorly  attired.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  in  oider  to  gain  admission,  was  com- 
pelled to  doff  her  bonnet  and  enter  in  a  servant's  garb,  with 
a  shawl  round  her  bare  head.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  in  the  memoir  whidi  had  been  written  by  a  gentle- 
man for  an  English  newspaper.  He  had  been  offered  the 
dress  of  a  dragoon ;  but  he  preferred  the  east  off  dothes  at 
a  coach  builder.  He  was  a&aid  lest  the  elders  at  the  door 
would  turn  him,  as  they  were  turning  not  a  few — and  they 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  rec(^[nized  in  him  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  forenoon.  But 
he  pulled  his  hair  over  his  £m»,  wiped  his  nose  with  the 
sleeve  oi  his  coat  in  the  most  slovenly  manner  possible,  and 
thus  oassed  muster  succestfuUy.  The  Barony  Church  was 
crowded;  but  the  audience  was  quite  different  from  that 
which  had  worshipped  there  throughout  the  day — ^yet  the 
cushions  and  books  had  not  been  removed,  perfect  con- 
fidence being  placed  in  the  evening  audience  by  the  wdin- 
ary  coneregnition.  The  poor  people  had  a  precentor  of  their 
own — ^biind  Peter  from  the  adjdming  Blmd  Asylum,  who 
was  led  up  the  stairs  by  a  boy  before  Dr.  Madeod  himaelf, 
"  big  and  burly,"  entered  the  pulpit.  The  Doctor  gave  out 
the  130th  Psalm ;  but  he  made  so  many  remarks  of  a  con- 
solatory nature  to  the  poor  people  on  what  was  meant  by 
crying  to  Qod  "out  of  the  depths,"  that  Peter,  who  had 
twirled  his  pitch  fork  several  times,  began  to  get  impatient 
At  length  the  Doctor  got  through  his  introductory  observa- 
tions, and,  looking  over  the  piupit,  said,  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, "Now,  Peter,  you  will  rise  and  beein."  Whereupon 
the  old  man  rose,  and,  reading  every  two  fines  with  the  help 
of  the  raised  letters  in  use  among  the  blind,  led  thdr  praises 
most  effisctively.  The  Doctor  followed  with  a  powerful 
expository  discourse  on  the  first  chapter  of  First  Thesaal- 
onians.  The  effect  of  these  services  was  most  encoura^ring 
to  him  who  had  planned  them.  When  he  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  the  Lord's  Supper  at  a  separate  table  on 
the  Oommunion  Sabbath  to  those  who  desired  it,  as  many  as 
76  came  forward,  57  of  whom  had  never  been  at  the  Lcwd's 
Supper  before.  The  result  of  the  effort  was  the  erection  at 
the  Madeod  Memorial  CSiurch,  where  has  assembled  now 
for  many  years  a  separate  and  prosperous  congregation. 
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Dr.  Macleod,  rLbo,  not  long  after  his  ministry  at  the 
Barony  commenoed,  began  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
an  author.  Among  his  first  publications  were  JJeborah^A 
book  for  servants ;  The  HoTne  School,  on  the  training  of 
children ;  and  ihe  memoirs  of  his  deceased  brother-in-law, 
John  Macintosh,  under  the  title  of  The  Earnest  Sbudefni, 
It  was  while  he  was  writing  tiie  latter  work  that  he  first 
felt  it  to  be  absolutely  neoessaxy  to  rise  early  in  the  morning. 
His  time  had  gradually  been  so  much  broken  in  upon  by  all 
kinds  of  engagements,  and  his  forenoons  especially  occupied 
by  yisitors  at  the  door,  that  he  could  get  nothing  done  in  the 
way  of  literary  work  without  rising  in  tbe  morning.  So  he 
made  an  effort  to  get  into  his  study  at  that  hour ;  and  lie 
describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  as  bein^  "immensely 
eocky  "  because,  for  seyeral  mornings  successively,  he  had  sat 
down  at  his  desk,  after  early  devotions,  at  that  hour.  With 
his  study  curtains  down,  his  gas  lighted,  his  coffee  hot  on  the 
hob,  he,  morning  after  morning,  made  a  splendid  start ;  and 
when  wi  o'clock  came  and  the  thud  of  a  ffreat  steam-hammer 
down  at  the  Stobcross  shipbuilding  yaras  was  responded  to 
by  thousands  of  hammers,  the  Imid  working  man  in  the 
study  felt  a  sympathy  with  the  hard  working  men  at  tbe 
ship,  and  bravely  and  deftly  wielded  his  pen  as  they  were 
wielding  their  hammers. 

The  memoir  of  his  beloved  Macintosh,  or  as  he  often  fam- 
iliarly calls  him,  dear  John,"  was  truly  undertaken  con 
amore.  He  writes  the  publisher,  when  he  sends  him  the  last 
riieets,  that  he  had  wept  profusdy  as  he  wrote  them — that 
he  had  lived  over  again  the  sad  but  solemn  days  in  the 
deathbed  chamber,  and  had  felt  once  more  the  pang  of  separ- 
atioQ,  as  if,  indeed,  the  death  had  newly  taken  place.  It  so 
happened  that  when  Mrs.  Macleod  and  he  got  the  first  copy 
of  the  work  into  their  hands,  they  were  on  a  visit  to  Qeddes, 
in  Nairnshire — ^the  house  in  which  the  dear  departed  had 
been  reared.  They  prayed  over  the  book  beautifully,  and 
'Opened  it  with  a  solemn  reverence.  It  had  an  immense  sale. 
Afl  John  Mackintosh  had  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  the 


denommation,  as  well  as  among  the  biognupher's  nummras 
firiends  and  admirra^  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  was  about 
the  first  thin^  that  brought  the  widely  severed  churdMS 
together;  and  when  Dr.  Madeod  generously  refused  to 
accept  any  of  the  prooeeds,  bat  sent  £200  to  the  Indian 
Missions  of  the  Free  Church  as  the  net  profit  of  the  work, 
the  reply  that  came  from  Dr.  Tweedie,  the  Geneial 


tiie  members  of  that  large 
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Assembly's  convener,  showed  that  they  had  all  been  tonched 
by  the  graceful  act,  and  that  they  had  felt  a  thrill  of  the 
real  unity  of  all  true  Christians  pass  through  their  entire 
representative  gathering. 

In  the  year  1854,  Norman  Macleod  received  no  small 
accession  of  influence  from  the  notice  which  the  Queen  took 
of  him.  He  was  commanded  to  preach  before  her  at  Bal- 
moral ;  and  it  is  ^uite  plain  that  her  Majesty  liked  him  from 
the  first.  Now,  it  must  be  mentioned  here  that  while  he 
thus  was  enabled  to  eclipse  in  one  respect  by  royal  recognition 
such  men  as  Candlish,  Guthrie,  and  Buchanan,  it  is  greatly 
to  their  credit  that  it  was  their  conscientious  convictions, 
and  the  noble  way  in  which  they  acted  them  out,  that 
deprived  them  of  the  honour.  Thus,  as  sufierers  for  con- 
science' sake  here,  these  men  really  are  greater  than  Macleod, 
and  will  shine  out  as  greater  on  the  page  of  future  ecclesi- 
astical history.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
Queen's  patronage  and  smiles  being  confined  within  the 
circle  of  one  of  the  Scottish  denominations  that  is  helping  to 
fan  the  flame  of  the  Disestablishment  agitation,  and  is  one 
of  the  factors  which  may  yet  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  institution. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Norman  Macleod  was 

aualified  to  play  the  part  of  a  courtier-clergyman  better 
lan  any  of  the  men  whom  we  have  named.  His  early 
training  at  the  little  court  of  the  Duchy  of  Weimar,  already 
referred  to,  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  his  natural  banhommie 
helped  him  greatly  ;  while  his  large  hearted  sympathy  witii 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  perfected  the  pile  of  re- 
quirements. For  we  find  from  nis  own  account  of  the 
matter,  that  it  was  his  sympathy  with  the  Queen  and  her 
Consort  in  what  he  calls  "  the  trying  position  which  they 
required  to  occupy  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation"  that 
enabled  him  to  preach  to  her  and  to  pray  for  her  as  he  did 
on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance  at  Balmoral.  He  has  left 
in  his  diary  an  account  of  his  experience  on  that  occasion* 
When  the  Queen's  command  to  appear  before  her  reached 
him  in  Glasgow  on  a  Thursday  night,  he  was  a  good  deal 
exercised  in  mind,  because  he  bad  announced  the  re-opening 
of  his  church,  after  extensive  repairs,  for  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. Hastily  finding  a  substitute  notwithstanding,  he 
hurried  northwards  on  the  Friday,  putting  into  his  bag  some  of 
his  most  elaborately  written  discourses.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  however,  a  great  conflict  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  selection  he  should  make.   He  determined  ultimately 
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to  preach  without  notes  altogether,  and  to  give  a  practical 
sermon  on  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,"  which  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  Queen  and 
those  who  heard  him.  This  discourse,  which  had  never  been 
fully  written  out,  he  had  preached  several  times  before,  and 
it  had  "  found  souls,"  as  he  says,  that  is,  had  answered  their 
questionings  and  met  their  necessities.  The  result  proved 
tiiat  he  was  right  in  his  selection.  The  entry  in  the  Queen's 
own  diarv,  as  published  in  the  book  entitled,  Our  Life  i/n 
the  Higrdanda,  shows  how  much  she  was  pleased  and 
profited.  Thereafter,  Dr.  Macleod  (for  he  had  now  been 
made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Glasgow  University),  became  a 
regular  visitor  at  Balmoral,  preaching  before  her  Majesty 
generally  twice  a  year,  that  is,  both  on  the  occasion  of  her 
summer  and  her  autumnal  visit.  Indeed,  more  than  any  of 
her  other  chaplains,  he  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
privileged  position  of  a  friend.  When  Prince  Albert  died 
he  was  sent  for  to  Windsor  to  comfort  the  bereaved 
Sovereign.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
specially  besought  his  consolation  and  advice.  As  years 
roll  on  he  is  invited  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  house  at  Aber- 

SJdie,  as  well  as  to  the  Queen's.  The  lamented  Duchess  of 
esse  Darmstadt  is  staying  there  with  her  children.  He 
gives  the  infant  such  a  hobUe  that  it  crows  with  delight  and 
wants  another !  One  thing,  however,  he  did  to  please  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  few  earnest  ministers  would  have 
done.  The  Prince  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  at  Dunrobin 
Castle,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  seat,  near  Golspie,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  on  a  Thursday  night.  He  left  Glasgow  on 
Thursday  morning,  sat  up  with  the  party  till  3  A.M.,  then 
travelled  back  to  Glasgow  on  Friday,  and  preached  on 
Sabbath  in  the  Barony.  Few  men,  we  repeat,  could  have 
done  it.  No  doubt  Dr.  Macleod  would  study  his  sermons  on 
the  journey ;  and  perhaps  he  thought  that  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  a  good  influence  over  the  mind  of  Britain's  future 
king  by  accepting  his  invitation. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  Sabbath  Con- 
troversy in  which  Dr.  Macleod  became  involved  in  1865. 
Some  excitement  had  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  railway  trains  and  other 
forms  of  what  was  considered  Sabbath  desecration ;  and  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  had  ordered  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  subject  to  be  read  by  all  the  ministers  within  her 
bounds,  in  which  reasons  for  Sabbath  observance  were 
introduced  with  which  he  did  not  agree,  he  felt  called 
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upon  to  express  his  dissent,  first,  to  the  members  of  his 
<x>ngregation,  and  then  to  the  members  of  Presbyteir  at 
their  monthly  meeting.  Immense  excitement  followed  the 
delivery  of  that  address  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
denied  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  binding  upon 
us  as  it  had  been  binding  upon  the  Jews.  He  maintained 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  had  been  intended  by  Qod 
for  the  Jews  only  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  not  for  mankind  as 
a  whole — that,  therefore,  the  rigid  Sabbath  law  was  not 
binding  upon  us  as  it  had  been  on  them,  and  that  coa- 
Bequently  all  these  minute  regulations  against  Sunday 
trains  and  omnibuses  were  completely  beside  the  marx, 
suiting  rather  the  bondage  of  Judaism  than  the  freedom 
of  Christianity.  That  a  Queen's  Chaplain  and  an  eloquent 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  not  only  seem 
to  do  away  with  the  Scottish  Sabbath,  but  even  with 
the  foundations  of  morality  themselves,  hj  declaring  the 
transitoriness  of  the  force  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  many  looked  upon  as  being  identical  with  the  moral 
law  itself,  was  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  phenomenon 
fK>  remarkable  that  perhaps  the  sensation  caused  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  consternation  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  since  Dr.  Macleod's  speech  in  the 
Presbytery  occupied  upwards  of  three  hours,  the  reporters 
gave  in  the  newspapers  next  day  only  the  destructive  part 
of  the  address,  in  which  he  assailed  the  common  view  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  had  no  room  for  the  construc- 
tive part  of  the  argument,  in  which  he  based  all  morality 
on  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  conscience  Ood  has  given  us,  and  rested  the 
ground  we  had  for  observing  the  Lond's  Day  with  a 
wider  margin  of  freedom  than  the  Hebrews  knew,  on  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Chris- 
tian (march.  A  terriUe  outcry  was  raised  against  the  poor 
Doctor.  He  was  denounced  as  not  only  a  heretic,  but  even 
an  infidel,  under  a  thin  disguise,  by  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  pulpit  Men  passed  him  without  recognition  who  had 
been  his  friends  before ;  a  Free  Church  minister  withdrew 
his  name  from  a  programme  of  anniversary  services  because 
he  was  to  take  part  in  them;  and  even  one  embittered 
divine  hissed  him  as  he  passed  along  the  public  streei. 
The  Ftesbytery  of  Glasgow,  moreover,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  instituting  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against 
their  most  distinguished  member ;  and,  for  several  monthB» 
it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  Church  ^ 
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Scotland.  Matters  were  mended  a  little  when  he  published 
his  speech  in  full,  with  explanatory  notes.  His  brethren^ 
and  we  public  too,  then  saw  that  he  still  averred  that  one 
day  in  seven  should  be  givra  to  Qod,  although  not  hedged 
about  with  Judaic  restrictions ;  and  that  he  found  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  better  code  of  laws  in  the  New  Testament 
than  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Pentateuch  afforded. 
The  Presbytery,  however,  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  rebuke  and  admonition  upon  him,  ta 
which  he  rather  facilely  submitted,  being  evidently  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  awkward  position  into  which  he  had 
brought  himself,  and  remarking,  with  a  smile,  that  ''he 
would  show  the  extract  to  his  son  some  day,  as  a  curioua 
fossil  and  relic  of  the  past ! " 

When  we  review  mentally  the  position  which  Dr 
Macleod  took  up  on  this  occasion,  wnile  admitting  that 
his  representation  was  correct  that  the  Christian  Sabbath 
was  not  to  be  observed  with  Hebrew  rigidity,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  advanced  character  of  the  dispensation, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  he  went  decidedly  too  far  in 
declaring  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  intended 
only  for  the  Jews.  The  frame  or  setting  of  the  picture 
might  be  Jewish ;  but  the  magnificent  "  ten  words  "  them- 
selves were  evidently  meant  for  mankind.  This  we  think 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  Christ  referred  the  young  ruler  to  the 
commandments  (Matt,  xix,  17);  and  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Romans,  manifestly  understands  that  the  Decalogue  ia 
still  binding  as  a  rule  of  life,  although  it  cannot  of  itself 
justify  and  save.  (Rom.  xiii,  9.  See  also  Eph.  vi,  2.)  We 
are  not  surprised,  then,  that  Dr.  Macleod's  somewhat  rash 
representation  shocked  his  fellow-countrymen  a  little,  and 
led  them  to  look  upon  him  as  being  more  unsound  than  he 
really  was — at  any  rate  till  his  explanatory  statement  was 
issued. 

We  have  to  make  a  similar  remark  concerning  his  views 
on  the  Atonement  and  affiliated  topics.  Although  it  is 
tolerably  plain  from  his  diary  and  notes  of  his  sermons  that» 
when  he  Degan  his  pastoral  career,  he  held  the  ordinary, 


Atonement,  as  years  rolled  on  he  became  more  and  more 
enamoured  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  Mauritian 
▼iew.  That  aspect  of  the  scheme  of  grace  has  also  been 
very  commonly  coupled  with  the  name  of  John  Macleod 
Campbell,  formerly  of  Row,  Dumbartonshire,  and  after  his 


called  the  orthodox,  view  of  tha 
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deposition  from  the  ministry  there,  resident  in  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  Dr.  Macleod's  cousin;  and  we  are 
informed  in  the  memoir  that,  every  Saturday,  Norman 
Macleod  walked  to  the  Crow  Road, 'Partick,  where  John 
Campbell  lived,  and  had  a  walk  with  him  into  the  country. 
During  their  walk  they  talked  theology  all  the  road,  the 
Barony  minister  reverentially  listening  to  his  cousin's  heart- 
felt outpourings ;  for  he  looked  up  to  him  as  Plato  looked  up 
to  Socrates.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that^ 
when  Dr.  Campbell's  book  on  the  Atonement  was  published 
in  1858,  Dr.  Macleod  fully  accepted  it  as  the  confession  of 
his  faith  on  that  most  momentous  subject.  He  discarded 
altogether  its  judicial  or  propitiatory  aspect,  and  repre- 
sented it  thenceforth  solely  as  an  expression  of  the  divine 
love,  and  as  the  means  of  moving  mightily  the  heart  of 
man — ^yet,  of  course,  holding  firmly  and  lovingly  by  the 
divinity  as  well  as  the  brotherhood  of  Emmanuel.  In  this 
view,  also,  we  think  him  decidedly  onesided — ^although  not  a 
few  devout  men  now  abet  the  representation — ^because  many 
expressions  in  Paul's  epistles  must  be  twisted  out  of  their 
natural  meaning  before  they  can  be  made  to  square  with  it, 
as  well  as  the  entire  argument  in  his  letters  to  the  Romans 
and  Oalatians,  not  to  speak  of  the  apostle  John's  favourite 
expression,  "the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Manifestly, 
also,  the  ancient  sacrifices  taught  the  substitution  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty. 

As  to  the  world  wide  views  on  the  grace  of  Qod  which 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union  have 
been  honoured  to  maintain.  Dr.  Macleod  received  them  as 
true  and  Scriptural  at  an  early  part  of  his  career.  He 
scorned  all  unconditional  limitation  as  being  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  God.  His  man  servant  told  that  one 
Sabbath,  when  he  had  driven  his  master  to  Kilmarnock, 
where  he  had  been  announced  to  preach,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  going  to  hear  him,  as  he  wished  to  hear  Mr. 
Morison,  about  whom  so  much  was  being  said.  "By  all 
means  go  to  hear  him,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  he  seems  to  be  a 
true  servant  of  God." 

It  was  surprising  how  suddenly  Dr.  Macleod  emerged  out  of 
the  unpopularity  which  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  question  had 
brought  about  into  greater  fame  than  ever.  What  helped 
to  pi*oduce  this  change  was  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  India 
between  November  1867  and  April  1868.  He  went  otit  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  missions  in  general,  and  their  own  in  particular. 
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He  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm  at  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  indeed  throughout  his  entire  route. 
It  was  found  that  no  other  man  living  could  have  so 
attached  to  himself  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, both  native  and  Anglo-Indian,  from  the  Governor- 
General  down  to  the  humblest  soldier,  as  well  as  those  of 
Christian  missionaries  of  all  denominations.  His  remarkable 
power  of  drawing  out  and  condensing  information  surprised 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  him ;  his  speeches,  sparkline 
with  wit  and  humour,  delighted  those  who  had  only  beard 
of  him  but  had  never  seen  him ;  yet  his  sermons  were  more 
wonderful  still  They  who  heard  him  felt  as  if  he  knew  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  their  hearts ;  for  whether  he  opened  up 
positively  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  Gospel  of  God's 
love,  or  replied  to  the  objections  urged  by  modern  doubters 
against  the  Christian  faith,  ho  seemed  to  leave  such  an  im- 
pression of  the  reality  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  the  earth 
and  continued  sympathy  with  man,  as  they  never  had 
experienced  before.  The  fatigue,  however,  which  the  Doctor 
underwent  during  this  journey  in  a  hot  climate,  proved  too 
much  for  him;  and  he  was  compelled  to  bring  his  visit 
abruptly  to  a  close,  by  medical  advice,  leaving  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Watson,  of  Dundee,  to  finish  the  -missionary  expedition 
as  best  he  might.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  visit  to  India 
has  as  yet  borne  any  remarkable  fruits.  Dr.  Macleod's  great 
aim  was  to  try  to  induce  Christians  of  all  denominations  to 
sink  their  differences  on  the  mission  field,  in  view  of  the 
common  enemies,  Hindooism  and  Mohammedism.  He  found 
it  easier,  however,  to  sketch  the  programme  of  his  revised 
Church  of  India  on  paper  than  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  or 
rather  to  ^et  other  people  persuaded  to  join  him  in  what 
ihey  considered  to  be  his  impracticable  measures.  The  dis- 
appointment he  felt  at  this  comparative  failure  of  his  pet 
scheme  reacted  unfavourably  on  his  health,  and  all  the  more 
that  he  had  never  fairly  recovered  in  his  body  from  the 
effects  of  the  attack  which  caused  him  to  hurry  home  from 
India. 

We  should,  perhaps,  have  noticed  sooner  the  great 
increase  of  labour  that  devolved  upon  him  when  he  became 
editor  of  Oood  Words,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  fame 
which  that  editorship  brought  him.  The  magazine  actually 
mounted  up  to  an  average  circulation  of  120,000  copies  per 
month,  so  that  his  name  was  thus  carried  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  His  reputation  also  was  wafted  as  widely ;  for  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  magazine  was  found  in  his  own  con- 
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tributions.  The  stories  of  "  Wee  Davie,"  the Old  Lieutenant 
and  his  Son,"  and  the  "  Starling,"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  monthly,  gave  him  a  hi^h  place  among  the 
healthy  writers  of  religious  fiction;  'miilst  his  travels  in 
Palestine  in  1864,  and  also  his  Indian  experience,  under  the 
title  of  "  Peeps  at  the  far  East,"  procured  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  authors  of  books  of  foreign 
travel. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  xmder  the  weight  of  all  these 
cares  and  toils  his  constitution  broke  down ;  and  yet  the  end 
came  so  suddenly,  that  we  may  say  all  the  world  wondered 
at  it,  and  noplace  more  so  than  Qlaa^w,  the  city  of  his 
habitation.  He  had  preached  up  till  within  a  fortnight  of 
his  death,  and  had  delivered  a  funeral  discourse  on  the  demise 
of  his  friend,  John  Campbell,  but  a  month  before.  What 
really  ^ntributed  the  last  blow  to  his  Bedling  strength  was 
the  speech  he  had  given  on  behalf  of  India,  in  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  towards  the  close  of  May.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  speech  he  had  ever  delivered ;  but  it  kUled  him. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Qlasgow,  of  effusion  of  blood  from  the 
heart  into  the  pericardium,  on  Sabbath,  16th  June,  1872. 
His  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  our  city  has 
seen,  as  special  representatives  were  present  both  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  while  immortelles 
rested  upon  his  coffin  as  it  was  lowered  into  the  grave  at 
Campsie  from  Prince  Leopold,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  as  well 
as  from  their  mother. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  gather  up  a  few  practical 
remarks  which  are  naturally  suggested  oy  the  lite  which 
has  just  been  sketched. 

1.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  fame.  Norman  Madeod  had 
doubtless  many  natural  and  social  advantages.  He  had 
received  brilliant  parts  from  his  Creator;  and  from  his 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  might  be  said  to 
enjoy  high  social  advantages ;  but  we  maintain  that  if  he 
had  not  been  a  hard  working  man  he  might  never  have  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  ministers,  and  even  of 
Queen's  chaplains.  Let  our  youths,  who  allow  precious  time 
to  slip  away  unheeded,  take  a  lesson  from  this  man,  who 
seeks  his  study  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  who,  if 
ever  he  goes  for  a  holiday  to  Shandon,  or  London,  or 
Glenooe,  has  to  take  200  letters  with  him  to  answer.  In 
fiMst,  his  holidays  amounted  just  to  a  change  and  variation 
of  work.    "  When  was  there  ever  rest  for  him  ?  " 

2.  It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  as  we  dose  the  perusal  of 
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these  two  large  volumes,  that  sfpaMvng  hvmowr  and  de^ 
piety  may  go  ha/nd  vn  hxmd,  since  God  is  the  giver  of  them 
Doth.  Whea  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  went  to 
Inverness,  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  many  of  the  Highlanders  thought  he  was  uncon- 
verted because  he  cracked  so  many  jokes  and  told  so  many 
funny  stories !  Now,  were  Norman  Macleod  to  be  tried  by 
such  a  narrow  standard,  the  same  verdict  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  pronounced  on  him.  He  was  a  clever  carica- 
turist, and  often  he  amused  his  friends  by  odd  and  eccentric 
sketches  drawn  with  his  pen  while  he  would  be  in  the  act 
of  writing  a  letter.  But  on  the  very  next  page  some  remark 
would  reveal  the  deepest  spirituality.  Let  not  these  be 
thought  inconsistent  extremes;  since  the  very  God  who 
wept  through  human  eyes  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
Jerusalem,  gave  the  lark  its  singing  throat,  and  taught  it 
the  delicious  notes  that  delight  the  dwellers  in  the  vale. 

3.  Observe,  also,  that  greai  renovm  and  greed  trials  often 
go  together.  Casual  onlookers  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  man,  who  drew  crowds  to  hear  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  on  whom  his  Sovereign  smiled  as  she  smiled  on 
BO  other,  lived  a  life  much  to  be  envied.  But  as  we  read 
his  biography,  we  are  led  to  change  our  opinion,  when  wo 
find  him  besieged  in  his  own  house  with  visitors,  so  that  he 
does  not  know  where  to  turn  himself;  and  especially  when 
these  terrible  pains  came  upon  him,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
ministry  in  Glasgow  began,  for  which  he  could  do  nothing 
but  roll  on  the  floor  all  night  or  lean  his  tortured  back  over 
the  head  of  a  chair — pains  which  he  thought  neuralgic,  but 
which  were  really  the  beginning  of  the  sore  heart  disease 
that  eventually  cut  him  off.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
we  would  rather  have  our  obscurity  with  peace,  than  renown 
with  such  distress.  Verily,  the  lots  of  men  are  more 
equally  adjusted  than  we  are  ready  at  first  to  suppose. 

4.  Let  us  learn  to  believe  that  tliere  are  good  men  in  all 
ckurches,  and  with  ci^eede  which  some  wovld  call  heterodox. 
We  have  taken  exception  to  some  of  Norman  Macleod's 
positions;  but  we  nevertheless  look  back  upon  him  as  a 
devoted  servant  of  Christ.  If  a  man  holds  the  Bible  to  be 
the  book  of  God,  and  keeps  by  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  cannot  be  far  wrong.  The  Gospel  has 
many  sides,  and  may  be  looked  at  from  many  standpoints ; 
but  the  man  who  bums  with  an  ardent  desire  to  communi- 
cate the  great  fact  to  his  fellow-men  of  God's  love  as  revealed 
in  Christ,  must  have  the  Master's  smile. 

No.  6.  H  VoL 
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5.  Yet  we  confess  that  there  were  fauUs  in  hie  character 
and  manner  of  life  which,  of  course,  he  would  have  been 
better  without.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  with  his 
spiritual  insight  saw  clearly  that  the  Free  Church  had  the 
best  of  the  argument  in  her  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage  ;  but  it  was  more  pleasant  for  flesh  and  blood  to 
keep  by  the  Church  of  the  Government  and  the  Queen. 
Then,  again,  he  knew  in  1865  that  he  had  wandered  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  set  for  him  in  the  Confession  of  Faith; 
and  yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  rebuked  in  the  Presbytery, 
thereby  tacitly  confessing  a  fault  for  having  done  so.  A 
man  of  the  noblest  type  would  have  come  out  from  the  con- 
nection, rejoicing  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
free.  We  are  sorry  also  to  find  that,  in  the  Working  Men's 
Club  Rooms  which  he  established,  he  advocated  the  use  of 
beer  and  tobacco,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  total 
abstinence  movement.  He  lived  freely;  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  for  his  health  if  he  had  been  a 
total  abstainer.  Some  may  think  our  statement  rash;  bat 
we  believe  that  he  would  have  been  living  and  working  to- 
day if  he  had  been  a  teetotaller.  For,  as  Sir  Henry 
Thomson,  the  Queen's  physician,  says,  "There  are  many 
respectable  members  of  society  who  never  were  once  what 
would  be  called  drunk  in  their  lives,  but  who  cut  short  their 
lives  by  ten  or  twenty  yeare  through  what  is  called  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks."  Considering  the 
awful  state  of  our  country  through  drink,  an  ardent 
philanthropist  like  Norman  Macleod  should  have  been  a 
total  abstainer. 

That  is  the  life  which  is  hereby  presented  to  view,  with 
many  excellences  and  some  defects.  The  former — let  them 
be  copied ;  and  the  latter — let  them  be  avoided  by  those 
who  read  these  pages. 


THE  GOSPEL'S  POWER  TO  REGENERATE  SOCIETY.' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends,  at  this  our  annual 
meeting,  which  naturally  suggests  all  our  annual  meetings 
of  the  past,  I  am  sure  that  Gospel  memories  cluster  around 
every  one  here  who  has,  for  any  length  of  time,  been 
connected  with  our  Evangelical  Union,  especially  around 

*  Speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Morton  of  Dalkeith,  at  the  Public 
Soiree  of  the  Conferenoe  of  the  Evangelical  Union  {ue  Cover), 
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those  whose  hair  has  grown  gray  in  her  service.  Those 
memories  link  us  on  to  many  and  varied  experiences 
of  the  past.  Perhaps  to  the  little  chapel  in  the  country, 
where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  dawned  on  your  soul, 
and  where  you  first  felt  the  peace  of  believing ;  perhaps  to 
some  one  who  has  sat  with  you  year  after  year  at  this  very 
meeting,  and  who  has  entered  with  you  into  its  joys,  but 
whose  face  is  seen  no  more,  and  whose  voice  is  no  longer 
heard ;  or  it  may  be  to  blessed  times  of  revival,  when  you 
have  seen  men's  faces  shine  with  a  "  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,"  when  you  have  seen  their  hearts  moved  as  the 
trees  are  moved  by  the  wind,  and  when  you  have  seen 
them  stand  up  and  tell  in  simplicity  of  heart  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  their  souls.  This  meeting  is  the  one 
end  of  a  spiritual  chain,  carrying  us  back  through  all  our 
Gospel  experiences,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  anchor  of  the  soul.  We  are  here  that  those  memories 
may  be  revived,  that  all  the  sympathy  we  have  ever  felt 
with  our  Saviour,  that  all  the  tears  we  have  shed  along 
with  him  over  the  unsaved,  that  all  the  prayers  we  have 
breathed  for  their  deliverance,  and  that  all  the  spring  tides 
of  spiritual  experience  we  have  enjoyed  may  rise  within 
us,  flood  the  snores  of  our  being,  and  enable  us  to  leave 
this  meeting,  saying,  "  we  are  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  power."  In  these  circumstances,  surrounded  by  such 
memories  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  mental  atmos- 
phere, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  circumstances  well 
fitted  to  consider  the  Gospel  as  the  regenerator  of  society. 

My  subject,  you  see,  assumes  that  society  needs  to  be 
regenerated.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up 
your  time  in  showing  that  this  is  the  case,  as  there  is 
abundant  evidence  lying  not  only  around  us,  but  in  us. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
facts  which  are  suflSciently  significant.  A  straw  may  show 
the  direction  of  the  current.  Well,  to  begin  with,  there 
are,  in  this  country  of  ours,  more  than  117,000  persons  who 
are  known  as  habitual  or  professional  criminals — persons 
who  make  their  living  in  no  other  way  than  by  preying  on 
society,  and  whose  names  are  on  a  register.  And  we  are 
informed  on  the  best  authority  that  these  known  profes- 
sionals increase  at  the  rate  of  30,000  annually.  When 
there  is  this  number  of  habitual  criminals,  how  great  must 
be  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  this 
sta^e?  Here,  then,  is  a  huge  mass  of  corrupt  humanity 
which  needs  new  blood,  which  needs  to  be  bom  from 
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above,  which  requires  to  feel  the  reviving  touch  of  Christ. 
But,  again,  we  ai-e  all  familiar  with  the  instrument  called  a 
bayonet — a  civilized  assegai.  I  suppose  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  in  this  country.  Now,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  polished  points?  They  mean  that  man 
has  to  defend  himself  against  man,  that  man  is  afraid  of 
his  brother;  for  a  weapon,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  '*a 
garment  of  fear."  Once  more — to  come  to  another  little 
thing  which  means  much — when  going  home  to-night  you 
may  have  to  pass  through  a  lonely  part  of  the  city.  When 
you  are  oa  the  still  street,  with  nothing  in  your  ear  but 
tho  sound  of  your  own  footfall,  you  may  feel,  at  times,  a 
little  tremor  at  heart  Why  tnis  fear?  There  are  no 
tigers  or  bears  prowling  about  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow 
in  these  days.  The  days  of  such  terrors  are  long  since 
passed  from  our  land.  Why  then  the  trembling?  You 
are  afraid  of  your  brother — of  the  man  who  haA  been 
made  like  you  in  the  image  of  God.  Now,  so  long  as  this 
is  true,  so  long  as  it  can  be  said  that  man  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  man,  that  ''man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
eountless  thousands  mourn,"  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  which  cries  aloud  for  regeneration.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  go  out  to  the  criminsd  class  in  order  to  see  the 
corruption  of  society ;  we  have  but  to  look  inward.  The 
wiser  a  man  becomes  the  less  confidence  he  has  in  his  own 
heart  as  separated  from  Christ,  and  the  deeper  his  sense  ot 
the  truth  of  the  words — "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
Every  man  who  has  a  sympathetic  ear  has  heard  the  "  still, 
Bad  music  of  humanity."  These  are  hard  times  i  How 
many  are  there  in  Glasgow  to-night  who  have  felt  the  road 
long,  and  hard,  and  who  have  sunk  down  under  their 
burden  among  the  dust!  How  many  there  are  who,  to 
use  our  own  expressive  phrase,  have  "  lost  heart ! "  We  all 
know  something  of  this  weariness.  Oh,  blessed  weariness ! 
if  it  would  only  teach  us  that  we  are  poor  and  weak,  and 
unable  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone.  Yes,  we  are 
corrupt.  Society,  apait  from  Christ,  is  unable  to  trust 
her  own  emotions.  Her  soul  is  an  ocean  which  has  lost 
its  salt ;  it  is  boiling  up  abomination  from  its  depths,  and 
reeking  with  corruption. 

Such  is  the  evil;  let  us  turn  to  the  cure,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  Gospel  I  shall  not  attempt  any  theological 
definition  of  the  Gospel.  That  may  appropriately  be  left  to 
our  Theolo^cal  Hall  and  the  Professors.  I  say  ''our" 
Theological  Hall.because  there  I  believe  we  shall  get  as  correct 
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a  definition  as  in  any  hall  in  the  world.  And  I  remember 
that  it  is  not  on  the  shelves  of  the  scientist  or  in  the  cases 
and  corridors  of  the  museum  where  we  find  nature  at  her 
best,  it  is  out  on  the  breezy  hillside,  with  her  voices  in  our 
ears  and  her  glorious  visions  in  our  eyes.  It  is  when  we 
look  on  her  face  as  we  have  known  it  from  childhood.  And 
so  we  shall  look  on  the  Gospel  from  a  simple  and  natural 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  Bible.  Well,  that  is  hardly  definite 
enough  for  an  Evangelical  Unionist.  It  is  the  New 
Testament.  That  is  better,  but  scarcely  the  thing  yet.  It 
is  the  story  told  by  the  four  Evangelists — the  old,  old  story 
of  Jesus  and  his  love.  Aye,  that  will  do.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  it.  Its  golden  threads  have  been  woven  into 
the  web  of  our  lives.  We  have  known  it  from  our  earliest 
days.  It  came  to  us  in  the  music  of  a  mother's  voice.  We 
read  it  on  the  pages  of  the  old  family  Bible.  We  told  its 
beautiful  parables  to  our  children  when  they  looked  up  to 
us  with  great  wondering  eyes.  We  whispered  it  in  the  ear 
of  our  dying  dear  one — a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  a 
friend.  It  has  been  with  us  in  our  day  of  gladness,  toning 
and  tinting  our  joys,  and,  like  a  good  true  friend,  it  has 
stood  by  us  in  our  day  of  sadness.  Not  only  has  it  been 
with  us,  but  it  will  be  with  us  to  the  last.  When  our  last 
hour  has  come,  when  our  dear  ones  stand  around  our  bed-side 
with  the  big  tears  of  affliction  in  their  eyes,  when  we  feel 
that  few  more  words  must  fall  from  our  lips,  what  shall  we 
say  ?  I  think  we  shall  say  something  like  this,  "  Tell  me 
the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  Tell  me  the  story 
slowly  that  I  may  take  it  in." 

Yes,  this  old  familiar  (Jospel  has  a  charm  for  us, 
and  the  charm  lies  in  the  wonderful  person  to  whom 
it  introduces  us.  He  is  wonderful  because  of  the  bless- 
ings which  he  brings  to  man.  He  comes  from  afar  loaded 
with  gifts  ;  there  is  in  him  all  the  fulness  of  the  Gfodhead. 
Do  we  wish  to  enter  the  heavenly  fold?  He  is  the 
door.  Do  we  long,  amid  the  storms  of  life,  for  calm  and 
quiet  ?  He  says,  "  Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Does  fallen  humanity  need  a  Saviour  ?  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  He  is  wonderful  also  in  his  claims, 
for  he  admits  of  no  rival,  but  with  a  daring  boldness  declares 
that  father,  and  mother,  and  friend,  and  child,  are  to  come 
after  him  in  our  affection.  And  then  he  is  marvellous  in 
his  personality  and  powers.  On  his  face  there  plays  the 
kindly  light  of  a  human  smile,  and  yet  there  is  around  him 
the  awful  glory  of  a  transfiguration.    He  is  weak  as  a  weary 
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man  asleep  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  yet  the  waves  fall 
asleep  at  his  word  and  the  diseases  cease  to  rage.  He  speaks 
of  the  lovely  lily  growing  at  his  foot,  yet  prophesies  of 
the  day  of  judgment.  He  dies  on  a  cross  between  two 
thieves,  yet  he  reigns  till  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feeL 
Such  is  the  wonderful  person  to  whom  the  Gospel  story 
introduces  us.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  story  of  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh :  God  looking  on  men  through  great  sympathetic 
eyes,  shedding  for  men  big  human  tears,  feeling  for  men 
with  a  large  human  heart,  and  yielding  those  blessed  hands, 
which  had  been  loaded  with  benefactions,  to  the  points  of 
those  cruel  nails !  He  who  enters  by  sympathetic  study 
into  this  story  is  conscious  of  a  brightness  all  around  him, 
which  is  none  other  than  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God. 
It  has  been  beautifully  said  of  a  Tetter  about  to  be  sent  to  a 
distant  friend — 

"  Wee  messenger,  aneath  whase  seal, 
Sweet  mysteries  abide, 
Wee  trystin'  nook,  where  hearts  may  meet, 
Though  lips  are  sundered  wide." 

And,  adopting  the  figure,  we  may  say  that  the  Gospel 
story  is  a  trysting  nook  where  hearts  may  meet — where  the 
hearts  of  men  may  meet  with  the  heart  of  God 

Now,  we  Christians  believe  that  this  Gospel  story  has 
power  in  it  to  regenerate  society.  We  believe  that  every 
person  who  reads  it  with  the  understanding,  who  reads  it 
sympathetically,  and  who  comes  under  the  power  of  it,  will 
be  a  new  creature.  Every  man  who  drinks  at  this  fountain 
has  his  heart-thirst  quenched.  Nor  have  we  to  draw  this 
water  from  the  spigot  of  the  official  cistern  of  pope,  priest, 
or  modern  apostle,  we  have  but  to  kneel  down  by  the 
fountain  that  bubbles  up  pure  and  cool  from  the  grassy 
plain  of  the  Bible  and  drink  with  our  naked  lips.  Our  old 
rrotestant  doctrine,  which  permits  no  protective  monopoly 
of  the  water  of  life,  which  denies  the  intervention  of  any 
privileged  class,  and  which  sends  every  man  to  the  Bible  for 
nimself,  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever.  I  have  said  that  we 
believe  in  the  Gospel's  power  to  regenerate  society  :  but  we 
hold  more — we  hold,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  that  there 
is  no  other  power  able  to  do  it.  There  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  can  be  saved  than  the  name  of  Jesus.  I  know 
that  this  has  been  denied :  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for 
anything  may  be  denied,  everything  in  earth  has  been 
denied,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  some  things  in  heaven 
should  also  be  denied.    Under  the  beneficent  influence  of 
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the  Gospel  many  reforms  have  sprung  up,  and  some  men, 
captivated  by  the  blessings  of  those  reforms,  would  separate 
them  from  their  original  source.  They  would  preserve  the 
branches  and  do  without  the  trunk.  They  would  re-enact 
the  old  fable  and  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  social  or  sanitary  reform, 
apart  from  the  Gospel,  will  regenerate  society.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  health  and  heaven  are  synony- 
mous terms,  and  that,  when  all  men  are  healthy,  all  will  be 
holy  and  happy.  But,  to  begin  with,  there  is  nothing 
clearer  to  me  than  that  universal  health  cannot  be  attained 
apart  from  the  Gospel.  In  order  to  universal  health  there 
must  be  universal  self-control,  and  such  self-control  cannot 
be  secured  apart  from  the  moral  influence  of  Christ.  But 
though  all  men  were  healthy,  what  then  ?  Might  not  a 
healthy  man  hate  his  brother  ?  Might  not  a  healthy  tongue 
speak  a  venomous  word  ?  Might  not  a  healthy  nerve  direct 
a  healthy  hand  to  sign  a  fraudulent  bill  ?  Might  not  a 
healthy  army  march  through  a  healthy  country  and  leave 
destruction  and  desolation  behind?  For  aught  I  know 
Nero  was  healthy  when  he  amused  himself  over  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome. 

Othei-s  again  cherish  the  hope  that  better  laws,  apart  from 
the  Gospel,  will  work  the  cure  of  society.  One  says,  "  Give 
us  back  the  good  old  days  of  imperialism,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  when  loyalty  was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
then  all  will  be  well."  Another,  with  the  strong  winged 
eagle  soaring  in  his  eye,  exclaims,  "  Have  done  with  tyran- 
nous monarchies,  and  give  us  the  free  republic,  and  then  all 
wrongs  will  be  righted."  But  in  this  case  again  I  hold  that 
we  never  shall  have  right  laws  apart  from  the  Gospel.  In 
order  to  wise  laws  there  must  be  wise  lawgivers,  and  no 
man  can  be  a  wise  lawgiver — wise  all  round — except  him 
who  is  looking  on  society  through  the  eyes  of  Christ.  And 
this,  I  believe,  is  a  matter  which  is  to  receive  more  attention 
in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  I  know  it  is  popularly 
held  that  we  are  not  to  mix  up  our  religion  with  our  politics. 
This  can  be  true  only  if,  by  religion,  denominationalism  be 
meant.  When  selecting  a  man  to  make  our  laws,  we  are 
not  to  ask — is  he  an  Episcopalian  ?  or  is  he  a  Presbyterian  ? 
or  is  he  a  Methodist  or  Independent  ?  but,  as  followers  of 
Christ,  we  are  bound  to  ask — is  he  a  Christian  ?  It  is  in  this 
way,  according  to  independency,  that  the  Church  is  to  rule 
the  State,  and  it  is  thus  that  our  laws  are  to  be  per- 
fected.   But  though  we  had  ideal  laws,  what  then? 
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Would  society  be  regenerated  ?  It  does  not  follow.  For  a 
law,  however  good,  may  be  broken.  Even  in  paradise  a 
hand  may  pluck  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  clearly  the  ease 
that  something  more  than  law  is  needed  to  regenerate  the 
world. 

Others,  taking  a  wider  view,  think  that  education,  apart 
from  the  Gospel,  will  heal  the  heart  of  man.  Well,  if  you 
take  the  term  in  its  widest  possible  sense,  and  leave  out  the 
phrase,  "apart  from  the  Gospel,"  it  may  be  admitted.  For 
then,  "  education"  will  mean  the  leading  of  a  man  to  perfec- 
tion by  all  the  forces  which  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him.  In  such  an  education  we  should  be  able  to  say,  ''All 
things  are  ours,"  and  the  Gospel  itself  would  be  included. 
But  if  the  term,  education,  be  taken  in  its  narrower  sense, 
in  any  sense,  so  narrow  that  the  Gospel  is  excluded,  it  has  no 
power  to  biing  men  to  fulness  of  stature.  For  though  a 
man  were  educated  in  this  narrower  sense,  he  might  have 
a  bad  heart.  I  heard  one  of  your  greatest  Glasgow  preachers 
saying  something  to  this  effect  in  Edinburgh,  the  other  Sab- 
bath evening — "A  polished  manner  may  hide  a  plotting 
heart,  and  a  kid  glove  may  conceal  a  crafty  hand."  And 
we  remember  the  pointed  words  of  Pope  applied  to  a  man 
who  stands  a  prince  among  the  educated,  "The  wisest, 
brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  No,  neither  social,  legisla- 
tive, nor  educational  reform  will  of  themselves  bring  back 
the  bloom  to  our  withered  race.  No  one  will  imagine  that 
I  am  speaking^  a  disparaging  word  of  any  of  these  great 
movements.  But  I  would  magnify  my  office.  I  wish  to 
say  to  myself,  and  to  say  to  you  with  all  the  strength  of 
conviction  which  I  possess,  that  the  Gospel  has  no  peers. 
It  is  the  sun  among  the  lights  of  the  world ;  the  Amazon 
among  the  rivers  of  reform ;  the  Pacific  among  the  oceans 
of  blessing;  it  is  the  massive  trunk  supporting  the  branches 
which  bear  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

But  we  shall  be  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us.  Well,  we  are  able  to  do  this.  In  the  first  place, 
we  believe  in  the  Gospel's  power  to  regenerate  society, 
because  we  have  tried  it,  and  found  it  a  success.  It  has 
been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  on  a  small  scale,  on  nation, 
family,  individual;  and  in  no  case,  when  it  has  got  fair  play, 
has  it  failed.  Even  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  has 
been  a  marvellous  success.  It  believes  in  its  own  success. 
On  its  pages  we  read  the  prophecy,  "  this  Gospel  shall  be 
published  in  all  nations;"  and  the  prophecy  is  being  wonder- 
fully fulfilled.   It  has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
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language  under  heaven;  the  labour  expended  on  it  in 
rendering  it  into  our  own  tongue  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  influence  to  mould  our  noble  English  speech ; 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  there  are  missionaries  preaching 
it ;  even  from  our  own  little  Evangelical  Union  home  many 
sons  and  daughters  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  to 
make  known  its  world  wide  blessings,  and  this  literary 
success  is  a  proof  of  its  world  wide  adaptation.  The  poet 
whose  production  will  bear  translation  into  other  tongues 
has  felt  something  that  belongs  to  universal  man ;  in  his 
accent  he  may  belong  to  some  small  country,  but  in  his 
soul  he  belongs  to  the  race.  The  Gospel,  better  than  any 
other  book,  stands  this  test  of  translation,  and  so  it  belongs 
to  the  race.  But  not  only  has  the  Gospel  been  a  literary 
success — it  has  been  a  moral  success.  It  has  shown  itself 
able,  not  only  to  touch,  but  also  to  transform  the  human 
heart,  and  in  this,  too,  it  has  faith  in  itself.  It  says,  and  the 
words  are  worth  remembering  on  account  of  their  ambitious 
boldness,  "  Israel — the  Gospel-Israel — shall  blossom  and  bud, 
and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit."  This,  too,  is 
being  fulfilled.  Take  your  map  of  the  world  and  mark  off 
those  countries  in  which  humanity  has  come  to  the  fullest 
fruit,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  just  those  countries 
where  the  Gospel  has  had  the  fairest  play.  Mention  any 
reform  which  has  taken  place  in  our  land,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  show  its  connection  with  the  Gospel.  You  say  that 
many  evils  have  been  removed,  dark  superstitions,  bloody 
tyrannies,  and  cruel  sports ;  and  I  instantly  see  an  axe  lying 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  remember  the  words  of  the  stem 
prophet  of  the  wilderness — "  The  axe  is  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  I  think  of  the 
value  set  on  human  life  in  this  country,  and  I  remember  the 
vision  of  Peter  and  the  words,  "call  no  man  common  or 
unclean."  You  speak  of  the  benevolent  institutions  in 
which  so  many  weak  weary  ones  are  finding  rest,  and  I 
remember  Christ's  commission  to  his  disciples — "Preach, 
Baying,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils,  freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give  and  so  we  could  go  on  to  trace 
the  connection  between  all  uplifting  influences  in  our  land 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  the  source  of  them  all.  It 
transforms  man,  and  man  changes  all.  Many  a  man  has 
sat  down  to  this  Gospel  with  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  a  cloud 
on  his  face,  and  a  burden  on  his  heart,  and  has  risen,  hav- 
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ing  the  burdea  rolled  off,  the  cloud  dispelled,  and  the 
wrinkles  smoothed  out.  Many  a  man  has  sat  down  to  it, 
looking  out  on  the  world  and  saying,  "  how  much  can  I 
get  ?"  and  has  risen,  saying,  "  how  much  can  I  give  ?"  Many 
a  man  has  sat  down  to  it  a  Saul  in  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
and  has  risen  a  Paul  in  large  hearted  benevolence.  Why, 
it  has  entered  our  very  graveyards,  the  places  of  gloom  and 
despair,  and  made  them  wave  with  evergreens,  and  bloom 
with  flowers. 

Once  more,  though  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  point,  as  my 
time  is  gone,  we  believe  in  the  Gospel's  power  to  regenerate, 
because  we  have  examined  it,  and  found  it  fitted  for  the 
work.  In  it  there  is  true  God,  true  man,  and  a  true  union 
between  God  and  man.  In  it  there  is  that  which  conquers 
and  captivates  the  reason,  which  quickens  then  quiets  the 
conscience,  and  thus  brings  the  entire  man  under  its  sway. 

But  we  take  higher  ground  than  that  of  experience  or 
reason,  we  believe  in  it  because  it  is  God's  Gospel.  It  is 
the  instrument  provided  by  God  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  God  has  made  no  mistake.  As 
his  food  satisfies  hunger,  and  his  water  quenches  thirst,  so 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  Gospel  saves  the  soul. 

Since,  then,  the  Gospel  has  this  power,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  world  not  regenerated  ?  I  shall  answer  the 
question  by  asking  another.  Go  with  me  and  stand  on  one 
of  the  great  prairies  of  America.  Why  is  the  vast  plain 
covered  with  wild  rank  grass  instead  of  waving  with  golden 
grain  ?  Because  the  seed  has  not  been  sown.  And  so  the 
reason  why  the  Gospel  has  not  made  humanity  beautiful  is 
because  the  seed  has  not  been  sown,  or  if  sown  it  has  not 
got  fair  play.  Give  it  in  the  nation,  the  family,  and  the 
individual  an  opportunity,  and  it  will  do  all  that  it  promises. 
And  now  I  have  done.  In  America,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  an  institution  in  which  freed  negroes  are  being 
educated  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  Africa.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  heard  the  secretary  of  that  institution  saying  that 
the  hearts  of  these  freedmen  were  in  the  work,  and  that  if 
they  could  not  succeed  in  any  other  way,  they  would  by 
their  melodious  voices  sing  the  Gospel  into  the  centre  of 
that  dark  continent.  So  let  us,  friends,  by  the  music  of  our 
lives  and  lips  sing  the  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Thus 
live,  and  I  see  in  a  vision  what  the  result  will  be.  I  rose 
in  the  morning  with  the  rising  sun,  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass,  the  wind  was  asleep,  and  a  peace  rested  on  the  earth, 
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for  the  macbineiy  of  the  world  had  not  commenced  to 
move.  A  grove  lay  before  me  in  stillness,  no  branch  moved, 
no  bird  sang.  But  hark !  The  quiet,  clear  note  of  one 
bird  flows  and  swells  like  some  ethereal  liquid  through  the 
grove,  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  fourth,  till  all  the 
woods  are  alive  with  song.  And  so  the  Gospel  song  which 
was  fli^t  suDg  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  will  pass  from 
lip  to  lip,  from  ear  to  ear,  from  home  to  home,  and  from 
nation  to  nation  till  our  round  world  is  swathed  in  the 
song,  and  the  discords  of  earth  are  drowned  in  the  heart- 
harmonies  of  heaven. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER-MORE  FRAG- 
MENTS. 

We  sometimes  think  that  memory  is  like  the  Wizard  of  the 
North's  inexhaustible  bottle :  the  more  it  gives  out  the 
more  it  seems  ready  to  supply.  At  any  rate,  this  is  some- 
thing like  our  own  experience;  for  no  sooner  were  the 
"fragments"  of  personal  recollections — which  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Evangelical  Repository — sent 
off,  than  others  came  crowding  up  and  wanted  to  follow.  So 
you  shall  have  them  now.  And  first  of  all  we  must  say  a 
word  about  this  wizard  himself.  His  name  was  John  Ander- 
son ;  he  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  when  a  boy  was 
apprenticed  to  the  business  of  a  coachbuilder.  But  John 
was  fonder  of  the  Penny  Gaff,  in  the  "  BooJ-road,"  now 
Albion  Street,  than  of  the  evening  school,  which  he  ought  to 
have  attended;  and  there  he  became  such  a  proficient  in 
legerdemain  that,  when  his  apprenticeship  was  out,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  conjuror.  Having  graduated  in  his  pro- 
fession in  many  strange  places,  he  at  last  became  famous, 
and  performed  before  aJl  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  John 
also  went  to  America,  and  the  British  Colonies,  and  if  he 
had  been  content  with  what  money  he  had  made,  he  might 
have  retired  with  comfort  and  built  himself  a  palace  on  the 
banks  of  his  native  Dee.  But  he  would  yet  be  greater ;  and 
having  hired  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  and  fitted  it 
ap  at  great  expense,  in  one  night  it  took  fire,  and  John  was 
ruined.  He  never  recovered  this  loss,  and  yet  he  lived  on, 
and  with  his  family  still  hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 

But  the  reminiscence  in  the  life  of  the  Wizard  with  which 
we  are  specially  interested  is,  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience 
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which  now  and  then  appeared  in  our  intercourse  with  him.  | 
He  had  a  mother  who  had  instilled  religious  truth  into  his 
mind,  and  for  her  he  had  an  undying  affection.  He  said 
that  he  was  always  careful  to  tell  his  audience  that  he  had 
no  connection  with  what  is  called  the  "  black  art " — ^that  he 
was  doing  all  his  work  scientifically,  and  that  his  deceptions 
were  of  the  most  innocent  character.  He  also  felt  as  if  he 
had  done  some  good  in  unmasking,  as  he  did,  the  spiritualists 
in  London,  and  in  showing  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  delude 
the  senses  through  the  eye.  Many  of  his  most  wonderful 
illusions  were  done  by  chemical  means  and  elaborate  appar- 
atus, and  thus  he  could  feel  that  in  all  he  did  he  was 
honestly  engaged.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  not 
very  long  before  his  death,  and  found  that  in  the  room  of 
the  Penny  Gq^  there  was  a  mission  church :  when  he  looked 
at  the  place  where  as  a  boy  he  had  witnessed  more  im- 
morality than  he  dared  to  describe :  when  he  saw  the  order, 
the  quiet,  and  all  the  surroundings  so  changed  for  the  better, 
he  could  not  help  wishing  that  there  had  been  a  "  ragged 
kirk  "  and  a  temperance  society  where  the  Penny  Gaff  stood 
when  he  first  went  there,  for  with  his  native  force  of  char- 
acter, and  love  of  social  gatherings,  he  was  sure  that,  like 
some  other  lads  he  knew  who  had  been  saved  there,  he  would 
have  grown  up  in  a  very  different  line  of  action.  Instead  of 
sneering  at  such  a  change  he  was  thankful  for  it,  and  never 
failed  to  respond  to  any  appeal  we  made  to  his  heart  and 
conscience.  The  last  act  with  which  we  were  identified  in 
our  personal  intercourse  with  the  Wizard  was  in  helping  him 
to  prepare  an  inscription  for  a  tombstone  which  he  had  , 
erected  over  his  mother's  grave  at  the  north-west  angle  of  ! 
the  St.  Nicholas  churchyard.  She  had  been  once  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  but  misfortune  overtook  the  family, 
friends  deserted  her,  and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
result  of  our  mutual  ex-cogitations  was  the  following : — 

Yes,  she  had  friends  when  fortune  smiled, 

It  frowned,  they  knew  her  not ; 
She  died,  the  orphans  wept,  but  lived 

To  mark  this  hallowed  spot." 

And  this  feeling  of  affection  for  parents  is  characteristic  of 
the  Scotch.  We  have  met  with  it  in  England,  and  in  other 
lands.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  that  which  prevails 
amongst  many  of  the  working  classes  of  England,  for  there 
the  workhouse  is  considered  a  sort  of  alternative  resort,  to 
which  as  ratepayers  they  have  a  right  to  look  forward  as  the 
home  of  poverty-stricken  age;  while  the  Scotch,  even  in 
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England,  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  workhouse.  Two  or 
three  cases  of  filial  conduct  will  make  this  clear.  One  of  the 
first-fruits  of  our  mission  work  in  Aberdeen  was  a  ship 
earpenter.  When  trade  got  slack  in  the  city  he  went  to 
London,  and  there  not  only  got  into  good  employment,  but 
soon  showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.    It  had  been  the 

Practice  to  pay  the  men  of  this  yard  in  the  public  house, 
[e  would  not  go  there  for  his  wages ;  and  yet,  while  his 
employer  respected  his  conscientious  feeling,  his  men  would 
have  struck  if  he  had  refused  to  pay  them  in  the  public 
house  which  was  next  to  the  dock.  But  Francis  cared  not 
for  this,  and  having  been  paid  off,  another  master  shipbuilder 
happening  to  hear  of  the  case  sent  for  him,  made  him  an 
offer  which  was  accepted,  and  soon  after  he  found  himself 
foreman  of  a  teetotal  yard !  His  talents  as  a  lecturer  in  the 
evenings  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel  among  the  Primi* 
tive  Methodists  attracted  the  attention  of  some  benevolent 
friends,  who  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  good  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary  and  colporteur  on  the  Thames. 
Francis  was  in  his  glory,  and  as  his  home  was  a  band 
of  hope,  he  took  prizes  in  Exeter  Hall  for  seven  children 
who  had  never  tasted  alcoholic  drink.  But  the  seeds  of 
disease  sown  in  early  life  began  to  show  themselves,  and  he 
was  laid  aside.  Tet  his  last  days  were  his  best  days,  for  he 
could  now  look  on  most  of  his  family  as  grown  up  and  doing 
well,  and  could  commit  his  wife  to  the  affectionate  care  of 
the  "  lads "  and  their  Heavenly  Father.  Visiting  him  one 
day,  we  put  a  luscious  grape  between  his  fevered  lips.  He 
received  it  with  evident  relish,  was  refreshed,  and  then 
fixing  his  lar&;e  eyes  suggestively  on  us,  quaintly  said, 
''There's  nae  alcohol  there!"  Thus  was  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.  Since  he  died  the  widow  has  been  well 
cared  for.  One  son  is  in  California;  another  is  in  Honolulu ; 
two  others  are  at  home  and  help,  with  the  sisters — some 
married  and  some  single — all  to  make  their  mother  happy 
asid  comfortable. 

Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  the  working  classes.  A 
Scotchman  who  was  working  for  nine  shillings  a  week  as  a 
earpenter,  when  we  were  a  Doy,  and  who  haS  realized  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm, The  best  road  that  a  Scotch- 
man ever  sees  is  the  road  that  leads  to  London,"  has  just 
passed  away.  When  we  asked  him  one  day  how  many  ships 
he  had,  he  began  to  count  them  on  his  fingers  until  he  got 
to  five-and-twenty,  and  yet  it  was  the  pride  of  his  life,  as 
be  succeeded,  to  care  for  the  old  folks  at  home. 
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Not  long  since  we  met  with  a  widow,  in  a  watering-place 
in  the  north,  who  had  just  lost  her  husband ;  but  the  other 
day  we  heard  of  her  in  London,  where  she  sits  like  a  queen 
at  the  head  of  her  eldest  son's  table.  He  went  early  to 
London,  made  his  way  up,  and  thus  showed  his  love  for  his 
mother  by  making  her  a  sharer  of  his  home.  On  every 
hand,  and  among  all  ranks  of  society,  we  meet  with  this 
feeling ;  and  it  may  well  be  felt  that  a  nation  which  has 
such  stamina  in  her  is  in  no  risk  of  decay,  for  she  has  indeed 
obeyed  the  command,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

As  temperance  in  most  of  these  cases  has  been  a  govern- 
ing principle  in  the  domestic  circle,  a  few  reminiscences  on 
this  topic  may  be  useful.  One  day,  for  example,  we  were 
travelling  through  Cambridgeshire  and  were  struck  with  the 
fertility  and  repose  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  This  brought  to  our 
recollection  an  illustration  once  used  by  the  late  Robert  Gray 
Mason,  who  said,  "  Temperance  is  our  best  life  insurance. 
I  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Then  the  death-rate  was 
twenty-six  in  the  thousand  every  year ;  but  Ely  was  after- 
wards drained  and  cultivated,  and  then  the  death  rate  was 
reduced  until  now  it  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  the 
thousand  per  annum.  So  with  temperance.  Drain  the  bog; 
sow  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  you  will  soon  increase 
the  value  of  life,  for  temperance  is  part  of  the  "  godliness 
which  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  which  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come." 

Travelling  through  Lincolnshire  lately,  we  observed  a  few 
small  windmills  running  round  and  round,  and  lifting  water 
from  a  big  hole  to  be  cast  into  a  ditch  called  the  main  draia 
These  little  mills  were  draining  the  fens.  A  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  by  our  side  said,  "  When  I  passed  by  here  thirty 
years  ago,  I  could  have  counted  three  hundred  windmills 
among  the  fens ;  they  are  all  gone,  and  in  their  stead  you 
have  good  farms  and  profitable  farming."  Now,  we  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  in  this  we  have  a  good  illustration 
of  our  temperance  work  and  its  future.  What  are  our 
temperance  societies  but  windmills  draining  the  bog  of 
intemperance?  Let  the  moral  wastes  be  once  drained,  and 
social  and  spiritual  culture  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  normal  state  of  Scotland  and  England 
will  not  require  such  agencies  as  the  temperance  reformation 
implies. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  came  across  very  shrewd  men  who  made 
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very  shrewd  remarks  on  this  subject.  A  zealous  temperance 
lecturer  at  a  public  meeting  was  for  closing  the  distilleries 
by  law,  when  a  quaint  looking  man,  as  if  just  from  the 
quarry,  said, "  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  it  happened  that  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  were  aye  clean  ? "  "I  cannot."  "  Weel, 
it  was  jist  because  every  man  sweepit  the  bit  afore  his  ain 
door.  Let  us  a'  do  the  same  wi*  the  whisky  and  the  distil- 
leries winna  gie's  ony  mair  trouble."  When  in  B&sle  lately, 
in  Switzerland,  we  were  struck  with  the  cleanliness  which 
prevailed ;  and  on  enquiry  found  that  this  is  the  law  of  the 
city,  the  municipality  only  taking  charge  of  the  principal 
squares  and  thoroughfares. 

But  the  subject  of  drainage  had  other  illustrations  scarcely 
less  suggestive.  When  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  for  example, 
when  the  late  Sir  James  Matheson  came  into  possession  of 
it,  we  went  out  one  day  with  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deans- 
town,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Sir  James  to  promote 
agricultural  improvement.  We  had  wandered  over  moor  and 
bog,and  with  but  little  to  interest  theeye  or  excite  the  imagin- 
ation in  that  "  most  hyperborean  of  all  hyperborean  regions," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  called  it,  when  all  at  once  Mr.  Smith  stood 
stock  still,  and  after  thinking  for  a  moment  or  two,  seized  a 
bunch  of  coarse  grass,  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  in  a  tone 
of  exultation  said, "  There,  I  have  it — that's  the  Tassac — and 
here  I  shall  lay  out  my  model  farm,  for  there  is  always 
growing  power  where  the  tussac  grass  shows  itself."  And 
he  did  lay  it  out  to  some  purpose,  for  what  with  trenching 
and  draining,  and  liming  and  good  culture,  good  returns  were 
obtained.  Now,  it  may  appear  an  odd  application  of  this, 
that  it  should  have  been  used  as  an  illustration  of  how  to 
reclaim  our  own  moral  waste  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and 
yet  it  was  an  apposite  one,  for  we  soon  found  there  was 
growing  power  there,  and  that  under  true  spiritual  culture 
the  waste  was  reclaimed. 

Travelling  one  day  in  a  railway  train,  we  observed  a 
number  of  people  draining  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hillside,  and 
turning'  to  a  farmer-looking  companion  in  the  carriage  we 
said,  "What  can  they  mean  by  draining  there,  that  waste  is 
dry  enough  ? "  "  It  is  dry  enough  above,'*  replied  our  friend, 
**  but  it  has  a  cold  heart,  and  the  deep  draining  system  there 
is  intended  to  take  off  the  stagnant  water  and  warm  the 
land.  Then  the  rain  from  above  will  filter  itself  through 
the  soil  and  make  it  fruitful."  Fit  emblem  we  thought  of 
the  spiritual  process  of  self-denial,  that  the  soil  of  the  mind 
may  be  fitted  for  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  heavenly  rain. 
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Eminenily  practical  are  these  Reminiscences,  but  we  some- 
times found  ourselves  accidentally  in  contact  also  with  the 
ideal.  Travelling  on  a  stage  coach,  many  years  ago,  and 
sitting  on  the  long  seat  just  behind  the  driver,  we  overheard 
two  plain-looking  young  men  talking  about  fine  ideas.  One 
of  them  said  he  had  never  heard  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  line  which  says  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  "  like 
rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping which  the  other  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  then  quoted  an  epitaph  which  had  been 
suggested  for  the  tombstone  of  the  great  lexicographer — 
"  Here  lies  Dr.  Johnson,  like  one  of  his  own  books,  stripped 
of  its  lettering  and  gilding,  and  in  the  hope  of  appearing  at 
some  future  day  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  author."  Having  had  to  change  seats  and 
get  beside  the  guard,  who  was  something  of  a  wit,  we  heard 
a  colloquy  there  of  a  very  diflferent  character.  He  was  telling 
a  passenger  something  about  the  domestic  life  of  a  young 
couple  who,  like  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  had  been  paired 
but  not  matched.  Sitting  together  by  the  fire  one  evening, 
while  the  little  cat  and  "  doggie  "  were  playing  on  the  rug, 
the  wife  said,  Ah,  John,  is  it  not  hard  that  you  and  I  can- 
not enjoy  ourselves  when  you  see  how  happy  these  creatures 
are  ? "  "  Tie  them,"  replied  John,  somewhat  tartly, "  and  see 
hoo  they  '1  'gree  (a^e)," — ^a  sad  commentary  on  matrimonial 
life  in  the  far  norUi,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  experience. 

This  coaching  brings  to  mind  an  incident  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order,  which  happened  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  go  with  Richard  Enill  as  a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  bad  arranged  to  meet  Mr. 
Enill,  we  think  at  Blair  Athole.  They  met  some  stages  in 
advance,  but  did  not  personally  know  each  other.  Richard 
Enill  was  combating  some  infidel  arguments  used  by  a  f ellow- 
passenger,  and  had  to  do  with  a  rather  tough  opponent 
When  the  coach  afterwards  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  the 
passengers  were  to  dine,  Dr.  Alexander  said,  "  If  I  mistake 
not,  you  are  Richard  Enill." — "  I  am."  "  And  I  am  Lindsay 
Alexander,  appointed  to  accompanv  you  to  the  churches  in  the 
north.**  Richard  looked  at  bmi  for  a  moment,  silently,  and 
then  said,  "  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  sir."—"  Why  ? "  "  Why  ? 
Because  you  sat  all  the  time  by  my  side  when  I  was 
defending  our  Master,  and  you  had  not  a  word  to  say  for 
him."  The  young  minister  quietly  received  the  gentle  rebuke, 
and  never  ibrgot  his  first  introduction  to  Richard  Enill. 
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And  this  subject  of  missions  brings  up  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration we  once  heard  a  missionary  use  who  had  just  come 
from  Benares.  He  said,  "  I  can't  preach  here  with  anything 
like  freedom.  I  have  no  one  to  contradict  me.  For  example, 
just  before  I  left  Benares,  I  was  preaching  in  the  market- 
place, and  a  Brahmin  priest  stood  up  and  said — "Don't 
believe  him ;  that  little  book  he  calls  his  Bible  can't  save 
you."  Then,  holding  up  the  Shaster,  a  big  book,  he  added, 
Keep  to  this  and  you  can  never  go  wrong."  To  which  our 
missionary  replied,  "  Not  so  fast,  friends.  You  must  take  care 
and  not  judge  the  value  of  a  thing  by  its  bulk.  You  know 
there  is  a  diamond  called  the  Ko-hi-noor,  with  which,  if  it 
were  mine,  and  I  were  disposed  to  sell  it  and  build  temples 
with  the  money  I  would  get  for  it,  I  could  build  twt^nty 
temples  as  large  as  that  one  with  its  golden  minarets 
(pointing  to  one),  and  yet  that  diamond  is  so  small  that  I 
oould  hold  it  up  between  my  finger  and  ray  thumb.  So  you 
see  a  thing  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  its  bulk."  And 
then  holding  up  his  little  Bible,  he  said, This  is  the  Eo-hi- 
noor !  Here  you  have  the  gold  of  the  Gospel,  and  no  poor 
sinner  that  gets  this  can  ever  be  poor  again."  We  can 
remember,  however,  in  being  put  into  a  rather  perplexing 
state  in  the  pulpit  by  this  kind  of  categorical  preaching, 
although  at  first  it  was  all  on  one  side.  Having  referred  in 
a  Bethel  Chapel-meeting  to  the  disciples  in  the  storm, 
and  shown  the  importance  of  using  means,  we  somewhat 
rashly  said, These  men  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
question  whether  they  were  ordained  to  be  saved  or  lost, — 
no,  they  had  something  else  to  think  about.  They — well, 
and  what  would  you  have  done  had  any  of  you  been  there  ?" 
One  of  the  sailors  at  once  stood  up  and  said,  "  Row,  to  be 
sure ! "  Poor  fellow,  he  sat  down,  evidently  feeling  that  he 
bad  yielded  to  a  rash  impulse ;  but  twenty  years  afterwards 
he  came  into  the  vestry  of  our  church  when  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  and  said  that  when  he  heard  that  we  were 
minister  there  he  felt  that  he  must  call  and  tell  us  that  the  in- 
cident in  the  Bethel  Chapel  had  never  left  his  mind ;  but,  he 
added, "  If  I  had  not  been  at  the  public  house  before  coming 
to  the  meeting,  I  would  not  have  spoken." 

Sailors  and  ships  bring  up  another  incidental  illustration 
we  once  met  with  on  board  a  steamer.  We  were  on  the  East 
coast,  and  trying  to  beat  another  steamer  on  the  same  course. 
The  engineer  came  up  from  below,  and  sat  down  at  his 
ease  on  the  edge  of  the  hatchway  of  the  engine  room.  We 
went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  mind  you  don't  blow  us  up  in 
No.  6.  I  Vol.  2 
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your  racing."  "  I  can't"  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because,  although  I 
should  raise  the  steam  to  any  height,  it  would  all  pass 
off  by  the  government  valve — a  valve  which  opens  of 
itself  when  the  steam  gets  above  a  given  pressure."  But 
you  may  load  it.  I  can't ;  it  is  locked,  and  the  officer  has 
the  key  at  home."  So  with  Christian  zeal.  Let  it  rise,  the 
moral  governor  will  take  care  that  there  is  safe  progress 
although  some  of  the  motive  power  may  be  wasted. 

From  the  sea  to  the  manufactory  is  a  large  step,  but  here 
also  we  may  learn  something.  Walking  through  the 
Crossleys'  carpet  manufactories,  one  day,  with  a  managing 
proprietor,  we  stopped  opposite  a  loom  where  a  young 
woman  was  working  out  a  beautifiil  piece  of  carpeting. 
Looking  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  he  threw  the  loom 
out  of  gear,  put  his  hand  in  below,  and  doing  something 
among  the  thread,  then  said,  "  you  may  sro  on."  When  we 
came  out,  he  observed,  "  I  daresay  you  did  not  understand 
what  I  was  doing  at  that  loom."  "I  did  not."  "I  saw 
that  the  pattern  was  coming  out  imperfect,  and  she  did  not 
see  this,  so  I  put  in  my  finger  and  opened  a  twisted  thread, 
and  now  the  pattern  will  come  out  perfect.  And  is  not 
this  something  like  that  we  have  to  do  in  life?  Qod  gives 
us  the  warp,  and  the  weft,  and  the  pattern  in  Jesus.  We 
have  to  work  out  that  pattern,  and  sometimes,  when  we  do 
not  see  that  anything  is  going  wrong,  as  that  young  person 
did  not  see  that  there  would  have  been  a  defect  in  the 
piece  had  I  not  put  the  thread  right,  Qod,  in  his  providence, 
puts  in  his  hand,  opens  the  thread,  and  the  pattern  comes 
out  all  right."  It  was  worth  something  to  be  with  that 
good  man,  just  as  it  was  profitable  on  another  occasion, 
when  some  Christian  friends  were  arguing  that  the  word 
"  revival "  was  not  a  correct  description  of  special  religious 
work.  A  working  man  who  was  present  rose  and  said — 
"You  see  that  fire — pointing  to  the  fire-place.  There  is 
fuel  and  heat  there,  but  the  fire  is  very  low — poke  it  up 
and  it  will  blaze.  That  I  call  a  revival."  It  was  a  homely 
illustration.  So  were  many  of  Christ's,  but  if  we  get  the 
medicine  into  the  system  so  as  to  check  disease  and  pro- 
mote health,  we  need  not  care  much  whither  it  be  carried 
there  by  paste  or  water.  This  being  our  own  view  of  the 
matter,  we  need  scarcely  apologize  for  the  crudeness  of 
some  of  these  reminiscences  and  illustrations. 

J  H.  Wilson. 
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While  each  life  exerts  an  influence  on  society,  there  are 
8orms  lives  whose  influence  is  immense  and  enduring.  If 
true  greatness  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  good  and 
lasting  effect  upon  society,  we  must  class  the  Apostle  Paul 
among  the  foremost  of  earth's  benefactors.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  his  life  far  from  beneficent.  At  a  certain 
point  there  occurs  a  striking  change.  This  change  makes 
steady  progress.  Like  the  shining  light,  it  shineth  more 
and  more,  and  its  brilliancy  is  not  dimmed  by  the  revolution 
of  centuries.  He  tells  us  of  triumphs  in  every  city,  and  an 
enemy  testifies  that  he  "  turned  the  world  upside  down."  , 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  ?  Not  mere  learning. 
True,  he  shone  in  the  halls  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  poets.  He  had  also  so  much 
learning  as  to  make  it  his  servant.  He  could  estimate  it  at 
its  true  value.  This  is  beautifully  shown  by  his  declaration, 
"  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  underatanding, 
that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thou- 
sand words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

Not  in  learning  nor  in  talent,  but  in  the  new  class  of 
truths  to  the  dissemination  of  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
must  be  sought  the  secret  of  his  strange  power.  Even 
amoDg  Christian  truths,  there  are  some  which,  by  their 
inherent  majesty,  are  more  influential  than  others.  These 
all  find  their  centre  of  influence  among  men  from  one  point. 
That  point  is  called  "  The  Gospel."  This  was  Paul's  coim 
of  vantage.  Here  his  own  nature  was  set  on  fire.  Here  he 
found  himself  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  great  and  good 
in  the  universe.  Being  central,  it  controlled  all.  Being  one 
fixed  truth,  tolerating  only  what  was  true,  it  did  for  theo- 
logy what  the  discovery  of  gravitation  has  done  for  science. 
Henceforth  for  mew,  as  distinguished  from  children,  there 
need  be  no  more  fanciful  theorizing.  God  has  given  into 
our  hands  ihe  truth,  which  is  his  "  power  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  belie veth." 

From  this  centre  he  viewed  all  things.  As  they  tended 
to  help  or  hinder  the  progress  of  "  the  Gospel,"  he  treated 
them  as  aids  to  be  welcomed,  or  as  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Hence,  if  we  would  rightly  read  the  text,  we  require 
to  emphasise  the  words  "  The  Gospel."   As  much  passes  for 

*  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Hanter,  at  the  opening  of  ti.e 
E.  U.  Conference,  29th  September,  1879. 
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the  Gospel  that  is  not  worthy  of  that  glorious  name,  and  as 
we  would  not  willingly  miss  knowing  God's  best  news  to 
man,  we  require  to  try  what  is  preached  as  Gospel,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  misled  by  appearances,  we  must  nave  certain 
tests  by  which  to  prove  it,  and  ''distinguish  things  that  differ." 

Tests. 

He  would  respectfully  propose  three  tests : — 

1.  It  must  be  Plain.  It  comes  as  news,  as  good  news, 
from  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  us 
know  our  God.  By  express  charge  it  is  to  be  preached  to 
"  every  creature."  When  we  consider  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  difficult 
problems,  we  see  the  necessity  for  great  plainness,  if  the 
message  is  intended  to  be  bdieved.  The  case  is  quite 
different  in  an  entertainment,  or  in  an  exhibition  of  skUl  or 
subtlety;  but  as  the  Gospel  is  the  poM^er  of  Grod  unto 
salvation  only  to  him  who  believes,  we  must  conclude  that 
God  has  adapted  the  news  to  the  people.  If,  after  honest 
attention,  we  are  unable  to  tell  what  the  news  really  is,  we 
may  confidently  conclude  that  however  good  it  be,  it  is  not 
the  Gospel. 

2.  It  must  also  be  Practical.  Professing  to  be  good  news 
to  every  creature,  there  must  be  something  in  it  so  suited  to 
the  moral  state  of  each,  as  to  bring  joy  whenever  believed. 
Sin  is  the  plague  spot  in  our  souls,  which  makes  us  cowards 
when  God  is  felt  to  be  near.  We  are  sure  "  our  sin  will 
find  us  out,"  hence  we  infer  that  the  Gospel  must  tell  us 
that  God  has  done  something  to  meet  our  sin,  and  bring  to 
us  "  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  our  sins." 
It  must  also  have  a  purifying  power,  else  it  is  a  mere 
pleasant  fancy ;  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  will 
render  righteous  judgment  according  to  character. 

3.  It  must  be  Profound.  This  also  will  appear  necessary 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  good  news  to  every  creature. 
In  order  to  this  it  must  suit  all  periods  of  a  man's  life, 
must  keep  pace  with  his  progress,  not  only  to  all  classes  of 
articulate  speaking  men  here  and  now,  but  in  other  worlds, 
and  throughout  the  ages. 

Whatever  will  not  stand  these  three  tests  cannot  lay 
claim  to  being  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 
Let  us  now  examine — 

How  Paul's  Gospel  Stands  these  Tests. 
1.  It  is  capable  of  being  distinctly  stated.    It  is  given  in 
1  Cor.  XV,  1-4.    It  is  summed  up  in  few  words,  "that 
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Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day."  Here  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  series  of 
facts,  centring  in  a  glorious  Person.  Personality  is  the  high- 
est form  of  being.  It  is  also  the  most  attractive,  as  is  well 
known  to  our  writera  of  fiction.  The  savage  can  under- 
stand and  feel  the  power  of  this  wonderful  death,  as  truly 
as  the  sage.  The  death  being  voluntary  must  have  been 
the  outcome  of  love.  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  Jew  of  burning 
heart  and  blameless  life,  classing  himself  with  Gentiles  who 
had  been  reared  amid  the  foul  and  degrading  pollutions  of 
paganism,  while  he  declares,  Christ  died  for  ovi/r  sins. 

2.  It  is  practical  as  well  as  plain.  One  point  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  always  represented  as 
having  been  endured  "  for  sin,"  "  for  our  sins,"  "  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  But  for  sin,  that  death  had  been 
unnecessary.  Sin  existing,  he  by  death  becomes  "  the 
propitiation  for  the  whole  world's  sin." 

The  knowledge  of  this  floods  the  soul  with  a  joy  unspeak* 
able,  for  it  tells  of  a  love  great  beyond  conception.  We 
hanger  for  love,  for  such  a  love  as  will  meet  and  conquer 
our  perplexities.  When  Edward  Irving  stood  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  poor,  dying  Bathgate  lad,  and  told  him  in  tones 
of  sweet  earnestness,  "Assuredly  God  loves  you,"  he  left 
behind  him  an  abiding  source  of  joy.  What  though  the 
flesh  be  feeble  and  death  be  near,  I  have  a  loving  gracious 
Father,  God.  However  dark  be  the  night  of  sin,  joy  comes 
when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines. 

In  vain  we  try  to  tranquillize  the  troubled,  self-con- 
demned sinner,  unless  we  can  tell  him  of  pardon  in  a  way  of 
righteousness.  The  same  Spirit  who  convicts  of  sin,  will 
lead  him  to  reject  the  notion  of  pardon  at  the  expense  of 
the  purity  of  God.  Before  this  death  suspicion  dies,  and 
calm  cheerful  confidence  is  born.  This  "  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  all  died."  It  begets  in  us  an  answering  love,  which 
counts  all  labour  light,  if  thereby  our  Beloved  is  honoured. 
This  Gospel  shows  us,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  Divine 
estimate  of  the  value  of  man.  Not  only  does  God  love 
men,  he  so  loves  them  as  to  give  his  only  Son.  God  loves 
all  beings  whom  he  has  made,  but  there  are  some  beings  for 
whom  we  have  no  indication  of  a  propitiatory  death  being 
endured.  Thus,  everything  conspires  to  make  the  believer 
in  the  Gospel  "  zealous  of  good  works,"  and  "  to  purify  him- 
self even  as  he  is  pure." 
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3.  It  only  remains  to  be  shown  that  this  Gk)spel  is  pro- 
found as  well  as  practical  and  plain.    Coming  from  God 


able  diversities  of  men.  While  all  must  receive  it  as  little 
children,  no  one  has  grasped  its  full  meaning  and  bearing. 
We  get  only  glimpses  of  its  beauty.  Each  sees  from  his 
own  angle  of  vision ;  we  know  only  in  part.  According 
to  our  supreme  craving  will  we  be  attracted.  The  heart 
yearns  for  love ;  the  intellect  longs  for  light ;  the  conscience 
demands  a  pardon  in  fullest  harmony  with  justice.  It  is 
not  for  one  to  accuse  or  condemn,  or  despise  the  other. 
Rather  let  us  say — were  all  our  thoughts  of  this  Qospel 
united,  they  would  form  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  that  love 
that  passeth  knowledge;  of  that  intelligence  which  em- 
braces all  interests  and  claims  both  human  and  divine  ; 
of  that  high  rectoral  honour  which  will  encourage  no 
courses,  save  such  as  magnify  the  law  and  meet  its  claims. 
In  all  these  it  resembles  the  water  which  Ezekiel  saw 
issuing  from  the  sanctuary.  Reaching  only  to  the  ankles 
at  its  outflow,  it  gradually  widens  and  deepens,  till  it 
sweeps  on  a  mighty  and  majestic  river;  so  with  this 
blessed  Gospel.  It  grows  with  our  growth,  it  deepens  as 
we  are  prepared  to  understand  it.  Thus  doth  it  stand 
prominently  forth.    A  thought  of  God,  so  simple  that  a 


knowledge ; "  and  so  ennobling  that  believers  therein  shall 
at  length  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  blessed  Christ, 
"  without  spot  or  blemish  or  any  such  thing ! "  Even  now 
we  are  alive  from  the  dead,  but  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 
adhere  to  us  still.  "  We  know  nob  what  we  shall  be,  but 
when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is."  Glorious,  purifying  hope.  Even  Gibbon 
declares — "The  desire  of  perfection  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  Christian  souls."  Such  a  testimony,  from  such 
a  witness,  is  one  of  the  grandest  proofs  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

No  wonder  that  the  clearsighted  Paul  could  glory  in 
nothing  but  the  "  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  What 
marvel  that  the  representatives  of  the  heavenly  ones — 
Enoch  and  Elijah — found  no  theme  so  attractive,  while  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  as  "  the  decease  which  Christ 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  The  ever  new  song  in 
heaven  is — "Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to 
open  the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 


many  sided,  to  meet  the  innumer- 
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ledeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation :  and  hast  made  us  unto 
our  God  kings  and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth."  Eternally,  that  death  on  the  Cross  will  form  the 
theme  of  wonder  and  adoring  praise.  Let  us  share  in  it 
now  that  we  may  be  counted  worthy  to  enjoy  its  glorious 
fruits.  It  is  saddening  to  see  how  this  central  truth  has 
been  obscured  by  controversies  about  trifles,  and  by  the 
strange  fancies  of  men  who  seemed  to  think  God's  plan  of 
salvation  a  series  of  riddles.  What  earthly  father  would 
so  mock  his  children  ?  Alas  for  us  if,  having  this  precious 
Gospel,  we  preach  it  not.  What  though  we  should  amuse 
or  even  instruct  our  hearers.  Without  this  Gospel  they 
cannot  be  converted  to  God— cannot  enter  into  joy.  We 
shall  fail  to  meet  the  real,  deepest  wants  of  their  nature. 
We,  too,  shall  miss  the  purest  joy,  or  one  of  the  purest  joys 
on  earth,  the  joy  of  leading  souls  to  repentance.    If  we 

?rofess  to  be  Christian  ministers  while  not  glorying  in  the 
!ross,  we  shall  be  found  faithless  to  our  trust,  and  run  a 
terrible  risk  of  being  cast  away.  We  may  well  exclaim 
with  the  apostle — "  Woe  be  unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the 
Gospel." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  EVANGELICAL  UNION.* 

When  the  great  apostle  was  within  forty  miles  of  Rome  he 
"  thanked  God  and  took  courage."  Now,  ,let  us  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  consider  whether  or  not  we  have  good 
reasons  for  appropriating  to  ourselves  the  same  language 
this  morning.  Looking  back  over  the  history  of  our  Union 
during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  I  do  think  we  have  many 
reasons  for  thanking  God  and  taking  courage. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  movement  we  had  only  some 
three  or  four  churches ;  now  we  have  between  eighty 
and  ninety.    Many  of  these  are  at  present  large  and 

Prosperous ;  and  the  majority  of  the  churches  are  in  a 
ourishing  state.  There  mav  be  a  few  who  cannot  give 
very  glowing  accounts  of  their  condition.  But  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that,  even  in  the  least  successful  of  our 
churches,  there  are  groups  of  valorous  men  and  women, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of, 

Substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Itobert  Hood  at  th« 
£.  U.  Gonferenoe  Breakfast  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  2nd  October, 
1879. 
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had  they  >>een  living  in  his  day.  I  tell  you,  if  some  of 
these  characters  were  analyzed,  it  would  be  found  that  their 
thinking  power,  their  walking  power,  their  giving  power, 
and  their  enduring  power  would  put  to  the  blush  many  of 
those  who  sit  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  larger  and  richer 
churches.  What  shall  I  more  say  ?  What  chapels  have 
been  erected,  enlarged,  or  re-modelled  !  What  manses  have 
been  built !  What  thousands  of  pounds  of  debt  have  been 
liquidated  ! 

Looking  at  the  various  organizations  of  the  Union,  we 
have  good  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The 
Theological  Hall  was  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  our 
denomination.  For  two  or  three  years  the  only  pi-ofessor 
was  Dr.  James  Morison,  and  his  pecuniary  emoluments 
wero — wcil,  we  refrain  from  particularizing.  How  do  we 
stand  to-day  ?  We  have  the  same  Dr.  Morison  still  willing 
to  give  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  If  he 
was  worth  a  sovereign  in  1843,  he  is  worth  a  thousand, 
at  least,  in  1879.  The  other  two  professors — Revs. 
William  Taylor  and  Robert  Hunter — have,  since  their 
appointment  several  years  ago,  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Tlien,  as  to  the  income  of  the  Hall,  comparing  the  figures 
of  the  first  ten  years  with  those  of  the  last  ten,  there  ia 
abundant  cause  for  thanks  to  God. 

The  Home  Mission,  which  was  formed  in  1853,  has  been 
the  means  of  doing  incalculable  good.  The  income  during 
the  first  year  was  small,  this  year  it  is  upwards  of  £500. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  have  organized  a 
Ministers  Provident  Society,  the  capital  of  which  is  above 
£2,500 ;  and  a  Chapel  Debt  and  Building  Fund,  which  has 
now  a  respectable  sum  revolving  in  a  circle  of  blessing  to 
not  a  few  churches.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  an 
Augmentation  of  Stipend  Fund,  by  means  of  which  a 
number  of  our  toiling  pastors  in  country  districts  are 
made  a  little  more  comfortable  in  temporal  matters.  By 
the  generous  benefactions  of  churches  and  friends,  the 
income  during  the  past  year  was  £439.  Might  I  not 
refer  also  to  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School  Committee, 
and  the  work  of  the  Hymn  Book  Committee  ?  Have  we 
not  now  a  Hymnal  that  can  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  hymn  book  in  Christendom  ? 

What  have  we  done  in  the  t.emperance  reformation  ? 
The  fact  that  all  our  ministers  and  students  are — without 
ecclesiastical  statute — thorough  going  total  abstainers  is  a 
feature  of  the  Union  that  commands  the  wondering  esteem 
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of  Christian  men.  I  cannot,  however,  for  the  life  that  is  in 
me,  see  why  all  the  members  of  our  churches  should  not 
follow  our  example  in  this  respect.  I  do  believe  that,  were 
this  desirable  consummation  reached,  the  bodily  health  and 
spiritual  tone  of  our  churches  would  tower  to  a  far  loftier 
altitude. 

What  a  roll  of  departed  worthies  we  have !  "  Their  works 
do  follow  them."  We  cannot  survey  these  works  without 
thanking  God  and  taking  courage.  Twenty  ministers  and 
ten  students  have  gone  to  their  reward.  I  can  recall  the 
most  of  them.  This  hand  (the  speaker  holding  up  the 
right  hand)  has  grasped  the  hand  of  Robert  Morijson,  James 
M*Lellan,  John  M'llveen,  William  Ross,  Peter  Mather  (first 
editor  of  The  Christian  News),  James  Goi  don,  James  Cron, 
James  Strachan,  William  M*Cammond,  James  Kirk,  John 
Geddes,  Thomas  Salmon,  Thomas  Hogg,  Daniel  Craig, 
David  Drummond,  Nisbet  Galloway,  Fergus  Ferguson,  Sen., 
and  John  Guthrie.  May  each  of  us  wear  worthily  the 
mantles  these  noble  men  have  left  behind  ! 

The  doctrinal  position  taken  up  by  the  heroic  band,  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  church  of  their  fathers  in  1841, 1842, 
and  1843,  is,  in  all  essential  points,  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  Union  to-day.  What  does  that  fact  testify  ?  It  testi- 
fies to  the  vitality  of  the  doctrines  then  proclaimed  and 
defended.  Had  these  doctrines  not  been  in  harmony  with 
the  simple  and  clear  statements  of  God's  Word,  they  would 
have  been  shivered  to  pieces  long  ago,  and  the  E.  U.  cause 
would  have  pa«ised  away.  I  can  understand  now  how  these 
brave  men — James  Morison,  John  Guthrie,  and  others,  who 
were  at  the  front  in  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  must 
have  hit  the  nail  splendidly  on  the  head;  they  must,  in 
their  examination  of  Scripture,  have  found  out  the  glorious 
verities  of  the  world-embracing  Gospel,  and  in  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  Union  during  the  last  thirty -six  }'eai's,  and 
the  progress  we  see  even  in  other  denominations,  we  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  in  regard  to 
these  leading  points  which  were  proclaimed  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  in  1843,  that  we  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  1879.  We  see  a  sister  denomination  (U.  P.)  standing 
with  one  foot  on  the  side  of  the  stream,  where  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  is,  and  the  other  foot  on  the  side  where 
Evangelical  Union  theology  is.  This  was  a  most  uncom- 
fortable attitude  to  walk  in ;  they  could  not  endure  it  long. 

Our  Union  has  been  thirty-six  yeans  in  existence.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  forty  years  in  reaching  the  promised 
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land,  and  perhaps  the  Union,  after  forty  years'  service  in 
the  wilderness  of  misrepresentation  and  tribulation,  would 
also  get  into  the  sunny  land  of  Canaan,  and  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  while  the  people  would  be 
constrained  to  declare — "  Well,  you  are  theologically  right 
after  all."  In  the  light  of  all  these  historical  facts,  and 
these  gladdening  prospects,  have  we  not  a  number  of 
capital  reasons  for  thanking  God  and  taking  courage  ? 


THE  IDEA  OF  GOD.* 

I  LIKE  our  English  word  Ood,  as  a  word ;  and  I  like  it  in 

particular  because  of  its  connection  with  the  beautiful  word 

good.    Words  grow,  like  persons  and  peoples;  and  they 

often  get  wonderfully  changed  as  they  grow.  Sometimes 

they  improve,  sometimes  they  deteriorate.    The  beautiful 

word  good  has  not  deteriorated.    It  has  improved.  Long, 

long  ago,  it  was  pronounced  gode,  and  it  had  an  ominous 

connection  with  another  word  guth,  which,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 

meant  war.    Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  had  a  very  high 

opinion  of  the  man  who  was  good  at  war.    Such  a  man,  in 

their  judgment,  was  emphatically  ^0061.    But  the  word  has 

grown.    We  no  longer  say  gode  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  a 

beautiful  idea  which  we  attach  to  goodness.    I  should  like 

exceedingly  if  some  great  scholar  would  write  the  history  of 

the  word  good  or  goodness.    And  still  more  should  I  like  to 

see  a  history  of  the  word  God.    In  particular  would  I  be 

delighted  to  get  reliable  information  regarding  the  genealogy 

of  the  word.    Some  wonderful  revelations  will  yet  be  made 

regarding  both  the  genealogy  and  the  growth  of  the  word 

Ood,  and  thus  regarding  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  Ood. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  the  information,  essential  to  these 

revelations,  I  meanwhile  delight  myself  in  the  assurance 

that  the  words  Ood  and  good,  though  both  of  them  much 

changed  since  they  were  tirst  ushered  into  use,  are  near  of 

kin,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  we  may  rest  assured  that  God 

is  good;  while  on  the  other,  we  feel  equally  assured  that  all 

else  that  is  worthy  of  being  called  good  lies  on  the  line  that 

leads  up  to  God.    There  is  something  in  goodness  that  Is  of 

the  nature  of  godlikeness.    Even  if,  by  and  by,  I  should  be 

constrained  to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  terms  God  and  good 

are  connected  by  kinship,  I  should  still  have  the  satisfaction 

*  Address  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Morison,  D.D.,  At  the  Public  Soiree  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  on  the  evening  of  Ist  October,  IS79. 
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of  feeling  assured  that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  mutually 
adopted  each  other  into  intimate  family  relationship.  I 
should  cling  to  this  assurance,  because,  in  the  instinctive 
convictions  of  the  English  speaking  people  at  large — the 
people  who  have  both  words  in  their  mother  tongue — Ood 
IS,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thought  of,  as  being  God,  because  he 
is  good.  Hence,  it  is  customary  in  the  dialect  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  which  the  word  gwid  stands  for  good^  to  speak  of 
"  the  word  o'  Owid"  meaning  "  the  word  of  God."  And  in 
other  localities,  where  a  different  pronunciation  prevails, 
God  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  Gude.  His  proper  name  is 
Oude,  There  ia  a  very  grand  connection — whether  by 
actual  kinship  or  merely  by  adoption — between  the  words 
God  and  good.  And  it  is  a  high  moral  advantage  to  all 
English  speaking  peoples,  that  their  most  familiar  name  for 
the  Supreme  Being  is  one  of  fine  moral  significance.  The 
beautiful  idea  of  goodness  is  absorbed  into  the  idea  of  God. 
"  God  is  good  to  all."  He  crowneth  every  year  with  his 
goodness."  No  wonder  that  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  "  O 
how  great  is  thy  goodness  1"  No  wonder  that  the  logical 
apostle  declared  that  "  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to 
repentance."  It  cannot  be  the  case  that  he  is  cruel,  even  in 
the  inevitable  penalties  which  he  inflicts.  He  is  "  kind  even 
to  the  unthankful."     The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness." 

Goodness,  then,  is  one  indispensable  element  in  our 
conception  of  God.  A  God  without  goodness  would  be  to  vs 
710  God  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  this  idea  of  goodness  can  never  be  to  any 
of  us  an  adequate  idea  of  God.  Power  as  well  as  goodness 
belong  to  God.  "Once  hath  the  Lord  spoken,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongeth 
unto  God."  He  is  "the  mighty  God."  He  is  the  Almighty. 
Nothing,  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  the 
oonception  of  it,  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  The  favourite 
Hebrew  word  for  God  is  a  very  remarkable  term,  literally 
meaning  the  Powers, 

Power,  then,  as  truly  as  goodness,  is  an  element  that  enters 
into  the  idea  of  God.  So  is  intelligent.  God  is  a  Mind.  "  His 
Buderstanding  is  infinite."  "  His  thoughts  are  very  deep." 
He  is  hence  both  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working."  All  other  intelligences  are  dwarfed  in  his 
presence.  He  is  the  only  wise.  One  of  the  prof  oundest  and 
wisest  of  human  thinkers,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and 
busiest  of  human  workers,  when  taking  note  of  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  works  of  God,  exclaimed,  "  O  the  depth 
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of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out."  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  " — said  Zophar  the 
Naamathite — "  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven, — what  canst 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, — what  canst  thou  know  ?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than 
the  sea." 

It  was  in  finely  interblended  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power  that  God  became  the  Architect  and  Builder  of  what 
we  may  most  legitimately  call  the  cathedral  of  the  universe. 
And  this,  his  inventive,  creative  relation  to  the  universe  is 
another  element  that  enters,  as  a  most  essential  factor,  into 
every  adequate  and  just  conception  of  his  being.  Mani- 
festly and  admittedly  the  universe,  as  it  is,  has  not  been 
in  existence  from  everlasting.  Manifestly  likewise  there  is 
not  anything,  but  what  is  of  absolutely  necessary  existence, 
that  can  have  been  from  everlasting.  And  manifestly 
likewise  there  is  not  anything  that  can  be  rationally  regarded 
by  us  as  of  absolutely  necessary  existence,  whose  non-exist- 
ence we  feel  it  possible  to  conceive.  And  thus  it  follows, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  Creator  for  the  universe  is  to  us  a 
logical  necessity,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  created 
universe  is  a  sacred  structure — ^a  cathedral.  "  The  heavens 
do  declare  the  glory  of  God."  Everywhere,  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  and  on  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  there  are 
traces  of  the  handiwork  of  God, — traces  that  are  discover- 
able even  by  us  little  creatures,  although  our  power  of 
vision  is  small,  and  our  angle  of  vision  is  far  from  being 
central. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I  might  show  that 
creative  relationship  to  the  universe  enters  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  or  factor  into  the  idea  of  God.  Reason  is 
existent  in  the  universe.  All  will  admit  it.  All  must 
admit  it.  For  our  human  brethren  around  us  are,  as  well 
as  we,  parts  and  parcels  of  the  universe.  And  they,  sir,  as 
well  as  we,  often  reason.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  some  of 
them  that  they  have  and  wish  no  other  guide,  and  wish  no 
other  religion,  than  reason.  Well,  sir,  whence  this  reason  ? 
Does  it  come,  by  evolution,  out  of  unreasoning  matter? 
Does  it  come  out  of  something  that  is  utterly  reasonless  ? 
If  it  do,  then  is  there  not  a  miracle  in  nature,  and,  indeed, 
something  more  miraculous  than  a  miracle  ?  Is  there  not 
an  effect  without  a  cause?  Can  it  be,  sir?  Can  pure 
nothing,  in  the  sphere  of  reason  or  intelligence  be,  by  some 
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wonderful  process  of  occult  development,  unfolded  not  only 
into  the  "  promise  and  potency,"  but  likewise  into  the  actual 
performance  of  something  ?  If  it  can,  sir,  why  may  not  this 
same  miraculous  and  miraculously  prolific  nothing  unfold 
itself  into  the  promise  and  potency,  and  performance  of 
everything,  and  of  a  great  deal  more  beside  ?  No,  no,  sir. 
We  need  an  uncreated  Mind,  infinite  in  reason  and  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  to  enable  us  to  account,  without  running 
a  tilt  against  the  adamantine  law  of  cause  and  effect,  for  all 
the  finite  minds  in  existence,  full  though  they  be  of  only 
little  and  childlike  thoughts  and  re&soas  and  reasonings. 

There  are  still  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  idea  of 
God.  A  great  literary  critic  has  drawn  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  but  still  indisputably,  there 
is  something  in  our  world,  "  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness."  He  is  right,  sir.  There  is  in  the  world — more 
especially  in  its  time-element,  or  in  the  succession  and  pro- 
gression of  its  ages — "a  stream  of  tendency,"  as  he  has 
phrased  it,  that  is,  thoughsometimesonly circuitously,making 
its  way  for  righteousness.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  would  add,  for  more 
than  righteousness.  There  is  a  stream  of  tendency,  ever 
flowing,  and,  as  it  flows,  widening  and  deepening  in  the 
direction  of  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  seemly,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  virtuous  and  noble."  Yes, 
sir,  God  is  within  our  world,  and  at  work,  and  hence  that 
stream  of  tendency ;  although,  when  we  thus  speak,  we 
have  only,  I  admit,  little  childlike  ways  of  conceiving  of 
God's  immanency  and  operation.  God  is  in  the  tendency, 
sir.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  upward,  and  not 
downward.  God  is  in  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
entitled  to  cherish  in  our  hearts  a  lively  hope  of  a  glad  and 
golden  time  coming,  a  glorious  hereafter  even  on  eai-th.  He, 
m  whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  is 
drawing  us  on  in  the  stream  of  his  own  tendency,  even 
although,  in  too  many  cases,  there  l>e  both  reluctance  and 
opposition.  He  will  continue  thus  to  draw  us  on.  He  will 
neither  be  baffled,  nor  get  weary.  "  Hast  thou  not  known  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  untiring  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding.  He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  who  have  no  might 
he  increaseth  strength."  Such  is  the  stream  of  tendency, 
and  his  unwearying  work  within  it.  Hence  "they  that 
.  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.   They  shall 
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walk  and  not  faint.  Yea,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary. 
Tea,  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles/'  and  soar 
and  soar  aloft,  cleaving  their  way  for  a  higher  sphere,  and 
in  the  direction  of  whatsoever  things,  either  in  neaven  or 
on  earth,  are  true,  and  pure,  and  righteous,  and  beautiful, 
and  lovely,  and  noble. 

There  are  many  other  elements  of  thought  that  enter 
into  an  adequate  conception  of  God,  such  as  immensity 
and  eternity,  and  such  as  the  idea  of  a  Father — a  Father 
both  most  fatherly  and  motherly.  There  is,  too,  the  idea  of 
a  Great  Moral  Governor  or  King. 

But  I  pass  all  these  over  on  the  present  occasion  for 
want  of  time.  Only,  I  may  remark,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  God's  immensity  and  eternity  that  we 
find  the  ground  on  which  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe 
infinity  to  all  his  attributes.  And  I  would  remark,  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  God's  kingliness  should  have 
been  so  unworthily  represented  to  us  by  multitudes  of 
human  kings,  and  that  his  fatherliness  also  should,  so  far  as 
conception  goes,  have  been  completely  spoiled  (as  Dr. 
William  AnHerson  used  to  say)  to  multitudes  of  children, 
by  the  petulance,  irascibility,  passion,  or  other  incon- 
siHtencies  of  their  fathers  on  earth.  God  is  a  perfect 
Father,  even  as  he  is  not  a  capricious  sovereign,  but 
most  impartial,  pure,  righteous,  and  benevolent. 

I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  element  of  goodness,  with 
which  I  started ;  only,  I  would  view  it  in  the  delightful 
combination  that  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
John — Ood  is  light,  Ood  is  love. 

Ood  is  light  I  think  of  the  olden  times,  long  before  the 
written  revelation,  and  when  men  were  in  a  very  primitive 
condition  indeed.  It  is  night;  the  darkness  is  as  pitch. 
No  moon ;  no  stars.  The  howling  of  hungry  wild  beasts 
is  heard  around.  Shelter  is  scant.  The  little  ones  nestle 
close  to  the  sleepless  parents.  Oh,  that  impenetrable 
darkness!  Will  it  ever  pass  away?  But  look!  Some 
indistinct  streaks  begin  to  be  visible  in  the  eastern 
horizon.  By  and  by,  spears  of  lustre  strike  into  the 
mirk.  By  and  by  a  rosy  tint  tips  the  clustered  clouds. 
It  spreads ;  it  deepens ;  till,  lo,  the  morning  gloaming 
becomes  gleaming.  The  day  springs.  The  laughter  of 
the  coming  sun  makes  all  the  earth  to  smile.  He  rises. 
See  his  radiance ;  see  how  he  dissipates  the  darkness,  and 
sheds  beauty  on  all  around.  What  wonder  though  fathers 
and  mothers  and  children  prostrate  themselves  and  adore ! 
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What  wonder  that  John  should  say  Ood  is  light !  What 
wonder  that  King  David  or  some  kindred  Psalmist  should 
sing  and  say,  "Qod  is  a  sun  and  a  shield" — a  sun  to 
enlighten,  and,  in  that  very  enlightenment,  a  shield. 

And  God  is  Love,  There  is  in  the  phrase  a  kind  of  holy 
violence  of  phraseology.  I  admit  it.  It  is  not  a  pei'fect 
phrase.  I  admit  it.  John,  with  all  his  genius  and  all  his 
inspiration  too,  could  not  help  it.  He  felt  that  no  human 
language  was- adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  divine  idea,  and 
it  was  in  a  kind  of  grand  despair  that  he  exclaimed,  Ood 
is  love.  The  language  is  human,  and  what  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  imperfect.  It  will  not  bear  the 
rou^h  handling  of  uncongenial  criticism.  And  yet  I 
rejoice  that  we  possess  such  a  phrase,  and  are  drawn  on, 
in  virtue  of  its  very  imperfection,  to  think  beneath  it, 
beyond  it,  around  it,  above  it.  God  is  Love.  He  "so 
loved  the  world  that  he  ^ve  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "  Herein  is  love — not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins and  "  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  Behold !  behold,  "  what  manner  of 
love!" 


MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Theee  are  two  different  kinds  of  substances  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  one  is  matter;  the  other  is  mind.  The  body 
belongs  to  the  substance  matter;  and  the  soul  to  the  sub- 
stance mind.  So  far  as  we  know,  matter  and  mind 
comprehend  everything  in  the  universe. 

Of  the  essence  of  either  of  these  two  substances  we  know 
nothing.  Our  knowledge  is  limited  to  their  respective 
properties. 

The  qualities  of  matter  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
one  class  are  called  primary,  the  other  secondary.  The 
secondary  qualities  are  merely  accidental ;  they  may  or  may 
not  exist  in  the  substance,  and  yet  the  substance  remain. 
The  primary  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  essential;  they 
are  inseparable  from  the  substance.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  a  substance  existing  apart  from  its  essential  properties ; 
take  these  away  and  nothing  remains. 

Among  the  essential  properties  of  matter  are  divisibility, 
extension,  magnitude,  and  inertness.   Take  any  material 
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substance  and  examine  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
divisible,  extended,  of  a  certain  size,  and  inert.  It  is 
divisible,  for  it  can  be  separated  into  different  paits. 
It  is  extended,  for  it  occupies  space.  It  is  of  a  certain  size, 
for  it  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  It  is  inert,  for  it 
cannot  act,  but  moves  only  when  subjected  to  the  agency  of 
an  intelligent  being. 

Now,  as  matter  has  its  properties,  so  has  mind.  Among 
the  qualities  of  mind  are  consciousness,  conscience,  under- 
standing, attention,  judgment,  memory,  conception,  imagin- 
ation, feeling,  and  will.  The  mind  or  soul  of  man  is  that 
which  thinks,  reasons,  remembera,  conceives,  imagines,  feels, 
and  wills.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  conscious  of 
all  its  own  states  and  of  all  its  own  operations.  It  thus 
knows  whatever  happens  within  itself.  All  our  knowledge 
of  mind  is  derived  from  consciousness,  and  all  our  know- 
ledge of  matter  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  five 
senses,  which  have  been  aptly  called  the  five  gateways  of 
knowledge. 

The  existence  of  qualities  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
substance ;  for  substance  is  that  in  which  qualities  inhere. 
As  the  term  imports,  it  is  that  which  stands  under  the 
qualities,  and  which  is  hidden  from  our  view.  The  exis- 
tence of  material  qualities  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  a 
material  substence.  When  we  say  of  anything  that  it  is 
solid,  divisible,  extended,  of  a  certain  size,  and  inert,  our 
language  implies  that  there  is  a  something  underlying 
these  qualities,  and  of  which  they  are  predicated.  Although 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  matter,  yet  we  are 
acquainted  with  its  qualities,  and  the  existence  of  qualities 
implies  the  existence  of  a  subject  in  which  these  qualities 
are  found. 

In  the  same  way  we  know  the  existence  of  mind.  Ae 
the  existence  of  material  qualities  pre-supposes  the  exis- 
tence of  matter,  so  the  existence  of  mental  qualities  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  mind.  We  are  directly  conscious, 
not  of  mind  itself,  but  of  all  its  stetes  and  operations ;  and 
from  the  existence  of  these  mental  phenomena  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  existence  of  mind  itself.  The  knowledge  of  the  one 
lands  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Thinking  implies 
a  subject  which  thinks,  reasoning  a  subject  which  reasons, 
remembering  a  subject  which  remembers,  imagining  a  subject 
which  imagines,  feeling  a  subject  which  feels,  and  willing  a 
subject  which  wills. 

Now,  as  the  qualities  of  matter  are  quite  distinct  from 
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the  qualities  of  mind,  we  conclude  that  the  substance  mat- 
ter must  be  quite  distinct  from  the  substance  mind.  There 
is  no  conceivable  resemblance  between  solidity  and  con- 
sciousness, between  divisibility  and  thought,  between 
extension  and  judgment,  between  magnitude  and  memory, 
or  between  passivity  and  volition.  To  speak  of  the  length, 
or  breadth,  or  thickness  of  a  feeling,  or  of  a  thought,  or  of  a 
volition,  would  be  an  abuse  of  language.  As  the  two 
classes  of  qualities  are  so  entirely  different,  it  is  the  acme  of 
absurdity  to  represent  the  two  substances  as  identical. 
Though  matter  may  and  does  undergo  great  and  manifold 
changes,  yet  its  essential  qualities  continue  the  same. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  primary  properties  of  a 
stone  and  of  a  statue,  or  between  the  primary  properties  of 
vegetables  and  of  the  human  body.  The  stone  is  fashioned 
into  the  statue,  and  the  vegetables  are  transformed  into 
blood  and  bone  and  muscle.  How  great  must  be  the 
credulity  of  those  who  believe  that  the  glorious  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  immortal  creations,  are  but  the  production 
of  vegetables  after  all !  This  is  the  fine  philosophy  of  those 
who  represent  mental  phenomena  as  the  offspring  of  the 
material  brain. 

Well,  mind  and  matter  being  so  entirely  different  are 
placed  under  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  government. 
The  government  of  matter  we  call  physical  government; 
and  the  government  of  mind  we  call  moral  government. 
The  principles  by  which  the  Almighty  King  rules  the 
material  universe  are  as  distinct  from  the  principles  by 
which  he  reigns  over  the  material  universe  as  are  their 
respective  properties.  The  world  of  matter  is  subjected  to 
a  law  of  necessity ;  and  therefore  physical  government  does 
not  admit  of  failure.  Even  in  such  cases  as  those  of  abor- 
tion, monstrosities,  and  the  like,  the  failure  is  only  apparent; 
for  even  in  these  cases  the  reign  of  law  is  supreme  and 
unbending.  Matter  is  essentially  passive ;  it  cannot  act, 
but  is  acted  upon.  It  is  governed  by  mere  power,  and  as 
God  is  omnipotent,  his  power  as  brought  to  bear  on  the 
material  universe  cannot  be  resisted.  The  great  and  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  physical  government  is  that  of 
absolute  control. 

Physical  government,  then,  is  the  government  of  matter, 
and  moral  government  is  the  government  of  mind ;  but  not 
of  mind  viewed  simply  as  mind.  The  lower  animals  have  a 
spe^es  of  mind  or  spirit.    We  read  of  "  the  spirit  of  man 
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that  goeth  upward  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth."  Sometimes  we  are  almost  led  to 
hope  that  we  may  meet  our  pets  again  in  some  future  state 
of  existence.  The  lower  animals,  however,  are  not  subjects 
of  moral  government ;  they  are  destitute  of  those  faculties 
with  which  man  is  endowed,  and  which  render  him  a  fit 
subject  of  moral  rule.  They  do  not  know  right  from 
wrong ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  feeling  of  moral 
obligation.  Again,  infants,  though  possessed  of  mind,  are 
not  subjects  of  n^oral  government.  They  have  within  them 
the  elements  of  moral  rule,  but  their  faculties  are  so  imma- 
ture as  to  place  them,  so  far  as  moral  government  is  con- 
cerned, on  an  equality  with  the  lower  animals.  We  cannot 
determine  at  what  precise  period  responsibility  commences, 
but  so  long  as  the  child  is  unable  to  choose  the  good  and 
refuse  the  wrong  it  can  have  no  feeling  of  obligation ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  subject  of  moral  government. 

The  subjects  of  moral  government  are  such  as  are  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  the  tightness  and  wrongnesa  in 
actions ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  capable  of  knowing  and 
feeling  the  obligation  of  duty.  Moral  government  is  the 
government  of  rational  beings  by  considerations  or  influences 
suited  to  their  rational  nature.  These  considerations  are 
called  motives.  A  motive  is  that  which  moves.  The  term 
is  borrowed  from  physical  science ;  and  when  applied  to  the 
human  will  it  is  used  only  analogically.  Constituted  as  we 
have  been,  and  circumstanced  as  we  are,  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  reasoning  from  matter  to  mind  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same  substance.  There  are  many  words  which, 
strictly  speaking,  are  applicable  only  to  matter,  but  which, 
from  the  paucity  of  Iwguage,  are  applied  to  mind,  and 
when  employed  to  represent  the  operations  of  mind  they  are 
correctly  employed  only  when  used  by  way  of  analogy. 
Motive  is  one  of  these  words.  Properly  speaking,  it  means 
that  which  moves,  but  when  used  in  reference  to  the  human 
will  it  merely  denotes  that  which  is  fitted  to  lead  to  action. 

The  term  motive  has  a  twofold  reference.  It  may  refer 
either  to  the  object  presented  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  feeling 
which  the  object  excites  within  the  mind.  Applied  to  the 
object  presented  to  the  mind,  we  should  call  it  tne  external 
or  objective  motive ;  and  applied  to  the  feeling  excited  by 
the  apprehension  of  the  object,  we  should  call  it  the  internal 
or  subjective  motive.  We  can  easily  distinguish  between 
the  external  object  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and  the 
internal  feeling  produced  within  the  mind  by  the  appre- 
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hension  of  the  external  object.  Now,  it  is  only  in  a  remote 
sense  that  the  external  object  can  be  called  a  motive, 
because  the  will  can  be  reached  morally  only  through  the 
intellect  and  the  sensibility.  The  will  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  very  interior,  or  throne  room,  of  the  soul,  and  the 
intellect  and  sensibility  constitute  the  divine  avenue  by 
which  moral  influences  find  their  way  to  the  will  to  invite 
the  will  to  action.  When  an  object  is  conceived  by  the 
mind,  it  generally  produces  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
heart ;  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  heart  which  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  will.  This  being  so,  it  is  the  internal 
feeling  rather  than  the  external  object  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  motive,  or  that  which  induces  to  action.  The 
term  motive,  however,  is  more  frequently  used  of  the 
external  object,  and  by  many  it  is  applied  indifferently  to 
both.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  regard  it  as 
objective  or  subjective  in  its  reference  ;  but  we  should  pre- 
fer to  regard  it  as  referring  rather  to  the  internal  feeling 
than  to  the  external  object ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  define 
motive  as  consisting  in  a  state  of  mind  inclining  us  to  act 
in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 


influence  we  all  admit.  The  will  does  not  act  independently 
of  motive.  If  the  mind  willed  without  motive,  it  would 
not  act  in  accordance  with  our  rational  nature,  and  such 
actions  could  not  partake  of  a  moral  nature.  The  mind 
always  wills  in  view  of  motive ;  and,  therefore,  motives  are 
the  elements  in  which  we  act  as  truly  as  the  circumambient 
air  is  the  element  in  which  we  breathe.  The  question  in 
dispute,  then,  respects  not  the  fact  but  the  nature  of 
motives. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  within  as  narrow  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  we  may  observe  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  has  placed  all  things  under  a  law  of  necessity 
but  the  will  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  All  material,  and 
even  all  mental  phenomena,  with  the  exception  of  volition, 
are  the  effects  of  necessary  laws.  We  have  been  endowed 
with  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will ;  and  thus  there  are 
three  distinct  domains  of  mental  phenomena — namely, 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  Thought  falls  under  the 
law  of  necessity ;  for  we  cannot  help  believing  what  we 
see  to  be  true.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for  our  faith,  because  we  have  no  controlling 
power  to  determine  our  belief.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no 
direct  control  over  our  faith;  but  we  have  an  indirect 
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control,  because  in  the  exercise  of  out  will  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  the  testimony,  and  examine  it,  and  if 
there  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  testimony, 
then  we  are  responsible  for  our  belief.  Feeling,  too,  comes 
under  the  law  of  necessity ;  for  we  cannot  love  this  or  that 
object  by  any  direct  controlling  power  which  we  have  to 
determine  our  love.  Are  we,  then,  not  responsible  for  our 
love  ?  If  we  had  no  indirect  control  over  our  feelings  we 
should  not  be  accountable  for  our  love ;  but  we  have  an 
indirect  control  over  our  feelings ;  for,  in  the  exercise  of 
our  will,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  fitted  to 
elicit  our  love ;  and  as  God  has  given  us  such  a  revelation 
of  his  character  as  is  admirably  adapted  to  draw  our 
affections  outward  and  upward  to  himself,  we  are  therefore 
responsible  for  our  love. 

Now,  does  volition,  like  thought  and  feeling,  fall  under 
the  law  of  necessity  ?  The  point  to  be  decided  respects  the 
nature  of  the  influence  which  the  feelings  have  upon  the 
will.  Is  the  will  necessitated  by  the  feelings?  or  is  the 
will  free  to  act  or  not  to  act  ?  The  advocates  of  necessity 
admit  in  some  sense  the  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  but 
the  only  freedom  which  they  allow  is  the  freedom  to  act  as 
we  will,  or  to  do  as  we  please — a  thing,  by  the  way,  which 
we  are  not  always  free  to  do.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
there  is  no  freedom  here  but  the  name,  because,  while  they 
admit  that  we  are  able  to  act  as  we  will  (which  we  are  not 
always  able  to  do),  they  deny  that  we  could  have  willed 
otherwise,  and  consequently  that  we  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  Now,  if  the  same  person,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, must  frame  the  same  volition,  and  follow  the  same 
conduct,  then,  the  only  freedom  which  can  be  predicated  of 
him  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  may  be  predicated  of 
the  tree  which  falls  before  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  or 
of  the  ship  when  propelled  by  the  wind  or  the  steam.  If 
motives  be  the  efficient  cause  of  volitions,  then,  we  are  not 
agents  but  machines,  and  can  only  move  when  acted  upon 
by  a  superior  power.  The  volition  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
action,  and  if  the  mind  be  not  the  efficient  cause  of  its 
own  volitions,  then  we  are  governed  not  by  moral,  but  by 
physical  principles.  To  say  that  we  have  no  power  over 
the  determinations  of  our  own  minds  is  to  deprive  us  of 
our  free  agency,  and  to  identify  mind  with  matter.  "  The 
law  of  nature  respecting  matter,"  says  Reid,  "  is  grounded 
upon  this  principle — that  matter  is  an  inert,  inactive 
substance,  which  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon ;  and  the 
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law  of  necessity  lAUst  be  grounded  upon  the  supposition 
that  an  intelligent  being  is  an  inert,  inactive  substance 
which  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon." 

While  we  deny  that  motives  are  the  causes,  we  admit  that 
they  are  the  conditions  of  action.  The  mind  is  not  neces- 
sitated by  motive,  but  it  wills  in  view  of  motive.  Take  an 
illustration.  Suppose  you  begin  to  think  of  some  moral 
action.  In  the  first  place,  you  perceive  the  action  to  be 
right.  In  the  second  place,  out  of  the  perception  of  the 
lightness  of  the  action  there  springs  up  in  your  mind  the 
sense  of  approval.  In  the  third  place,  you  have  the  feeling 
of  duty ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  duty  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  will.  Now,  when  a  right  action  is  per- 
formed, it  is  always  done  under  the  feeling  of  obligation ; 
and  therefore  in  view  of  motive.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  influence  of  the  motive  ?  Does  the  motive  necessitate 
the  mind  to  do  the  right  action  ?  If  it  did,  there  would  be 
less  sin  in  the  world  than  there  is.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  mind  may  resist  the  motive  and  refi-ain  from  doing  the 
right  action.  Alas,  of  this  there  are  but  too  many  illustra- 
tions in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  true  freedom  of  the 
will  are  three  in  number — namely,  the  argument  from  con- 
sciousness, the  argument  from  the  rational  nature  of  man, 
and  the  argument  from  the  responsibility  of  man.  In  the 
first  place  we  are  conscious  of  free  volitions.  When  we  do 
will  we  are  conscious  that  we  do  so  freely,  and  therefore 
that  our  volitions  are  free.  Our  free  agency,  it  is  true,  may 
be  impaired  by  disease  of  body,  by  derangement  of  mind, 
by  the  power  of  habit,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  but 
when  the  powers  of  our  body  and  the  faculties  of  our  mind 
are  mature  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  we  have  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  free,  and  we  act  in  harmony  with  that 
conviction.  That  we  have  the  power  to  choose  or  to  refuse 
is  the  common  conviction  of  mankind ;  and  even  those  who 
deny  it  cannot  shake  themselves  free  from  this  belief.  Their 
practice  is  a  continual  contradiction  of  their  theory.  Now, 
when  we  act  as  if  we  were  free  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  we  are  free.  "  And  therefore,"  as  Bishop  Butler  says, 
with  his  usual  thoughtful  caution,  "  though  it  were  admitted 
that  this  opinion  of  necessity  were  speculatively  true,  yet, 
with  regard  to  practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  far  as  our 
experience  reaches,  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present  life. 
For  the  constitution  of  the  present  world,  and  the  condition 
in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is  as  if  we  were  free.  And 
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it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded  that  since  the  whole 
process  of  action,  through  every  step  of  it,  suspense,  delibei-a- 
tion,  inclining  one  way,  determining,  and  at  last  doing  as 
we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  therefore,  we  are  so." 
The  whole  course  of  deliberation  pre-supposes  that  we  are 
free.  Before  we  pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct  we  con- 
sider or  deliberate.  If  it  be  only  a  single  action  about 
which  we  are  considering,  we  deliberate  as  to  whether  we 
shall  act  or  not  act.  If  there  be  different  courses  of  action 
equally  open  to  us,  we  consider  which  of  them  we  shall 
adopt;  and  we  are  conscious  that  throughout  the  entire 

Srocess  we  are  free.  After  we  have  deliberated  we  then 
etermine  or  resolve ;  and  even  when  we  have  proceeded  to 
carry  out  our  resolution  we  are  conscious  that  we  can 
pause,  and  again  deliberate,  and  form  a  contrary  deter- 
mination, and  follow  a  different  course.  In  all  these 
deliberations  and  determinations  we  feel  free,  and  all  of 
them  imply  our  freedom.  When  an  action  or  series  of 
actions  is  completed,  we  then  approve  or  disapprove,  praise 
or  blame ;  and  we  do  so  because  we  believe  that  in  every 
step  we  acted  freely.  We  neither  praise  nor  blame  our- 
selves when  good  or  evil  overtakes  us  independently  of  our 
own  agency. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  rational  creatures.  We  are 
not  automatons,  but  intelligent  beings.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  we  are  able  to  carry  out  a  course  of  conduct 
which  we  had  previously  conceived  in  our  mind,  and  deter- 
mined to  prosecute;  and  all  this  clearly  implies  that  we 
have  power  over  our  volitions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  men  have  conceived  a  wise  plan  of  action,  and  carried 
it  out  with  prudence.  Now,  as  the  conception  of  such  a 
course  of  action  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  so  its  execu- 
tion is  equally  a  proof  of  power.  As  a  wise  plan  cannot 
be  contrived  without  wisdom,  so  it  cannot  lie  executed 
without  power;  and  since  it  is  the  case  that  we  can 
prudently  execute  as  well  as  wisely  contrive,  it  follows 
that  we  are  as  truly  possessed  of  some  degree  of  power 
over  the  determinations  of  our  minds  as  that  we  are 
endowed  with  some  degree  of  intelligence. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  responsible  creatures.  There 
is  a  real  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  This  is  a 
first  truth,  and,  therefore,  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  think  that  he  has 
power  to  do  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong.  The  moral 
law,  as  revealed  in  our  own  minds,  and  in  the  volume 
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of  inspiration,  addresses  us  in  the  categorical  imperative ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  the  power  to  obey  or  disobey. 
There  is  no  moral  axiom  more  certain  than  this,  that  our 
ability  is  the  measure  of  our  responsibility.  We  are  not 
only  capable  of  seeing  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  we  no  sooner  see  the  distinction  than  we  have 
a  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 
This  feeling  of  obligation  implies  that  we  are  free  to  do  the 
one  or  the  other.  Man  is  under  obligation,  therefore  man  is 
free.  The  question — "  Shall  we  do  what  is  right  ? "  implies 
that  we  have  the  power  to  do  or  not  to  do.  If  there  were 
only  one  way  in  which  we  could  act,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  conscience.  If  the  will  were  necessarily 
determined  by  motives,  whether  internal  or  external,  there 
would  be  no  function  for  conscience  to  perform. 

Before  it  can  be  said  that  we  ought  to  obey,  the  action 
commanded  must  be  right  in  itself,  reco^ized  by  us  as 
right,  and  we  must  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Remove  any 
of  these  conditions  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
what  is  prescribed. 

When  we  have  done  an  action,  we  experience  a  feeling  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  praise  or  of  blame.  Now,  if  we 
were  not  free,  if  the  will  was  necessarily  determined  by 
something  outside  of  us,  we  might  praise  or  blame  the 
external  cause  by  which  we  were  necessitated  to  act,  but 
we  could  not  blame  ourselves.  We  are  responsible  only  to 
the  extent  in  which  we  are  free ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
we  can  experience  remorse  for  refusing  to  do  anything 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  power.  "If  the  obedience  be 
impossible,  if  the  transgression  be  necessary,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  to  do  what 
is  impossible,  that  there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to 
necessity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  justice  in  punishing  a 
person  for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid."  If  we 
are  not  free,  in  the  true  sense  of  freedom,  our  whole  nature 
is  one  huge  deception.  Moral  government,  then,  is  the 
government  of  rational  beings  by  motives  addressed  to 
their  rational  nature,  which  motives,  while  they  influence 
to  action,  are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  action. 

James  Frame. 


See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil, ,  .  .  .  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live."— Dent,  xxx,  16,  19. 
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Plato  thanked  heaven  that  he  was  bom  in  the  same  age 
with  Socrates;  we  will  thank  God  that  we  were  bom  under 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  amid  the  blessings  which 
the  "  law  of  liberty  "  brings.  To  be  bom  amid  the  thought 
and  ai-t  of  Greece,  or  amid  the  power  and  order  of  Rome,  or 
amid  the  memories  and  hopes  of  Palestine,  or  amid  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  our  own  land,  could  be  neither  so  exalted 
in  privilege,  nor  entail  so  great  a  responsibility,  as  to  be 
encircled  with  the  influences  which  the  law  of  liberty 
originates.    Greek  culture  has  had  its  influence  upon  the 

Erogress  of  the  race,  and  so  has  Roman  discipline,  and  so 
as  Jewish  purity,  and  so  has  British  science  and  trade,  but 
in  the  interests  of  a  larger  freedom,  a  brighter  hope  and  a 
nobler  progress,  not  all  of  them  together  can  equal  the 


to  forget  the  rich  inheritance  that  has  been  thus  handed 
down  to  it.  The  reaper  sometimes  forgets  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  the  sower  who  cast  the  seed  into  the  soil.  The  son 
sometimes  forgets  the  sacrifices  which  his  father  had  to 
make  in  order  that  the  business  might  be  built  up,  and  the 
comforts  of  home  increased.  The  pupil  sometimes  forgets 
the  patience  and  the  pains  which  his  teacher  has  taken  to 
perfect  his  progress.  So  it  is  with  the  men  who  sit  at  the 
rich  table  which  Christianity  has  spread,  and  who  forget 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  that  makes  earnest 
thinking  a  luxury,  and  the  utterance  of  thought  a  right. 

James  has  seized  upon  a  magnificent  conception  of 
Christianity  when  he  gives  expression  to  its  genius  and  aim 
in  the  words  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty."  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  humanity — that  is  the  thought.  The  Gospel  is  the 
charter  of  the  peoples'  higher  freedom,  giving  them  the 
privileges  of  the  free  citizens  of  heaven.  Striking  away  the 
fetters  of  ignorance,  it  sets  the  intellect  free  to  know  the 
truth  in  which  eternal  life  is  lodged.  Laying  hold  of  the 
alien  heart  and  changing  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  it  natural- 
izes it  among  the  high  thoughts  and  ways  of  God.  Investing 
the  new  man  with  new  rights  and  privileges,  making  him 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  new  citizenship, 
it  trains  him  for  the  discharge  of  duty  in  a  life  which 
harmonizes  self-control  and  large  freedom,  easy  action  within 
the  lines  which  truth  and  duty  have  laid  down.  There  is 
law,  but  there  is  also  liberty.  There  is  liberty,  but  there  is 
also  law,  and  in  proportion  as  the  law  is  loved  the  liberty  is 


power  of  the  "  law  of  liberty.' 
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enjoyed.  The  law  breaker  is  the  only  bound  man.  Or,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  it  at  Birmingham  on  one  occasion — "  I 
accept  liberty  as  the  great  security  for  law ;  I  accept  liberty 
as  the  essential  condition  of  healthful  human  actions.  .  .  . 
While  with  liberty  a  man  may  go  wrong,  or  a  nation  may 
go  wrong,  without  liberty  neither  a  man  nor  a  nation  can  go 
right." 

To  gather  thought  round  the  religion  of  Jesus  under  this 
aspect,  is  to  do  a  great  thing  for  thought  and  life.  It  gives 
us  the  harmony  of  law  and  freedom.  The  Gospel  thus 
comes  with  authority.  It  is  a  law.  No  man  is  safe  in 
setting  it  aside,  any  more  than  he  is  safe  in  setting  the  ten 
commandments  aside.  But  while  it  comes  as  a  law,  having 
with  it  an  authority  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  it  comes 
to  give  freedom.  This  is  iis  peculiarity.  This  is  its  glory. 
This  is  in  short  the  reason  why  it  is  as  the  very  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  to  men.  And  so  James  calls  it 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  It  accomplishes  what  it  pro- 
fesses, what  it  promises ;  does  all  that  a  man  needs,  and  all 
that  God  demands.  The  ceremonial  law  could  not  do  that. 
The  moral  law  could  not  do  that  for  sinful  man.  For  the 
moral  law  makes  no  provision  for  those  who  violate  it. 
This  higher,  or  at  least  additional  conception  of  law,  carries 
us  into  another  sphere  of  thought,  where  law  and  liberty 
come  in  company  to  man. 

Now,  in  putting  the  religion  of  Jesus  before  us  as  a  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  James  does  two  important  things  for  us ; 
he  protects  us  from  the  influence  of  those  who  imagine  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  stage  in  the  development  of  humanity; 
that  if  it  be,  indeed,  a  stage  in  advance  of  some  other  system 
of  thought,  it  must  also  in  due  time  give  place  to  something 
better  adapted  to  human  thought  and  life.  There  are  men 
among  us  even  now  who  maintain  that  it  is  so.  Against 
their  assertions  we  place  this  thought  which  James  has 
given.  Here  is  something  that  is  perfect;  where  is  the 
thing  that  is  to  supersede  it  ? 

But  he  also,  in  so  putting  it,  illustrates  how  thoroughly  it 
fits  into  our  whole  nature  and  character.  It  fits  into  our 
intellectual  nature,  for  it  demands  thought ;  men  have  to 
"look."  It  fits  in  also  to  our  moral  nature,  for  it  demands 
action ;  men  have  to  perform  "  deeds."  It  fits  in  as  well  to 
our  emotional  nature,  for  it  confers  blessedness.  It  is  true 
to  every  side  of  our  being.  Philosophical  systems  in  their 
incompleteness  often  disappoint  us;  so  do  theological 
systems ;  so  do  religious  books ;  so  do  ecclesiastical  institu- 
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tions;  but  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  so  complete  in  its 
adaptation  to  our  nature  and  wants,  has  all  we  need.  Let 
us  see  what,  according  to  James,  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  as  thus  presented,  aims  at  the  highest 
moral  development :  it  demands  "  deeds."  It  is  not  a 
religion  of  desire  merely,  nor  of  imdffination,  nor  of  beauty, 
nor  of  enigmay  nor  of  cool,  though  clear  understanding.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  exclude  desire ;  nor  does  it  ignore 
imagination,  nor  does  it  banish  beauty,  nor  can  it  do  with- 
out the  understanding.  But  its  aim  through  all  these  is 
action.  We  plunge  the  bulb  into  the  soil  Uiat  the  flower 
may  bloom.  We  sow  the  seed  that  the  golden  grain  may 
wave  amid  the  harvest  winds.  We  construct  machinery 
that  it  may  do  some  work.  So  the  religion  of  Jesus  comes 
in  upon  every  power  and  capacity  that  the  result  may  be 
action.  A  moral  being,  by  the  very  law  of  his  nature  will, 
of  course,  be  active.  He  will  do  deeds  of  some  sort.  He 
will  make  moral  marks  somewhere.  Somebody  will  be 
able  to  trace  his  footprints  and  say,  "  a  man  has  been  here.*' 
Possibly  we  might,  were  our  moral  optics  more  perfect,  be 
able  to  trace  more  accurately  the  chaiucter  and  influence  of 
the  marks  he  makes.  Were  our  spiritual  acoustics  more 
complete  we  might  at  a  greater  distance  bear  the  echo  of 
his  deeds.  But  while  as  a  moral  being  he  will,  by  the  very 
law  of  his  nature  have  deeds,  the  meaning,  and  the  worth, 
and  the  influence  of  those  deeds  will  be  determined  bv  the 
relation  they  sustain  to  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty.  As 
the  outcome  of  that  law,  they  may  have  in  them  germs, 
whose  unfolding  will  become  the  wonder  and  the  joy  of  the 
eternal  years. 

Now,  this  aim  of  Christianity  becomes  grandly  impres- 
sive, just  because  it  seeks  the  production  of  high  moral 
action.  For  what,  when  you  think  of  it  carefully,  is  the 
action  of  a  moral  being  ?  It  is  a  creation.  It  is  bringing 
into  existence  what  did  not  exist  before.  It  thus  presents 
man  before  us  as  a  creator.  He  is  a  cause.  Less,  indeed, 
than  God  by  a  whole  infinity ;  a  little  less,  too,  it  may  be, 
than  even  angels,  but  great  notwithstanding;  great  as  a 
cause,  great  as  a  creator,  great  as  bringing,  by  every  act  of 
his  moral  nature,  that  into  being  which  was  not  before; 
and  when  that  act  is  in  character  like  the  deeds  of  God, 
the  law  of  liberty  has  reached  its  aim.  And  so  every  deed 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  law  of  liberty  will  be  Uke  an 
increase  of  the  forces  and  the  furniture  of  the  universe. 
Man,  the  new  man,  will  be  replenishing  the  universe  in  a 
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higher  sense  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of.  He  will 
be  enriching  its  history.  He  will  be  increasing  its  moral 
wealth.  He  will  be,  above  all  things,  adding  to  the  power 
that  is  to  push  back  the  mere  refuse  of  life  into  the  lumber 
bouse  of  God,  wherever  that  may  be.  Science,  referring  to 
its  own  sphere,  speaks  of  a  given  quantity  of  force  in  the 
universe,  which  is  always  the  same,  neither  losing  nor 
gaining  anything.  But  we  rise  here  into  a  sphere  which 
science  does  not  reach,  and  find  that  every  new  moral  being 
is  an  increase  of  moral  force,  and  every  deed  which  a  man 
does  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  liberty  increases  the 
influences  that  are  to  make  the  universe  beautiful  for  ever. 
Plant  the  scented  violets  by  the  byeways  of  life,  open  for 
us  parks  amid  its  dusty  highways,  build  up  museums,  open 
up  schools  of  art,  multiply  the  educational  appliances  tnat 
expand  and  refine  the  soul,  and  do  you  not  increase  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  life?  Surely,  then,  the  moral 
choices  that  rise  from  day  to  day  like  a  chime  of  bells 
from  the  soul,  keeping  time  with  the  harmonies  of  God, 
must  increase  the  forces  that  are  to  make  the  universe  a 
joy  for  ever.  If  the  fossils  that  have  written  their  history 
among  the  rocks,  and  that  come  up  after  so  many  centuries 
have  rolled,  have  a  long  tale  to  tell  us  of  the  days  so  long 
ago;  if  the  very  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us  seems 
charged  with  the  sighs  and  the  songs  of  the  generations 
that  have  gone  ;  if  even  the  hiss  of  the  homeless 
stream  as  it  wanders  downward  to  the  deep  has  a  tale 
to  tell  for  those  who  can  hear  it ;  if  every  snowflake  makes 
the  Alpine  river  its  debtor,  can  it  be  that  the  deeds  of  a 
moral  mind  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  liberty  can  pass 
without  a  record,  and  exist  without  exerting  power  ?  No ; 
it  cannot  be.  For,  limit  its  sphere  as  we  may,  there  is  at 
least  one  quarter  in  which  its  influence  will  be  felt — 
namely,  the  very  soul  that  has  exerted  it.  As  the  hammer 
on  the  ringing  anvil  bounds  back  on  him  who  uses  it ;  as 
the  ball  which  the  child  has  tossed  bounds  back  upon  him 
from  the  wall,  so  do  the  deeds  of  our  moral  life.  Aye,  and 
it  is  *'  measure  for  measure,"  too.  There  is  nothing  more 
exact  in  physical  science  than  this  law  in  moral  action. 
Give  this  action,  then,  a  high  character,  and  how  glorious 
the  result  I 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  thus  presented,  aims  at 
conferring  upon  man  the  highest  moral  bleaaednesa;  he  is 

bleat  in  his  deed."  I  am  not  sure  that  men  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  their  soul  and  their  circumstances — 
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between  even  their  body  and  their  soul,  and  hence  they 
fail  to  see  how  they  can  be  blest,  unless  their  circumstances 
are  bettered  or  their  bodies  built  up.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  who  could  be  brought  easily  to  believe  that,  if  he 
were  to  be  beggared,  he  would  be  blest  ?  Where  is  the 
man  who  will  at  once  confess  that  to  be  bowed  down  is  to 
be  blest  ?  Do  men  believe  that  blessings  choose  for  them- 
selves channels  through  the  shattered  fortunes  of  life  ? 
And  yet  you  know  that,  on  the  walls  of  very  ruin,  fragrant 
flowers  will  bloom.  It  is  quite  in  God's  way  to  have,  in 
many  cases,  a  rich  soul  in  a  poor  body — to  have  very  moral 
princes  amid  the  poverty  and  desolation  of  life.  And  so  a 
man  may  be  blest  in  his  deed,  though  it  adds  no  new 
luxury  to  his  home,  and  no  additional  year  to  his  life. 

Then,  again,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  always  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  being  blest  in  our  deed,  and  being 
blessed  for  our  deed.  We  are  apt  to  be  too  self-regarding ; 
too  apt  to  carry  a  kind  of  commercial  spirit  into  moral 
deeds ;  too  apt  to  ask  how  this  deed  shall  act  upon  our- 
selves. And  so  we  gather  round  ourselves  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere  into  which  the  blessing  angel  will  not  come; 
where,  in  fact,  the  blessing  could  not  live ;  where  the  flower 
the  angel  hand  would  plant  within  our  nature  would  be 
sure  to  wither ;  where,  as  by  a  terrible  chemistry,  the  sweet 
would  be  turned  into  the  bitterness  of  gall.  Blessings  are 
sometimes  shy  things,  coy  in  their  ways,  and  shrink  from 
the  touch  of  a  selfish  soul.  They  like  to  steal  in  upon  the 
soul  unobserved  as  it  were ;  they  like  to  come  in,  not  when 
the  soul  is  looking  at  them,  but  when  all  its  energies  are 
concerned  with  the  duty  that  is  to  be  done,  or  the  pang  that 
is  to  be  borne,  or  the  privilege  that  comes  like  a  new 
message  from  the  throne.  Thus  the  deed  must  never  be  the 
price  by  which  the  blessing  is  bought,  while  it  may  be  the 
condition  without  which  it  will  not  come.  The  high  toned 
soul  concerns  itself  with  deeds,  and  takes  the  issues  when 
they  come  as  stimulus  to  the  performance  of  higher  deeds 
still. 

And  yet,  James'  words  assure  us  that  ev&a  in  the  deed 
there  will  be  blessing.  He  does  not  postpone  to  a  future 
and  far  off  day  the  go<)d  which  flows  from  the  performance 
of  Christian  work.  He  does  not  turn  the  attention  upon 
prospective  good;  as  if  away  forward  among  some  holy 
harvest  fields  a  man  has  to  reap  what  he  has  sowed ;  as 
away  up  in  some  elysian  garden  a  man  may  fill  his  bands 
with  the  flowers  whose  seeds  he  planted ;  not  then,  but  now, 
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the  blessing  comes.  In  the  very  act  there  is  great  reward. 
In  the  poise,  and  balance,  and  elevation  of  the  soul  by 
which  it  is  raised  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  liberty,  it 
is  truly  blest. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  religion  of  Jesus  aims  at.  It  comes 
with  a  thousand  gratuities  in  its  hands,  and  which  it 
delights  to  confer  upon  whoever  is  able  to  receive  them. 
Troops  of  blessings  are  in  its  train,  and  gladly  enter  at  once 
wherever  the  law  of  liberty  is  welcomed.  Men  and  nations 
are  made  happy  by  it.  Every  great  interest  is  fostered  by 
it.  Every  great  right  is  defended.  Every  great  truth  is 
developed.  Every  bud  of  beauty  blossoms  into  perfection. 
The  quieter  vii-tues,  with  all  their  grace  and  charm,  are 
sheltered  under  its  care.  Sterner  manhood  mellows  under 
its  influence,  and  is  slowly  made  meet  for  a  land  where 
strength  is  gentle  and  gentleness  is  strong. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  demands,  in  order  to  noble 
action  and  true  blessedness,  that  there  be  the  highest 
merUal  effort.  There  must  be  thought, — earnest,  persever- 
ing, and  continued  thought.  The  man  has  to  look  into 
the  law  of  liberty.  But  the  look  must  not  be  the  idle 
gaze  of  the  vacant  mind,  the  passing  glance  of  the  hurried 
visitor,  the  changing  attitudes  of  feeble  fitful  vision.  As 
the  angels  bent  down  and  looked  into  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;  as  the  women 
looked  into  the  sepulchre  where  Jesus  lay,  so  must  mind 
concentrate  itself  upon  the  law  of  liberty.  As  in  nature, 
there  are  beauties  which  the  thoughtless  never  see ;  as  in 
arty  there  are  lessons  which  the  heartless  never  learn;  as 
in  history,  there  are  facts  which  the  ignorant  never  feel ; 
so  in  the  law  of  liberty  there  are  meanings  which  only 
the  man  who  can  sit  before  them  with  open,  sympathetic 
soul  can  ever  know.  Endless  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of 
thought  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  which  thus  comes  to 
bless  the  world. 

Now,  there  are  men  who  talk  of  living,  who  even  try  to 
live,  they  say,  in  the  law  of  liberty,  but  who  nevertheless 
do  not  think  of  loohmg.  They  don't  want  doctrine ;  they 
want  life  they  say.  Intellectual  error  is  nothing,  they 
maintain ;  it  is  moral  evil  we  should  deplore.  Now,  this 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  like  other  mixtures  so  very 
liberally  served  up  to  the  unthinking  among  men,  has  a 
baneful  influence  on  many  a  soul.  It  is  forgotten  by  men 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  thoughts  do  influence 
our  actions.    Shall  the  tourist  look  into  his  guide  book? 
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Shall  the  student  of  the  war  look  into  his  map  ?  Shall  the 
student  of  art  and  of  science  look  into  the  rules  of  his 
text  book  ?  And  shall  men,  who  wish  to  live  a  religious  life, 
not  study  what  is  revealed  in  the  law  of  liberty  for  them  ? 
Life  without  doctrine  ?  Doctrine  without  thought  ?  How 
can  these  things  be  ?  Look.  That  is  the  first  Uiin^.  Life 
and  labour  wul  spring  from  that.  Just  as  the  puot  who 
steers  the  ship  into  the  harbour  toils  with  his  hands,  but 
regulates  their  acts  by  the  steady  look  of  his  eye,  so  will 
men  make  safely  for  the  eternal  shore  who  first  look  and 
then  labour. 

And  it  were  an  equal  error  to  think  of  looking  and  yet 
not  think  of  living.  Men  who  read  the  Bible,  but  who 
care  not  to  be  regulated  by  it,  who  defend  doctrine  but  who 
do  not  practise  it,  who  take  upon  them  the  name  of  religion 
but  who  breathe  not  its  spirit,  surely  deceive  themselves. 
And  hence,  James  demands  that  men  who  look  into  the 
law  of  liberty  continue  in  it,  and  must  not  forget  it.  They 
must  feel  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  foreigner  who  puts 
himself  out  of  sympathy  and  harmony  with  our  laws  feels 
as  a  lone  man  in  our  midst.  His  life  has  little  liberty  in 
it.  Our  institutions  would  perplex  him.  Our  habits  would 
be  an  offence  to  him.  But  let  him  learn  to  look  through 
our  eyes  and  feel  with  our  hearts,  and  then  our  habits  will 
be  like  channels  for  his  life,  and  our  institutions  will  be  the 
defence  of  his  liberty.  So  it  is  that  when  thought  becomes 
Christianized,  life  is  expected  to  be  responsive  to  that 
thought.  Otherwise  the  conduct  of  the  man  would  be 
as  if  in  the  darkness  you  kindled  a  torch  and  then  quenched 
it  in  the  stream.  Or  it  would  be  &s  if  the  patient  analysed 
his  medicine  and  could  boast  that  he  knew  it  all,  while, 
though  the  disease  is  progressing,  he  has  not  taken  the 
medicine  that  is  meant  to  save  life. 

And  there  are  those  also  who  care  neither  to  look  nor 
act.  What  shall  they  be  in  their  deed  ?  Shall  they  be  blest  ? 
How  can  that  be  ?  How  can  men  be  blest  in  trifling  with 
the  highest  duty,  blest  in  trampling  under  foot  the  very 
idea  of  life,  blest  in  spuming  blessing?  To  crush  the 
intellect,  to  blast  the  affections,  to  rivet  round  the  whole 
nature  the  chains  that  will  end  in  everlasting  serfdom,  is 
not  to  do  anything  out  of  which  blessing  may  con^e.  But» 
if  not  blest,  what  then?  Surely  happy  is  the  man  who, 
looking  into  the  law  of  liberty,  sees  the  harmony  of  the 
divine  arrangements,  feels  a  deepening  interest  in  these 
divine  studies,  and  bares  his  bosom  to  the  healthy  breezes 
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that  brush  through  all  his  nature^  and  that  will  ultimately 
waft  him  home.  Face  to  face,  from  day  to  day,  with  Jesus, 
he  will,  as  he  looks,  be  changed  into  the  same  glory. 
Conformed  to  his  image  in  character,  he  will  become  con- 
formed to  it  in  destiny.  "  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

RoBEBT  Mitchell. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  AN  EVANGELISTIC  COMMUNITY. 

Hayinq  detailed  at  considerable  length  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Christian  Community,  and  reviewed  it  as  an 
o%pring  of  an  ancient  and  persecuted  continental  church, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should  now  return  to  the 
Parent,  which  we  left  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
trial  and  peril. 

The  risen  Redeemer  infused  into  his  first  disciples  a 
missionary  spirit,  and  bade  them  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  After  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  pei-secu- 
tion  disconcerted  the  united  church  members  and  scattered 
them.  They  then  sowed  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  every 
place  to  which  they  were  driven,  and  thus  propagated  the 
Gospel  of  truth.  On  the  same  holy  principle  the  churches 
of  France  and  Italy  merit  the  title  of  witnessing  churches. 
They  possessed  the  missionary  spirit  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
"  Not  content  with  setting  forth  faithfully  pure  Christian 
doctrine  before  those  who  were  situated  within  their  own . 
immediate  geographical  limits,  they  journeyed  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Their  disciples  abounded  in  Calabria, 
Spain,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  England,"  Their 
oppressors  held  that  they  had  diffused  their  heresy  far  and 
wide,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  any  country  in  which  they 
had  not  obtained  a  footing, — though,  according  to  Scripture 
emblem,  they  were  ever  doomed  to  testify  the  Gospel,  clothed 
in  "sackcloth"  in  a  sorrowful  and  depressed  con- 

dition). Sometimes  the  sword  of  open  violence  was  drawn 
against  them;  at  intervals  it  was  sheathed;  but,  even  then, 
they  were  so  situated  as  inevitably  to  exercise  their  testimony 
in  a  depressed  condition,  slighted,  despised,  and  discouraged 
when  not  absolutely  attacked  and  worried  by  those  who 
held  them  down  by  earthly  authority.  For,  although,  in 
some  countries,  they  have  been  exempted  from  pains  and 
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penalties,  still  their  descendants,  existing  amid  surroundings 
of  dominant  tyranny,  may  be  truly  viewed  as  retaining  to 
this  day  their  sackcloth  garb  of  depression  and  adversity. 
A  discerning  writer  has  well  observed  that,  "One  short 
respite,  a  brief  exemption  from  a  general  rule,  they  enjoyed 
under  the  government  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who  gave  them 
equal  civil  rights  with  his  other  subjects;  but,  after  his 
dethronement,  they  were  thrown  back  to  their  ancient  and 
familiar  state  of  grinding  oppression/' 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  details  respecting  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  the  vile  revocation  of  the  Tolerat- 
ing Edict  of  Nantz,  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1685,  and  the 
publication  of  a  new  edict  against  the  Huguenots  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1686, — sufficient  to  our  purpose  having 
been  noticed  in  former  chapters;  but  we  may  observe  that  the 
combined  power  of  these  tyrants,  so  ruthlessly  exercised, 
amounted  to  a  political  deaths  perpetrated  upon  those 
inoffensive  followers  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  infliction  of  which 
the  wicked  perpetrators  were  unquestionably  instigated  by 
"  rulers  of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  But  though 
slain,  as  a  body  corporate  they  still  retained  their  distinctive 
existence.  Divine  Providence  suffered  them  not  to  vanish 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  neither  to  be  lost  and 
absorbed  in  any  Protestant  communities,  or  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  annihilation.  True,  they  were,  as  an  individual 
church,  politically  slain,  and  their  members  trampled  under 
foot  for  a  space  of  three  years  and  a  half.  But,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  they  revived  and  again  stood 
upon  their  feet.  One  intrepid  member  having,  with  many 
of  his  fellow-members,  found  shelter  in  Swiss  territories, 
assembled  about  eight  hundred  of  his  fellow-sufferers  on  the 
night  of  August  16th,  1689,  secretly  crossed  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and,  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  intrusive  adversaries 
out  of  his  native  valleys.  By  main  force  they  recovered 
their  native  possessions.  In  this  extraordinary  enterprise, 
divine  providence  so  greatly  favoured  them  that,  although 
they  were  opposed  by  the  warriors  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  they  conquered  and  went  on  conquering  until  they 
had  entirely  recovered  their  lost  possessions.  And  still 
further,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  disagreeing  with  the  French 
monarch  on  some  points  of  political  importance,  was  led  to 
revoke  his  persecuting  edict  and  to  issue  a  new  one, 
whereby  he  recalled  and  re-established  the  Huguenots  who 
survived,  granting  them  the  power  to  exercise  the  rites  of 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,   though  under  more 
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stringent  restrictions  than  formerly.  This  retam  from 
exile,  like  the  restitution  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  when 
liberated  from  Babylonian  captivity,  no  doubt  put  a  new 
song  into  the  mouths  of  the  liberated,  even  praise  to  their 
God,  and  induced  them  to  record  in  their  annals — "  When 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like 
them  that  dream."  This  remarkable  restoration  is  dated 
June,  1690,  just  three  and  a  half  years  from  the  date  of 
their  dispersion,  and  then  again  did  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy  resound  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
From  that  period  of  their  restoration,  although  exempted 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  destructive  bloodshedding  and 
stake-consuming  martyrdom,  they  have  still  been  subjected 
to  gi-eat  discouragement  and  afOictive  contempt  from  exist- 
ing powers.  They  were  forbidden  to  reside  or  to  purchase 
land  beyond  the  limits  of  specified  boundaries,  or  even  to 
visit  their  sick  beyond  those  limits  (except  under  the  un- 
scrupulous eye  of  a  Papist),  and  even  then  this  stay  must 
not  be  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  A  heavy  duty  was 
imposed  on  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  which  might 
be  introduced  among  them.  Ordinary  professors  of  law  or 
physic  may  not  practise  to-day  beyond  these  boundaries.  If 
their  children  are  kidnapped  they  get  no  redress,  and  they 
are  bound  to  refrain  from  wOrk  on  all  Popish  festivals  and 
fasts.  Such  are  their  oppressions,  from  which  their  off- 
shoots in  Great  Britain  are,  by  her  liberal  laws,  happily 
exempted. 

It  may  probably  excite  horror  in  the  minds  of  some 
British  Christians,  that  any  diversity  of  religious  views 
should,  by  men  possessed  of  power,  be  visited  with  condign 
penalties,  or  that  so  many  instances  of  ecclesiastical  vin- 
dictiveness  should  have  occurred  among  the  inoffensive 
Huguenots. 

But  England  itself,  even  Protestant  Britain,  was  not 
wholly  freed  from  the  self-same  enormity.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  all  cruel  proceedings,  on  account  of  heresy,  were 
condemned,  insomuch  that  any  bishops,  by  whose  licence 
heretics  were  punished  with  death,  were  themselves  excom- 
municated. But  as  the  Church  grew  corrupt  in  other 
things,  so  did  it  in  cruelty  of  spirit,  on  the  part  of  priests, 
monks,  and  friars.  Inquisitions,  public  burnings  to  death, 
and  nameless  cruelties  were  instituted  first  in  France,  then 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  (England  not  excepted).  All 
magistrates  were  empowered  and  required  to  extirpate 
heretics.    To  their  depraved  judgment,  burning  appeared 
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to  be  at  once  the  most  terrifying,  and  that  which  resembled 
the  flames  of  perdition  (as  if  peccable  man  had  power 
over  God's  eternal  prison),  and  it  was  therefore  appointed  as 
the  doom  of  incorrigible  delinquents.  These  tyrannies 
were,  it  is  true,  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  Gatling 
guns  pointed  at  religion  itsea,  but  rather  as  against 
every  strict  adherence  of  conscience  to  its  original  prin- 
ciple in  opposition  to  human  innovations.  Thus,  all  pro- 
ceedinfi;8  against  reputed  heretics  grew  to  be  a  part  of 
English  common  law.  Hence,  on  conviction  of  a  heretic 
by  churchmen,  the  civil  ma^trate  issued  his  writ  for 
burning.  But  afterwards,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  Richard  II,  a  special  statute  was  made,  the 
preamble  whereof  set  forUi  that  heretics  are  very  numer- 
ous :  dressed  in  a  peculiar  garb  or  habit,  they  preached  in 
many  churches  and  other  places  against  the  faith,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  (of  Rome 
of  course).  Next  came  out  an  Act  to  prohibit  all  who 
preached  without  a  bishop's  licence  ;  and  if,  on  conviction, 
they  did  not  offer  to  abjure  (especially  if  they  refused  so  to 
do),  they  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
ma^trate  was  bound  to  bum  them  in  some  public  place. 

A  priest  named  Santre  was  burned,  and  the  act  justified 
by  reference  to  the  practice  of  Popish  nations,  with  whom 
burning  had  become  a  common  punishment. 

Next  rose  a  fierce  crusade  against  all  who  read  Widdiffe's 
New  Testament,  although  they  were  not  by  any  means 
noisy  sectarians,  but  rather  a  quiet  people  who  kept  their 
views  very  much  to  themselves  and  their  private  families. 
They  were  stvled  Lollards;  their  crimes  were  the  denial  of 
the  corporeiu  presence  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
objecting  to  pray  to  saints,  or  to  worship  images,  and 
other  similar  fooleries.  For  thus  standing  up  for  Jesus, 
some  were  burnt  at  Tenterden,  six  at  Coventry,  six  at 
Smithfield,  &c. 

Another  eyesore  sprung  up  when  Tindal  published  a 
new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  This  caused  the 
smouldering  embers  to  break  out  into  a  new  blaze,  as  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  combined  with  the  blood  stained  records 
of  Henry  YIII  and  his  diabolical  daughter  Mary,  will 
amply  show  to  any  who  may  peruse  them.  True — racks, 
stakes,  and  their  minor  hosts  of  hellish  instruments  of 
torture  have  long  since  been  suppressed ;  but  the  spirit  of 
persecution  has  never  been  allayed ;  the  smothered  up  fire 
still  smoulders ;  the  brands  are  ready  for  rekindling ;  the 
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sectarian  mind  is  kept  within  due  limits  only  by  moral 
restraint ;  the  elements  of  philanthropy  are  still  surroanded 
by  the  bars  and  sheet  iron  of  dominant  influence.  Ye  zealots, 
listen — ^listen  to  that  deep  significant  mandate  which  sounds 
from  the  depths  of  caverns  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
more  popular  pipers  of  the  nineteenth  century :  "  Do  good, 
yes,  do  good  you  may,  but  it  must  be  in  our  way  I — ^not  in 
your  own!  Our  song  must  you  sing  at  your  cottage 
meetings ;  our  dogmas  must  ye  repeat  in  your  domiciliary 
visits.  Your  conscience  is  ours.  Presume  no  longer  to 
think  for  yourselves.  We  are  your  masters.  Yield  or 
quit."  Sordid  minds  yield;  the  Community  mind  cries 
"  I  quit !  I  am  the  Lord's  free  man ;  I  wear  his  armour — in 
that  I  mean  to  fight — in  that  I  mean  to  conquer.  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  your  own  oracle,  fought 
through  fioods  of  ungodliness.  Reverence  towards  him 
ought  to  revive  love  towards  his  foster  child.  Ye  are 
destitute  of  bowels.  Your  dominant  treatment  of  the 
Community  shows  your  absence  of  brotherly  love.  Avaunt 
ye !  plough  your  own  field  and  leave  us  to  plough  our  own. 
Our  ancestors  were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  un- 
worthy ;  we  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ." 

An  intelligent  friend  having  suggested  that  these  sketches 
would  be  incomplete,  without  some  specific  notice  of  our 
individual  members,  I  therefore  select  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent,  who  may  characteristically  represent  the 
whole. 

1.  William  Pahner,  whom  I  may  describe  as  a  coal- 
owner,  sound  in  sense,  full  of  zeal,  sympathetic,  and  patient, 
abounding  in  Scripture  promises,  and  earnest  in  persuasion. 
He  dealt  m  material  fuel  throughout  the  week,  and  diffused 
the  fire  of  love  on  Sundays. 

2.  Thomas  Cordeaux  (a  real  French  descendant.)  He 
superintended  the  Connectional  press,  having  all  its  com- 
positors and  pressmen  under  his  command,  directing  the 
whole,  and  correcting  proofs.  Plain  and  straightforward,  he 
carried  his  religion  into  his  business,  and  hourly  preached  as 
he  pursued  his  ordinary  course.  His  faithful  appeals  to 
conscience,  and  applications  of  God's  truths  to  the  heart, 
entitled  him  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  holy  warfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  the  meanest 
desk.  He  dealt  out  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for 
young  men.  His  wife  was  also  a  model  of  piety ;  extremely 
adapted  for  usefulness  among  her  sex.  They  were  in  fact  a 
reflex  of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth.   He  lived  to  a  good  old 
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age,  and  ultimately  rolled  off  the  harvest  cart,  as  a  ripe 
shock  of  com,  into  his  Master's  gamer. 

3.  John  Parfitt  was  a  portly  figure,  of  grave  countenance. 
The  unreserved  devotedness  of  his  soul  was  depicted  in  his 
countenance, — a  man  of  few  words,  always  to  the  point.  Of 
him  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  in  whom 
is  no  guile." 

4.  Michael  Prendergast  was  another  of  the  genuine 
stock,  a  citizen  mercer,  and  an  upright  tradesman.  He  was 
father  to  a  couple  of  stalwart  sons,  whose  minds  were  as 
well  cultivated  as  their  physique  was  respectable,  their 
education  being  of  a  stamp  decidedly  classical.  One  became 
head  tutor  to  a  college  for  the  sons  of  ministers,  the  other  a 
barrister  of  high  repute,  culminating  in  the  Recorderahip  of 
Norwich.  Had  you  been  in  search  of  amusement,  you 
could  have  found  no  better  than  was  displayed  in  a  five 
storey ed  attic  in  Golden  Lane  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Sooty  sweep  boys,  coster  boys,  elbow  out,  tum-my-lucks, 
swineherds,  sheep  hoppers,  shop  lifters,  pickpockets,  fcc, 
surrounding  our  young  barrister,  while  he  elicited  from  their 
respective  lips  the  technicals  of  their  professional  chiasle- 
hood.  This  you  might  have  considered,  as  his  finishing 
bmsh  down,  prior  to  presentation  at  the  bar.  Suffice  to 
say,  he  became  a  man  of  many  briefs,  and  prospered  in  his 
profession.  The  sire,  naturally  active,  was  forward  in 
espousing  small  enterprises  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Hence 
he  became  responsible  for  the  rents  of  exhorting  rooms,  and 
ultimately  for  the  onerous  expense  of  a  nice  new  chapel,  in 
a  rising  neighbourhood, — which  having  met  and  paid,  as 
the  items  became  due,  he  handsomely  handed  the  buildinff 
over  to  the  conference  to  be  settled  on  the  Connectional 
plan.  His  talent  as  a  preacher  was  very  useful ;  he  lived 
over  80  years,  and  died  in  hamess. 

5.  James  Scarlett  was  a  citizen  and  builder,  the  head  of  a 
very  profitable  business.  A  man  ever  rough  and  ready,  he 
took  turn  with  ministers  in  all  their  rounds,  and  was  as 
popular  as  any  of  them.  He  united  with  Prendergast  in 
plans  of  extension.    His  son-in-law, 

G.  James  Reddall,  was  a  more  refined  preacher,  well 
suited  to  educate  minds. 

7.  Robert  could  remonstrate  calmly,  and  urge  home  on 
the  guilty  conscience  the  claims  of  omnipotent  love ! 

8.  Lea,  wise  and  argumentative,  was  to  an  extent  a  living 
concordance.  His  tongue  dropped  pearls,  which  were  wefl 
worthy  of  being  laid  up  in  store. 
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9.  Noakes  could  prove  his  distinctive  call  to  preach,  and 
show  the  clearness  of  his  credentials.  He  could  bring  out 
of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old,  while  his  heart  was  a 
reservoir  of  fervent  sympathy,  calmly  modest,  yet  valiant 
for  truth. 

10.  Woodland,  very  devout  and  self-denying,  with  an 
attractive  talent  of  views  strictly  orthodox.  A  Christian, 
clad  in  complete  armour,  standing  after  many  a  conflict, 
with  loins  girt  about  with  truth. 

11.  Gibson,  Rev.  Timothy,  was  at  first  partner  with 
Woodland  in  a  new  chapel.  The  rector  of  his  parish  chose 
him  as  a  curate,  and  placed  him  in  full  charge  of  his  parish 
church.  In  this  capacity  he  faithfully  performed  his  duties 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  beating  up  the  pillow  of  the  sick, 
making  sacrifices  to  help  the  poor,  and  keeping  open  house 
for  their  nourishment  for  three  days  weekly.  He  was 
evangelical  in  doctrine,  tender  towards  inquirers,  firm 
towards  the  incorrigible.  His  end  was  peace,  and  multi- 
tudes lamented  his  death. 

12.  West  was  a  man  unassuming,  courteous,  persevering, 
and  mainly  instrumental  in  the  reorganization  of  the  smitten 
cause  in  the  year  1819. 

13.  Cauch  was  devoted  and  self -denying,  laying  out  every 
energy  for  usefulness,  and  living  to  the  glory  of  God.  He 
had  a  son  who  trode  in  his  steps. 

14.  Bazin  (a  real  Huguenot),  very  strong-minded,  able  in 
controversy — powerful  to  wield  the  sword  of  Goliath  against 
the  Philistines.  He  was  a  veteran  warrior  in  the  Ghrxstian 
field,  who  never  saw  the  svjord  he  could  not  wield. 

15.  Croxten  possessed  a  first-rate  talent  in  preaching.  He 
was  full  of  faith,  zeal,  and  love;  kept  his  appointments 
punctually,  and  was  a  pattern  of  diligence.  Still,  eccentric 
in  flights  of  fancy  and  originality  of  illustration,  he  was 
much  opposed  by  smaller  minds  for  his  aberrations,  and 
bore  all  patiently.  Among  Sunday  schools  he  was  remark- 
ably popular,  and  they  frequently  called  upon  him  to 
advocate  their  claims  to  public  support. 

16.  Bruce  (stationer),  had  long  been  at  his  post,  and  was 
highly  respected,  but  somewhat  narrow  in  his  views.  He 
claimed  certain  wards  in  St.  Luke's  Workhouse  as  his  own, 
and  was  displeased  if  others  officiated  there ;  but  the  breach 
was  as  often  healed  as  made,  and  the  harmony  unbroken. 
Being  a  widower,  a  daughter  kept  house  for  him ;  but,  alas, 
she  made  too  free  with  his  capital  and  brought  him  to  ruin,  so 
that  he  died  amongst  those  very  paupers  to  whom  he  had 
long  broken  the  bread  of  life. 
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17.  Liefddldy  Rev.  Dr.,  who,  a  few  years  since,  was  as 
popular  a  minister  as  any  in  the  list  of  Congregationalists. 
The  Community  was  honoured  in  having  him  as  a  member 
during  his  novitiate.  His  principal  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
the  vicinity  of  Clare  Market,  where  he  has  left  behind  him, 
as  a  standing  memorial,  the  renowned  Craven  Chapel. 
There  was  his  career  prosperous.  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
amply  poured  out  upon  his  powerful  ministry,  unaer  which 
multitudes  were  gathered  to  the  Shiloh  of  God !  His  Day 
and  Sunday  Schools,  his  Christian  Instruction  Society,  and 
various  minor  institutions,  remain  as  so  many  standing 
monuments  of  the  talent  and  energy  which  he  possessed ! 

18.  Tah^aharriy  Rev.  Richard,  became  a  Community  man 
in  1812.  His  tact  was  soon  appreciated  by  the  Connectional 
ministers,  and  he  was  sent  out  on  probation,  to  break  up 
new  ground,  about  1817.  He  was  received  into  full  connec- 
tion with  the  conference,  and  for  50  or  60  years  pursued  a 
quiet  unostentatious  course  from  circuit  to  circuit,  after 
which  he  acted  for  some  6  or  7  years  as  a  supernumerary, 
and  died  an  octogenarian,  in  1879. 

19.  The  Rev,  C.  Haydon,  of  Nottingham,  also  a  successful 
Wesleyan  Minister,  commenced  his  career  amongst  us.  He, 
too,  has  recently  been  called  home ! 

20.  Rev,  T.  Han^ington.  From  us  he  entered  the  Pastor's 
College,  and  is  now  a  settled  minister  in  New  Zealand.  He 
has  recently  written  to  us  a  fraternal  letter,  claiming  mutual 
fellowship  with  us  still,  and  acknowledging  that  his  train- 
ing with  us  greatly  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  his  present 
efforts. 

21.  Richard  Triggs  and  his  brother  were  the  ofl&pring  of 
an  exemplary  couple,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  our  preach- 
ing halls,  at  Slater's  Court,  Rosemary  Lane,  near  the  Tower 
of  London.  Your  writer  well  remembers  the  two  little 
boys,  invariably,  after  the  close  of  service,  coming  up  for  a 
smile  of  recognition.  In  process  of  time  they  grew  up  to 
adorn  the  doctrines  of  God  our  Saviour,  The  younger  was 
called  to  the  reward  of  righteousness  at  about  the  age  of  40. 
The  other  lived  until  about  the  age  of  60,  and  of  him,  i.  e., 
Richardy  we  are  able  to  supply  a  full  notice.  His  secular 
education  was  but  meagre,  but  his'  enlightenment  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  was  copious.  His  religious  convictions  were 
deepened  by  social  intercourse.  About  the  age  of  18  he 
obtained  a  gracious  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love,  accom- 
panied with  jojrful  raptures.  In  1835,  he  cast  in  his  lot 
with  God's  people,  and  after  due  examination,  was  admitted 
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as  member  of  our  Community,  exhorting,  opening,  and 
alleging,  until,  after  a  consistent  standing  of  40  years,  the 
Master  said,  Come  up  higher."  Many  were  his  afflictions, 
but  mercy  compassed  him  about.  He  denied  himself  to  aid 
the  poor,  and  thus  held  on  his  way,  waxing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  Lord.  Out  of  doors  he  was  a  Boanerges — 
within  the  fold  a  Barnabas. 

22.  My  final  notice  relates  to  one  who  must  here  be  name- 
less. He  has  now  for  61  years  carried  the  Community 
Cross,  and  still  occasionally  unfurls  his  standard.  He  has, 
in  connection  and  out  of  it,  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  South  England,  in  North  England,  in  East  Eng- 
land, in  West  England,  and  in  the  intermediate  counties. 
His  office  has  been  that  of  pioneer  to  the  churches.  The 
infant  and  the  adult,  the  young  and  the  mature,  have 
been  equally  the  objects  of  his  solicitudes.  His  subject  has 
been  a  full,  free,  and  unlimited  salvation,  and  he  has  been 
blessed  by  trophies  of  success  among  learned  and  illiterate. 
The  toiling  fisherman  has  been  enclosed  in  the  Cospel  net ; 
the  swarthy  collier  has  been  cleansed  in  Bethesda  s  Pool ; 
the  bnmt  coast  guardsman  has  been  boarded  and  subdued; 
the  wandering  gipsy  has  been  fixed  in  Jesus  as  his  per- 
manent abode ;  &e  profligate  sailor  has  reformed  and  become 
chastely  sober;  and  the  luring  Magdalene  has  wept||at  the  feet 
of  Jesus ;  while  the  penniless  poor  have  found  the  riches  of 
Divine  Grace,  through  his  instrumentality.  God  has,  by 
him,  broken  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  narrowed  in  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  still  watering  it  with  celestial 
dew,  and  the  well  nigh  exhausted  old  husbandman,  waiting 
at  the  post  of  duty,  exclaims  with  good  old  Simeon,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

NORGROVE  Russell.* 


HOME  EVANGELIZATION  AND  CHAPEL  BUILDING  IN 
ENGL/TND. 

Imhediatelt  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  entered  on  a  new  era  of  progress.  By 

*  Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  peruse  these  notices  of  the 
members  of  l^e  Christiaii  Community  in  Lonaon,  who  thoroughly  symp^- 
thise  with  our  doctrines,  although  thev  have  but  recently  found  us  out.  The 
pious  writer  evidently  refers  to  nimself  in  his  closing  sentences. — Ed.  KE, 
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the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  Nonconformists  became  a 
great  power  in  the  land.  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
took  the  lead  in  Christian  work,  and  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
churches  and  schools  were  built.  But  neither  pastors  nor 
people  seem  to  have  had  any  just  idea  of  the  importance  of 
aggressive  work.  Each  cnurch  became  a  "little  garden 
walled  around,"  but  the  moral  wastes  were  left  unreclaimed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  next  century,  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  England  was  deplorable.  Dr.  Price,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  London,  in  a  discourse  then  published,  says, 
"Even  among  Protestant  Nonconformists,  the  places  of 
worship  are  almost  deserted.  Our  religious  zeal  is  dying, 
and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  dissenting  interests  is 
likely  soon  to  be  ground  to  death  between  enthusiasm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  luxury  and  fashion  on  the  other."  Now, 
how  much  the  dissenting  interests  may  have  suffered 
from  luxury  and  fashion  we  know  not;  but  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  Dr.  Price  deprecated  was 
the  beginning  of  a  brighter  day,  for  it  was  the  revival  of 
religion  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  which  the  good  man 
deplored. 

In  that  revival  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  as  a 
nation,  and  not  a  few  of  its  lessons  will  ap*ply  to  our  work 
of  the  present  day.  John  Wesley  was  a  great  preacher,  and  a 
great  organizer ;  while  George  Whitefield,  no  less  successful 
as  an  evangelist,  failed  in  gathering  his  converts  into  the 
Christian  fold.  And  hence  it  has  resulted,  that  while 
Wesleyan  Chapels  soon  overspread  the  land,  and  have 
increased  in  number  to  the  present  day,  Whitefield  Taber- 
nacles are  few  and  far  between ;  and,  but  for  the  sagacity 
and  large-hearfcedness  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who 
followed  in  his  wake.  Congregational  Chapels,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  would  have  been  still  fewer  in  the 
country. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  Independents  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  were  moved  to  promote  the  work  of  Home 
Evangelization,  and  in  1776,  formed  in  London  what  was 
called  the  "  Societas  Evangelica  " — for  Latin  was  used  even 
in  sermons  in  those  days — and  that  Society  did  a  great  and 
good  work.  Its  treasurer  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  High- 
bury, London — not  the  great  promoter  of  chapel  building, 
but  his  father — and  one  or  two  clergymen  were  on  the  com- 
mittee of  management.  But  while  money  was  subscribed, 
the  men  were  wanting.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  a  Mr.  Welch,  with  a  few  other  gentlemen,  formed  a 
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society,  subscribed  liberally,  and  soon  after  established  two 
academies,  one  at  Hoxton,  in  London,  and  the  other  at  Gos- 
port,  in  Hampshire,  and  engaged  tutors  who  taught  a  few 
young  men  English  Grammar  and  Divinity.  This  was  the 
day  of  small  things;  but  Hoxton  Academy  became  Highbury 
College,  and  then  with  one  or  two  other  colleges,  formed 
New  College,  London. 

While  these  institutions  were  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  Rowland  Hill,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  was  sending  out 
home  evangelists.  Setting  apart  some  of  these  home  mis- 
sionaries one  day,  their  eccentric,  but  large  hearted  minister, 
defined  a  home  missionary  somewhat  quaintly.  "  A  home 
missionary,"  he  said,  "  should  be  a  man  with  a  decent  set 
of  brains  in  his  head,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart. 
He  should  know  his  mother  tongue  well,  and  how  to  use 
it.  He  should  get  all  his  theology  from  the  Bible,  carry 
the  book  in  one  pocket  and  the  PUgHm's  Frogi^eas  in 
the  other,  and  study  his  sermons  as  he  walks  along. 
He  should  not  be  over  particular  about  the  quality  of 
his  bed,  for  his  Master  had  sometimes  nowhere  to  lay  his 
head.  A  missionary  of  this  stamp  cannot  fail  in  winning 
souls  to  his  Master."  By  the  combined  operations  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  steady  growth  of  country  associations, 
the  Congregational  body  made  steady  if  not  rapid  progress, 
And  then  the  want  of  chapels  was  felt,  a  want  which 
was  most  providentially  met,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
wise,  and  prudent,  and  self-denying  efforts  of  the  second 
Thomas  Wilson,  of  Highbuiy,  on  whose  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  the  first  Thomas  Wilson  had  fallen.  Being  an 
only  son,  and  with  ample  means,  he  went  heartily  into  the 
work  of  chapel  building  and  home  evangelization.  He  was 
always  a  liberal  giver;  but  it  was  not  until  he  heard  a 
remarkable  sermon  from  Andrew  Fuller,  the  great  Baptist 
preacher  of  that  day,  that  he  gave  from  a  principle  of 
sacrifice,  and  consecrated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
Gk>d  in  this  direction.  The  text  was  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days and  the 

Smeral  divisions — Duty  and  Motives.  On  the  first  head 
r.  Fuller  said,  "  *  Cast  thy  bread,'  that  is,  be  honest,  give 
what  is  your  own,  and  not  that  which  is  another's ;  cast,  that 
means  liberality,  for  in  the  context  we  are  solicited  to  give 
a  portion  to  seven  and  also  to  eight;  bread,  that  means 
sacrifice,  giving  from  your  own  table,  for  Dives  gave 
crumbs ;  and  on  '  the  waters,'  which  means,  in  faith,  for  you 
must  leave  the  rest  to  God."   The  motives  by  which  these 
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duties  are  enforced  were  the  certainty  of  results,  for  God 
had  said  it,  and  he  alone  could  do  it ;  the  perpetuity  of  them, 
for  not  only  now,  but  all  along  the  line  till  after  many  days 
they  could  be  found ;  and  then  all  this  must  be  done  now, 
for  they  knew  not  what  a  day  might  bring  forth.  The 
effect  of  this  in  Mr.  Wilson's  case  was  that  he  resolved  to 
give  bread  and  not  crumbs  in  contributing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  chapel  building  and  home  evangeliza- 
tion. Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  business,  and  in  1837, 
formed  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Society,  giving 
liberally  towards  new  undertakings,  and  lending  also  where 
there  was  the  prospect  of  gathering  self-sustaining  Churches, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  power  to  stimulate  others,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
productive results.  In  this  way  chapels  were  built  not  in 
London  only,  but  in  all  parts  of  England,  in  all  of  which 
the  Gospel  has  been  faithfully  preaxihed  to  the  present  day. 
Then  came  the  London  Congregational  Chapel  Building 
Society,  which  has  done  a  great  and  good  work,  and 
now  we  have  the  English  Congregational  Chapel  Building 
Society,  which  has  done  much  to  promote  the  work  of  Home 
Evangelization.  The  objects  of  tnis  Society  are  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  of  any  other  Chapel  ^Building  Society 
in  the  kingdom ;  for  it  not  only  gives  and  lends  money,  but 
helps  to  regulate  the  size  and  cost  of  chapels ;  makes  sure 
of  their  acoustic  properties  ;  provides  for  their  bein^  put  in 
trust ;  develops  local  support ;  and  so  gives  and  lends  as  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  early  extinction  of  debt.  Such 
movements  are  not  only  of  essential  importance  in  Chris- 
tian work,  but  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  New  Testa- 
ment principles  and  practice.  Where  would  our  Christianity 
have  been  in  its  earlier  stages  but  for  the  synagogue  ?  In 
every  considerable  town  and  village  there  was  one  of  these 
places  of  worship ;  and,  strange  to  say,  although  they  were 
Jewish  Institutions,  Peter  and  Paul  were  permitted  to  use 
them.  Now,  while  we  have  no  synagogues  in  our  system 
of  worship,  our  national  churches  are  national  property, 
and  the  time  may  yet  come  when,  on  being  disestablished, 
they  may  be  thrown  open  like  the  synagogues  of  old. 

But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  ornament 
which  ought  to  be  spent  in  use, — such,  for  example,  as 
£180,000  lately  spent  on  three  Congregational  churches  in 
London.    In  these  days  of  aesthetic  taste,  well  to  do 


Christians 


houses,  while  they 
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allow  the  ark  to  remain  in  the  tent,  bat  between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  happy  medium ;  and,  speaking  with  an 
architect  one  day  about  a  chapel,  where  everything  neces- 
sary to  comfort  and  convenience  had  been  provided  for,  he 
said,  "  Yes,  there  is  a  bit  of  the  circle  in  everything  there — 
the  eye  likes  a  circle."  Yes,  the  eye  likes  to  look  on  the 
circle ;  and  seeing  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
minister  and  people  should  be  in  full  view  of  each  other, 
all  the  appointments  of  a  chapel  should  combine  to  make 
ihem  feel  at  home.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  in 
church  architecture  that  our  service  means  preaching  as 
well  as  worship  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  acoustics  have  more 
to  do  with  a  minister  and  people's  comfort  and  usefulness 
than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
best  way  to  cure  an  echo  is  to  fill  the  pews ;  but  chapels 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  in  no  part  of  any  one,  even 
when  empty,  should  echo  answer  "  where." 

In  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  villages  and  seaport 
towns  chiefly  engaged  his  attention ;  but  Paul  sought  out 
great  centres  of  population,  and  there  planted  churches 
from  which  the  Gospel  sounded  out  to  all  the  regions  round 
about.  Now,  this  is  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
to-day,  ^d  liKssion  Chapels  become  the  great  desideratum. 
For  example,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  instituted  an  order  of  lay  Evangelists,  and  with 
county  Unions  soon  came  to  have  eighty  of  those  agents 
at  work  under  local  superintendence.  By  conference  and 
other  meetings  a  new  interest  was  excited  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  our  Mission  Churches  were  greatly  revived. 
But  without  Mission  Chapels  that  work  must  have  been 
sadly  limited.  Twice  as  many  Congregational  chapels  have 
been  built  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  as  were  built 
in  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  and  no  sooner  built  than 
well  mled  by  congregations  gathered  largely  from  the 
world.   We  are  accustomed  to  near  of  the  remarkable  pro- 

fress  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  it  has  been  remarkable ; 
nt  it  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  Ncmconformist 
newspaper,  most  carefully  collected  from  reliable  returns^ 
that  whereas  the  increase  of  sittings  among  the  Wesleyans 
since  1851  is  276,400,  the  increase  of  sittings  among  Con- 
gregationalists  has  been  385,240, — ^the  toUd  nimiber  of 
chapels  built  by  the  Congregational  denomination  during 
the  past  decade  being  more  than  500,  at  a  cost  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money;  and  there  is  good  reason  now  to  believe 
{h&i,  with  the  churches  previously  existing  and  in  harmony 
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with  other  denominations,  they  will  become  additional 
spiritual  forces,  which,  by  central  power,  aggressive  eflFort, 
and  reproductive  results,  will,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
greatly  accelerate  the  Evangelization  of  England. 

Anglicus. 


GOD'S  PITYINQ  LOVE  LIKE  A  FATHER'S. 

A  FATHER  pities  the  ignorance  of  his  children ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  Lord  pities  ours.  The  little  boy  comes  running 
in  from  play  and  lisps  out  the  question,  "  Father,  is  it  true 
that  there  is  a  man  in  the  moon?  A  boy  told  me  so/* 
Then  his  father  smiles  pityingly  and  says,  "  Poor  boy !  You 
are  but  a  child ;  but  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  know 
better."  Or  the  little  girl  runs  into  her  mother  and  says, 
"  Mother,  is  it  true  that  the  stars  are  holes  in  the  floor  of 
heaven  to  let  the  glory  through  ?  A  girl  told  me  so."  And 
the  mother  pities  her  and  says,  "  Poor  child !  your  mind  is 
but  childish  in  its  grasp;  but  it  will  expand,  and  you  will 
understand  things  better.  And  yet  there  is  truth  in  what 
you  say,  for  ttie  glory  does  come  through.  The  heavens  do 
declare  the  glory  of  God." 

Now,  what  are  we  all,  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Father,  in 
point  of  knowledge,  but  children  ?— even  the  most  advanced 
and  the  most  scholarly  of  us.  The  Lord  may  be  said  to 
listen  at  the  doors  of  Universities  and  of  British  Associations; 
and  as  he  hears  the  speculations  about  protoplasm  and 
primordial  germs,  may  he  not  be  represented  as  smiling  and 
saying,  "They  are  but  children;  what  better  could  be 
expected  from  children?"  Yea,  may  we  not  add  legitimately, 
that  he  listens  at  the  doors  of  divinity  halls  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  Bonn  or  Berlin,  Princeton  or  Andover,  and  as  he 
hears  the  sometimes  dogmatic  assertions  that  are  made  by 
rival  schools  of  theology  on  the  most  profound  doctrinal 
problems,  he  smiles  pityingly  and  says,  "  It  is  pretty  good 
for  children ;  but  they  wul  understand  things  oetter  when 
I  get  them  up  to  the  university  of  heaven."  The  great  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  have 
taught  us  that  we  do  not  know  truth  absolutely,  but  only 
relatively,  and  in  forms  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
our  infantile  intellects.  Looking  out  from  the  loopholes  of 
these  prison  walls  of  flesh,  we  can  get  but  limited  glimpses 
of  things ;  but  how  much  clearer  shall  be  our  insight  when 
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all  these  shadows  fly!  Even  holy  Paul,  who  wrote  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Ephesians,  and  whose  writ- 
ings the  best  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  think  it  a 
high  honour  to  edit  and  annotate — what  does  he  say  about 
the  attainments  of  earth,  and  his  own  among  the  rest  ? — 
"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put 
away  childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  faxie  to  faxie ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known."  God's  right- 
hearted  servant  feels  his  own  ignorance,  and  asks  his  Father 
to  have  compassion  on  him  as  well  as  on  his  hearers,  and 
"  teach  him  many  things." 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  Lord  regards  a  certain  class 
of  sceptics  or  doubters  more  with  pity  than  with  anger. 
There  are,  indeed,  bold  unbelievers,  whom  he  looks  upon 
more  with  anger  than  with  pity — bad,  blatant  atheists,  who 
seek  a  cloak  in  their  atheism  for  their  sin.  To  such  men 
the  words  of  Paul  specially  apply :  "  Some  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  I  speak  this  to  your  shame"  (1  Cor.  xv, 
34).  But  I  can  suppose  a  young  man,  who  has  been  puzzled 
by  an  infidel  book,  which  he  cannot  answer,  or  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  clerk  who  sits  next  him  in  the  lawyer's  office, 
and  who  is  an  adept  in  all  the  objections  of  unbelief  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  I  can  easily  understand  how  the  Lord 
feels  far  more  pity  than  indignation  towards  such  a  dis- 
tracted one.  It  is  just  as  if  a  father  had  left  home  when 
his  children  were  young,  and  had  been  cast  away  on  an  un- 
frequented island  in  mid-ocean,  like  the  hapless  voyager  of 
whom  our  Poet  Laureate  so  pathetically  sang  some  years 
ago.  And  when  at  length  he  returns,  alas !  his  children  do 
not  know  him.  He  says,  "  I  am  your  father."  But  they 
reply  doubtfully,  "  How  can  we  be  sure  of  that  ?"  And  in 
truth  the  means  of  identification  are  hard  to  be  found ;  for 
no  likeness  of  him  had  been  left  behind ;  and  even  if  there 
had,  exposure,  grief,  and  slow  revolving  years  have  made 
him  quite  unlike  his  former  self.  At  length  the  eldest 
daughter  says,  "  I  remember  now  that  mother  told  us  before 
she  died  that  if  father  ever  came  back  we  would  know  him 
by  marks  on  his  hands  and  side  which  had  been  caused  by 
wounds  received  among  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  when  he 
saved  me  from  death  one  day  when  I  was  young."  Then 
straightway  he  shows  them  the  marks  on  his  handb  and  side, 
and  the  children  dance  around  him  with  delight,  embracing 
him,  and  exclaiming,  "  Our  father  I  Our  father ! "    So  Jesus 
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comes  down  into  the  midst  of  poor,  puzzled  doubters,  show- 
ing them  "  His  hands  and  his  side,"  and  saying,  "  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father!"  Let  each  doubter 
respond  with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  Gted."  Only  let 
those  of  them  who  may  still  be  in  darkness  and  see  no 
satisfactory  light,  but  who  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  truly  act  up  to  the  dim  light  which  they  enjoy,  be  sure 
of  these  two  things,  that  the  Lord  pities  them  in  their  per- 
plexity, and  that  all  will  come  right  yet ;  since  the  promise 
has  been  graciously  given,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Qod" 

Let  me  come  back  to  a  more  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
and  remark  further  under  this  particular,  that  the  Lord 

Eities  us  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  future.  A  father 
ears  the  merry  laughter  of  his  children  at  their  evening 
sports,  and  he  says  to  himself,  Poor  things !  let  them  play 
on.  They  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  stem  realities  and 
responsibilities  of  life,  with  all  the  cares  and  griefs  which 
these  involve ;  but  that  knowledge  will  come  to  them  all  too 
soon."  And  he  goes  out  to  the  door,  looks  at  them  with 
moistened  eyes,  and  pities  them.  Now,  our  heavenly  Father 
regards  every  reader  of  these  pages  with  sympathy  for  this 
very  reason.  He  knows  all  that  is  to  happen  us.  He  knows 
what  disease  we  are  to  die  of,  but  we  do  not — what  street 
or  house  we  are  to  die  in — the  very  apartment  in  which  we 


Sabbath,  and  the  day  that  is  to  be  our  last  day.  And 
because  he  knows  all  these  facts,  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
he  pities  us :  and  wishes  his  servants  to  tell  men  about  his 
sympathy,  and  his  consoling  love. 


The  Fatherhood  of  God,  By  Robert  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  the 
E.  U.  Church,  Queen's  Park,  Manchester.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.    Glasgow :  Thomas  D.  Morison.  1879. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  course  of  Popular  Works,  imder  the  heading 
of  EYangelical  Union  Doctrinal  Series,  which  are  being  issued  from 
the  press  hj  Mr.  Morison,  publisher,  Glasgow.  We  noticed  tht 
first,  on  RegeneraUon^  by  Professor  Craig,  of  Manchester,  in  our 
last  number;  the  second,  on  The  FcUherhood  of  Gody  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Mitchell,  also  of  Manchester,  is  now  before  us.  Man- 
chester, the  city  of  free  trade,  is  thus  giving  back  to  Glasgow,  the 
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chief  seat  of  Evangelical  Union  theology,  what  she  has  received. 
We  have  given  her  men  and  she  is  giving  us  books;  and  the 
books,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  only  characteristic,  but 
worthy  of  the  men.  In  Mr.  Mitchell's  case  this  remark  is 
strikingly  illustrated ;  for  the  work  is  just  such  a  one  as  we  would 
have  expected  from  him.  It  shows  that  he  is  a  very  well  read 
man^  and  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only  with  andent  theology, 
but  the  current  literature  of  Uie  day,  and  chiefly  that  depart- 
ment of  it  in  which  modem  scientists  aim  their  shafts  against 
revealed  religion.  Instead  of  being  afraid  of  these  writers,  our 
author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  their  speculations,  and  is 
every  now  and  dien,  throughout  his  volume,  turning  their  guns 
against  themselves.  Yet  tiiere  is  no  parade  of  learning  in  the 
book;  for  frequently,  although  he  msLkea  an  apt  quotation,  he 
does  not  care  to  give  us  the  author's  name. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  eminently  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God — a  rock  on  which  so  many  thinkers  and 
authors  have  split,  whose  minds  were  not  so  well  balanced  as 
his.  Thus,  while  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  proves  that 
there  is  a  real  personal  Father  in  opposition  to  such  speculators  as 
l^ndall,  Mivart,  and  Spencer,  when  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he 
approaches  the  important  topic  of  the  Son  revealing  the  Father, 
he  as  stoutly  inveighs  against  the  theories  of  those  who  deny  the 
judicial  aspect  of  t£e  atonement,  and  make  justification  as  subjec- 
tive an  experience  as  sanctification. 

The  book  is  also  popular,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  out  clearly 
the  character  of  God  as  a  loving,  forgiving  Father,  and  the  simple 
terms  of  admission  into  his  family  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  between  both  of  these 
admirable  works  which  we  have  now  noticed  and  the  early  books 
which  were  issued  by  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  Of 
course,  the  times  have  changed^  and  there  is  need  for  a  change  of 
our  theological  literature  too;  but  it  strikes  us  that  we  must 
still,  to  a  large  extent,  remember  the  difficulties  of  the  ordinary 
"  Anxious  Inquirer  "  who  has  heard  and  read  little  about  Huxley 
and  Lecky,  and  who  is  exercised  in  mind  about  the  great  question 
— How  may  I  have  peace  with  God  1 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  two  characteristic  specimens  of  our 
author's  style.  At  page  81  he  thus  writes  about  the  Father's 
hiding  certain  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent: — 

^  To  speak  of  a  '  withholding  grace,  without  which  these  things  are 
invisible,'  as  the  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  '  wise  and  prudent,' 
and  of  the  fate  that  befalls  them,  would  be  to  make  the  Saviour's  cup 
of  joy  a  bitter  thin^  to  drink.  To  *  reveal '  implies  more  things  than  one 
or  two ;  it  certainly  implies  that  there  is  not  only  something  to  reveal,  but 
some  one  to  reveal  it  to.  There  must  be  capacity  to  receive  ;  and  not 
capacity  only,  but  a  willingness  to  take  what  may  be  given.  But  if 
men  refuse  to  accept,  if  they  refuse  to  open  the  eyes,  if  they  refuse  to 
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unstop  the  ear,  can  there  be  any  wonder  that  the  diviner  music,  the 
diviner  beauty,  the  diviner  gifts  can  never  be  theirs  ?  We  are  sure  that 
the  Father,  whose  compassions  flow  to  ail  his  children,  could  not  withliold 
from  any  one  what  is  necessary  to  safety  and  peace  ;  but  we  are  just  as 
sure  that  if  men  refuse  to  receive  them,  they  never  can  enjoy  them. 
And  we,  too,  when  we  think  correctly,  can  acquiesce  in  such  a  case  and 
say,  'I  thank  thee.'  What  the  Father  does  is  right,  and  therefore 
always  the  best" 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  our  author  frequently  introduces  interesting 
facts  culled  from  his  own  extensive  reading: — 

When  Bichter  died,  the  friends  placed  the  unfinished  manuscript  of 
the  last  book  on  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  coffin,  as  they  bore  it  to 
its  resting-place,  while  students  sung  Klopstock's  ode,  'Thou  ahalt 
arise,  my  soul.'  Why  was  the  manuscript  placed  upon  the  coffin  ?  Did 
they  mean  to  say  that  a  man  has  to  leave  so  much  of  even  his  noblest 
work  unfinished  when  he  is  called  away  by  death  ?  That  is  true  enough, 
but  be  sure  that  the  wounded  hearts  that  thronged  around  that  coffin 
were  leaning  on  a  nobler  thought  than  that.  Did  thev  mean  that,  like 
the  paper  of  the  manuscript,  he  would  be  taken  hold  of  by  physical 
forces  and  assimilated  to  the  mere  matter  round  about  his  body  ?  That 
is  about  the  measure  of  consolation  which  a  good  deal  of  modem  thought 
would  give  to  any  of  us  were  we  in  similar  circumstances  of  sorrow. 
Did  they  mean  that  the  deep  thoughts  he  had  written,  and  the  pure 
emotions  with  which  he  had  vitalized  them,  and  the  poetic  beauties  he 
had  thrown  around  them,  would  remain  to  a  grateful  country  and  to  the 
commonwealth  of  letters  when  the  grave  had  closed  upon  his  form  ? 
That,  we  know,  is  about  the  only  future  which  a  portion  of  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  the  pi-esent  times  could  hold  up  before  the  eve  of 
any  one  for  whom  the  grave  is  opening,  and  whose  work  of  thought  is 
done.  Or  did  they  mean  that  the  influence  of  that  personal  life  which 
he  had  lived,  and  which  he  had  exerted  upon  mind  and  manners,  would 
continue  and  roll  onward  from  age  to  age,  so  that  in  that  sense  he 
would  have  a  future  blissful  and  bright  1  If  that  were  all,  there  might, 
indeed,  be  a  future  for  his  influence ;  but  to  speak  of  it  bein^  a  future 
for  him,  for  his  personal  consciousness,  for  nis  conscious  happinesfi, 
would  be  to  trifle  at  once  with  both  thought  and  language.  No.  That 
was  not  enough  for  sorrowing  hearts  at  the  margin  of  the  grave.  They 
could  not  say,  *  Fare  thee  well  for  ever.'  They  saw  coming  out  upon 
their  clouds  of  sorrow  something  of  that  sunbright  life,  the  fore-gleams 
of  which  were  tinging  and  fringing,  as  with  gold,  the  earth  clouds  that 
had  settled  down  upon  and  darkened  their  life.  The  manuscript 
of  Selina,  dealing  as  it  did  with  the  great  idea  of  immortality,  was  laid 
upon  the  coffin  as  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  that  spirit  which  no 
coffin  could  confine.  Their  sorrow  required  the  future  as  a  reality  on 
which  to  lean." 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  clear,  earnest, 
and  thoughtful  book  to  our  readers,  being  assured  that  it  will 
henceforth  be  prized  as  a  treasure  by  the  ministers^  students,  and 
the  intelligent  laity  of  our  connexion. 
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HUXLEY'S  HUME,  CHAPTER  X. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Huxley's  Hume  is  entitled  Volition, 
LibeHy^  and  Necessity.  It  is  thus  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest  in  psychology  and  ethics.  The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Eluxley's  writings  will  lead  the  reader 
who  lifts  this  little  volume  to  anticipate  both  what  and  how 
he  will  write  on  such  a  subject.  Every  paragraph  in  this 
chapter,  indeed  every  chapter  in  this  exposition  of  Hume's 
principles,  puts  a  keen  edge  upon  the  mind.  They  are  all 
strongly  irritant,  and  evidently  meant  to  be  provocative  of 
thought  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  quite  a  thing  to  be 
expected  that,  with  such  an  opportunity,  Huxley  would  not 
fail  to  put  his  own  thoughts  on  liberty  and  necessity  very 
frankly,  and  with  all  that  incisiveness  of  which  he  is  a 
perfect  master  when  he  likes.  But  it  was  also  a  thing  to 
be  expected  that,  as  sure  as  he  touched  the  stumbling  stone 
of  metaphysics,  he  would  trip  and  hurt  himself ;  or  at  least, 
if  not  conscious  of  receiving  injury,  he  would  afford  the 
spectator  some  little  mirth  over  his  rather  awkward  and 
ungainly  attitudes.  For  distinction  in  physiological  studies 
can  scarcely  shield  even  a  Huxley  when  he  blunders  so 
unpardonaV>ly  in  psychological  things.  I  need  offer  no 
apology  then  for  directing  attention  to  what  some  might  be 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  dry  bones  of  a  controversy  which 
should  have  been  buried  out  of  sight  long  ago,  but  which 
the  exigencies  of  scientific  pursuit  are  forcing  afresh  upon 
public  attention. 

I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  brethren,  busy  with  other 
and  important  studies,  can  have  given  much,  if  any,  attention 
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to  so  brief  a  chapter  of  so  small  a  book ;  but,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  even  trifles  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  on  such  a 
subject,  demand  a  passing  notice ;  and  all  the  more  so  that 
they  are  made  the  channel  through  which  unsettling 
thoughts  find  their  way  to  minds  that  are  apt  to  feel  the 
force  of  dogmatism  and  bow  to  great  names.  For  there  is 
at  present  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  perilous  and 
perverse  zeal  to  fasten  the  fetters  of  fatalism  on  everything 
within  us  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  manhood.  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  have  been  of  late  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this 
charge.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  boiTow  and  bend  for  my 
purpose  a  single  expression  from  Solly,  it  might  be  said  that 
**  Jupiter  hurls  his  lightnings,  and  iEolus  unchains  his  winds, 
and  a  wild  liberty  reigns"  through  British  Association  meet- 
ings, half  crown  volumes,  and  such  other  things  as  can  be 
pressed  in  any  way  into  the  common  service.  It  is  with 
this  wild  liberty,  that  is  used  in  trying  to  defend  necessity, 
that  we  have  now  to  concern  ourselves,  and  which  will  lead 
us  to  look  at  some  of  the  psychological,  ethical,  historical, 
and  theological  mistakes  into  which  Huxley  has  fallen. 

Beattie,  a  northern  philosopher,  on  beginning  his  Essay 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  says,  "  I  would  not  wish  to  add 
to  a  dispute  already  too  bulky."  It  was  probably  a 
becoming  feeling  to  cherish,  and  a  wise  purpose  to  form^ 
But  the  bulk  of  the  dispute  has  greatly  grown  since  that 
time,  and  still  its  dimensions  seem  to  increase  by  the  zeal 
with  which  attempts  are  made  to  account  for  all  ps\'cho- 
logical  phenomena  on  physiological  grounds*  According  to 
Huxley,  mind  is  a  series  of  perceptions,  mental  states  are 
effects  of  physical  causes,  and  what  we  call  mental  faculties 
and  operations  are,  properly  speaking,  cerebral  functions 
allotted  to  definite,  though  not  precisely  assignable,  parts  of 
the  brain.  It  will  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  discussing  such  a  system  of  thought  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  while  the  ordinary  mental  nomenclature 
is  made  use  of,  the  old  meanings  are  squeezed  out  of  eveiy 
term,  so  that  while  the  author  may  speak  of  mind,  he  can 
only  logically  mean  matt^,  and  thus  you  are  invited  to  the 
study  of  brain  when  you  expected  to  be  guided  in  your 
study  of  mind  or  soul.  It  is  Huxley's  defective  psychology 
that  first  startles  one  in  commencing  this  chapter,  and  henot 
it  is  necessary  to  be,  on  this  point,  as  explicit  as  possible; 
for  it  is  here  the  root  is  found  of  the  many  branched  erron 
that  are  met  as  you  proceed  with  the  diseussion.  Psycho- 
logy, as  we  know,  concerns  itself  with  the  phenomena  of 
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eonsdousness ;  consciousness  is  the  eommoo  ground  of  ail 
our  mental  experiences.  The  sonl  knows  its  own  states,  and 
acts,  distinguishing  between  the  transient  and  the  pro* 
longed,  between  what  it  does  and  what  it  suffers.  Now, 
when,  in  1702,  Henry  Lee  criticised  Locke,  and  defined 
••volition"  as  "the  act  of  the  will,"  he  touched  a  deep^ 
depfch  of  psychological  truth  than  you  will  find  in  the 
whole  of  what  Huxley  has  written.  The  generally 
accepted  classification  of  the  mind's  opemtions  into 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions,  and  which  is  met  with 
in  the  best  British,  American,  and  Continental  authors, 
must,  of  course,  be  known  to  our  author.  He  ought  to 
know  what  they  have  said  about  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will,  as  the  cardinal  faculties  of  the  soul.  Even  Bain 
cannot  get  along  without  this  classification.  As  MoreH 
puts  it — ^"It  is  by  an  almost  universal  consent  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  classified  under  those 
of  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will."  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  has  some  claim  to  be  heard  on  such  a 
subject,  adopts  the  same  classification,  whatever  may  be 
his  speculative  difficulties  with  one  branch  of  it,  never 
confounding  the  power  with  its  functions.    Tappan,  too. 


and  successful  critics  of  the  psychological  errors  that  led 
Edwards  astray,  adopt  the  same  method ;  and  so  do  Cousin, 
and  Porter,  and  Mansel,  and  a  countless  host  of  other 
thinkers,  whose  severe  introspective   power  is  beyond 

Jmestion.  How,  then,  does  Huxley  define  volition?  ''So 
ar  as  I  can  discover,"  he  says,  "this  combination  of  an 
idea  of  an  object  with  an  emotion  is  everything  that  can 
be  directly  observed  in  an  act  of  volition."  This  is  an  echo 
of  what  Bain  has  taught  him,  when  he  says,  "A  desire 
for  a  certain  pleasure  and  an  idea  of  how  to  get  it  are  the 
two  elements  that  account  for  and  constitute  volition*" 
Amending  Hume*s  definition,  Huxley  says,  "  Volition  is  the 
impression  which  arises  when  the  idea  of  a  bodily  or 
mental  action  is  accompanied  by  the  desire  that  the 
action  should  be  accomplished.  It  differs  from  other 
d^ires  simply  in  the  fact  that  we  i^gard  ourselves  as 
possible  causes  of  the  action  desired."  A  passage  from 
another  production  of  his  pen  will  perhaps  throw  a  little 
l^bt  on  what  he  would  here  like  to  say.  Having  watched 
how  the  frog  walks,  hops,  swims,  and  goes  through  his 
gymnastic  performances  quite  as  well  without  consciousness, 
aa^  consequently  without  volition,  as  with  it,  he  says,  if 
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these  positions  are  well  based,  it  follows  that  onr  mental 
oonditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  automatically  in  the  organism ; 
and  that,  to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the  fedvag  we 
call  volition  is  not  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the 
symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  act."  Well,  now,  can  anybody  see  daylight 
through  such  a  definition  of  volition  ?  It  is  first  a  "  com- 
bination of  an  idea  of  an  object  with  an  emotion;"  and 
then  it  is  "  an  impression  which  arises ;"  and  then  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,"  but  a  symbol  of  the  state  of 
the  brain."  Volition  is  not  the  thought  alone,  nor  the 
desire  alone,  but  the  combination  of  the  thought  and  the 
desire.  Is  it  so  ?  Let  us  see.  I  think  about  a  book  that 
is  on  the  tep  shelf  of  my  bookcase ;  I  could  like  that  book 
down  just  now  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  it  on  this  very 
subject.  The  thought  and  the  desire  are  there.  Is  the 
volition  there  ?  What  does  consciousness  say  ?  Do  thought 
and  desire  thus  combined,  or  in  any  way  combined,  exhaust 
the  phenomena  of  which  I  am  conscious  when  I  put  forth^ 
by  means  of  my  will,  volitional  power ?  "A  close  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness,"  says  Morell,  "  enables  us  to 
detect  three  classes  of  phenomena  in  the  human  mind — 
those,  namely,  of  intelligence,  of  feeling,  of  will — a  classifi- 
cation to  which  all  modern  science  is  tending.  Intelligence 
creates  conceptions,  laws,  rules  of  action ;  feeling  supplies 
inducements  and  impulses ;  will  creates  effort,  activity,  the 
emission  of  voluntary  power.  Between  the  faculty  as 
cause  and  the  product  as  effect  there  is  no  intermediate 
step.  It  is  no  more  requisite  to  ask  why  will  produces 
effort  than  to  ask  why  intelligence  gives  me  to  ideas,  or 
sensibility  to  impulses.  The  supposition  that  voluntary 
effort  and  choice  can  spring  causatively  from  an  induce- 
ment or  external  motive,  is  the  old  error  of  sensationalism 
invading  the  tbeoiy  of  the  will,  that,  namely,  of  substi- 
tuting the  occasion  for  the  producing  caused  It  is  this 
invasion  that  has  carried  Huxley  captive.  It  is  his 
failure  to  distinguish  between  occasion  and  cause  that 
disturbs  and  confuses  much  that  he  has  to  say  in  his 
discussion  of  volition.  When,  for  example,  he  stretches 
forth  his  arm,  does  he  not  exert  a  force  that  determines 
that  movement  ?  He  has  said  elsewhere  that  "  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change 
in  the  motion  of  the  matter  of  the  organism."  The  late 
Professor  Herbert  might  well  call  it  a  "preposterous 
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^assertion."  The  motion  of  my  fingers,  the  direction  of 
my  eyes,  the  position  which  I  give  to  these  leaves  as  I 
shift  them,  are  sequents  of  volition  in  the  external  sphere. 
But  of  what  are  the  volitions  themselves  the  sequents? 
The  glittering  superficiality  that  characterises  much  that  is 
said  about  molecular  changes  in  brain  substance  would 
«oon  disappear,  if  men  could  only  be  courageous  enough  to 
iace  the  fact  that  will  is  cause. 

Huxley  goes  on  to  say  that  volition  is  "  the  impression 
that  arises,"  &c.  Why  not  say  that  volition  is  the  act 
which  the  will  performs,  the  effort  which  the  will  puts 
forth?  It  would  be  truer  to  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
more  ancient,  too,  by  a  long  way,  as  an  expression  of  soul 
-experience,  and  much  more  convenient,  since  we  must  needs 
speak  analytically  of  the  mind's  faculties,  its  states,  and 
its  acts.  This  doctrine  of  mere  impression  is  simply  a 
•doctiine  of  passivity.  We  know,  of  course,  that  in  our 
nature  there  is  a  side  that  is  passive  enough  to  receive 
impressions;  but  to  speak  of  volition  as  an  impression  is 
«n  abuse  of  philosophical  language  which  only  indicates 
how  loosely  men  think,  and  how  hastily  they  publish  their 
thoughts.  And  yet,  though  defining  volition  to  be  the 
combination  of  thought  and  feeling,  though  defining  it 
to  be  an  impression,  he  can  speak  of  the  "  act  of  volition.^' 
There  is,  then,  after  all,  that  which  he  calls  an  act.  It 
need  not  be  a  bodily  action,  for  he  uses  the  words  "  mental 
action."  What,  then,  is  a  mental  action  as  distinguished 
from  a  state  of  the  intelligence,  or  a  state  of  the  sensibility, 
or  a  combination  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  an  impression 
that  arises  ?  Had  he  only  taken  time  to  ask  and  answer 
such  a  question,  he  might  have  thought  himself  out  of  his 
•crude  ps3'chology,  and  escaped  the  blunder  of  confounding 
impressions  with  volitions. 

But  the  haze  around  this  definition  thickens  when  he 
speaks  of  an  "  act "  of  volition.  The  human  soul  avenges 
itself  even  upon  philosophers,  and  dooms  them  to  self- 
contradiction  when  they  attempt  in  theories  to  misrepre- 
sent what  it  is  and  what  it  does.  And  so  he  must  speak 
•of  action.  But  in  what  school  of  philosophy,  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  he  be  regarded  as  an  authority  when  he  speaks 
^f  an  "act  of  volition,"  especially  when  he  is  dealing  in 
definitions?  As  reasonably  might  he  speak  of  a  thought 
of  thought,  or  a  feeling  of  feeling,  as  an  act  of  volition.  A 
volition  is  an  act.  It  is  the  will's  act.  That  we  are  not 
43imply  indulging  in  hypercriticism,  but  looking  at  what  is 
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Indeed  the  fountain  head  of  his  error,  is  evident  from  the 
way  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  volition.  "  Has  it/'  he  asks, 
"a cause ;  and  if  so,  what  is  its  cause  ?  Is  it  followed  by 
sxiy  efteot ;  and  if  so,  what  effect  does  it  produce  ?"  "  There 
are  "  he  says,  large  numbers  <^  highly  intelligent  persons 
who  rather  pride  themselves  in  the  fixed  belief  that  our 
^i^olitions  have  no  cause,  or  that  the  will  causes  itself,  which 
is  either  the  same  thing,  or  a  contradiction  in  terms."  Now^ 
surely  somebody  should  be  plain  enough  and  direct  enough 
.to  tell  Huxley  that  this  is  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
that  it  is  a  pitiable  price  to  pay  for  the  poor  praise  it  may 
bring  from  unthinking  men.  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
"hi^ly  intelligent  persons"  of  whom  he  writes  neither 
believe  that  volition  is  uncaused,  nor  that  iiie  will  causes 
itself.  They  believe  that  the  Creator  caused  the  will,  but 
that  the  will  causes  its  own  volitions.  When  he  asks  if 
volition  has  a  cause,  he  is,  of  coui-se,  refusing  to  look  at 
the  idea  of  contingent  causality.  He  is  influenced  simply 
by  the  idea  of  physical  causation,  by  that  last  absurdity, 
an  infinite  series  of  mere  sequenoes.  Hence  he  can  speak 
of  the  "  hard  pressed  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  uncaused 
volition."  Now,  has  any  one  ever  heard  of  such  advocates  ? 
f  eyond  all  doubt  volition  has  a  cause.  But  thought  is  not 
its  cause,  nor  is  feeling,  nor  is  a  combination  of  thought 
and  feeling.  What  is  the  cause  of  volition  ?  The  will,  and 
the  will  only.  Or  if  any  one  prefers  it,  I  say,  I  am  the 
cause  of  my  volitions.  But  am  I  a  cause  necessitated  ?  No. 
Spencer  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  melting 
the  Ego  in  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual  and 
nascent.  "  But  the  entire  group,"  he  says,  "of  psychical  states 
which  constituted  the  antecedent  of  the  action,  also  consti- 
tuted himself  at  that  moment — constituted  bis  psychical 
self,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  his  physical  self.  It  is 
alike  true  that  he  determined  the  action,  and  that  the 
aggregate  of  his  feelings  and  ideas  determined  it,  since, 
during  its  existence,  this  aggregate  constituted  himself." 
But  J.  S.  Mill,  even,  would  remind  him  that  the  Ego  is 
something  very  different  from  such  a  group  of  psydiical 
states,  and  so  there  is  no  back  door  in  that  dixectioA 
through  which  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  a 
theory  that  would  reduce  the  man  to  a  condition  of  irro- 
^nsible  passivity.  An  aggregate  of  states  must  be  the 
states  of  something  which  remains  when  other  states  take 
their  place.  That  which  remains  is  the  Ego  ;  and  it  is 
that  Ego  that  by  its  power  of  will  causes  viMitions.    If  a 
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man  wishes  to  think  of  the  sequents  of  volitions,  and  can 
only  think  of  them  as  seen  in  exterior  sphere,  he  may 
see  them  as  they  are  traced  on  ihe  page  before  me.  But 
these  sequents  of  volitions  have  not  the  same  relations  to 
the  will  which  the  volitions  themselves  have.  An  act  of 
will  and  a  modification  of  matter  are  very  different  things. 
But  Huxley  has  not  taken  time  to  think  of  this  difference ; 
and  hence  his  exposition  of  Hutne,  instead  of  being  a  cor- 
rective and  profitable  study  for  those  who  have  little 
time  for  lengthened  philosophical  investigation,  has  only 
increased  the  wandering  mazes  that  bewilder  thought. 
The  will  with  him  is  not  an  originative  power,  but  only 
a  phenomenal  state  caused  by  a  preceding  state.  Hence, 
will  and  volition  are  confounded.  But  volition  means 
something  willed  by  some  one.  As,  among  the  most 
joyous  moments  of  an  Englishman's  life,  he  is  called  upon 
to  say  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  "  I  will,"  so,  all  round 
the  circle  of  duty  and  privilege,  the  actions  he  does  will 
be  but  the  echoes  without  of  the  "  I  will "  within.  Hence, 
even  Huxley  has  to  escape  in  some  way  from  the  bondage 
of  his  system,  and  admit  that  man  within  certain  limits 
has  the  power  of  self-adjustment.  But  this  self-adjustment 
is  an  inner  thing.  The  adjustment  of  mind  and  heart  in 
relation  to  the  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  is  a  very 
difi^erent  thing  from  the  rhythm  of  motion  practised  by 
the  dancing  master,  or  the  poise  and  balance  of  the  tight 
rope  walker,  or  the  skater  on  the  ice  with  the  flashing 
steel  on  his  feet.  In  every  such  act  of  self-adjustment  that 
can  have  any  moral  meaning  in  it,  there  is  an  "I  will;" 
that  is,  ''I  will  something."  The  volition  is  the  effect, 
and  the  will  is  the  causal  power  by  which  it  is  produced. 

•*  When  we  know,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  what  any  philosopher 
considers  to  be  revealed  in  consciousness,  we  have  the  key 
to  the  entire  character  of  hb  metaphysical  system."  Now, 
according  to  the  whole  law  and  all  the  prophets  of  the 
Huxley  school,  an  appeal  to  consciousness  on  the  question 
of  the  will  as  an  originative  power  is  of  no  moment.  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  permissible.  Nothing  is  settled  by  it.  For 
Hume,  as  if  once  for  all,  has  said  that  "  the  prevalence  of 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for  b}'  a  false 
sensation,  or  seeming  experience  which  we  have  of  liberty.** 
In  1753,  John  Wilkes  tore  to  pieces  this  "deceitful  or 
delusive"  theory,  and  yet  it  is  repeated  to-day  with  as 
much  dogmatism  as  if  it  had  never  engaged  attention. 
Hence,  Huxley  has  something  very  like  a  sneer  at  the 
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appeal  to  consciousness,  when  he  says,  *'  the  last  asylum  of 
the  hard-pressed  advocate  of  the  doctriue  of  uncaused 
volition  is  usually  that,  argue  as  you  like,  he  has  a  profound 
and  irradicable  consciousness  of  what  he  calls  the  freedom 
of  the  will. '  But  Hume  follows  him  even  here,  thoipgh 
only  in  a  note,  as  if  he  thought  the  extinction  of  so  trans- 
parent a  sophistry  hardly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  his  text." 
Now,  we  do  not,  for  our  own  part,  happen  to  know  very 
many  for  whom  this  appeal  to  consciousness  is  the  last 
asylum ;  but  we  do  know  not  a  few  with  whom  it  is  the 
point  of  departure  along  the  whole  line  of  discussion. 
Equal  as  they  are  to  the  conflict  out  in  the  open  field,  and 
winning  unquestionable  victories  in  the  region  of  language, 
of  law,  of  every  idea  of  government,  of  conscience,  and, 
indeed,  round  the  whole  circle  of  moral  life,  their  first 
attack  is  on  the  common  field  of  consciousness.  Philosophi- 
cal reflection  on  the  question  begins  there;  and  if  that 
appeal  is  not  valid,  then  neither  this  nor  any  other 
mental  question  can  be  discussed,  for  it  is  a  question  which 
deals  directly  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  If 
Huxley  refuses  that  appeal,  his  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  becomes  a  bit  of  unreasoning  dogmatisnL 
If  he  can  appeal  to  consciousness  on  what  Hume  calls  a 
"  seeming  experience,"  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  of  its 
veracity.    If,  however,  we  are  the  victims  of  illusion  here, 
why  may  it  not  be  so  all  round  the  circle  of  our  conscious 
Ufe?   But,  if  consciousness  be  mendacious,  then,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  very  often,  the  root  of  our  being  is  a  lie. 
And  hence  the  very  arguments  which  Maudsley,  for 
example,  gathers  from  pathology  in  defence  of  this  delusive 
theory  are  charged  with  folly;  for  even  the  madman's 
experience  can  have  no  value  for  the  man  of  science  unless 
his  consciousness  were  trusted.    In  1867  this  is  what  we 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  24th  page  of  Maudsley's  book : 
— "He  misapprehends  the  question  of  the  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness.   If  a  man  thinks  he  is  cold,  if  he  feels  he  is  cold, 
whatever  delusion  he  may  be  under,  it  is  with  the  think 
and  the  feel  that  consciousness  has  to  do."    We  thought  we 
were  right  then,  we  are  sure  we  are  right  now. 

The  opposition  between  free  will  and  necessity  is  regarded 
by  Huxley  as  a  mere  verbal  dispute.  We  shall  see  on 
what  ground  immediately;  but,  meantime,  it  is  worth 
while  refreshing  our  memory  with  what  Morell  says  on 
the  matter.  "  We  affirm  then,"  he  says,  "  that  in  principle 
there  are  only  two  hypotheses  respecting  liberty  and  neces- 
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sity :  the  one  is  fatalism,  the  other  is  free  will."  What,  now, 
are  Huxley's  notions  of  liberty  ?  He  quotes  Hume,  who 
sa^,  "By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only  mean  a  power  of 
(KT^i^  or  not  acting  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
will ;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at  rest  we  may ;  if  we 
choose  to  move  we  also  may."  But,  now,  what  kind  of 
liberty  is  this  for  which  Hume  is  quoted?  It  is  not  a 
power  to  determine,  but  only  a  power  to  act  should  deter- 
mination take  place.  It  is  a  liberty  that  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  sequents  of  volition  simply.  According  to  our  author 
the  determination  is  the  necessary  effect  of  motive,  inclina- 
tion, and  circumstances,  and  the  freedom  is  that  which  every 
man  po&sesses  who  is  not  a  prisoner  or  in  chains.  But  that 
originated  act,  registering  itself  in  consciousness,  is  surely 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  freedom  of  the  hand  to 
appropriate  an  apple  or  cut  a  beef-steak.  A  power  of 
acting  according  to  the  determination  of  the  will  is  a  post- 
volitional  freedom,  while  the  question  in  dispute  is  the 
power  by  which  volitions  are  produced.  A  freedom  to 
register  your  vote  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  power 
to  intelligently  choose  your  candidate.  And  yet  this  is  the 
blunder  that  occurs  in  what  Huxley  calls  a  "  pithy  para- 
graph "  that  should  settle  all  discussion  on  the  question  of 
liberty.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  falls  into  the  same  snare.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  he  says,  "that  I  could  have  chosen  the  other 
course  had  I  preferred  it,  but  not  that  I  could  have  chosen 
one  while  I  preferred  the  other."  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  prefer t  Does  it  mean  to  desire,  to  like?  If 
so,  then  Mr.  Mill  must  mean  that  he  could  not  choose  thia 
because  he  desired  or  liked  ihat;  he  could  not  choose  the 
true  because  he  liked  the  false ;  he  could  not  choose  the 
good  because  he  liked  the  evil.  If,  however,  he  does  not 
mean  hy  the  word  anything  that  can  be  called  a  feeling,  be 
is  simply  saying  in  effect  that  he  could  not  choose  the  one 
because  he  chose  the  other.  Whatever  is  meant  by  prefer- 
ring, there  must,  we  should  imagine,  be  some  control  over 
our  preferences.  Huxley  should  have  asked  Hume,  not  if 
we  have  the  power  to  remain  at  rest  if  we  choose — for  the 
man  on  the  treadmill  scarcely  finds  it  to  be  so — but 
whether  we  have  the  power  to  choose  ?  Had  he  done  so, 
the  paragraph  that  is  to  settle  all  controversy  would  have 
lost  at  least  a  little  of  its  pith. 

But  Huxley  goes  deeper  into  difficulty  when  he  attempts 
to  harmonize  necessity  and  freedom.  He  represents  the 
advocate  of  free  agency,  as  saying,  "  I  can  do  as  I  like," 
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and  then  calls  it  an  absurd  presumption,  tbat  such  a  saying 
is  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity."  But  who,  W9 
ask,  among  the  intelligent  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  ever  dreamt  of  saying,  "I  can  do  as  I  like,"  if  by  doing 
is  meant,  "remaining  at  rest,  or  moving,  as  the  case  may  be.^ 
How  thoroughly  he  misconceives  or  misrepresents  the 
point  at  issue,  is  seen  by  the  following  questions : — "  What 
determines  your  likings?  Did  you  make  your  own  con- 
stitution? Is  it  your  contrivance  that  one  thing  is  pleasant 
and  another  thing  is  painful  ?  and  even  if  it  were,  why  did 
you  prefer  to  make  it  after  the  one  fashion  rather  than  the 
other?"  We  too  might  ask  questions,  the  lirst  of  which 
might  run  in  this  way — why  should  Mr.  Huxley  waste  so 
much  ink  as  is  necessary  for  these  sentences  that  have  not 
the  most  remote  bearing  on  the  matter  in  dispute? 
Assuming  that  something  determines  our  likings,  and  that 
our  likings  determine  our  choices,  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
whole  question  is  settled  by  asking  "  What  determines  your 
likings?"  And,  indeed,  if  his  psychology  were  correct, 
if  his  assumptions  were  at  all  well  founded,  his  questions 
would  be  decisive,  and  his  doctrine  of  necessity  irrefutable. 
But  we  have  only  to  remind  him,  that  we  ourselves  have 
something  to  do  with  our  likings  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
on  the  other,  our  likings  are  nevertheless  not  the  causes  of 
our  actions,  in  order  to  throw  him  out  of  his  rut  and  arrest 
his  apparently  triumphant  career.  It  is  surely  a  very  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  occasions  and  causes, 
between  inducements  and  the  actions  that  are  performed 
under  their  influence.  If,  however,  doing  is  the  necessitated 
effect  of  liking,  and  if  liking  is  the  necessitated  effect  of 
something  else,  this  controversy  can  have  little  meaning, 
except  as  an  illustration  of  the  contradictory  things  that 
necessity  can  do.  It  is  therefore  a  foolish  and  absurd 
demand  that  he  makes  from  those  who  would  upset  the 
necessarian  argument  that  they  "prove  they  are  free  to 
associate  any  emotion  whatever,  with  any  idea  whatever, 
to  like  pain  as  much  as  pleasure,  vice  as  much  as  virtue," 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  physical  philosophers  may  be  expected 
to  have  some  sense  of  humour,  though,  according  to  Huxley, 
metaphysicans  have  none.  But  the  genius  of  humour  had 
fbraaken  our  author,  and  left  something  in  its  place  not 
quite  so  sprightly,  when  he  imagined  he  was  arguing  a 
question  by  asserting  that  the  proof  of  freedom  is  the  power 
to  work  contradictions.  He  could  scarcely  be  in  earnest 
when  he  penned  such  a  demand.   He  could  scarcely  be 
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pktyf ai  either,  for  there  is  neither  philosophy  nor  fun  in  it. 
You  have  to  go  lower  down  to  find  the  reason,  and  when 
you  find  it,  you  find  what  was  quite  unworthy  of  any  one 
who  professes  to  deal  with  a  question  so  important.  The 
^here  of  a  creature's  liberty  must,  as  everybody  knows,  be 
limited.  There  must  be  forces  he  cannot  control.  He  may 
be  able  to  fit  into  the  machinery  of  the  universe,  while  he 
may  have  no  power  to  alter  that  machinery.  It  is,  there- 
fore, simply  a  waste  of  ink  to  demand  as  a  proof  of  man's 
freedom,  that  he  be  able  to  alter  the  laws  of  matter  or  the 
laws  of  mind.  Such  a  demand,  indeed,  deprives  its  author 
of  any  daim  to  an  answer  in  philosophical  discussion.  But 
the  lefutation  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  implies  no  such 
absurdity  and  imposes  no  such  burden.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  states  of  the  intelligence  which  depend  upon  no  direct 
efibit  of  mine.  If  I  understand  what  a  billiard  ball  is,  I 
cannot  confound  it  with  a  square  brick  or  a  gold  watch.  I 
can  boast  of  no  liberty  to  confound  them  or  think  the  one  the 
other.  There  are  states  of  the  sensibility,  too,  which  are  not 
the  effects  of  any  causal  power  which  I  possess.  But  all 
this  is  wide  as  the  poles  from  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
volitions  and  how  they  are  produced.  Huxley  loses  himself 
amid  impressions,  so  that  when  he  finds  the  characteristics 
of  necessity  in  thought  and  feeling,  he  concludes  that 
necessity  reigns  over  the  whole  man.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Even  the  effort  which  Spencer  makes  cannot  make  it  appear 
flo.  "To  reduce,"  says  he,  "the  general  question  to  its  simplest 
form, — pyschical  changes  either  conform  to  law  or  they 
do  noL  If  they  do  conform  to  law,  there  cannot  be  any 
soeh  thing  as  free  will."  But  what  is  meant  here  by  the 
word  laio!  Does  it  mean  order  or  cause?  If  it  mean 
order,  it  is  surely  possible  for  psychical  changes  to  take 
place  according  to  law  and  yet  the  will  be  free.  Suppose 
we  should  say,  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  will  that,  when  it 
chooses,  it  should  choose  something;  that  is,  that  the  will, 
when  it  is  going  to  act,  should  have  an  object.  We  have 
here  the  idea  of  law,  and  yet,  of  two  objects,  the  will  is  not 
neoesssitated  to  choose  one  rather  than  the  other.  If,  how- 
ever, the  word  law  means  cause,  we  may  again  have 
psychical  changes  according  to  law  and  yet  the  will  be  free, 
if  I  think,  I  must  think  about  something.  That  is  law. 
If,  instead  of  thinking  about  the  rainbow,  I  turn  my 
thought  inward,  and  engage  in  a  long  train  of  introspection, 
I  proKluoe  psychical  changes;  but  I  cannot  do  that  without 
attention,  without  purpose,  without  effort.    I  however  do 
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it,  and  am  free  in  doing  it.  And  to  tell  me  that  when  I 
am  conscious  of  exerting  volitional  power,  I  am  only  deceiv- 
ing myself  by  a  "  deceitful  sense/'  by  a  "  verbal  quibble," 
or  as  Spencer  puts  it,  by  a  "  current  illusion,"  is  simply  to 
misrepresent  facts.  The  power  of  willing  is  as  real  a  part  of 
my  nature  as  the  faculty  of  knowing.  To  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible ;  for, 
as  Hamilton  puts  it,  "as  we  can  only  doubt  through  con* 
sciousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt  of  con- 
sciousness by  consciousnesss." 

Huxley's  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  against  the 
objection  that  it  leads  to  immoral  consequences,  h&s  just 
the  slightest  touch  of  something  very  like  temper  in  it. 
Hume  tries  to  dispose  of  the  objection  by  saying  that  when 
any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity  it  is  certainly  false,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  false  because  it  is  of 
dangerous  consequences.  Huxley  grows  warm  as  he  lifts 
this  burning  coal  and  flings  it  deflantly  at  all  opponents ; 
"  therefore,"  says  he,  "  the  attempt  to  refute  an  opinion  by 
a  picture  of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion  ana 
morality  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  reprehensible."  But  this  is 
not  exactly  what  we  are  doing  when  we  show,  by  an 
appeal  to  consciousness,  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
unphilosophical  and  cannot  be  logically  maintained.  We 
are  not  appealing  to  men's  fears,  or  to  their  prejudices, 
but  to  their  deepest  experiences,  to  an  essential  element 
of  their  very  nature.  And  yet  it  would  be  quite  legiti- 
mate, we  presume,  to  argue  from  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  religion  and  morality  of  any  opinion  that  it 
must  be  false.  A  man  may  be  absurd  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  there  may  be  worlds  in  which  2  and  2 
make  5,  and  yet  no  great  harm  come  from  the  utterance 
of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  reputation.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  an 
opinion  is  dangerous  to  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
and  religion  are  as  real  as  that  2  and  2  are  4.  My 
moral  nature  is  a  fact.  My  religious  nature  is  a  fact 
My  consciousness  of  this  is  a  fact.  If,  then,  any  opinion 
has  dangerous  consequences  in  the  direction  of  these  facts, 
I  cannot  see  that  there  can  be  anything  reprehensible  in 
awing  the  mind  back  from  that  opinion  by  a  picture  of 
the  consequences,  any  more  than  it  would  be  reprehensible 
to  tell  an  unwitting  traveller  that  the  by-way  he  has  chosen 
will  lead  him  to  a  den  of  thieves,  when  we  know  it  to  be 
a  fact.  If  an  opinion  is  anti-moral,  anti-social,  anti-religious, 
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I  should  fancy  that  that  would  be  a  pretty  strong  pre* 
sumption  that  it  is  fake.  I  know  not,  then,  why  it  should 
be  regarded  as  illogical  to  enquire  into  the  conseqnencea 
of  any  opinion.  The  Great  Teacher  enjoined  upon  men 
the  application  of  this  principle  when  he  said,  "by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  We  ask,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  opinion  has  any  foundation  in  fact  or  in 
philosophy;  but  I  know  nothing  in  honest  thinking  that 
should  hinder  us  from  asking  also  how  far  such  an  opinion 
will  lead  us,  and  what  the  result  will  be  ?  Is  not  the  man 
of  science  who  observes  and  experiments,  pursuing  the 
same  course  ?  He  is  trying  to  reach  laws  by  the  study 
of  facts.   He  is  feeling  his  way  through  effects  to  causes. 

Does  necessity  destroy  responsibility  ?  Hume  says  no, 
and  Huxley  throws  the  shield  of  his  authority  over  him. 
What  is  the  line  of  defence  which  is  deemed  sufficient? 
In  brief,  this : — person  is  held  responsible  for  acts  that 
are  preceded  by  intention.  "If,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "a 
man  is  found  by  the  police  busy  with  'jemmy'  and 
dark  lantern  at  a  jeweller's  shop  door  over  night,  the 
magistrate,  before  whom  he  is  brought  the  next  morning, 
reasons  from  these  effects  to  their  causes  in  the  fellows 
burglarious  ideas  and  volitions  with  perfect  confidence, 
and  punishes  him  accordingly."  Very  right,  we  say. 
But  that  is  not  just  the  whole  question  at  issue.  We 
want  to  know  from  the  magistrate,  or  from  the  philoso- 
pher, something  a  little  farther  back.  We  wish  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  causes  that  are  in  the  "fellow's 
ideas  and  volitions."  Could  the  burglar  have  acted  other- 
wise,  chosen  otherwise,  intended  otherwise  ?  If  inten- 
tion, if  choice,  if  action,  if  all  mental  phenomena  come 
under  the  law  of  necessity,  if  the  burglar  is  only  as 
a  huge  clock,  wound  up  and  set  down  on  the  said 
night  at  the  jeweller's  door,  having  no  more  moral  con- 
trol over  his  intentions  and  acts  than  a  mere  auto- 
maton has,  he  would  be  a  rather  strange  magistrate  who 
could  punish,  unless,  indeed,  he  also  is  as  the  burglar, 
a  mere  automaton  in  doing  so.  You  have  said,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  a  man  does  not  make  his  own  constitu- 
tion— as  if  anybody  had  ever  been  absurd  enough  to  say 
he  did  ;  but  we  want  you  to  tell  us  whether  this  burglar's 
act  is  the  legitimate  and  necessitated  outcome  of  his 
constitution,  as,  for  example,  the  apple  is  the  necessitated 
outcome  of  the  apple  tree?  Could  not  this  man  have 
turned  on  that  very  night  his  skill  in  using  instruments 
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to  other  and  nobler  purpoBes?  Of  coarse  he  coold,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why,  though  at  the  expense  of  your 
philosophy,  you  justify  the  magistrate  in  punishing  him. 
It  is  very  plain  that  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  thig 
doctrine  of  necessity  in  the  study,  it  will  nof  do  as  H 
working  principle  out  in  the  street,  where  there  are  mea 
who  are  criminal  enough  to  use  "jemmy," 

Now,  let  OS  take  another  tit-bit  from  this  feast  <^ 
philosophy  to  which  we  have  been  invited.  "A  man's 
moral  responsibility  for  his  acts,"  says  Huxley,  "has, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation  of  these  acts,  but 
depends  on  the  frame  of  mind  which  accompanies  them." 
But  what  aVjout  the  frame  of  mind  ?  How  did  it  come  ? 
If  all  mental  states  arc  the  effects  of  physical  causes,  if 
they  are  simply  the  outcome  of  cerebral  function,  if  they 
are  in  no  sense  the  sequents  of  free  causality,  it  is  simply 
so  much  wasted  ink  to  write  thus  of  moral  responsiUlity 
attaching  to  a  "  frame  of  mind/'  Where  there  is  no  power 
of  choice  there  can  be  no  responsibility  for  action.  This 
frame  of  mind  must  be,  in  some  way,  the  product  of  free 
acts,  if  men  may  be  called  to  account  for  it  "If,"  says 
Huxley  again,  "  A  does  something  which  puts  B  in  a  violent 
passion,  it  is  quite  possible  to  admit  that  B's  passion  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  A's  act,  and  yet  to  believe  that 
B\s  fury  is  morally  wrong,  or  that  he  ought  to  control  it 
In  fact,  a  calm  by-stander  would  reason  with  both  on  the 
assumption  of  moral  necessity.  He  would  say  to  A,  'yon 
were  wrong  in  doing  a  thing  which  you  knew  (that  is,  of 
the  necessity  of  which  you  were  convinced)  would  irritate 
B.'  And  he  would  say  to  B,  *you  are  wrong  to  give 
way  to  passion,  for  you  know  its  evil  effects ' — that  is  the 
necessary  connection  between  yielding  to  passion  and  evil." 
What,  however,  if  both  A  and  B  were  to  look  the  by-stander 
in  the  face  and  say,  "  You  know  that  both  our  deeds  and 
our  passions  are  only  the  symbols  of  the  nerve  waves  that 
flow  through  our  brain,  and  that  took  their  rise  far  back  in 
ages  that  man  cannot  measure,  and  that  have  never  asked 
our  consent  as  to  how  they  shall  flow."  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  what  reply  the  by-stander  would  givei 
Huxley  forgets  that  all  this  remonstrance  and  rebuke 
on  the  part  of  the  by-stander  assumes  a  plurality  cf 
possibilities  in  both  A  and  B.  Necessity,  however,  is  equal 
to  "  must  be,"  and  contains  only  a  unit  of  the  possible.  It 
knows  nothing  of  a  "  may  be."  And  so,  when  he  speaka  of 
"control"  and  of  being  "wrong,"  and  of  "yieldi^,-  he 
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kicks  his  philosophy  from  under  his  feet,  and  steps  to 
the  platform  of  liberty.  For  how,  and  at  what  point, 
does  control  become  a  possibility  when  men  intend  to 
irritate  or  are  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  passion  ?  What 
is  the  power  or  the  process  by  which  the  evils  may  be 
avoided  ?  If  there  be  no  power  of  alternative  choice,  if  all 
mental  phenomena  are  mere  passive  states,  the  aggregate  of 
which  make  up  the  Ego,  you  may,  if  you  please,  say  to  A, 
you  were  wrong  to  irritate,  and  to  B  you  were  wrong  to 
yield ;  but  your  use  of  the  word  "  wrong  "  is  wrong,  and  in 
such  a  philosophy  can  have  no  possible  meaning.  To  slip 
in  the  idea  of  "moral  necessity"  is  another  flagrant  act 
which  can  scarcely  escape  detection.  For  what  is  meant 
by  moral  necessity?  It  it  be  something  different  from 
mechanical  necessity,  and  what  may  be  called  mere 
psychical  necessity,  What  can  it  be  if  there  is  no  element 
of  freedom  in  it  ?  But  if  freedom  be  there,  what  becomes 
of  the  philosophy  in  question  ?  If  the  element  of  freedom 
is  not  there,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  to  one  of 
Day  &  Martin's  matches,  you  were  wrong  to  set  fire  to 
that  paper — ^and  to  the  paper,  you  were  wrong  to  set  fire  to 
the  floor — and  to  the  floor,  you  have  disturbed  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  endangered  the  fireman's  life,  as  you  would 
have  to  say  to  A  and  B,  you  were  wrong  to  irritate  and  be 
irritated.  If  the  will  is  not  the  controlling  power,  we 
should  like  very  much  to  know  what  is.  Volitions  must 
have  something  to  do  with  modifying  frames  of  mind.  K 
it  is  not  so,  what  is  meant  in  modern  philosophy  by  culture, 
and  in  religion  by  convei-sion  and  reform  ?  "  The  argument 
of  the  necessarian,"  says  Morell,  "that  every  volition  must 
be  determined  by  a  'previous  volition,  and  so  on  to  infinity, 
will  only  hold  good  on  the  psychological  principle  that  vrill 


inducement.  The  psychology  which  maintains  this  theory 
starts  from  sensation,  and  from  it  derives  all  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind.  The  mind  itself  in  its  view  is  passive ; 
it  is  a  bare  receptacle  of  impressions  and  feelings,  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper;  and  every  volition,  therefore,  must,  on 
this  theory,  have  its  cause  or  condition  out  of  ourselves. 
This  psychology  we  have  now  disowned ;  we  regard  it  as 
altogether  untenable;  disproved  and  exploded  by  the 
strictest  inductive  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness." 

Huxley  is  therefore  only  indulging  in  offensive  dog- 
matism when  he  mMntains  that  "  necessity  is  the  founda- 


and  desire  are  the  same 
passive  state  into  which 
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tion  of  all  praise  and  blatne."  Parodoxes  like  this  may 
succeed  in  attracting  attention,  but  they  can  never  succeed 
in  commanding  approval.  An  assertion  so  extraordinary 
in  connection  with  ethical  thought  would  need  some 
support.  Huxley  feels  this  and  hastens  to  give  what 
he  conceives  as  the  highest  reason  for  it.  "  Moral 
admiration,"  he  says,  **  reaches  its  climax  in  the  ascription 
of  necessary  goodness  to  the  Deity."  Transferring  his 
notion  of  necessity  to  God,  he  justifies  his  conception 
of  moral  responsibility  as  the  outcome  of  necessity  by 
the  assumption  that  goodness  in  Ood  is  also  a  necessi- 
tated thing.  But  where,  when  we  think  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  do  we  get  the  element  of  necessity  ?  Could 
Huxley  tell  us  what  he  means?  Is  this  necessity  a 
causative  force  pressing  upon  God  from  without?  That 
cannot  be.  Is  it  from  within?  If  so,  where?  Is  it 
among  the  divine  thoughts,  or  among  the  divine  feel- 
ings, or  among  the  divine  volitions  ?  The  fact  is,  Huxley 
plays  with  the  word  necessity,  and  uses  it  in  this 
direction  without  making  it  in  any  way  the  symbol  of 
an  idea  which  any  one  can  apprehend.  The  expression 
"  moral  necessity "  is  a  mere  toy  which  other  minds  have 
manufactured  for  him,  and  he  dandles  it  about  without  for 
a  moment  asking  whether  it  is  worthy  of  him  to  waste  his 
time  with  such  a  trifle.  God  is  indeed  good,  but  he  is 
freely  good,  good  by  choice.  He  is  not  mechanically  good, 
automatically  good,  or  in  any  way  necessitated  to  be  good. 
His  goodness  is  a  thing  of  choice.  Were  it  otherwise, 
what  ground  would  there  be  for  reverence  or  worship  ? 
What  ground  would  we  have  for  thanks,  as  Solly  has 

einted  out,  as  Reid  did  before  Solly,  and  as  Clarke  did 
fore  Reid  ?  That  which  Huxley  calls  "  moral  necessity  " 
is,  as  Clarke  puts  it,  "no  necessity''  at  all;  and  yet  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  an  infinitely  perfect  free  agent 
m^y  as  firmly  and  reasonably  be  relied  on  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  any  necessary  agent  is  known  to  be  physically 
unavoidable."  The  moral  admiration,  then,  that  reaches 
its  climax  when  we  are  thinking  of  God  has  reference, 
not  to  necessitated  goodness,  but  to  the  rectitude  of  every 
choice  of  the  divine  will. 

The  origin  of  evil  is  a  difficulty  in  Huxley's  way,  as 
it  was  in  Hume's.  To  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  makes  God  the  cause  of  all  evil, "  Hume,"  says 
Huxley,  "gave  no  answer,  probably  because  none  is 
possible."     Now,  that  is  an  admission  that  is  worth 
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thinking  about.  Whatever  may  be  our  oosmical  theories, 
evil  is  a  fact.  What  is  its  philosophy  ?  "  If,"  says  Huxley, 
"  there  be  a  Ood,  he  must  be  the  cause  of  all  evil  as  well  as 
of  all  good."  « If"  ?  Well,  but  if  not,  what  then  ?  That 
does  not  get  over  the  fact  that  there  is  evil  and  felt  respon- 
sibility for  it.  Whence  then  that  evil,  and  why  that 
responsibility  ?  Must  they,  like  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
be  relegated  to  a  seeming  experience,  a  mere  illusion? 
Materialistic  metaphysics  scarcely  fathom  the  problem  of 
the  universe  by  asserting  the  necessary  connection  of 
certain  actions  with  certain  states  of  mind.  An  infinite 
series  of  sequences  is  a  rather  long  line  along  which  to 
travel  in  search  of  a  true  solution  of  the  world  problem. 
The  cause  of  evil  must,  however,  be  sought  for  somewhere, 
if  men  care  to  solve  the  problem  at  all.  It  may  suit  men 
like  Hume  and  Huxley  to  say  that  no  answer  is  possible, 
but  that  is  scarcely  the  attitude  which  the  philosophical 
mind  can  consistently  assume ;  and  even  the  scientist,  who 
finds  it  crossing  his  path  every  day,  can  scarcely  afford  to 
leap,  in  steeplechase  fashion,  over  the  difficulty,  leaving  the 
theologian  to  deal  with  it  as  best  he  may. 

How,  then,  does  our  author  attempt  the  task  ?  We  know 
that  he  )ias  courage  enough  to  face  hard  work.  In  what 
fashion  will  he  clear  a  way  for  himself  here  ?  Simply  by  a 
tu,  quoque.  You  also,  he  says  in  effect,  are  in  the  same 
difficulty.  If  you  maintain  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  he  retorts  that  the 
same  conclusion  is  "  unquestionably  a  direct  consequence  of 
every  known  form  of  monotheism."  Well,  now,  is  that  so  ? 
For  our  own  part  we  dare  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  our 
answer.  This  "  direct  consequence  "  is  neither  unquestion- 
able nor  unquestioned.  It  has  been  often  questioned.  We 
question  it  now.  We  question  the  logic  that  would  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion.  We  question  the  historical  accuracy 
that  would  assert  that  every  known  form  of  monotheism 
involves  such  a  result.  But,  says  Huxley,  "if  God  is 
the  cause  of  all  things,  he  must  be  the  cause  of  evil  among 
the  rest."  Quite  so.  "If."  But  it  is  at  this  "if"  we  bid 
our  author  pause  and  take  breath.  Does  every  known 
form  of  monotheism  assert  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things?  Does  the  highest  form  of  monotheism  known 
assert  that  he  is,  or  in  any  way  imply  that  he  is  ?  We 
presume  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  Huxley  has  failed  to 
msp  the  true  idea  of  cause ;  he  has  failed  to  see  that  the 
human  soul  may  be  a  real  and  adequate  cause,  and  hence, 
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in  his  til  qtu>qvs  upon  religious  men,  he  puts  into  their 
mouth  words  that  make  them  say  that  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  things.  But  if  the  created  will  may  be  a  real  and 
adequate  cause  of  things,  there  may  be,  among  moral 
phenomena,  many  things  that  God  has  not  caused,  the 
authorship  of  which  he  does  not  claim,  and  could  not  claim  ; 
the  existence  and  character  of  which  he  does  not  and  will 
not  attribute  to  himself,  nor  allow  others  to  attribute  to  him. 

Huxley  presses  into  his  service  the  old  worn  out  argu- 
ment that,  if  God  be  "  omniscient  he  must  have  the  fore- 
knowledge of  evil ;  if  he  is  almighty,  he  must  possess  the 
power  of  preventing  or  extinguishing  evil."  Old  as  the 
weapon  is,  and  thrown  aside  by  so  many  who  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  equal  to  the  strife,  Huxley  has  his  own 
way  of  furbishing  it,  and  making  it  flash  as  he  wields  it. 
"To  say,"  he  continues,  "that  an  all-knowing  and  all- 
powerful  being  is  not  responsible  for  what  happens  because 
he  only  permits  it,  is,  under  its  intellectual  aspect,  a  piece 


one  has  only  to  ask  any  decently  honourable  man  whether, 
under  like  circumstances,  he  would  try  to  get  rid  of  his 
responsibility  by  such  a  plea."  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  no 
great  concern  to  our  author  that  God  should  be  thought 
of  as  the  author  of  evil ;  he  accepts  that  idea,  as  it  saves 
his  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  it  enables  him  to  attribute 
such  a  thing  "  childish  sophistry  "  to  the  most  brilliant 
thinkers  that  have  adorned  the  centuries.  He  forgets, 
however,  in  his  haste,  that  a  "  decently  honourable  man " 
might  just  possibly  pause  to  ask  whether,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  to  be  a  moral  universe  at  all,  the  possi- 
bilities of  evil  as  originating  with  the  creature  are  not 
wrapt  up  in  the  very  conception  of  such  a  universe;  and 
whether,  with  such  possibilities  in  exercise,  it  is  not,  after 
all,  better  that  such  a  universe  should  be  than  not;  and 
whether  moral  evil  is  the  thing  on  which  omnipotence 
can  act  in  any  way?  And  thus  a  "decently  honourable 
man  "  might,  without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  "  childish 
sophistry,"  maintain  that  not  hindering,  while  not  sanction- 
ing or  approving,  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
direct  causation.  The  destruction  of  the  agent  in  view 
of  the  evil  volition  he  is  about  to  put  forth  might,  indeed, 
prevent  the  evil,  but  that,  as  an  exercise  of  power,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  moral  government;  and  it  is 
with  moral  government  we  are  concerned  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  question  of  evil. 


of  childish  sophistry:  while 
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Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  Huxley  is  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  that  while  Edwards,  all  through 
his  able  Essay  on  the  Will,  contends  for  necessity,  he  is 
obliged,  when  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine,  to  change  his  ground,  and  speak  of  the  non- 
prevention  of  evil  rather  than  the  necessitation  of  it. 


finds  that  his  metaphysics  are  going  to  make  havoc  of 
his  theology,  Huxley  looks  on  with  undisguised  amuse- 
ment.    It  is  Edwards  the  metaphysician,  however,  and 
not  Edwards  the  theologian  that  Huxley  prefers.  For 
he  has  committed  himself  to  a  remarkable  assertion  re- 
garding the  metaphysician  and  his  doctrine  of  necessitated 
will.     Collins  and  Hume,  two  freethinkers,  as  Huxley 
calls  them,  have  followed  the  same  line  of  reasoning. 
That  was  to  be  expected,  but  what  is  more  noticeable  is 
the  fact,  these  are  his  words,  "that  Jonathan  Edwards, 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  produced,  in  the 
interest  of  the  straitest  orthodoxy,  a  demonstration  of  the 
necessarian  thesis,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  and 
certainly  has  never  been  refuted."    No  one  need  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  great  power  which  Edwards  possessed, 
and  which  his  well  known  essay  displays;  but  about 
his  success,  and  Huxley's  conclusion  regarding  it,  there 
may  be  ample  ground  for  doubt.    If  the  doctrine  of  Ed- 
wards and  that  of  the  freethinkers  be  the  same,  and  if 
Edwards  has  never  been  refuted,  we  are,  it  is  supposed, 
«hut  up  to  necessarianism.    That  need  not  logically  follow. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  while  satisfied  that  his  doctrine 
on  this  question  is  essentially  that  of  the  freethinkers 
named,  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  never  been 
refuted.     Huxley's  history,  on  this  question,  is  like  his 
logic  and  psychology,  sadly  at  fault.    His  testimony  can. 
have  no  conceivable  value  where  the  facts  are  known. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  the  refutations  of  Edwards  are 
almost  numberless,  and  are  increasing  every  day  in  his 
own  and  other  lands.    The  very  spectacle  of  Edwards  the 
theologian,  the  good  man,  the  minister  of  morality,  and 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  obliged  to  battle 
so  stoutly  against  Edwards  the  metaphysician,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  line  of  refutations  which,  to  minds 
more  cautious  than  Huxley's,  would  be  of  some  significance, 
and  suggest  whether  there  is  not,  after  all,  an  error  in 
the  philosophy  that  is  worth  searching  out.  Edwards  erred 
in  his  psychology,  and  hence  his  difficulties  when  he  came 


becomes  the  theologian,  and 
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to  apply  his  principles  to  Bible  doctrines.  He  saw  very 
clearly,  and  felt  very  strongly,  how  thoroughly  theological 
controvei'sies  gathered  round  his  doctrine  of  the  will,  and 
hence  he  admits  it,  in  very  memorable  words  that  occur 
in  his  book  on  OHginal  Sin,  Part  IV,  chap,  i — "  I  stand 
ready,"  he  says,  ''to  confess  to  the  foremen tioned  divines, 
if  they  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  of  freedom,  con- 
sisting in  the  sdf-detei^iniTig  power  of  the  wiLl  as  necessary 
to  moral  agency,  and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  in  op- 
position to  our  arguments  lying  against  it,  then  they  have 
an  impregnable  castle  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  i-eniain 
invincible  in  all  controversies  they  have  with  the  reformed 
divines  concerning  original  sin,  Bove^^eignty  of  grace,  dee- 
tion,  redemption,  conversion^  the  efficacious  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie  nature  of  saving  faith,  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  oilier  pri/iiciples  of  the  like  kind"  Such 
a  claim  has  been  made  by  not  a  few,  and  has  been  estab- 
lished, if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Huxley,  at  least  to 
hosts  of  men  equally  as  capable  of  judging  calmly  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  question. 

The  logical  consequences  of  theism  on  the  question  of 
evil  are,  according  to  our  author,  as  objectionable  as  are 
the  logical  consequences  of  necessarianism,  inasmuch  as, 
since  evil  exists,  the  maker  of  the  world  either  did  not 
desire  that  it  should  not  exist  or  could  not  prevent  its 
existence.  Is  this  an  adequate  representation  of  the  ques- 
tion? Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  necessarians  teach 
that  God  is  the  first  and  only  cause  of  evil,  that  it  is  his 
volition  that  runs  through  all  that  comes  between  his  will 
and  the  act  of  man,  that  his  will,  if  it  be  free,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  so,  and  that  his  volition  completes  itself  in  the 
condemnation  of  man  for  doing  what  he  was  necessitated 
to  do.  Is  Bible  theism  open  to  any  such  charge?  We 
think  not.  To  know  and  to  cause  are  surely  very  different 
things.  Evil  may  be  an  object  before  the  divine  omnis- 
cience while  it  is  no  product  of  the  divine  power.  Dii^ct 
causation  and  non-prevention  cannot  occupy  the  same 
plane  in  the  matter  of  character  and  responsibility.  "  But," 
says  Huxley,  "  your  God  is  weak  then,  and  there  is  hope- 
less conflict  between  the  attributes  of  Infinite  Benevolence 
and  Infinite  Power."  In  answer  to  which,  we  have  to  say, 
what  if  it  may  be  the  case  that  it  is  no  function  of  power, 
as  power,  to  produce  goodness  or  to  prevent  evil  ?  A  child 
knows  that  to  pump  water  and  to  persuade  his  companion 
are  actions  in  very  different  spheres  of  existence.   A  phil* 
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osopfaer  should  know  that  to  work  the  material  machinery 
of  the  universe  and  to  govern  moral  beings  are  not  quite 
the  same  thing.  If  human  wills  were  simply  nerve  wave- 
lets, or  the  passive  links  in  a  long  chain  of  mere  seqaences, 
instead  of  being  real  causes,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  the  argument ;  bat  as  matters  stand,  Bible  theism  is 
shielded  from  every  attack  of  the  kind,  however  subtle  and 
strong.  Let  Huxley  try  his  hand  on  some  rotten  nation  or 
corrupt  government,  or  simply  on  the  first  bad  boy  he 
meets.  Me  is  stronger  than  the  boy,  wiser  too,  more 
benevolent  also,  with  a  wider  grasp  of  the  reascms  he  can 
produce  why  the  boy  should  do  good  imd  not  evil,  with 
command  as  well  of  all  the  indocements  which  the  boy  may 
be  expected  to  feel.  He  may  possibly  find  that,  notwith- 
standing his  power  in  the  physical  sphere,  and  in  the 
psychical  sphere  also,  he  is  not  by  any  means  master  of  the 
boy.  He  may,  indeed,  collar  him,  and  shake  him  till  his 
shoes  fall  off,  but  he  has  not  made  him  bate  evil.  He  may 
make  him  rich  as  a  Jew,  but  he  has  not  made  him  love 
goodness.  At  the  inner  centre  of  the  boy*s  nature  he  may 
possibly  find  something  that  can  defy  even  a  Huxley's 
power.  Now,  is  this  conflict  between  the  desire  to  make 
the  boy  good  and  his  inability  to  accomplish  the  task 
any  reason  why  onlookers  should  think  unworthily  of 
Huxley's  efforts?  Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  ask,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  like  conflict  in 
the  question  ?  The  legitimate  desires  can  seek  no  object 
which  the  healthy  reason  forbids,  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not desire  the  goodness  of.  the  boy  on  any  mere  wound  up 
clock  fashion.  The  action  of  an  automaton  is  not  moral 
goodness.  It  may  be  good  enough  for  some  purpose,  but  it 
IS  not  godliness.  In  the  same  way  we  think  in  reference  to 
the  Infinite  Heart  and  the  Infinite  Will.  There  is  no  con- 
flict. There  can  be  no  conflict.  The  Infinite  Heart  can 
only  have  desires  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
the  Infinite  Intelligence.  In  the  relation  of  power  to  good- 
ness, the  Infinite  Intelligence  can  find  no  object  about 
which  the  Infinite  Heart  could  go  into  conflict.  There  is 
nothing  to  complain  of— there  is  nothing  there  that  mere 
power  can  do. 

"  But  it  is  conceivable,"  says  Huxley,  "  that  there  should 
be  no  evil  in  the  world;  that  which  is  conceivable  is 
possible."  Very  true,  we  reply.  But  that  is  a  rather  large 
admission  for  a  necessarian,  for  an  evolutionist,  for  an 
advocate  of  an  infinite  series  of  sequences,  to  make.  For 
whence  the  possibility  of  the  non-existence  of  evil  in  the 
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world  ?  The  doctrine  of  necessity  has  no  plurality  of 
possibilities.  If  evil  is,  and  might  not  have  been,  there  is 
freedom  behind  it  somewhere.  If  moral  evil,  from  its  very 
nature,  implies  the  idea  of  choice,  where  do  we  find  that 
choice  ?  Evil  is  an  effect,  where  do  we  find  its  cause  ?  Da 
we  find  it  amid  the  play  of  mechanical  forces  ?  No.  Do 
we  find  it  amid  the  choices  of  the  infinitely  holy  God  ? 
No.  Where  then  ?  In  the  choice  of  the  creature's  will. 
If  not  there,  then  nowhere.  And  to  demand  that,  in  order 
that  evil  might  not  exist  in  the  univ^erse,  there  should  be  no 
free  agents  in  it,  is  simply  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
divine  activity ;  it  is  to  make  the  idea  of  evil  deter  God 
from  action.  To  demand,  again,  that  omnipotence  should 
interfere  and  restrain  from  evil  in  every  case,  is  to  unmake 
man  and  treat  him  as  a  non-moral  being.  To  demand  that 
he  should  never  have  the  experience  of  temptation  in  any 
form  is,  in  short,  to  alter  the  nature  and  conditions  of  moral 
existence.  As  Martensen  puts  it,  "  Only  in  the  domain  of 
freedom  is  morality  possible." 

This  tenth  chapter  closes  with  a  dexterous  shaft  hurled 
at  Kant,  and  which  is  all  the  more  effective  that  it  is 
dipped  in  banter.  We  can  feel  the  fun.  We  have  little 
interest  in  trying  to  shield  the  great  German  from  the 
Englishman  s  laugh  on  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
We  are  only  thankful  that  he  could  allow  speculation  to 
take  its  chance  while  he  stuck  tenaciously  to  the  thought 
of  freedom  and  duty.  At  the  expense  of  consistency,  he 
has  given  us  the  maxim,  "you  ought,  therefore,  you  can," 
which  proves,  as  Saisset  expresses  it,  "that  the  sound 
sense  and  good  conscience  of  Kant  cannot  be  penned  up 
within  the  system  of  abstractions  and  doubts,  in  which 
the  fear  of  metaphysics  has  led  him  to  imprison  himself." 
But  we  must  have  done.  This  whole  philosophy,  as  taught 
in  this  chapter  of  Huxley's  Hume,  we  regard  as  exceedingly 
pernicious.  In  politics,  it  leads  to  tyranny ;  in  ethics,  it 
perverts  equity;  in  religion  it  is  fanaticism.  All  round 
the  circle  of  thought  it  is  very  hurtful.  It  gives  as  much 
moral  merit  to  a  strong  arm  as  to  an  erect  conscience. 
The  exertion  of  the  will  along  the  line  of  goodness  ia  no 
more  virtuous  than  the  current  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins.  There  is  not  a  crime  but  could  find  its  apology 
under  such  a  philosophy.  What  James  Hinton  said  of 
Buckle's  discussion  on  the  will  may  with  equal  justice  be 
said  of  Huxley's — "it  is  the  most  disgraceful,  superficial, 
and  pretentious  thing  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the  subject" 

Robert  MrrcHEix. 
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"THE  WAYS  OF  GOD  TO  MEN"  MAGNIFIED. 
(The  following  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ance, in  a  provincial  gazette,  of  a  communication  comparing 
our  late  wars  with  the  wars  under  Joshua,  rather  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter.  In  reply,  an  offer  was  made  to 
prove  that,  "  in  the  circumstances,  the  wars  in  Canaan  were 
the  best  that  love  and  mercy  could  have  appointed,  both 
for  the  slayers  and  the  slain."  The  editor  declined  to 
furnish  the  necessary  space.  In  the  following  pages,  other 
judgments  of  God,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  also 
brought  under  review.) 

All  are  familiar  with  the  words  of  the  poet,  "Justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men."    But  merely  to  "justify"  is 
to  take  far  too  low  ground.    His  ways  must  all  admit  of 
being  magnified,  since  it  is  written  that  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.  In  order  to  a  satisfactory  discussion, 
we  must  keep  fully  in  view,  what  may  be  called,  the  grand 
divine  ideal  of  humanity — the  "purpose  that  has  run 
through  all  the  ages."    This  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
procedure  that  has  been  indispensable,  in  order  that  the 
ideal  might  be  realized.    When  a  temple  is  to  be  built,  two 
things  are  requisite — a  perfect  plan  must  be  prepared,  and 
justice  must  be  done  to  the  plan  in  the  cairying  of  it  out. 
Humanity  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  be  a  temple 
to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High.    The  divine  ideal,  as 
portrayed  in  Scripture,  is  glorious  and  blessed  beyond 
conception.    The  scenes  that  earth  will  one  day  present 
are,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  although  "true,  yet 
surpassing  fable."    All  nations  will  yet  obtain  joy  and 
gladness,  while  sorrow  and  sighing  will  have  fled  away. 
There  will,  one  day,  be  no  more  curse.    The  tabernacle  of 
God  will  be  with  men ;  he  will  dwell  among  them ;  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them, 
and  be  their  God.    Such  is  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity. 
It  has  often  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  be  realized, — so 
wayward  have  men  been.    An  onlooker  might,  age  after 
age,  have  supposed  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  given 
up  in  despair.    In  every  age  a  vast  majority  of  mankind 
have  been  without  God,  many  of  them  enemies  in  their 
minds  and  by  wicked  works.    But  God  has  never  ceased 
to  care  kindly  for  man — never  ceased  efforts  to  bring  about 
reconciliation,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  salvation. 
In  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  blessed  end  in  view,  both 
mercies  and  judgments  have  been  employed.   They  have 
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been  often  alternated,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  judgments 
have  led  on  to  the  most  blessed  results,  after  mercies  had, 
by  themselves,  failed.  There  have  been,  from  age  to  i^, 
illustrations  of  the  statement  that,  when  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  will  learn 
righteousness.  The  specific  question  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is — Were  all  the  jxidgrnenta  recorded  i/n  the  Old 
Testament  as  sent  by  Ood  upon  men,  even  to  the  destruction 
of  many,  premuturely,  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  both 
adapted  and  intended  to  bless  all  concerned  f  This  may  be 
said  to  involve  the  question.  When  destruction  was  in  any 
case  sent,  was  it  carried  out  in  the  way  best  adapted  to 
benefit  those  upon  whom  it  was  executed  ?  For  example, 
can  it  be  shown,  in  respect  to  the  wars  under  Joshua,  that 
they  were,  "  in  the  circumstances,  the  best  that  love  and 
mercy  could  have  appointed,  both  for  the  slayers  and  the 
slain?"  Further,  can  it  be  shown,  in  reference  to  the 
flood,  in  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Pharoah  and  his 
hosts  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  his  works?  In  reply  to  those  who 
declaim  against  the  wars  under  Joshua,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  Canaanites  had  so  far  violated  all  law  as  to  have 
forfeited  all  right  to  life,  and  that  he  who  gave  them  life 
had  a  right  to  take  it  away  whenever  he  saw  fit,  and  by 
whatever  instrumentality  he  saw  fit  to  appoint.  No  doubt 
this  is  true,  but  can  it  be  the  whole  truth?  It  is  not 
merdy  with  what  God  may  justly  do  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. He  is  revealed  as  compassionate  and  long- 
sufiering,  to  the  extent  of  not  bein^  willing  that  any 
should  perish.  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem  when  he  knew 
for  certain  that  utter  ruin  would  soon  overtake  the  city. 
It  is  not  enough  to  show,  in  reference  to  the  judgments  in 
question,  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  claims  of 
love  and  mercy.  More  than  that  is  evidently  indispensable, 
in  order  to  harmonize  them  with  the  text  already  quoted, 
which  declares  that  God's  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.  While  going  on  to  furnish  evidence  that  the 
judgments  were  so  executed  as  to  be  powerfully  adapted 
to  secure  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  destroyed,  it  must  be  kept  fully  in  view  (although  it 
would  not  at  present  be  reasonable  to  turn  aside  to  argue 
the  matter)  that  love  and  trust  are,  in  their  essential 
nature,  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  created  in  a 
human  heart  by  omnipotent  power.   God  simply  expresses 
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a  fact  when  he  says  to  certain  men,  ''I  would  and  ye 
would  not"  Reason  and  Scripture  are  bot>h  outraged 
when  it  is  said  that  God  could,  at  any  time,  convert  any 
sinner.  He  has  invariably  dealt  with  men  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  he  had  himself  given  them.  That 
constitution,  of  necessity,  involves  that  they  have  them- 
selves a  vital  part  in  the  formation  of  their  own  character. 
The  love  of  the  heart  must  be  ffiven  by  the  individual,  in 
response  to  loveliness  manifested.  It  cannot  be  created 
and  taken  by  force.  Returning  to  the  question  of  judg- 
ments, it  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  is  anything  in 
a  display  of  wrath  directly  adapted  to  enkindle  love ; 
nothing  in  suffering  directly  adapted  to  wean  from  attach- 
ment to  sin,  while  ability  to  indulge  in  sin  is  present.  It 
is  only  when  wrath  can  be  so  expressed,  or  suffering  so 
inflicted,  as  to  produce  a  deep  felt  sense  of  the  need  of 
mercy,  and  fix  attention  on  the  possibility,  the  probability, 
or  the  certainty  of  its  existence,  that  they  can  promote 
the  ends  that  love  and  mercy  must  ever  seek  to  attain. 
But  no  one  will  doubt  that  in  this  indirect  way  judgments 
may  tend  to  the  production  of  moral  and  spiritual  good, 
and  become,  in  many  cases,  indispensable  in  order  to  their 
attainment.  Manifestations  of  love  and  goodness  have,  in 
all  ages,  and  necessarily,  been  the  direct  means  employed  by 
God  to  lead  men  "to  feel  after  him  and  find  him."  He 

fave  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
earts  with  food  and  gladness.  He  made  his  sun  to  rise 
upon  the  evil  as  well  as  upon  the  good.  But  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent  have  men  been  inclined  to 
heai*ken  and  hear  while  in  the  evjoyment  of  worldly 
prospeiity.  In  such  circumstances  they  have  even  put 
the  Word  of  God  from  them,  saying,  virtually,  "  Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways." 
Even  in  our  day,  when,  "  in  this  is  manifested  the  love  of 
God,  because  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  men  might  live  through  him,"  long  continued 
prosperity  has,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  been  made  the 
occasion  of  "  receiving  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Israelites  were  of  old  warned 
to  take  heed  lest  when  they  were  full  they  should  forget 
God.  And  any  course  of  wickedness,  not  checked  by 
calamity,  leads  on  to  the  condition  described  by  Isaiah, 
when  he  says  (chapter  xxvi,  10),  "  Let  favour  be  shown  to 
the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness;  in  the 
land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal  unjustly,  and  will  not 
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behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord."  Hence  arises  the 
question — When  men  persistently  deal  unjustly  while 
favour  is  shown  to  them,  is  their  case  hopeless?  Can 
love  and  mercy  do  no  more  for  them  ?  The  hundred  and 
seventh  Psalm,  to  some  extent,  supplies  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  There  is  still  hope,  but  only  if  love  and  mercy 
send  calamity.  As  the  close  of  the  Psalm  teaches,  they 
who  wisely  observe  the  results  secured  by  calamity  will 
learn  "the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord."  All  will  agree 
that  mercy,  rather  than  wrath,  is  displayed  by  the  infliction 
of  judgments  that  lead  to  repentance,  followed  by  such 
deliverances  as  affect  the  present  life,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  further  dwell  on  this  point.  The  great  question 
with  which  we  are  concerned  is — What  should  be  done  if 
calamity  after  calamity  should  fail  ?  Can  love  do  anything, 
in  view  of  another  world,  after  iniquity,  in  defiance  both  of 
mercies  and  judgments,  is  so  persevered  in  as  that,  so  far 
as  this  life  is  concerned,  there  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "no  remedy?"  That  many  have  so  persisted 
there  is  no  doubt ;  and  those  who,  being  often  reproved, 
still  harden  themselves  become  ripe  for  destruction.  We 
have  an  impressive  example  of  the  failure  of  judgments 
and  longsutfering,  to  secure  a  return  to  God,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos.  Calamity  after  calamity 
had  been  sent  upon  the  rebellious  people,  but  five  times 
over  the  lamentation  had  to  be  recorded,  "  Yet  have  ye  not 
returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Could  deattniction,  in 
such  a  case,  be  an  indirect  means  of  blessing  to  those  who 
were  destroyed  ?  and  if  it  could,  is  not  the  declared 
character  of  God  a  guarantee  that  it  would  be  sent  with 
a  view  to  blessing,  and  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  gain 
that  end  ?  If,  without  any  warning  that  heaven  was  about 
to  launch  it,  a  thunderbolt  had  been  the  messenger  of 
death,  no  good  could  be  anticipated.  Those  so  cut  down 
would  be  found,  in  the  other  world,  as  hardened  as  they 
had  become  in  this,  and  perhaps  even  less  amenable  to  any 
influences  adapted  to  lead  them  to  return  to  God.  Taking 
the  Psalm  already  referred  to  for  our  guide,  we  must  con- 
clude that,  in  order  that  destruction  might  prove  a 
blessing,  it  must  come  in  such  a  way  as  that,  at  the  very 
last,  if  not  earlier,  it  would  so  "  bring  down  their  hearts 
with  grief "  as  to  make  them  receptive  of  mercy,  and  lead 
them  to  turn  to  God  for  it.  With  this  principle  in  view 
it  is  interesting  and  delightful  to  mark  the  details  that 
preceded  the  awful  destructions  recorded  in  the  sacred  page. 
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<&jssuming  that  Noah  lived  as  recorded,  and  that  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  family, 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  and  filled  the  earth  with 
violence; — What  coidd  be  done?  Should  judgment  have 
been  delayed  for  another  hundred  and  twenty  years  ?  Was 
there  any  ground  to  conclude  that,  all  things  considered, 
any  good  could  have  come  of  this  ?  Could  any  progress 
have  been  anticipated  towards  the  realization  of  the  divine 
ideal  of  humanity — any  progress  towards  a  state  of  things 
answering  to  the  words,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
he  dwells  with  them,  they  are  his  people,  and  he  is  their 
God,  with  all  tears  wiped  from  off'  all  faces  ?  It  clearly 
could  not  have  been.  The  progress  would  have  been  "  from 
bad  to  worse."  That  which  has  become  so  corrupt,  as  that 
reformation  is  hopeless,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 
But,  might  not  aestruction  be  so  carried  out  as  to,  in- 
directly, lead  on  to  such  good  to  those  destroyed  as  they 
could  in  no  other  way  be  brought  to  inherit?  Much,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  would  depend  upon  what 
preceded  the  destruction.  In  most  of  the  cases  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  instructive  and  urgent  warnings  were  given. 
Those  who  were,  meanwhile,  filling  up  the  cup  of  their 
iniquities,  were  taught  that  ruin  was  impending,  and  that 
it  was  to  come  from  the  God  against  whom  they  were  in 
rebellion.  The  delay  would  afford  no  doubtful  indication 
that  he  was  merciful  and  slow  to  wrath,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, if  they  repented  them  of  their  sin,  he  would 
repent  of  the  threatened  doom.  The  men  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  days  of  Jonah,  seemed  to  have  so  interpreted  the  forty 
days'  delay.  They  could  hardly  have  failed  so  to  interpret 
it,  and,  to  some  extent,  their  case  throws  back  invaluable 
light  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  While 
the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and  were  consequently  saved  from  tempm'oZ  destruc- 
tion, because  the  repentance  came  in  time  /o7'  that,  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Antediluvians.  They  did  not  sa 
repent  as  that  they  could  escape  temporal  ruin,  but  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  never  repented  at 
all,  while  temporal  life  lasted.  Let  Noah  preach  as  he 
might,  so  long  as  the  skies  were  clear  they  would  not 
believe  that  a  deluge  would  come.  But  when  the  waters 
of  the  flood  actually  began  to  surround  them,  in  the  way 
of  a  gradual  advance,  all  unbelief  must  have  come  to  an 
end.    The  hearts  of  the  boldest  would  be  brought  down 
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with  grief;  and,  from  all  we  know  of  human  nature,  it 
is  to  be  concluded  that  many  would  cry  to  God  in  their 
distress,  and  he  who  "  waits  to  be  gracious,"  having  waited 
for  them  even  until  then,  would,  "  then  and  there,"  give 
sympathizing  angels  cause  to  exclaim,  "  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  C^rd  for  his  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men ! "  We  are  certainly  not 
warranted  to  conclude  that  all  at  last  sought  and  found  the 
Lord.  To  yield  or  to  refuse  still  rested  with  themselves. 
It  is  simply  with  God's  relation  to  the  overthrow  that  we 
are  here  concerned.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  show 
that  the  means  were  throughout  adapted  to  gain  the  best 
«nds.  Judgment  came  as  it  did  because  nothing  else  could 
avail  to  benefit  the  persistent  transgressors.  Sudi  means 
alone  could,  in  such  a  case,  prevail,  and  the  overthrow 
came  as  it  did  because,  while  God's  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works,  he  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working."  - 

Subsequently,  in  Noah  and  his  family,  humanity  may  be 
said  to  nave  been  started  afresh,  with  the  original  ideal 
fully  in  view.  Perhaps  we  need  not  doubt  that,  for  a  while, 
earth  was  the  theatre  of  much  good.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  moral  influence  of  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  sad 
evidence  was  furnished,  as  the  ages  rolled  on,  that  humanity 
was  prone  to  backsliding.  By  the  time  Moses  was  bom 
evil  had  again  obtained  a  widespread  dominion.  Still, 
universal  destruction  had  not  again  become  a  necessity. 
It  has  never  been  a  necessity  since  the  days  of  Noah.  The 
nations  were  still,  to  a  large  extent,  teachable,  if  there  had 
been  any  people  competent  to  instruct  and  lead  the  others. 
To  form  and  establish  such  a  people  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  grand  work  of  the  patriarchal  era,  and  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  centuries.  Abram  was  himself 
strong  in  faith,  and  he  had  a  numerous  and  trained  house- 
hold of  dependents.  Of  him,  and,  probably,  of  him  alone, 
God  could  say,  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  He  and  his  household  were  fit,  above 
all  others,  to  be  chosen  to  be  the  root  of  a  hply  nation — 
a  nation  that  could  afford  to  be  exalted  and  blessed  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  who  could  from  that 
position  speak  efiectively  for  Grod  to  all  who  were  round 
about  them.  In  order  to  qualify  them  for  being  thus  a 
light  to  the  world,  they  required  peculiar  training,  in- 
volving, necessarily,  severe  discipline.    As  a  people  they 
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required  to  be  closely  welded  together  by  common  ad- 
versity, and,  after  having  become  a  nation  full  of  promise, 
they  required  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  nations  around 
them,  lest,  being  mingled  with  them,  they  should  learn 
iheir  ways.    The  four  hundred  years  of  cruel  bondage  in 
Egypt  were  indispensable,  and  effected  much.   In  due  time 
a  fitting  location  had  to  be  found  for  them.    It  will  be 
allowed  by  all  that  the  geographical  position  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  its  soil  and  its  climate,  rendered  it  a  very  fitting 
locality  for  the  contemplated  nation  and  its  work,  that 
work  being  nothing  less  than  the  worldwide  diffusion  of 
the  knowl^ge  of  God,  in  the  way  of  leading  all  the  world 
to  know  what  a  blessed  thing  it  was  to  be  the  people  of 
the  God  of  Abraham.   But  the  land  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  strong  peoples.  Many  of  them  were  gigantic 
men.    How  could  they  be  disinherited?     Rather,  why 
should  they  be  disinherited  in  favour  of  any  other  people  ? 
Further,  if  it  were  even  right  and  necessary  that  they  should 
be  dispossessed,  who  could  be  appointed  to  do  it,  without 
injury  to  their  own  moral  and  social  character  ?   When  the 
principles  contended  for  in  relation  to  the  flood  are  kept  in 
view,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  overthrow  of  the  nations 
of  Canaan  had  become  a  dire  necessity,  in  order  that  the 
country  should  not  become  altogether  a  pandemonium. 
Their  land  was  at  the  time  emphatically  the  good  land; 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    It  is  when  nations 
enjoy  the  greatest  fullness  that  they  are  most  ready  to  for- 
get the  Giver  of  all  good.    Without  bringing  into  view  the 
many  testimonies  given  regarding  the  incurable  state  of 
abomination  and  cruelty  into  which  the  nations  of  Canaan 
had  come,  it  may  answer  a  double  purpose  to  quote  the 
summary  given  in  the  hundred  and  sixth  Psalm,  in  which 
the  Israelites  are  themselves  charged  with  rebellion,  crying 
aloud  for  judgment.    We  read,  "  They  did  not  destroy  the 
nations,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded  them :  but 
were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works. 
And  they  served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them. 
Tea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  imto 
devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan."  Again,  it  is  said  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
2),  "  For  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
made  also  molten  images  unto  Baalim.  Moreover,  he  burnt 
incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his 
diildren  in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
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whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel." 
Manifestly  the  nations  of  Canaan  had  become  incurably 
diseased,  both  morally  and  socially.  Had  it  been  then, 
as  in  our  day,  that  Christian  missionaries  could  have  been 
found  to  "  take  their  lives  in  their  hand/'  and  go  in  amongst 
them  to  testify  the  Qospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,  they  might 
have  repented,  as  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  have  repented  if 
Christ  had  done  among  them  the  works  that  he  did  in 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  But  there  were  no  such  mission- 
aries to  be  found  under  the  whole  heaven.  It  is  plain  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  undertaken  the  work.  The 
essential  question  is,  When  destruction  had  become  in- 
evitable, was  it*effected  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  benefit 
those  on  whom  it  was  sent,  and  also  in  the  way  best  fitted 
to  benefit  all  others  concerned  ?  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  note  that  the  people  had  ample  previous  warning,  and 
that  they,  to  a  great  extent,  took  the  warning  to  heart. 
They  were  not  influenced  hy  it  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Nineveh  were  influenced  by  the  warning 
Jonah  addressed  to  them.  If  they  had  in  like  manner 
repented  and  turned  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  they 
should  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  have  been  spared.  We 
are  bound  to  conclude  so  by  the  language  employed  in 
Jeremiah  xviii,  7,  8 — "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  con- 
cerning a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kin^om,  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 

Eent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."  The 
eart  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  greatly  bowed  down, 
although  still  unyielding.  Their  state  is  prophetically 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where 
we  read  that  God  said,  "  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the 
dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that 
are  under  the  whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear  report  of  thee, 
and  shall  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because  of  thee."  In 
fulfilment  of  what  was  thus  predicted,  the  language  of 
Rahab,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Joshua,  is  most 
conclusive.  We  read,  "And  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know 
that  God  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is 
fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
faint  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord 
dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you,  when  ye  came 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  Sihon  and 
Ogg,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed.   And  as  soon  as  we  had 
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heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  did  there 
remain  any  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you :  for  the 
Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath."  Keeping  in  mind  that  God  doth  not 
aiBict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,  the  question 
is  reasonable,  Why  was  it  made  an  object  to  put  fear  and 
dread  upon  all  nations?  It  could  not  be  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Canaanites  should  be  the  more 
easily  vanquished.  It  was  intended  that  other  nations, 
who  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  should  bo  tilled  with  terror 
— should  be  in  anguish.  The  object  in  reference  to  the 
Canaanites,  and  all  besides,  must  have  been  their  ultimate 
good.  The  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  were  over  it  all. 
Had  the  terror,  however,  been  removed,  and  the  Canaanites 
spared,  the  only  result  to  be  expected  was  that,  like 
Pharaoh,  they  would  again  have  hardened  their  hearts. 
Considering  the  state  of  mind  to  which  they  had  been 
brought,  without  being  led  still  farther  to  turn  to  the 
Lord,  of  ivhom,  judging  by  the  language  of  Rahab,  they 
had  learned  much,  it  might  be  the  best  possible  thing  for 
them  that  the  ruin  they  dreaded  should  come  upon  them, 
before  they  had  opportunity  of  again  hardening  them- 
selves. They  might  thus  meet  death  with  their  hearts  in 
a  state  receptive  of  mercy,  and  find  how  much  better  it 
was  for  them  to  die  than  to  live.  The  one  thing  certain 
is,  that  enlightened  love  and  mercy  could  not  have  allowed 
their  continuance  longer  on  earth.  If  they  did  not  re- 
turn to  God  at  the  last,  all  that  remained  to  be  said  was. 
What  more  could  he  have  done  for  their  salvation  that  he 
had  not  done  ? 

But,  it  may  still  be  objected, — What  about  the  children 
and  those  who,  although  not  children,  could  not  be  so  hope- 
lessly hardened  as  the  adults?  It  may  bo  said  these  might 
have  been  turned  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  had  proper 
instruction  been  given  to  them,  and  good  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  But,  as  already  noticed,  there  were 
none  to  teach  them  the  good  and  the  right  way.  There 
were  none  in  human  bodies  that  could  have  undertaken  the 
work,  and  they  could  not  have  endured  the  advances  of 
angels,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  effect  that  proximity  to 
even  an  unseen  angel  had,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  in  company  with  Daniel  as  recorded  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  his  prophecy.  Farther,  the  young  would,  no 
doubt,  hear  the  reports  that  so  much  alarmed  the  adults, 
and  their  minds  would  thereby  be  fully  prepared  for  being 
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brought,  at  last,  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  for  that  plenteous 
mercy  that  is  ever  with  him.  Had  they  been  spared  alive 
it  would,  inevitably,  have  been  to  too  much  sorrow  and  many 
temptations  with  which  they  must  have  been  ill  able  to 
grapple.  The  minds  of  those  who  were  too  young  to  have 
knowledge  between  good  and  evil  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  reports  that  so  deeply  affected  those  further 
advanced  in  life;  but,  in  their  case,  no  such  influences 
could  be  required.  It  should  be  kept  in  view  here  that 
those  who  were  slain  would  know  little  or  nothing  of 
physical  pain.  When  wounds  that  speedily  prove  fatal  are 
met  with  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  or  by  accident,  or 
sudden  assault,  those  who  receive  them  in  many  instances 
can  hardly  know  that  they  have  been  inflicted.  A  review 
of  the  whole  case  is  fitted,  indeed,  to  lead  us  to  exclaim, O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever." 

But  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  commissioned  to  slay  is  an  important  consideration. 
From  the  first,  and  throughout,  the  Israelites  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  not  to  get  the  land  hy  thei/)*  (yivn 
sword.  The  Canaanites  had  done  them  no  wrong.  They 
were  to  be  slain  because  of  their  sin  against  each  other  and 
against  God.  But,  the  question  arises,  how  must  the 
Israelites  have  felt  when  commissioned  to  slay?  How 
would  it  affect  their  moral  nature  in  the  prospect  of  the 
future  ?  There  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  a  strictly 
analogous  case.  Probably  that  which  most  resembles  it  is 
the  case  of  governors  when  required  to  execute  punishment 
on  criminals,  with  a  view  to  public  protection,  but  without 
any  vestige  of  vengeful  feeling  towards  the  guilty.  A  royal 
heart  is  not  necessarily  demoralized  when  a  royal  hand  is 
necessitated  to  sign  a  death-warrant.  Or  suppose  that 
during  active  service,  and  in  perilous  circumstances,  a 
detachment  of  an  army,  with  its  officers,  becomes  mutinous, 
a  court-martial  must  be  held,  and,  the  guilt  being  clear,  an 
order  for  the  execution  of  a  few  at  least,  by  way  of  example, 
must  be  issued.  Say  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  day,  two 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  who 
have  seen  the  sentence  carried  out,  meet  in  quarters,  how 
will  they  look?  Will  they  be  hardened  or  saddened? 
How  will  they  address  each  other  ?  May  not  the  salutation 
of  the  one  very  probably  be — "  Sad  work  to-day,  brother," 
and  the  measured  response  of  the  other  be — "  We  could  not 
have  helped  it  ? "    Would  these  ofScers  now  be  less  ready 
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to  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  one  who  had  need  than  they 
would  have  been  if  no  mutiny  had  taken  place  ?  The  after 
history  of  the  Israelites  showed  that  they  needed  to  have 
their  minds  most  impressively  directed  to  the  sin  of  idola- 
trous cruelty,  and  the  ruin  that  would  come  upon  themselves 
if  they  did  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 
They  made  it  manifest  that  all  the  warning  the  ruin  of  the 
Canaanites  could  supply  was  needed,  and  that  much  more  was 
needed  if  it  could  have  been  supplied.  It  had  the  due 
effect,  however,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were  personally 
concerned  in  it,  for  we  are  told  that  they  served  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  Judges  that  outlived 
Joshua. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  into  detail  in  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  pri/ndples  already 
brought  into  view  apply  to  these  judgments  also.  It  ia 
altogether  unwarrantable  to  take  for  granted,  as  many  seem 
to  do,  that  God's  mercy  was  at  an  end,  in  reference  to 
hardened  sinners,  as  soon  as  the  decrees  went  forth  for  their 
temporal  destruction.  Who  can  tell  in  how  many  ways 
"  the  destruction  of  the  flesh"  may  conduce  to  the  "  saving 
of  the  spirit  V*  Merejus^jioe  has  never  been  the  rule  of  the 
Most  High  in  his  dealings  with  the  rebellious  children  of 
men.  Neither  has  mere  goodness  been  his  rule.  Undoubt- 
edly, due  regard  has  been  always  had  to  these,  but  mercy 
has  been  "  over  all."  But  this  does  in  no  way  affect  the 
truth  of  the  appalling  assurance  that  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  them  that  abide  in  unbelief. 

It  may  be  reasonable  here  to  remark— coming  farther 
down  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites — that  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  what  they  or  their  rulers  did,  of  their 
own  accord,  and  what  they  did  by  the  commandment  of 
God.  It  is  recorded  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles  that  David  cut "  certain  whom  he  had 
vanquished  with  saws,  and  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron.  If 
David  did  indeed  practise  cruelty,  he  had  no  more  divine 
sanction  for  it  than  he  had  for  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  But,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  it  is  merely  said  that 
he  "put  them  under"  the  instruments  named,  and  Dr. 
Kennicot  shows  that  in  seven  manuscripts  the  reading  in 
Chronicles  is  the  same  as  in  Samuel,  while  the  Hebrew 
particle  translated  "  under"  is  often  rendered  to,"  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man  has  taken  to  the  pen,  or  to  the  plough^ 
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meaning  that  he  has  betaken  himself  to  work  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  true  meaning  of  the  history  would  seem 
to  be  that  David  set  the  men  in  question  to  work  with  the 
instruments  named,  or  rather  to  manufacture  them.  There 
is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 
We  are  told  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  that  in  the  days  of  Saul  there  was  no  smith  found 
in  the  land  of  Israel.  The  Philistines  had  been  able  to 
hinder,  saying,  "  lest  the  Hebrews  make  themselves  swords 
or  spears."  It  is  also  said  that  "  all  Israel  went  down  to  the 
Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter, 
and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock,  so  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day 
of  battle  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in 
the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  but  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  there  was 
found."  In  these  circumstances,  when  David  has  got  into 
his  power  captives  who  had  skill  to  work  in  metals,  what 
more  likely  than  that  he  would  have  set  them  to  manufac- 
ture the  instruments  named  ?  It  is  also  recorded  that  he 
made  some  of  them  to  pass  through  the  brick  kiln.  This 
may  be,  in  other  words,  set  them  to  manufacture  bricks. 
This  was  specially  servile  work.  It  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  Hebrews  themselves  when  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  it 
was  usual,  in  other  nations,  to  employ  captives  in  this 
manner.  In  all  past  ages  the  world  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  a  "vale  of  tears."  Suffering  and  soiTowhave  abounded 
because  sin  has  abounded.  Even  now  wickedness,  woes,  and 
lamentation,  meet  the  eye  everywhere ;  but  the  divine  ideal  of 
humanity  has  not  been  abandoned.  The  "  whole  creation" 
is  moving  on  to  this  "  divine  intent,"  and  all  they  who  in 
any  form  or  degree  are  wisely  and  lovingly  exerting  them- 
selves for  its  realization  shall  assuredly  have  a  rich  reward. 
What  will  this  world  be  when  the  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven  ?  The 
Saviour  did  not  teach  his  disciples  to  pray  for  impossibilities. 
Soon  may  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ! 

A.  MUNRO. 


THE  THIRTIETH  PSALM. 

The  Psalm  bears  David's  name,  and  seems  also  to  hear  his 
image.  Luther  says  that  it  is  "  truly  Davidical"  {Manual 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  Rev.  H.  Cole.) 
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Olshausen,  however,  refers  the  Psalm  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Hitzig  thinks  that  it  was  written  by  Jeremiah, 
and  that  the  words  of  the  1st  verse,  "  Thou  hast  lifted  me 
up,"  point  to  the  prophet's  deliverance  from  the  miry  pit 
(Jeremiah  xxxviii,  6.)  Ewald  refers  the  Psalm  to  David's 
time,  but  does  not  affirm  that  it  is  Davidic. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  import  of  the 
superscription — "  A  psalm,  a  song  of  the  dedication  of  the 


the  tune  to  which  the  Psalm  should  be  sung.  Calvin 
supposes  that  the  house  referred  to  is  David's  "house  at 
Jerusalem,"  and  that  the  dedication  was  its  consecration 
from  the  defilement  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xx,  3.)  Delitzsch 
says  that  the  dedication  "must  be  the  dedication  of  the 
citadel  on  Sion."  Perowne  takes  the  satne  view,  as  does 
also  J.  F.  Thrupp  in  his  article  on  the  Psalms  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Calmet,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil  (introdxiction  to  the  Old  Testament)  and  others, 
suppose  that  the  Psalm  was  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  on  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  future  temple. 
David — aiming,  it  may  be,  at  an  extension  of  his  dominions 
— had  instructed  Joab  to  make  a  census  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  As  a  punishment,  God  had  sent  a  pestilence  upon 
the  people,  and  seventy  thousand  men  had  fallen.  The 
plague  was  stayed  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  and 
there  David  erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Psalm  xxx,  it 
would  seem,  belongs  to  this  period. 

It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  sight,  that  the  word  house  in 
the  superscription  could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  altar 
thus  set  up.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
Jews  used  this  word  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we 
use  it.  In  Isaiah  xiv,  18,  for  example,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
house  (bayith)  is  applied  to  a  tomb ;  in  Isaiah  iii,  20,  it  is 
used  of  a  box  or  bottle.  "  In  Oriental  language,"  says  H. 
W.  Phillott,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  "  every  tent  may 
be  regarded  as  a  house." 

We  learn  from  Deut.  xx,  5,  that  even  private  houses  were 
dedicated.  The  Jews  may  have  taken  this  method  of 
acknowledging  that  even  their  dwellings  could  not  truly  be 
called  their  own.  **  By  consecrating  their  houses  to  God," 
says  Calvin,  "  they  declared  that  they  were  God's  tenants, 
confessing  that  they  were  strangers,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  lodged  them,  and  gave  them  a  habitation  there." 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  has  been  a  Jewish 
festival  known  as  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.   The  festival 


house! 


words  indicate  merely 
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was  established  in  commeinoration  of  the  purification  of  the 
temple  after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea.  "  In 
the  Jewish  ritual/'  says  Delitzsch,  **  Psalm  xxx,  is  the  psalm" 
for  this  feast 

Yer.  1.  "  /  will  moke  thee  high,  Jehovah,  for  thcni  hast 
raised  me;  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to^r^oice  over  me/* — 
The  main  idea  of  the  Psalm  may  be  said  to  be  gathered  up 
in  these  opening  words — I  will  make  thee  high,  Jehovah, 
for  thou  hast  raised  me."  The  writer  might  have  praised 
Ckxl  because  of  his  holiness ;  or  because  of  bis  love  to  men 
in  general.  But  he  here  extols  Jehovah  because  of  his  deal- 
ings with  himself.  It  was  natural  for  the  Psalmist,  lifted 
up,  as  he  had  been,  by  God,  to  make  God  high.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  deliverance  had  come  from  above.  Man  can 
never  do  much,  sometimes  he  will  not  do  anything,  to  relieve 
his  fellow-man.  The  strongest  human  helper  may,  in  a 
moment,  be  involved  in  ruin.  But  J ehovah  is  a  strong  tower. 

"  And  hast  not  m^ade  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me/' — The 
word  here  translated  m^ade  to  rycice  is  a  word  which  is 
used  of  joy  which  manifests  itself  in  the  light  of  the 
countenance.  If  David  had  not  been  remembered  in  his 
afflictions  his  enemies  would  have  exulted.  Their  counten- 
ances would  have  been  lighted  up.  "  A  gleam  of  malignant 
joy" — to  borrow,  and  apply  to  the  subject  presently  under 
consideration,  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers — "a 
gleam  of  mali^ant  joy"  would  have  "shot  athwart"  them. 

Ver.  2.  "  J^vovah,  my  Ood,  I  cried  to  thee  for  help,  and 
thou  didst  heal  me!' — We  learn  from  2  Sam.  xxiv,  iV,  that 
the  Psalmist  did  not  himself  suffer  from  the  pestilence.  As 
it  was  his  sin,  however,  that  had  brought  the  evil  on  Israel, 
he  would  naturally  regard  its  removal  as  a  personal 
deliverance. 

Luther,  somewhat  characteristically,  supposes  that  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  cried  to  God  for  help,  was  pressed  by 
''spiritual  temptations"  and  had  "unspeakable  conflicts 
with  Satan." 

Ver.  3.  "  Jehovah,  thou  didst  bring  up  my  soul  from 
Sheol,  thou  didst  keep  me  alive  from  those  who  go  down 
to  the  grave,*' — These  words  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  trial 
through  which  the  Psalmist  was  passing  when  he  cried 
to  G(^  was  no  ordinary  trial.  His  punishment  seemed  to 
him  to  be  greater  than  he  could  bear.  Death  threatened 
him.  He  was,  in  £act,  "  as  good  as  dead."  Dr.  Holmes,  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  says  that  the  word  Sheol  occurs  65 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  "in  our  authorised 
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version  it  is  represented  31  times  by  graV^e,  31  times  by 
hell,  and  3  tfmes  by  pit."  Oar  word  hell  does  not  corre- 
spond to,  and  is  admitted  to  be  an  unfortunate  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheol.  The  latter  terra  is  derived,  it  is  now 
generally  agreed,  from  the  root  Sha'al,  "to  be  hollow," 
and  means  the  nether  world,  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
dead.  All  men,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  went 
to  Sheol  when  they  died. 

Ver.  4.  Sing  to  Jehovah,  his  saints,  and  praise  his 
holy  name" — The  psalmist  now  turns  to  the  saints,  and 
calls  upon  them  to  join  him  in  praising  God.  The  saints 
we  take  to  be  those  who  love  the  Lord,  and  lead  pious 
lives.  They  may  also — like  the  hagioi  in  the  salutations 
of  the  New  Testament  epistles — be  supposed  to  constitute 
a  visible  community. 

"  Praise  his  holy  name ;"  literally, "  Praise  the  memorial 
of  his  holiness."  The  expression  is  found  again  in  Psalm 
xcvii,  12.  The  name  of  God  is  his  memorial.  It  is  that 
by  which  he  is  remembered.  We  name  him  because  we 
know  something  about  him ;  and  we  know  something 
about  him  simply  because  he  has  manifested  himself  to 
us.  His  dealings  with  fallen  humanity  may  be  said  to 
be  an  unfolding  of  his  name. 

Ver.  5.  "  Fo^'  a  moment  in  his  anger ;  life  in  his  favow. 
Weeping  may  remain  for  the  night,  but  in  the  morning 
there  is  joy." — It  seemed  to  the  psalmist,  as  he  considered 
the  days  of  his  pilgrimage,  that  he  had  been  exposed  but 
for  a  moment  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that,  with  this 
single  exception,  he  had  passed  life  in  his  favour.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  that  anger  is  predicated  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  because  he  is  infinitely  holy  that  the  Lord 
is  angry — and  he  would  not  be  infinitely  holy  if  he  were 


(for  so  we  may  render  the  word  translated  endure  in  our 
authorised  version)  with  us  for  the  night — but  only  for 
the  night.  In  the  morning  we  have  another,  and  this 
time  a  truly  celestial  visitant — joy,  or,  as  the  French 
version  has  it,  le  dtant  de  triomphe. 

Ver.  6  and  7.  "  And,  as  for  me,  I  said,  in  my  prosperity^ 
I  shall  not  he  moved  for  e  ver.  JehovaJi,  in  thy  favour,  thou 
didst  make  my  mountain  to  stand  strong.  Thou  didst 
hide  thy  face,  I  was  affHghted" — Hengstenberg  supposes 
that  the  "  body  "  of  the  psalm  begins  with  this  verse — the 
preceding  verses  being,  in  his  opinion,  merely  introductory. 


not  angry — with  us  when  we  sin. 
Weeping  is  here  personified,  and  ii 


)resented  as  lodging 
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''And  as  for  ine^  I  said**  The  translation  of  our  author- 
ised version — "And  ...  I  said," — does  not  reproduce  the 
emphasis  of  the  original.  The  psalmist  contrasts  his  past, 
with  his  present  state  of  mind.  In  my  fancied  security  I 
said,  "I  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever."  In  Psalm  x,  6, 
these  very  words  are  ascribed  to  the  wicked.  "  Instead  of 
conceiving  that  we  shall  never  be  moved,"  says  Spurgeon, 
in  his  Treasury  of  David,  "we  ought  to  remember  that 
we  shall  very  soon  be  removed  altogether." 

In  the  time  of  prosperity  the  Psalmist  thought  that  he 
bad  no  one  but  nimself  to  thank  for  the  benefits  he 
enioyed ;  but  now,  profiting  by  his  adversity,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  loving-kindness  of  God.  "Jehovah,"  says  he, 
"in  thy  favour  thou  didst  make  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong;"  literally,  " thou  didst  cause  strength  to  stand  to 
my  mountain."  I  used  to  think,  he,  as  it  were,  says,  that 
it  was  by  my  own  might  that  I  was  established.  But  now 
I  know  otherwise.  Thou  helpedst  me,  and  helpedst  me  in  iJiy 
favov^r,  not  because  I  had  merited  such  help.  I  know  that 
my  prosperity  came  from  thee,  because  as  soon  as  thou 
didst  hide  thy  face  I  was  afirighted. 

Mountain  may  here  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  dominion. 
The  security  of  David's  kingdom  depended  greatly,  in  a 
human  point  of  view,  on  the  strength  of  Mount  Sion.  The 
reading  of  the  Septuagint  is :  "  Thou  furnished  strength  to 
my  beauty."  Troubled — the  word  used  in  our  authorised 
version — is  a  weak  rendering  of  the  original.  It  is  the 
same  word  which  is  found  in  1  Samuel  xxviii,  21,  where 
it  is  translated  sore  troubled, 

Ver.  8.  "To  thee,  Jehovah,  I  cined;  and  to  Jehovah  I 
made  supplication" — The  supplication  is  found  in  the  two 
succeeding  verses : — 

Ver.  9  and  10.  "  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I 
go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Will  the  dust  praise  tfiee  ?  Will  it 
declare  thy  truth?  Hear,  Jehovah,  and  be  ffra^nous  to  me, 
Jehovah,  be  thou  my  lielper" 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  came  with  "  boldness  "  into 
the  presence  of  God.  They  pleaded  with  him  as  one  would 
plead  with  a  fellow-mortal.  Let  me  live,  I  beseech  thee, 
says  the  Psalmist.  If  I  live  I  shall  praise  thee  ;  if  I  die — 
if  I  return  to  the  dust — I  cannot.  In  Sheol  there  will  be 
no  songs  but  silence  (Psalm  xxxi,  17);  and  darkness 
(Job  X,  21).  The  Psalmist  and  his  contemporaries,  it 
would  appear,  had  no  firm  hope  of  immortality.  There 
are  passages,  here  and  there,  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
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seem  to  indicate  belief  in  a  future  existence ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  grave  was  to  the  Hebrew  the  end  of  conscious 
existence.  It  is  in  the  New  Testament  that  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light. 

Ver.  11.  "  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into 
dancvag;  tlum  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  hast  girded  me 
with  joy" 

The  Psalmist's  prayer  was  abundantly  answered.  His 
life  was  preserved;  his  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy. 
The  word  rendei'ed  miming,  in  our  authorised  version, 
is  derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  beat  the  breast, 
and  might  be  translated  wailing.  The  Psalmist  also 
represents  himself  as,  in  the  time  of  his  affliction, 
clothed  with  sackcloth — a  rough  garment  made  of  goats' 
hair.  The  wailing  was,  however,  turned  into  dancing; 
the  sackcloth  was  "  put  off,"  and  the  Psalmist  was  girded 
with  gladness.  The  Oiientals  were  much  more  demon- 
strative than  we  are,  and  frequently  expressed  excessive  or 
unlooked  for  joy  by  gestures  of  the  body.  "  The  dance," 
says  Dr.  Eadie,  "was  no  measured  step.  ...  It  was 
vigorous,  hearty,  and  unrestrained." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  Psalmist,  while  he 
speaks  of  the  sackcloth  as  being  merely  "loosed,"  repre- 
sents himself  as  being  "girded"  with  joy.  The  garment 
of  heaviness  had  been  but  lightly  attached  to  him ;  the 
garment  of  joy  was  bound  about  him. 

Ver.  12.  (Thou  hast  done  this)  "  To  the  end  that  glory 
m4iy  sing  praise  to  thee,  and  not  be  silent.  Jehovah,  my 
God,  I  u*ill  give  thanks  to  thee  for  ever." 

The  Psalmist  realizes  that  he  has  been  exalted  in  order 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  may  exalt  Ood.  By  glory  he  seems 
to  mean  tongue ;  language  being,  as  Max  Muller  finely  puts 
it,  the  "  Rubicon  "  of  man. 

A,  Stewart,  M.A. 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  BATHGATE,  D.D. 

Another  standard-bearer  has  fallen,  but  fallen  in  the  arms 
of  Christian  victory.  Since  we  last  met  our  readers,  the 
honoured  brother  whose  name  appeai-s  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  has  ceased  to  labour  on  earth,  and,  at  the  call  of  the 
Master,  has  gone  to  headquarters,  to  exercise  his  ripened 
powers  in  the  heavenly  metropolis  itself. 
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Oar  ranks  are  thinning,  in  so  far  as  the  veterans  and  the 
originators  of  the  Evangelical  Union  are  concerned.  Boon 
all  the  early  heroes  will  be  gone;  and  the  campaign  will  be 
carried  on,  in  so  far  as  our  comer  of  the  army  is  concerned, 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  generation. 

Our  minds  cannot  but  revert  to  the  beginning  of  that 
spiritual  life  which  has  borne  fruit  so  rich  in  our  midst, 
and  has  only,  a  few  weeks  ago,  been  withdrawn  within  the 
veil,  and  into  a  higher  state.  It  is  now  fortv  years  since  a 
remarkable  man  was  perambulating  Scotland  with  apostolic 
zeal,  exclaiming,  in  every  town  and  village,  "Escape  for 
thy  life !  Ye  must  be  bom  again ! "  We  sometimes  hear 
Revival  preaching  denounced;  bub  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  very  men  who  denounce  it  would  not  have  been 
in  the  clerical 'profession  at  all,  and  would  never  have  had 
any  spiritual  aspirations,  had  it  not  been  for  that  same  much 
traduced  revivalism.  *'  Henry  Wight,  advocate,  Edinburgh" 
(for  thus  were  the  early  announcements  of  his  evangelistic 
services  recorded),  had  been  living  a  worldly,  careless,  and 
ungodly  life,  till  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  friend  led  him 
to  pause,  ponder,  and  pray,  and  give  his  heart  and  life  to  Gk>d. 
Then  the  advocate  between  man  and  man  became  an 
advocate  between  man  and  God.  He  had  reached  the 
town  of  Hawick  in  his  earnest  itinerancy,  and  was 
preaching  in  the  Belief  Church  to  a  crowded  audience. 
His  text  was,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ? "  And,  as  he 
exposed  refuge  after  refuge  of  lies,  little  did  he  think  that 
a  lad  of  eighteen  }'ears  of  age  was  among  his  bearers, 
whom  he  was  hunting  out  of  the  most  common  hiding 
places  of  the  soul,  and  who,  coming  in  a  day  or  two 
after  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  would  guide  multi- 
tudes of  others  into  the  way  of  peace,  both  by  voice  and 
pen,  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  This  is  the  great  reward 
of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  may  not  only  himself 
become,  through  divine  condescension,  the  spiritual  father 
of  individuals,  but  of  those  who  in  turn  may  do  more  for 
the  Master  than  ever  he  has  been  honoured  to  do. 

A  burning  desire  having  taken  possession  of  young 
William  Bathgate's  heart  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  he  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Theological  Academy  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Con^egationalists.  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the 
credit  of  that  denomination,  that  they  give  pecuniary 
help,  during  their  entire  course  of  study,  to  the  younff 
men  of   whose  spiritual  attainments   and  intellectufu 
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promise  their  Committee  think  so  highly  as  to  admit 
them  to  the  advantages  of  their  Theological  Hall. 
Many  eminent  and  useful  men  who,  during  the  past  two 
generations,  have  filled  high  and  honourable  places  in  the 
Christian  Church,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but  for 
their  liberality.  Among  these  odwmni  was  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Behold  him,  then,  a  student  at  Glasgow  University, 
attending  class  after  class  of  the  Arts'  curriculum,  and 
waiting  upon  the  divinity  prelections  of  the  renowned 
Ralph  Wardlaw.  Our  first  interview  with  him  was  when 
we  were  just  emerging  out  of  boyhood.  Our  father  was 
then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Bellshill,  near 
Airdrie — his  first  charge.  Having  taken  unwell,  and  being 
unable  to  preach  on  a  certain  Sunday,  we  were  despatched 
in  haste,  on  the  Saturday,  to  Glasgow,  to  look  for  a 
preacher.  We  were  directed  to  Mr.  Bathgate,  whom  we 
found  occupying  very  humble  but  comfortable  lodgings  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  He  received  us  with  much 
cordiality  and  warmth  of  manner,  and  gratified  us  by 
complying  with  our  reouest.  When  we  entered  the  same 
Hall,  the  year  after,  that  first  renoontre  led  to  greater 
intimacy  than  might  otherwise  have  sprung  up. 

We  found  that  Mr.  Bathgate  was  esteemed  among  his 
fellow-students  for  his  decided  piety  and  burning  love  for 
the  souls  of  men.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  The  controversy  as  to  the  extent  and 
resistibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  conversion  of 
souls  had  by  this  time  commenced  in  the  denomination.  It 
was  whispered  that  several  students  in  the  Theological 
Hall  sympathised  with  what  were  then  called  "the  new 
views."  It  was  the  custom  in  that  Institution  that  each 
student  should  read  a  sermon  or  homily  before  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  which  he  criticised.  The  texts  given  the 
students,  especially  the  suspected  ones,  were  evidently 
intended  to  bring  out  their  sentiments  on  these  disputed 
points.  William  Bathgate  was  too  honest  to  conceal  bis 
belief.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
pressing  the  sinner  to  believe,  while  all  the  time  holding 
the  mental  reservation  that  said  hearer  of  the  Gk>6pel  never 
would  or  never  could  believe,  unless  God  gave  him  the 
essential  grace,  which  possibly  he  had  decreed  from  all 
eternity  to  withhold  from  him.  At  this  point,  feeling  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position,  in  that  he  was  bringing  out 
sentiments  which  might  lead  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
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Seminary — ^and  which  really  did  lead  to  his  expulsion — but 
which,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold, 
William  Bathgate  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  class  was 
moved,  and  so  was  the  polished  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the 
chair. 

We  attended  Mr.  Bathgate's  ordination  over  his  first 
church  at  Shotts  Ironworks.  We  remember  that,  when  he 
was  describing  in  the  account  which  he  read  of  his  con- 
version, the  distress  through  which  he  had  passed  between 
the  night  of  his  spiritual  awakening  under  Mr.  Wight's 
preaching,  and  the  hour  of  his  enlightenment  of  soul,  he 
repeated,  with  deep  feeling,  the  lines  from  FoUok's  Course 
of  Time — 

O,  who  can  teU  what  nights  and  days  he  spent 
Of  sleepless,  hopeless,  sail-less,  shore-less  woe  ! 

We  knew  well  Miss  Nisbet  of  Shotts,  his  first  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  his  only  child — the  son  of  whose  eminence 
and  influence,  first  as  an  Oxford  prizeman  and  then  as  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  he  was  justly  so 
proud.  She  also  passed  through  a  long  ordeal  of  anxious 
unrest  before  she  could  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  thus  found 
in  the  young  minister  who  lodged  in  her  father's  house  one 
who  could  fully  sympathise  with  her  sensitive  conscientious- 
ness as  well  as  her  maidenly  amiability. 

During  his  brief  ministry  in  Glasgow  as  pastor  of  the 
Muslin  Street  Church,  Bridgeton,  Mr.  Bathgate  lived  quite 
near  us  in  Monteith  Bow.  We  often  found  him  reading 
Carlyle's  works,  even  in  these  early  days — 1846  and  1847. 
His  pensive,  sham-hating  mind  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
unsparing  iconoclasm  of  the  seer  of  Ecclefechan. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  William  Bathgate  became 
seriously  ill  during  his  brief  Glasgow  ministry.  That  was 
one  reason  why  he  was  willing  to  accept  a  rural  sphere. 
For  many  a  year  after  he  went  to  Forres  he  expected  an 
early  death.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  marked  out  as 
an  early  victim  by  the  ever-aiming  archer.  He  wrote  his 
book  Et&imitas  under  that  impression.  He  was  earnest  in 
spirit,  like  Richard  Baxter ;  .and  like  that  chronic  invalid  of 
Kidderminster  not  a  little  of  his  earnestness  was  created  by 
the  idea  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  wrote  and 
Preached  as  if  he  ne'er  might  preach  again, 
And  as  a  djing  man  to  dying  men.'' 

Yet,  like  Baxter,  he  lived  and  laboured  on  and  did  not  resign 
his  sickle  in  God's  harvest  field  till  he  had  entered  upon  his 
sixtieth  year. 
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Dr.  Bathgate  early  became  alive  to  the  power  of  the  press ; 
and  well  it  was  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  influence  that  his 
mind  was  so  exercised;  for,  through  his  numerous  works, 
though  dead  he  yet  speaketh,  and  shall  long  continue  to 
fflpeak.  His  late  volumes,  Christ  and  Man,  and  The  Deep 
Things  ofOody  have  been  reviewed  at  length  in  this  Magazine, 
so  that  we  need  not  do  more  than  name  them,  and  remind 
our  readers  of  the  deep  spiritual  insight  and  metaphysical 
ability  and  wide  literary  research  which  every  chapter 
displays.  Mr.  Gilfillan  s  jest,  when  he  commenced  a  really 
favourable  notice  of  one  of  our  friend's  first  books,  published 
when  he  was  in  Forres,  on  The  Moral  Character  of  Ood — "  As 
if  the  Almighty  needed  a  character" — might  have  been 
spared;  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  attributes  has  been 
sullied  in  Scotland  by  current  misrepresentations,  and  that 
eminent  ecclesiastic,  before  he  was  called  away,  began 
himself  to  strive  to  clear  the  divine  character.  We 
are  glad  that  William  Bathgate  was  allowed  to  do  so 
much  in  that  dii*ection,  and  that  our  more  thoughtful 
young  men  will  for  many  years  to  come  find  both  stimulus, 
Abidance,  and  strength  in  the  pensive  philosophy  of  his 
books.  One  reviewer  remarked  that  no  other  writer 
reminded  him  so  much  of  Isaac  Taylor  as  William  Bathgate 
of  Kilmarnock. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  we  had  unwittingly  some  hand 
in  procuring  him  his  well-earned  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity — a  title  which  sat  gracefully  on  him.  The  quota- 
tions which  we  gave  from  his  Deep  Things  of  Ood,  in  our 
review  of  that  book,  struck  Dr.  Anderson,  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  College  in 
Texas,  as  being  highly  original  and  important.  Procuring  the 
book  for  himself  bis  admiration  was  confirmed  and  deepened. 
Although,  then,  the  degree  was  granted  while  Mr.  Bathgate 
was  in  the  United  States  with  his  much  attached  and 
generous  friend,  Rev.  George  Cron  of  Belfast,  it  was  not 
called  forth  by  that  visit.  It  was  waiting  for  him  in  Kil- 
marnock on  his  retuin,  and  would  have  been  conferred 
although  he  had  not  crossed  the  Atlantic 

Although  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  on  Dr.  Bathgate's 
manly  independence  of  character,  his  consistent  attachment 
to  the  Evangelical  Union  and  its  doctrines,  his  powers  as  a 
preacher,  his  frequent  platform  advocacy  of  Temperance  and 
the  Permissive  Bill,  his  judiciousness  as  a  pastor,  and  his 
successful  Kilmarnock  ministry,  as  Dr.  Morison's  successor, 
our  limifcs  restrain  us. 
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Oai*  honoured  brother  died  in  harness — 

His  armoar  with  his  breath  laid  dowti, 
And  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

He  preached  the  Gospel,  with  all  his  usual  fervour,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  of  1879,  and  had  entered  into  the  paradisiac 
state  before  nine  o'clock  at  night.  He  was  thus  allowed  to 
give  to  God's  cause  the  last  shreds  of  his  strength.  His 
second  wife,  now  his  widow  (daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid 
of  Newcastle,  who  attained  the  jubilee  of  his  ministry  very 
soon  after  his  son-in-law's  death),  may  well  be  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  she  ministered  with  exemplary  assiduity 
to  the  comfort  of  so  good  and  honoured  a  servant  of  Christ 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  useful  and  laborious  life. 

The  funeral  service,  on  the  first  day  of  1880,  touched  us 
much.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Den- 
holm,  who  had  only  been  Dr.  Bathgate's  colleague  for  eight 
months,  and  now  succeeds  to  the  sol6  pastorate.  We  were 
glad  that  we  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  service. 
All  the  ministers  of  the  town,  forgetful  of  differences  of 
creed  and  church  government,  were  present;  while  the 
commodious  chapel  was  crowded  with  members  of  Winton 
Place  Church,  as  well  as  many  influential  townspeople.  It 
is  affecting  to  see  a  minister's  body  lying  in  coflined  state 
before  the  pulpit  from  which  he  has  long  spoken — its  silence 
more  eloquent  and  impi^essive  than  any  sermon  he  ever 
preached.  As  the  hearse  moved  along  the  well  filled  streets, 
while  the  bells  tolled  out  their  respectful  death-peals,  the 
body  seemed  to  wish  the  gazing  crowds,  and  even  the  holiday 
seekers  among  them — "A  happy  new  year";  but  it  was  the 
happy  new  year  of  heaven  and  of  eternal  life.  Our 
readers  will  never  see  the  welcome  initials  "  W.  B. — K."  in 
this  Magazine  again ;  because  our  brother  has  gone  to  help 
on  the  "  Superior  Literature  "  of  a  higher  sphere  than  this. 


THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  ADAM,  AND  MAN'S 
RELATION  TO  BOTH. 

The  origin,  nature,  and  condition  of  man,  as  a  race  and 
individually,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
rofoundest  thinkers  and  most  illustrious  membere  ot  the 
uman  family.  Leaving  out  of  view,  meantime,  those  who, 
before  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  pondered  over  theee 
weighty  themes,  there  is  a  long  list  of  great  and  kononred 
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Barnes  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whose  bearers  made  the  subject  of  Anthropology  a  pro- 
lopged  and  earnest  study.  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  Augustine,  Felagius,  Anselm,  Calvin,  Edwards, 
and  a  host  of  others,  thought  much  on  man,  his  origin, 
nature,  moral  comlition,  and  relations ;  and  their  thoughts 
are  not  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  theologians 
still.  They,  to  a  large  extent,  rule  the  kingdom  of  mind 
in  this  direction  out  of  their  urns.  And  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  have,  so  far  as  speculation  goes,  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  left  for  others  simply  the  work  of  testing, 
correcting,  arranging,  and  developing  their  doctrines.  This 
is  what  most  modem  theologians  have  done,  and  more  than 
this  is  not  attempted  in  this  article;  for  I  have  an  ever 
deepening  conviction  that  all  positive  doctrine,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  meaning  by  this 
nbrase  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  branches,  must  be 
Wgely  true,  and  that  to  depart  from  it  far  is  to  run  into 
heresy  on  the  one  hand,  or  superstition  on  the  other. 
Every  doctrine  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its 
history  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  This  would  at  once 
secure  both  breadth  and  accuracy,  two  essentials  for  the 
reaching,  in  any  degree  of  fulness,  the  mind  of  God  as 
made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  human  nature.  Those  things  shall  be  kept, 
though  only  partially,  in  view,  as  we  proceed  to  consider 
oar  subject.  There  is  no  pretension  made  to  exhaustive 
treatment,  the  aim  being  to  suggest  lines  of  thought  which, 
if  followed  out  by  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  will  shed 
light  on  some  of  the  problems  which  always  engage  the 
attention     Christian  men. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  demands  consideration  is  the 
Adamic  idea.  The  Adam  who  was  created  by  God,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  system,  was  a  man — a  historical 
person.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth,  nor  the 
most  important  part  thereof.  He  was  that,  but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  more.  All  men  are  so  far  historical  persons, 
and  go  to  constitute  links  in  the  chain  of  humanity,  but  all 
men  are  not  and  could  not  be  Adams.  The  reason  of  this 
is  generally  sought  for  in  the  admitted  fact  that  Adam 
only,  of  all  the  race,  Jesus  Christ  excluded,  was  a  repre- 
sentative man,  so  that  the  Adamic  idea  is  equivalent  to  the 
idea  of  sepresentation.  The  first  man  was,  it  is  said,  the 
representative  of  the  race,  therefore  he  was  Adam;  and 
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this  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  designation  as  used 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  exposition  of  the  sabject  is 
<empirical  in  the  extreme,  and  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
further  question  immediately  is  started,  Why  was  he  a 
representative  man  ?  or,  in  others  words.  What  fitted  the 
first  man  Adam  to  be  a  real  and,  in  every  way,  a  suitable 
representative  of  the  whole  race?  The  only  reasonable 
answer  to  this  question  which  can  be  given  is  not  found,  as 
some  contend,  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  but  in  Adam's 
relation  to  his  family.  In  an  important  sense  Adam 
embodied  man,  and  was  the  root  of  the  race  which 
descended  from  him.  The  first  oak  contained  in  itself 
the  basis  of  the  existence  of  all  future  oaks.  The  first 
lion,  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  only  one  centre  of 
lion  production,  contained  all  future  lions  in  his  nature.  So 
the  first  man,  historically,  was  the  natural  source  out  of 
which  all  men  were  to  spring.  Being  so  by  the  divine 
constitution  of  this  world  and  man,  he  was  fitted  to  be  the 
Adam,  the  representative  of  all  his  children.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  Adamic  idea,  which  had  a  historical 
embodiment  in  the  husband  of  Eve,  is  that  of  root  to 
branch,  germ  to  development,  father  to  children — the  one 
out  of  which  the  many  would  come.  This  is  the  true 
conception  of  the  matter,  whether  looked  at  in  relation  to 
the  first  Adam,  the  Adam  of  Eden — or  the  second  Adam, 
the  Adam  of  God  and  Calvary.  Both  were  representatives, 
and  fitted  to  be  so  because  they  were  roots  which,  in  the 
sense  to  be  explained  afterwards,  contained  the  branches. 
None  other  of  the  human  order  of  creation  could  have 
occupied  the  place  they  filled,  when  they  acted,  not  for 
themselves  only,  but  for  those  whose  nature  was  akin  to 
their  own,  and  who  were  bound  to  them  by  closest  of 
possible  ties. 

2.  Having  named  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  along  with  the 
first  Adam,  it  will  l»e  necessary  now  to  advance  to  the 
further  thought,  that  as  there  are  two  Adams  there  must  be 
also  two  roots  of  the  race.  It  is  not  needful  to  enter  upon 
a  lengthy  proof  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  recognise  that 
there  is  not  only  a  first,  but  that  there  is  also  a  second 
Adam.  Nor  is  it  requisite  to  dwell  on  the  question.  Which 
of  the  ty^o  is  the  higher  or  more  f  undamentad  ?  Paul  settles 
both  these  points  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  Romans  the  inspired  writer 
speaks  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  as  "  being  the  figure  of  him 
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who  was  to  come"  (Rom.  v,  14),  the  type  or  shadow  of  the 
real  Adam.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  uses 
these  words,  "  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul, 
but  the  last  Adam  was  a  quickening  spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv,  45), 
and  this  last  Adam  is  declared  to  bo  "  the  Lord  from 
heaven."  There  are  then  two  Adams,  two  roots  to  the  race — 
the  one  the  shadow,  the  other  the  substance ;  the  one  the 
lesser,  the  other  the  greater ;  the  one  a  living  soul,  the  other 
a  quickening  spirit;  the  one  man  only,  the  other  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  Nor  in  determining  the  relative  importance 
to  the  race  of  these  two  Adams  is  the  matter  afiected  by 
their  appearance  in  the  time-sphere,  or  their  manifestations 
on  the  earth.  If  priority  of  appearance  in  this  world  gave 
a  pre-eminence  the  earthly  Adam  had  it,  for  he  was  the 
first  of  the  human  species  who  walked  this  globe,  and  beheld 
through  the  eye  of  the  body  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens  and 
the  beauties  of  the  earth.  But  as  with  respect  to  other 
things,  so  here,  that  which  is  first  in  being  manifested  is  not 
first  in  importance.  The  second  Adam,  though  manifested 
last,  was  before  the  first,  not  only  in  the  order  of  nature, 
but  also  in  the  order  of  time.  He  was  from  everlasting  the 
Son  and  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  When  in  the  flesh 
among  men,  he  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  and  he 
might  as  truly  have  said,  **  Before  Adam  was  I  am."  In  the 
onier  of  time  and  nature  he  was  first,  in  the  order  of  mani- 
festation he  was  second.  From  heaven  he  declared  the 
twofold  relation  he  sustains,  when  he  said,  "  I  am  the  root 
and  the  ofl^spring  of  David,"  (Rev.  xxii,  16.)  As  root  of 
David  he  was  prior  to  both  David  and  the  original  father  of 
the  race,  but  as  oflspring  of  David  he  came  after  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  and  the  person  who  was  driven  out  of 
paradise.  One  reason  why  this  was  the  order  of  development 
may  be  that  Jesus  was  both  head  and  root,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  The  earthly  Adam  was  a  root,  but  not  the  efflor- 
escence of  humanity.  The  Lord  from  heaven  is  head  and 
root,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  whole  human  creation. 

3.  This  will  become  more  transparent  when  it  is  considered 
that,  as  there  are  two  Adams,  man  in  the  totality  of 
his  complex  natures  is  derived  from  both.  Adam,  as  a  newly 
formed  and  created  individual,  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
had  only  one  root,  which  root  was  Christ,  **  who  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God."  All  the  children  of  the  first  human 
father  were  unlike  him  in  that  they  sprung  from  two  roots, 
and  these  were  the  first  and  the  second  Adams. 
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This  age  is  rife  with  discussions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
descent  of  man.  Darwin,  Schmidt,  Hseckel,  and  others,  put 
forth  speculations  on  the  subject  in  the  name  of  science 
which  are  pretentious,  degrading,  and  humbling  enough.  As 
they  are  expounded  by  their  advocates,  they  strike  at  the 
foundations  not  of  Bible  history  only,  but  also  of  the  Bible 
system  of  the  world  and  man,  and  especially  of  the  doctrine 
which  runs  through  and  through  Scripture,  which  in  the 
latter  days  has  liien  called  the  solidarity  oJf  man.  Man  is 
(me.  The  race  is  a  colossal  man,  and  all  its  members  are 
inter-related.  Humanity,  though  an  abstract  word,  has  a 
meaning  which  is  being  better  understood  as  inquirers  fall 
back  on  the  teaching  of  the  grand  old  Book,  which  reveals 
how  man  originated,  and  how  the  whole  family,  with  its 
millionfold  branches,  sprung  from  the  two  Adams  who,  each 
in  diflFerent  relations  and  for  different  ends,  have  stood  before 
God  and  the  universe  as  our  representatives.  This  is  true 
of  the  whole  and  of  each  unit.  Collectively  and  individually 
man  has  come  from  not  one  source,  but  two  sources.  The 
evolution  theory  seeks  to  account  for  the  human  being  by 
the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment,  coupled  with 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  has  sprung  from  the  lower 
order  of  creatures,  say  Darwin  and  TyndalT,  and  his  root  is 
in  the  primordial  germ  from  which  all  living  beings  have 
been  developed.  To  these  aavana  we  say,  "  No,  this  cannot 
be.  You  cannot  evolve  what  has  not  been  previously  in- 
volved, for  out  of  nothing  something  cannot  come.  Man  is 
more  than  mere  body,  more  than  mere  animalism,  more  than 
instinct.  He  is  a  person,  moral,  reasonable,  responsible,  and 
immortal.  Being  all  this,  he  demands  a  cause  equal  to  the 
effect,  and  this  cannot  be  found  in  the  hairy  man  of  the 
desert,  or  those  somewhat  fanciful  animals  called  anthropoids.'* 
It  may  just  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  possibility  of  things 
that  the  lower  part  of  man  might  come  from  the  lower 
animals,  but  the  higher  part  of  man  could  not  spring  from 
such  a  source.  It  demands  an  originator  who  must  be  at 
once  intelligent,  moral,  personal,  the  possessor  of  a  heart  and 
a  will.  Indeed,  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  man 
is  the  only  one  which  answers  to  all  the  facts  of  the  ease, 
and  accounts  better  than  any  other  hypothesis  for  what 
really  is.  And  what  is  that  account  ?  The  question  is  put 
not  with  regard  to  the  first  man  Adam  only,  but  also  and 
specially  with  regard  to  every  man  who  oometh  into  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  who  accept  the  BiUe  as 
the  Word  of  God,  that  the  whole  race  is  descended  from  the 
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one  man  who  lived  and  fell  in  Eden.  We  are  all  Adam's 
children,  and  are  consequently  brothers.  This  answer,  how- 
ever, does  not  cover  the  whole  question,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  every  individual  member  of  the  human  family 
which  could  not  be  transmitted  from  sire  to  son  by  ordinary 

{generation.  Let  this  be  thought  over  for  a  little.  "  I  am," 
et  the  reader  say  to  himself,  an  individual  being,  but  in 
this  one  individuality  there  are  mysteriously,  yet  really 
joined,  two  natures  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  one 
another  so  as  to  make  them  one.  I  have  a  body,  a  material 
organism,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  I  am  in  my 
proper  person  a  spirit  which  could  not  be  formed  because  it 
is  indivisible,  but  must  have  been  created.  There  is  thus 
an  outer  and  an  inner  man,  one  that  is  seen  and  tangible^ 
and  the  other  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  a  body  which  is 
material  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  a  soul  which 
is  immaterial,  a  frame  which  shall  return  in  due  time  to  the 
dust  from  which  it  came,  and  a  spirit  which  shall  ascend  to 
God  who  gave  it."  Both  these  natures  have  had  a  root,  and 
the  root  of  both  has  not  been  one  and  the  same.  The  one,, 
the  outer  material  organism,  is  found  in  the  earthly  Adam, 
and  the  other  is  found  in  the  spiritual  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  The  latter  statement  may  appear  to  some  as  un- 
founded, but  it  is  one  which  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible, 
and  is  a  present  truth  which  must  be  insisted  upon.  "  All 
things,"  says  John,  "  was  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  "  That  was  the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
(John  i,  3,  49.)  These  words  are  without  meaning  if  they 
do  not  convey  the  thought  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Logos, 
stands  in  an  intimate  relation  to  all  men  in  their  creation, 
and  that  as  they  derive  from  the  first  Adam  their  material 
nature,  they  derive  the  life  and  light  of  the  soul  from  the 
second  Adam« 

Behold !  in  this  doctrine  of  the  descent  from  the  two 
Adams  the  reconciliation  of  the  controversy  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  centuries  between  Traducianism  and  Creation- 
ism.  Both  doctrines  are  so  far  true,  and  both  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  be  false.  When  it  is  maintained  that  the  one 
excludes  the  other,  error  is  maintained.  All  that  is  in 
the  individual  man  is  not  generated,  and  all  is  not  created ; 
the  truth  lies  in  the  mean,  and  it  is  declared  and  Scripture 
vindicated  when  man  is  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  both 
generation  and  creation.    "  The  soul  is  not  propagated  like 
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the  body,"  says  Dr.  James  Morison.  "  It  is  an  immaterial 
substance  and  not  capable  of  propagation.  It  is  given  by 
God.  Ecclesiastes  xxi,  7."*  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
seems  to  us  to  harmonise  all  apparent  antagonisms,  and  to 
explain  at  once  the  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  human 
being — man  in  his  body  comes  by  natural  generation,  and  in 
his  spirit  he  comes  by  creation  from  the  Father  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh  by  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  bom  in  Adam  the  first 
man,  and  he  is  created  in  Christ  the  second  Adam.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Jerome  are  thus  both  proved  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  right,  and  both  so  far  wrong.  The  whole  truth  lies 
not  in  one  theory,  but  in  both  combined.  There  is  a  father 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  a  father  according  to  the  spirit. 
This  doctrine  secures  the  purity  of  the  soul,  and  establishes 
the  relationship  of  all  its  members  to  one  another,  and  also 
to  God  through  his  only  begotten  Son. 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  further  thought  that  all  men  are 
affected  by  both  the  first  and  the  second  Adam.  At  this 
point  the  whole  question  of  original  sin  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention.  There  is  also  a  grander  question  affecting 
the  possibility  of  salvation.  On  either  subject  a  few  words 
are  all  that  can  be  offered  meantime. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  a  thorny  thicket,  and  he 
who  desires  to  pass  through  it  without  damage  must  take 
time  to  select  his  footsteps  and  watch  the  windings  of  his 
path.  By  care,  however,  it  can  be  surveyed  with  profit,  if 
not  with  pleasure.  A  common  starting  point  is  found  in 
what  we  all  believe — viz.,  that  all  men  are  affected  to  their 
hurt,  because  of  their  relation  to  Adam.  The  Mother*8 
Catechism,  by  Willison,  has  the  question,  "  Is  original  sin 
enough  to  damn  you  though  you  had  no  more?"  The 
answer  the  child  has  to  give  is,  "  Yes."  "  The  sinfulness  of 
that  estate  whereinto  man  fell,"  says  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
"  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original 
righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,  which 
is  commonly  called  original  sin."  Augustine  and  his  followers 
held  that  men  are  bom  sinners  under  the  wrath  of  God, 
because  of  the  first  human  trangression.  Calvin  held  a 
similar  doctrine.  So  with  Edwards  and  others.  "  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,"  says  Hodge, 
"  original  sin,  or  conniption  of  the  substance  or  essence  of  the 
soul,  consists  in  .  .  ,  (1.)  That  this  corruption  of  nature 
affects  the  whole  soul.  (2.)  That  it  consists  in  the  loss  or 
*  Oospel  Catechism,  p.  97. 
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absence  of  original  righteousness,  and  consequent  entire 
moral  depravity  of  nature,  in  checking  or  manifesting  itself 
in  an  aversion  from  all  spiritual  good  or  from  God,  and  an 
inclination  to  all  evil.  (3.)  That  it  is  truly  and  properly  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  involving  both  guilt  and  pollution.  (4.) 
That  it  retains  its  character  as  sin,  even  in  tne  regenerated. 
(5.)  That  it  renders  the  soul  spiritually  dead,  so  that  the 
natural  or  unrenewed  man  is  entirely  unable  of  himself  to 
do  anything  good  in  the  sight  of  God."*  This  is  a  dark  and 
terrible  catalogue  of  evils,  and  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to 
comprehend  all  the  evils  which  the  human  mind  could  think 
of — as  the  Shorter  Catechism  says, "  All  the  sins  and  miseries 
of  this  life,  and  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever."  We  stay  not  to 
controvert  this  description  of  the  effects  of  the  fall  on  the 
children  of  Adam.  Its  extravagance  reftttes  itself  and  the 
system  on  which  it  rests.  This  system  is  that  all  men  were 
so  in  Adam  that  his  act  was  their  act  and  his  guilt  was 
their  guilt.  How  this  could  be  it  would  be  difficult  to  say — 
even  to  imagine,  if  man  was  to  remain  man,  and  God  treat 
every  one  of  his  human  creatures  as  responsible  and  personal. 
What  Adam  did,  he  was  morally  responsible  for,  and  so  with 
regard  to  all  his  children.  The  father  cannot  be  responsible 
to  God  for  the  family,  nor  the  family  for  the  parents.  Each 
one  has  to  do  with  the  law,  the  Gospel,  and  the  law  of  God 
for  himself. 

While  this  is  to  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  race  have  been 
detrimentally  affected  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parent. 
From  him  and  their  progenitors  they  have  received  sadly 
disorganized  and  diseased  bodies.  The  seeds  of  disease 
and  mortality  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
parent  to  child.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  a  sad 
heritage  of  suffering,  and  one  which  demonstrates  that 
sin  is  the  source  of  evil,  and  that  it  is  surcharged  with 
death ;  but  it  is  not  all.  These  bodily  evils,  derived  from 
Adam  by  natural  generation,  are  bad,  but  worse  things 
than  these  come  in  the  same  way.  A  diseased  and  dying 
body  could  be  borne  with,  if  the  soul  were  left  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  could  do  the  right  easily  and  con- 
stantly ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Mortality  is  hereditary, 
and  so  are  dispositions,  temperaments,  tendencies,  and 
influences.  As  Tappan  remarks,  "We  have  within  us, 
and  have  had  within  us,  from  our  earliest  remembrance, 
and  see  manifested  in  all  men  from  the  earliest  period  of 
•  Systematie  Theology,    Vol.  ii,  p.  230. 
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being  thai  can  be  fitly  submitted  to  critical  observation^ 
dispositions,  passions,  desires,  inclinations  to  actions,  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  conscience."  *  And  they  are  without 
number,  and  beleaguer  the  soul  like  a  hostile  army.  Some- 
how or  other,  these,  so  £ar  as  traceable  to  the  body,  are 
on  the  side  of  sin;  if  they  may  not  be  called  by  that 
significant  word,  they  are  at  least  dispositions  and 
tradencies  to  sin,  and  are  propagated  from  the  old  evil 
iroot,  the  earthly  man.  Because  of  the  inherent  evil 
tendency  of  every  child  bom  into  the  world,  it  can  be 
said  that  eaich  one  is,  as  David  was,  "  shapen  in  iniquity  and 
conceived  in  sin."  (Psalms  li,  5.)  "  The  wicked  are  estranged 
from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom, 
speaking  lies."  (Psalms  Iviii,  3.)  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  (Rom.  v,  12.)  By  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  (Rom.  v,  19.) 
"  In  Adam  all  die."  (1  Cor.  xv.  22.)  The  first  Adam  is 
thus  in  every  man;  for,  as  it  has  been  significantly  re- 
marked, it  may  be  disputed  that  "  we  were  in  Adam^  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  in  its."  f  The  evil  root  has 
sent  its  sap  through  all  the  branches,  and  has  polluted  the 
channel  through  which  it  passed.  Sin  has  "  reigned  unto 
death,"  broken  up  the  harmony  of  the  will,  and  been  the 
fountain  from  which  have  flowed  streams,  dark,  turbulent, 
and  poisonous,  that  have  sought  to  reach  the  heart  out  of 
which  flows  the  issues  of  life. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  but  there  is  anoth^ 
which  contains  some  rays  of  sunshine.  Man  is  fallen ;  the 
race  has  been  the  heir  of  a  legacy  of  physical,  and, 
perchance,  psychical  evil,  which  it  has  received  down 
through  the  centuries.  It  is  depraved,  sorely  and  sadly 
depraved ;  but  this  has  not  destroyed  all  that  is  in  man's 
nature  and  powers.  Totally  depraved  he  could  not  be,  and 
yet  remain  man  and  be  capable  of  redemption.  Before 
the  lever  of  the  Gospel  can  raise  the  fallen,  it  must  have  a 
f ulcmm  on  which  to  rest ;  before  the  appeals  of  mercy  can 
be  of  avail,  there  must  be  within  those  addressed  hearts 
which  can  respond.  Besides,  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  Bible  speaks  of  little  children  in  language  of  gentleness 
rather  than  wrath,  of  commendation  rather  than  condemna- 
tion.  "Suffer  little  children,"  said  Jesus,  "to  come  umto 

*  A  TrtalUt  on  the  Will,    English  edition,  p.  5]g. 

t  The  OneneM  qf  the  Race,  By  Eugene  Bersier.  P.  39.  Thi»  iB  » 
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me  and  forbid  tbem  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (Matt,  xix,  14.)  "  Verily  I  sot*  unto  you,  whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  uod  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  not  enter  therein."  (Mark  x,  15.)  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt,  xviii,  3.)  In  the  Old 
Testament  they  are  called  "  innocents,"  and  treated  as  such. 
Nor  is  there  a  contradiction  here.  They  are  sinners  b^ 
Adam,  in  the  sense  that  they  receive  from  him  evil 
results  of  his  original  transgression,  and  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are 
both,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  without  any  contradic- 
tion, or  even  opposition.  The  solution  of  the  seeming 
contradiction  ana  paradox  is  found  in  that  they  are  afTected 
by  both  Adams.  By  the  earthly  Adam  they  are  affected 
for  evil,  for  no  man  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean ;  and  they  are  affected  for  good  by  the  second 
Adam,  for  nothing  unclean  can  come  from  the  clean.  If 
the  race  had  not  been  in  a  very  close  relation  to  Christ 
as  the  root  and  the  Saviour,  its  ruin  would  have  been 
irrevocable  and  final,  if  it  had  ever  had  an  existence. 
It  would  have  been  corrupt  beyond  remedy,  and  lost 
beyond  recovery.  The  Bible  being  witness,  it  is  not  so. 
There  "is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  them  understanding."  (Job  xxxii,  8.)  If 
there  is  evil  in  all  children  because  of  their  natural  genera- 
tion from  the  first  man,  there  must  be  good  also  because  oi 
their  being  in  soul  straight  from  the  hand  of  God.  If  the 
old  Adam  has  his  hold  on  human  nature,  the  new  Adam 
has  as  firm  a  grip  on  each  member  of  the  common  family. 
Jesus  Christ,  as  Lo^os,  is  "  the  true  light  that  lighteth  eveiy 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  The  conscience  is  his 
voice,  and  he  it  is  who  imparts  that  spirit  of  which  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  speaks,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Romans,  as  "the  law  of  the  mind,"  the  inner  man 
which  "delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  Ignore  the 
tendencies  to  evil  in  every  man,  apart  from  his  own 
choice  and  action,  and  the  condition  of  man  as  he  enters 
into  the  world  cannot  be  explained.  And  deny  the 
existence  of  tendencies  to  good  opposed  to  the  evil,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  fathom  the  experience  of  the  soul. 
Let  theorists  dispute  as  they  list,  it  is  a  stem  fact  that, 
from  the  first,  every  child  of  Adam  has  had  to  do  with 
evil  principles  or  tendencies,  which  seek  to  degrade,  to 
destroy,  and  to  lead  from  God ;  and  also  good  principles 
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or  tendencies  which  ever  seek  to  raise,  justify,  ennoble,  and 
bless.  Both  these  are  common  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  and  every  individual  member,  and  are  traceable  to  the 
two  Adams — the  one  who  sinned,  and  the  other  who  knew 
no  sin ;  the  one  who  fell  when  tested,  and  the  other  who 
triumphed  when  tempted  in  the  lone  wilderness  by  the 
devil. 

5.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  man's  responsibility. 
This  question  is  one  which  has  been  differently  viewed  by 
different  schools  of  theology,  and  has  not  received  that 
degree  of  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  must  receive, 
before  it  has  its  full  practical  effect.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
Christians  that  man  is  responsible,  but  differences  arise  the 
moment  that  the  grounds  of  responsibility  are  considered. 
Professor  Wallace,  of  Belfast,  in  his  able  and  suggestive 
work.  Representative  Responsibility,  says,  "  It  is  obvious 
that  personal  responsibility,  constituted  as  man  is,  would  be 
unjust,  oppressive,  and  destructive,  and  that  representative 
responsibility  alone  is  adapted  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  man."  He  holds  that  all  the  members  of  the  race  are 
responsible  to  Adam  as  he  was  responsible  to  Qod  for  them, 
and  that  now  God  holds  the  race  not  representatively,  but 
personally,  responsible,  by  making  them  liable  to  punishment 
for  their  fall  in  Adam.  This  is  surely  a  very  one-sided  and 
unscriptural  view  of  responsibility.  Man  is  a  race,  and 
representative  i-esponsibility  on  the  part  of  its  head  is  a  fact. 
But  this  does  not  do  away  with,  but  rather  establishes  the 
personal  and  individual  responsibility  of  each  member,  and 
this  is  based  on  his  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  right, 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  the  right,  and  a  free  will  to 
choose  it.  Man  is  born  into  this  world  "  not  in  utter  naked- 
ness." He  comes  into  this  sphere  of  things  with  relations  to 
Adam  and  Christ,  to  evil  and  good,  to  the  devil  and  Qod, 
and  that  too  previous  to  his  moral  action  or  choice.  These 
relations  are,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  under  the  law  of 
necessity,  and  for  their  existence  he  is  not  responsible. 
They  are  there  without  his  knowledge  or  choice,  and  play 
in  on  the  soul  from  the  first,  influencing  the  mind  in  the 
direction  according  to  their  nature.  Personal  responsibility 
finds  its  place  in  the  individual  yielding  to,  and  thus  making 
his  own  the  one  or  other  of  these  set  of  influences.  Though 
he  is  not  necessitated  to  choose  either,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
and  by  a  sad  proclivity,  men  have  elected  the  evil  and 
refused  the  good, — ^in  other  words,  have,  as  it  were,  made 
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Adam's  sin  their  own.  "  By  one  man's  sin  many  were  made 
sinners."  The  evil  transmitted  to  them  became  theirs  by 
their  individual  choice,  and  this  choice  of  evil  was  their 
actual,  personal  sin,  by  means  of  which  they  came  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.  This  does  not  imply  that  men  are  born 
sinners,  guilty  and  condemned,  though  it  does  imply  that 
they  are  ushered  into  this  world  with  sinful  propensities 
and  dispositions.  These  may  be  called  "  original  sin,"  and 
are,  as  it  were,  the  polluted  life  which,  coming  from  the 
human  root  of  man,  finds  its  way  through  every  fibre  of  the 
branches.  It  does  not  become  the  individual's,  however, 
until  he,  willing,  makes  it  his  own  by  the  act  of  his  will.  As 
one  man  can  suggest  to  another  a  mode  of  action  which, 
when  carried  out,  becomes  the  doer's  as  much  as  the  sug- 
gester's,  so  by  sinning  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  Adam  his  sin 
becomes  the  sin  of  his  race.  And  this  is  universally  done, 
and  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  are  not  far  ofi*  and  difficult  to 
find.  They  are  found  in  the  nascent  condition  of  the  human 
ofispring  as  it  enters  the  world,  and  the  order  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  body  and  the  lower  faculties  are  brought  firat 
into  play,  and  the  higher  elements  of  the  soul  and  spirit  are 
the  last  which  come  to  maturity.  Before  reason  opens  and 
lifts  its  eye  towards  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  or  con- 
science utters  its  imperative  Ought,  the  outposts  of  the 
citadel  of  the  man-soul  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
consequence  invariably  being  that  on  reaching  the  period  of 
moral  agency  and  responsibility,  the  dispositions  are  so 
numerous  and  strong  that  the  will  at  once  yields  to  their 
power,  and  the  fatal  choice  is  made  which  determines  the 
character.  So  certain  is  this  to  be  the  history  of  every  one, 
that  it  might  be  affirmed,  as  we  once  heard  a  living  theolo- 
gian say,  that  even  though  a  child  were  placed  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence  in  the  midst  of  angels,  and 
surrounded  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  it  would  fall,  and  fall 
by  reason  of  the  predispositions  to  sin  which  were  seated  in 
its  lower  nature.  The  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  therefore,  is  not 
true  to  human  nature,  for  each  human  being  is  not  as  pure, 
well-balanced,  and  disposed  to  good,  as  Adam  was  before  he 
fell.  Neither  is  the  doctrine  of  Auffustine  with  its  modifica- 
tions correct,  which  teaches  that  all  men  are,  on  account  of 
the  first  sin,  corrupt  and  depraved  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  by  necessity  sinners. 
B.e8ponsibility  is  alone  possible  when  it  is  maintained  that 
man  is  the  subject  of  bad  and  good  influences  from  the  first, 
and  that  he  has  the  power,  God-given  and  divinely-sustained. 
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to  choose  or  refuse,  and  thereby  to  determine  bis  own 
character. 

6.  The  bearing  of  this  whole  subject  on  human  redemptian 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  will  be  obvious  to  most 
readers.  There  is  a  notion  which  is  sometimes  advanced,  to 
the  effect  that  every  man,  like  Adam  the  first  of  the  race,  has 
two  probations.  He  has  one  as  a  moral  being  under  pure 
moral  government  apart  from  Christ,  and  he  has  another  as 
a  sinner  in  the  region  of  grace  and  the  Gospel.  Such  a 
distinction  is  fallacious,  and  leads  into  positive  error  of  the 
most  disastrous  kind.  Ko  man  ever  had  an  existence  as  a 
moral  being  apart  from  Christ,  and  this  can  be  said  with  an 
emphasis  of  all  the  children  of  the  original  parents.  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  had  an  antecedent  relation  to  the 
race  previous  to  the  incarnation,  and  this  relation  was 
intensified  by  means  of  the  promise  made  to  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.*  If  that  promise  had  not  been  given 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  race  of  humanity 
would  have  existed,  and  that  the  punishment  threatened 
would  not  have  been  speedily  executed.  Adam  would  have 
died  the  day  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  along  with  his 
death  there  would  have  come  the  end  of  man.  But  Adam 
was  spared  by  the  mercy  of  God.  Eve  had  her  life  prolonged. 
They  afterwards  became  the  natural  heads  of  a  family  which 
has  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  existed  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  existence  of  that  family  has  its  reason  and 
foundation  in  the  second  Adam.  He  voluntarily  took  on 
himself  the  burden  of  the  responsibilities  and  sins  of  the 
race  damaged  by  the  first  Adam,  and  lost  by  their  own  acts. 
He  said,  "  I  will  deliver  them,  and  remove  all  barriers  out  of 
the  way  of  their  salvation,  make  the  law  honourable,  pro- 
claim the  lawgiver  righteous,  lay  a  sure  and  strong  ground 
on  which  the  Holy  God  can  pardon,  purify,  deliver,  and  take 
home  to  his  heaven  those  who  had  morally  gone  astray." 
All  this  he  accomplished  when,  as  the  representetive  of  man, 
he  came  forth  and  assumed  human  nature,  and  in  it  lived, 
suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  Man  belonged  in  a  special 
manner  to  Christ — they  were  "his  own,"  and  because  of 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  Antecedent  relation  of  Christ  to  the  race  see  Dale 
on  the  Atonement^  Lecture  x.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee's  Image  of  CkrUt,  chapter 
iii ;  and  Domer*s  Hwtary  the  Development  qf  the  Do<Urine  of  the  Person  <y 
Christ.  In  vol.  iii,  div.  2,  p.  232,  he  says,  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  he^d 
and  representative  of  mankind,  This  truth,  which  has  not  been  derived 
from  philosophy,  has  lived  eternally  in  the  faith  of  Christendom  ;  .  .  bat 
it  first  began  to  reveal  itself  in  its  entire  si^iificance  in  the  present  age.*' 
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this  he  came  into  the  world  in  man's  nature  and  took  his 
place.  He  was  not  constituted  roan's  substitute  and  repre- 
sentative by  an  act  of  the  divine  will  only,  but  because  of 
the  relation  he  all  along  sustained  to  man.  Being  the  Word 
of  God  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  man  he  wa^s  enabled  to 
become  God's  representative  to  roan,  and  roan's  lepresentative 
to  God.  In  the  former  capacity  he  revealed  the  Father, 
made  known,  in  a  way  nature,  history,  and  the  human  raoe 
could  not,  the  divine  thoughts,  feelings,  and  determina- 
tions to  US-ward.  As  the  latter  he  discharged  all  the 
responsibilities  which  lay  on  the  race  and  undid  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  fall.  Whatever  roan  should  have  been  as 
God's  child  he  was.  Whatever  roan  should  have  done  as  a 
moral  creature  under  law  he  did.  Whatever  man  should 
have  endured  as  a  sinner  he  suffered.  He  was  a  substitute 
for,  and  a  representative  of  those  whom  he  had  created— one 
who  wore  the  nature  he  took  into  union  with  his  divine 
nature,  and  treated  with  God  and  the  universe  for  them  all. 
So  very  intimate  was  this  i*elationship  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  to  the  sinners  of  mankind  that  when  he  died  all  died ; 
that  he  bore  their  sins  in  his  own  body  up  to  and  on  the 
tree,  and  there  tasted  death  for  every  man.  If  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  many  shall  be  made  righteous.  To  be  among  the 
number,  Christ  and  his  work  must  be  appropriated  by  faith, 
for  only  when  this  is  done  shall  sinners  of  mankind  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

William  Adamson. 


IS  EVIL  INEVITABLE  AND  NECESSARY  P 

A  STATEMENT  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Contemjxyraiy  Review,  entitled,  "  The 
Anomaly  of  the  Renaissance,"  answers  the  above  question 
in  the  affirmative.  The  term  "evil"  is  not  restricted  to 
calamity.  The  leading  idea  is  moral  evil.  The  writer  had 
just  been  speaking  of  general  indifference  towards  vice, 
moral  chaos,  the  toleration  of  evil,  the  praise  of  the  abomin- 
able, &c.,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  is  certainly  a  terrible 
admission,  but  one  which  roust  be  roade,  that  evil  is  part  of 
the  mechanism  for  producing  good,"  and  that  "among other 
evils  required  for  the  final  attainment  of  good,  we  find  that 
of  whole  generations  of  men  being  condemned  to  moral 
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uncertainty  and  error  in  order  that  other  generations  may 
enjoy  knowledge  peacefully  and  guiltlessly,"  and  that, "  while 
the  morality  of  the  Italians  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  on  which  modem  society  depends,  the  political 
existence  of  Italy  was  sacrificed  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge,  and  that  the  nation  was  not  only  doomed  to 
immorality,  but  doomed  to  be  unable  to  reform."  Whether 
this  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  tenible,  so  terrible 
that  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  truth  may  be 
reasonably  demanded  before  we  can  be  expected  to  believe 
it.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  "  arrangement  of  the  universe," 
and  says,  whether  playfully  or  not,  that,  had  the  arrange- 
ment "  been  entrusted  to  us  benevolent  and  equitable  people 
of  an  enlightened  age,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
invented  some  system  of  evolution  and  progression  differing 
from  the  one  which  includes  such  machinery  as  hurricanes 
and  pestilences,  carnage  and  misery,  superstition  and 
licence,"  &c. 

Does,  then,  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  include  the 
necessity  of  moral  evil  in  order  to  the  production  of  good  ? 
I  do  not  question — on  the  contrary  I  am  prepared  to  main- 
tain— that  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  is  necessary  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  certain  exalted  forms  of  good,  but 
possibility,  as  entering  into  the  "arrangement  of  the  uni- 
verse," is  a  very  different  thing  from  necessity.  It  may  be 
beyond  question  that,  being  sunk  vn  vice,  as  the  Italians  at 
the  time  referred  to  were,  it  may  have  been  necessary  that 
the  political  existence  of  Italy  should  have  been  sacrificed,  in 
order  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed  ; 
but  even  the  necessity  for  that  destruction  would  have  been 
obviated  if  their  moral  degi'adation  had  not  included  the 
absence  of  all  that  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
good  of  other  peoples,  which  signalises  so  many  possessors 
of  knowledge  in  our  day.  But,  supposing  it  fully  admitted 
that  the  immorality  made  their  political  destruction  "  inevit- 
able and  necessary,"  was  the  immorality  itself  also  inevitable 
and  necessary  ?  The  writer  of  the  article  m  the  Contem- 
porary seems  to  hold  that  it  was.  I  fail  to  discover  even  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  such  a  doctrine.  It  may  be  true 
that,  in  time  past,  no  nation,  destitute  of  Christianity,  did 
indefinitely  maintain  eminence  along  with  the  enjoyment 
of  both  peace  and  wealth.  Probably  no  nation  ever  will. 
Peace  and  wealth  have  led  to  luxurious  indulgence ;  this 
has  led  to  vice,  and  vice  has,  in  its  turn,  led  to  weakness, 
and  weakness  to  overthrow  by  nations  more  barbarous  bat 
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less  enervated.  War  has  contributed  to  the  life  of  nations  by 
forcibly  weaning  them  from  enfeebling  indulgences.  Such 
facts  are  illustrations  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  that  when 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth  the  inhabitants 
will  learn  righteousness.  The  judgments  may  be  "  inevitable 
and  necessary"  for  this  purpose,  after  commv/aities  have 
gone  to  a  certain  extent  in  v/arighteov^anead,  but  this  necessity 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  necessity  that  they  should 
become  unrighteous.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is, — political 
destruction  becomes  a  necessity  on  account  of,  or  we  might 
say,  as  a  consequence  of  a  certain  depth  of  immorality,  while 
the  immorality  itself  is  in  every  instance  voluntary. 

So  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  universe  involving  a 
necessity  for  moral  evil,  they  all  tend  in  an  opposite  direction. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  as  already  said,  that  the  posei- 
bility  of  moral  evil  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  certain 
exalted  forms  of  good.  Apart  from  this  there  never  had  been 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  universe.  Some  may  be 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  mankind  to 
have  been  without  the  good,  in  order  to  make  it  certain 
that  evil  should  never  have  arisen.  Before  wej  could 
dogmatise  about  this,  we  would  require  to  know  all  that  is 
involved  in  the 

"  Far  off  divine  intent 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves/* 

No  doubt  there  might  have  been  happy  and  noble 
existences  apart  from  the  possibility  of  evil ;  but  such 
existences  would  have  been  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  men  and  angels  are.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  this. 
To  love  and  be  loved  is  great  bliss  in  its  own  place.  Love 
may  be  regarded  as  the  life  of  the  moral  universe.  No 
amount  of  love,  however,  given  and  received,  would  alone 
satisfy  all  the  desires — meet  all  the  capacities  of  human  or 
angelic  beings.  To  be  commended  is  high  additional  bliss, 
and  the  higher  the  commendation  the  greater  the  delight. 
No  one  could  feel  satisfied  with  any  amount  of  love 
directed  to  him  in  the  absence  of  trust.  He  must  feel 
that  he  is  also  confided  in,  and  that  the  confidence  is 
strong — is  so  deep  as  to  be  a  basis  for  commendation 
amounting  to  praise.  But  when  can  any  one  honestly 
receive  commendation?  We  could  not  so  receive  it  for 
any  deed  that  we  felt  necessitated  to  perform,  or  for  good 
that  we  had  not  intended.  Were  even,  merely,  thanks 
offered  by  one  to  whom  our  efforts  had,  incidentally  and 
unknown  to  us,  brought  good,  we  should  instantly  decline. 
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on  the  ground  that  we  deserved  no  thanks,  because  the 
party  benefited  had  not  been  thought  of  when  we  acted. 
We  might  speak  of  how  pleased  we  were  to  hear  of  the 
unexpected  happy  result,  but  we  could  not  honestly  accept 
of  thanks.  It  is  only  when  conscious  that  we  intended 
the  result,  and  that  we  could  have  kept  back  from  acting, 
or  even  have  acted  in  a  contrary  way,  that  we  can  honestly 
receive  commendation.  Our  consciousness  of  desert  is 
heightened  when  strong  temptation  has  been  presented 
for  keeping  back  from  doing  the  good,  or  when  there  has 
been  strong  temptation  to  do  some  evil,  which  temptation 
we  have  resisted.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  can 
receive  high  commendation.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the 
possibility  of  evil  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  desert  of 
commendation.  While  commendation  from  the  lips  of 
such  as  can  appreciate  our  worth  is  rich  joy  at  the  time, 
no  one  will  doubt  that  the  conduct  that  merits  commend- 
ation tends  to  develop  a  force  of  character,  in  the  direction 
of  what  is  good,  not  otherwise  attainable.  We  ahnost 
instinctively  trust  those  we  know  to  have  overcome  when 
sorely  tried  by  temptation.  This  trust  may  result  merely 
from  the  evidence  furnished  of  the  strength  possessed,  but 
it  will  not  be  doubted  that  we  grow  in  such  strength 
according  as  we  are  exercised.  No  one,  therefore,  need 
wonder  that  an  "  all  good  "  and  "  all  wise  "  creator  should, 
in  the  arrangements  of  his  universe,  have  instituted  a 
system  of  probation,  involving,  as  such  a  system  must,  the 
possibility  of  evil ;  while  because  of  the  necessity  of  this 
possibility  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
"origin  of  evil."  Let  it  be  observed,  the  doctrine  of 
possibility  lends  no  countenance  to  a  doctrine  of  necessity. 
The  arrangement  of  tlie  universe,  so  far  as  man's  conscioiis- 
ness  is  concerned,  enters  an  emphatic  protest  against  such 
a  doctrine.  Those,  as  an  apostle  teaches,  who  have  not  a 
law  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  have  "  a  law  written 
in  their  hearts."  However  imperfect  that  law  may  be, 
they  admit  it  as  an  undoubted  authority,  while,  in  their 
reasonings  one  with  another,  they  either  accuse  or  excuse. 
When  they  do  what  this  law  forbids,  they  are  conscious 
that  they  are  not  necessitated  to  do  it,  and  hence  the 
accusing.  Were  it  true  that  moral  evil  was  "inevitable 
and  a  necessity,"  the  "  arrangement  of  the  universe  "  would, 
so  far  as  conscience  is  concerned,  embody  a  lie,  and, 
obviously,  such  an  embodiment  could  not  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  good  Creator. 
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It  may  be  seasonable  here  to  remark  that,  in  order  that 
creatnres  ad^ted  for  probation  may  attain  to  the  highest 
and  happiest  Htate  of  being  of  which  their  nature  is  capable,, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  probation,  involving  danger,  should 
be^  indefiTidtely  prolonged.  Men  who,  when  young  and 
untried,  could  not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  cai*e  of  other 
people's  money  without  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  friends,, 
come,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  so  confirmed  in  integrity  that, 
although  there  should  be  nothing  external  to  themselves  to 
prevent  them,  from  being  guilty  of  fraud,  they  are  in  about 
afi  little  danger  of  committing  it  as  if  the  thing  were  in 
itself  an  impossibility.  It  may  be  only  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  being,  in  what  may  be  called  the  infancy  of  being, 
tiiat  it  is  fitting  to  place  either  man  or  angel  in  a  sphere  of 
probation.  The  time  amves  when  they  who  have  over- 
come, as  Christ  overcame,  may  be  fitly  set  upon  thrones. 
The  position  that  will  constitute  probation  for  a  holy 
oreature  is  easily  understood.  Something  must  be  for- 
bidden that  is  in  itself  desirable  to  the  individual's 
appreciation,  or  something  enjoined  that  is  itself,  according 
ta  the  appreciation  of  the  individual,  the  opposite  of  being 
in  itself  desirable.  If  all  that  was  enjoined  was  in  itself 
desirable,  and  all  that  was  prohibited  in  iiself  abhorrent, 
iihere  could,  manifestly,  be  no  probation.  Had  the  forbidden 
frait  not  been  in  itself  good  and  desirable,  the  prohibition 
eould  not  have  opened  a  way  for  either  commendation  or 
condemnation.  It  follows  that,  in  the  highest  heaven, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  evil  for  the  redeemed  from 
among  men,  because  there  will  be,  for  them,  no  system  of 
probation.  All  that  is  right  will  there  be  in  itself  delight- 
ful, while  nothing  wrong  would  be  so.  The  "  Well  done " 
welcome  which  all  who  have  overcome  will  receive,  on  enter- 
ing there,  will  be  a  commendation  "  once  for  all."  It  will 
be  an  exaltation  and  a  joy  that  wiU,  without  need  for 
farther  probation,  last  throughout  eternity.  A  system  of 
probation,  involving  a  possibility  of  evil.aflbrds  to  creatures 
placed  under  it  for  a  short  time  an  opportunity  of  attaining 
to  a  height,  both  of  being  and  of  bliss,  that  could  not  be 
oihexwise  attained ;  but  a  system  involving  a  iMceaaity  of 
efvil  would  be  a  blot  that  no  results  could  justify. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  calamities  that 
in  this  life  (in  what  may  be  called  "  the  order  of  nature,") 
overtake  men  and  nations  when  they  have  become  so 
morally  vile,  aa  that  it  may  be  said  their  eup  of  iniquity  is 
full,  are  adapted  and  intended  to  secure  good  that  more 
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direct  means  have  failed  to  secure.  This  good  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  neighbours  or  to  posterity.  The  bitter 
fruits  of  vice  are  adapted  and  intended  to  benefit  the 
vicious  themselves.  Such  is  the  benevolent  "  arrangement 
of  the  universe."  Scripture  teaches,  not  only  that  the  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  but,  also,  that  his  tender  merdea  are  over  all 
his  works.  The  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm  furnishes  a 
variety  of  illustrations.  The  calamities  there  recorded,  as 
coming  upon  high  handed  transgressors,  might  to  a  cursory 
observer,  seem  to  be  merely,  or  chiefly,  a  taking  of 
vengeance ;  but,  as  the  closing  sentence  teaches,  those  who 
fully  consider  and  understand,  will,  as  the  chief  lesson, 
learn  from  them  all  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 
When  men's  hearts  are  so  brought  down  with  grief  as 
that  their  souls  abhor  all  manner  of  meat,  they  turn  to  God 
and  cry  for,  and  obtain  mercy,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  scorned,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  value  and  con- 
tinue in  that  mercy  ever  after.  The  case  of  those  who 
were  drowned  by  the  flood  may  be  referred  to  for  further 
illustration.  Both  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  in  the  days 
of  Jonah,  were  warned  of  impending  doom.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nineveh  repented,  and,  as  was  fit,  were  con- 
sequently spared.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
repented  not.  The  earth  was,  at  the  time,  "  filled  with 
violence ; "  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  It  was  not 
meet  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  be  perpetuated  through  subsequent  genera- 
tions. If  continuance  had  been  allowed,  the  result  would 
have  been  "  from  bad  to  worse."  What  could  "  tender 
mercy "  do  for  such  a  people  ?  Could  nothing  further  be 
done  to  turn  them  to  Qod  and  to  blessedness  ?  This  end 
could  be  gained  only  by  something  that  would  bring  down 
their  hearts  with  grief.  The  only  hope  was  in  sending 
upon  them  the  flood,  as  it  had  been  predicted.  They  had 
been  made  aware  that  the  threatening  was  from  God,  and 
that  the  threatened  doom  was  on  account  of  their  sin.  In 
these  circumstances,  when  the  gradually  increasing  waters 
made  escape  to  the  heights  in  vain,  the  most  stout-hearted 
must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Qod.  If 
anything  could  bring  them  to  turn  to  him,  and  cry  for 
mercy  in  their  distress,  it  would  be  the  exact  position  they 
found  themselves  in ;  and,  although  mercy,  in  the  particular 
form  of  deliverance  from  drowning,  was  not  to  be  extended 
to  them,  yet,  leaving  the  world  with  hearts  won  in  a  receptive 
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state,  the  arms  of  mercy,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  embrace 
them  on  their  entrance  into  another  world,  inasmuch  as  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  over  all  his  other  works,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  direct  calamities,  when  considered  and 
understood,  teach  "  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord."  So 
far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  universe  even  favouring 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  they  are  such  as  are  best  fitted, 
in  consistency  with  probation,  to  prevent  all  ingress  of  evil, 
and  to  check  and  extirpate  it  when  it  does  arise.  Moral 
evil  can  arise  only  in  the  form  of  a  contravening  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  universe. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  in  view  that,  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  question,  if  any  serious  evils  are  tolerated 
and  extended  amongst  us,  our  overthrow,  as  a  nation,  can 
be  only  a  question  of  time.  When  we  think  of  a  gulf 
widening  steadily  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
employers  and  the  employed,  there  is  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion. If  popular  liberty  should  be  sacrificed  to  Imperialism, 
political  convulsions  may  be  anticipated.  Probably,  of  all 
national  dangers,  the  greatest  would  be  an  increase  of 
popular  political  power,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  people 
were  ignorant  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  When  we 
think  of  the  amount  of  vice,  degradation,  and  misery  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  humbler  streets  of  any  our  large  towns, 
or  even  villages,  as  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  and  multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  such  streets  in  the  kingdom,  we 
have  a  result,  the  contemplation  of  which  might  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  Then  there  is  the  vast  extent  to  which  the 
revenue  of  the  empire  is  derived  from  the  vices  and 
enervating  indulgences  of  the  people.  Wide  spread  in- 
difierence  to  indications  of  danger  have  generally  preceded 
national  overthrow.  But  it  is  an  encouraging  thought 
that  we  have  so  many,  amongst  all  classes  and  parties, 
who  are  awake  to  existing  evils,  and  active  in  seeking 
their  removal. 

A.  MUNRO. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER-IRISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL. 

An  Irishman  was  once  asked  what  he  thought  of  steam  ? 
He  said  he  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  himself  some 
day  crossing  the  channel  on  his  mother  s  tea  kettle  !  That 
was  coming  it  rather  strong,  but  it  illustrates  Pat's  humour ; 
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and,  as  we  have  had  some  experience  of  Irish  character,  a 
few  reminiscences  from  Ireland  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Our  first  visit  was  made  not  long  after  "  the  Ministerial 
Raid,"  as  it  was  called,  took  place.  That  raid  was  a  great 
mistake.  A  hundred  ministers  were  appointed  to  go  and 
preach  in  all  the  principal  centres  of  population,  and  in  the 
open  air.  The  Catholics  resented  the  intrusion.  Some  of 
the  ministers  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  one  of 
iihem  told  us  that  if  he  had  not  succeeded,  by  a  droll 
incident,  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling  that  was  rising  in  the 
square  of  Londonderry,  he  believed  that  both  his  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  his  companion,  would  have  been  in  danger, 
fcr  they  were  completely  surrounded  Seeing  an  Irishman, 
however,  immediately  below  the  platform,  in  good  humour, 
he  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  when  Pat,  taking  a  short 
clay  pipe  which  he  was  smoking  from  his  mouth,  held  it  up 
and  said,  "  Will  yer  honor  ha*e  a  smoke  ? "  The  offer  was 
accepted,  but  as  our  friend  was  no  smoker,  and  made  some 
awkward  grimaces  while  he  was  drawing  the  short  cutty^ 
the  Irishmen  in  front  set  up  such  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
the  crowd  surged  toward  that  side,  making  an  opening 
behind,  through  which  both  the  ministers  escaped,  and  were 
thankful. 

Our  next  visit  was  one  with  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  to  promote  a  much  more  quiet  order  of 
evangelization;  and  we  were  successful.  But  we  shall 
only  note  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  visit,  leaving  the 
general  fact  to  speak  for  itself,  in  the  well  known  results 
which  followed  the  Conference  held  in  Dublin  on  that 
occasion. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
(the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle),  who  was  once  our  Lord 
Rector  at  Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  we 
arranged  to  be  at  the  lod^e  early  in  the  afternoon.  After 
looking  through  the  car  stands,  we  selected  what  appeared 
to  be  a  good  team,  and  were  soon  back  to  back  with  the 
driver.  "  Is  that  a  good  horse  you  have  got,  Pat  ?  "  "  Don  *t 
you  see  how  he  goes,  sur  ? "  was  the  reply,  as  Paddy  pointed 
to  his  head  with  his  short  stick,  and  seemed  proud  of  his 
filly.  After  some  words  about  both  worlds,  Pat  stood  up 
on  his  feet,  turned  right  round,  and  with  true  Irisn 
emphasis  said,  "I  perceive,  sur,  that  ye'r  a  Protestant;  and 
I  tell  you,  sur,  if  you  think  ye '11  mak'  me  turn  my  coat 
ye'r  mistaken ;  for  I  wouldn't  turn  it  for  all  the  money  in 
the  Bank  of  Ould  Ireland."    "  But  if  your  coaJb  ia  oa  wrong 
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side  out,  the  sooner  it's  turned  the  better,  Pat."  He  sat 
down,  laughed  heartily,  and  then  quietly  said,  "You're 
right,  sur;  you're  right."  But  in  a  little,  and  after  thinking 
for  a  moment,  he  argued,  "  But  it  can't  be  wrong  side  out, 
for  there  is  but  one  Church — the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic — 
and  I  belong  to  it."  "  Tou  are  right  there,  too,  there  is  but 
one  church — the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ, 
but  it  may  be  in  different  parts,  you  know."  "  How,  sur  ? " 
Well,  do  you  see  those  soldiers  in  the  Park  ? "  "  I  do ;  and 
the  marines  too,  sur."  "What  are  they?"  "The  14th 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  1st  Bioyals,  the  92nd  Highlanders, 
and  the  Blue  Jackets."  "]Now,  are  they  not  ail  in  one 
army?"  "They  are."  "Would  they  fight  if  we  were 
at  war  with  some  other  nation?"  "Wouldn't  they;  just 
try  them."  "  Well,  now,  the  church  is  an  army,  but  all 
its  battles  are  bloodless.  There  are  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  that  army,  and  they  have  to  fight  the  world, 
the  devil,  and  the  flesh."  "And  sure  it's  hard  work  it  is 
they'll  have,  sur,"  said  Pat.  "But,  as  a  Protestant,  do  you 
believe  that  a  Catholic  can  get  to  heaven?"  "O  yes, 
there  are  Catholics  there  now,  who  got  a  glimpse  of  Christ, 
beyond  the  priest,  and  were  saved."  At  this  he  fairly  broke 
down,  saying,  "You  are  the  first  Protestant  jintleman  I 
have  ever  drove  through  Phoenix  Park  who  would  allow 
as  much.  May  the  Holy  Virgin  ever  be  with  you ! "  We 
then  changed  the  subject.  "Have  you  heard  of  any 
meetings  here,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  conducted  by  a 
Mr.  Denham  Smith ? "  "I  have."  " Have  you  been  at  any 
of  them ? "  "I  have  not."  " Do  you  know  of  any  one  '^ho 
has  been  there  ? "  "  O  yes,  Pat  Bourke ;  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  me  to  go  with  him,  but  I  won't."  "Why?" 
"Because  I  might  get  converted."  "Well,  now,  is  Pat 
Rourke  better  or  worse  for  going  to  those  meetings?" 
"Worse  he  couldn't  be;  better  he  surely  is,  for  he  don't 
get  drunk  now,  and  bate  his  poor  wife  and  children."  We 
were  now  at  the  lodge,  and,  as  we  were  getting  down,  Pat 
enquired,  "  How  long  will  yer  honour  be  with  his  Wurship?" 
"I  can't  say;  but  why  do  you  ask?"  "Because  I  would 
wait  for  ye,  sur,  and  drive  ye  into  Dublin  for  nothing." 
Poor  fellow ;  his  heart  had  been  touched ;  and  the  incident 
clearly  indicates  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  deal  with 
the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

When  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  we  told  him  this  story. 
He  was  much  interested,  and  said  that  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  attack  the  religion  of  the  Irish 
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people.  Lord  Carlisle  added,  ''you  will  see  no  infidelity 
nere,  and  with  the  good  education  these  people  get, 
you  will  find  that  as  they  emigrate  to  America  they 
will  become  a  great  power,  for  they  will  then  be  to  a 
large  extent  free  from  the  rule  of  the  priesthood."  We 
then  had  some  interesting  conversation  about  spiritual 
things,  when  the  noble  Earl,  who  was  a  truly  good  man, 
said,  "you  can  have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain spiritual  life  in  the  heart  in  such  a  post  as  I  have  to 
occupy  ;  but  do  pray  for  me  that  I  may  never  be  ashamed 
of  Christ."  We  knelt  and  prayed  together,  and  after 
spending  a  delightful  evening,  we  parted  with  a  firm  grip 
of  that  big  hand  which  told  how  warmly  the  heart  beat; 
and  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 

Another  illustration  of  how  to  get  at  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  One  of  our  ministers  was  out  one  fine  morning, 
and  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  there  are  "holy 
wells"  and  "holy  places"  to  which  many  pilgrimages 
are  made.  While  he  was  sitting  on  a  great  "boulder," 
and  admiring  the  scenery,  with  the  western  ocean 
within  sight,  he  heard  a  low  moaning  voice,  and  then 
saw  an  aged  man  crawling  up  towards  one  of  the 
wells  on  his  bare  knees.  He  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
and  among  other  things  said,  "This  is  a  fine  day." 
"Ay,  a  foin  day,  sur."  "Can  you  rest  for  a  little?" 
"Ay,  sur."  "Is  not  this  a  grand  place?"  "Ay,  sur." 
"  And  that  a  grand  sun  and  that  a  beautiful  sea  ?"  "  Ay,  a 
foinsae."  "Who  made  all  these?"  "God."  "He  must 
be  very  great  and  wise  and  good."  "Ay,  sur;  but  he's  angry 
with  me."  "  And  do  you  think  that  he  will  forgive  you 
because  you  are  cutting  your  knees?"  "The  priest  bid 
me."  "Are  you  a  husband  and  father?"  "I  am,  sur." 
"Well,  if  one  of  your  children  had  gone  astray,  and  you 
were  to  hear  that  *  Biddy '  had  come  right  again,  and  was 
coming  home,  would  you  say  to  her  when  near  your  cabin, 
*  down  on  your  knees,  Biddy,  and  do  penance  there  before 
coming  into  the  old  home?'"  "No,  sur."  "What  would 
you  do?"  "I  would  say,  run  to  my  arms,  Biddy,  and  your 
ould  father  will  kiss  you  all  through."  You  would  be 
doing  that  which  is  right.  Now,  God  is  our  Father;  he 
sent  his  only  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  he  invites  us  all  to 
come  and  he  will  forgive  us  for  Christ's  sake  and  make 
us  happy.  Do  you  think  he  will  be  more  willing  to  receive 
you  by  going  on  your  knees  and  cutting  them,  than  he 
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would  be  to  receive  you  and  pardon  your  sins,  if  ye  were 
to  go  to  him  as  Biddy  came  to  you.  Is  he  not  your 
Father  ?"  This  fairly  overcame  Pat.  "  No,  sur — sure  ye'r 
right/'  and  up  he  got,  calling  to  some  others  who  had  heen 
following  in  his  track,  to  come  and  hear  a  gentleman  who 
knew  much  more  about  his  "  Biddy,"  who  really  had  gone 
wrong,  than  the  priest.  The  minister  then  told  the  simple 
story  of  the  cross,  and  never  had  more  attentive  hearers. 

More  recently  we  were  in  Ireland  attending  a  con- 
ference of  clergymen  and  scripture  readers,  called  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  making  that  agency  more 
extensively  useful.  Having  heard  of  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  England,  the 
promoters  of  the  conference,  though  all  Churchmen,  were 
not  above  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Noncon- 
formLst.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  in  the  conference 
was  the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  the  Readers  questioned 
the  chairman  as  to  some  difficult  points  of  theology.  One 
of  them  said.  "  May  I  ask,  sir,  Did  Christ  die  for  all,  or 
only  for  the  elect  ?"  "  He  died  for  all  who  will  be  saved." 
"  But  may  not  all  be  saved  if  they  will  only  believe  ?  Am 
I  right?"  *'You  are;  but  you  know  there  are  the  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  while  it  is 
3''0ur  duty  to  invite  all,  we  know  that  all  will  not  be 
saved,  for  some  will  go  to  hell  and  others  to  heaven — 
there  is  a  heaven  and  there  is  a  hell,  Patrick."  "  I  believe 
that;  but,  observe,  sir,  was  not  the  brazen  serpent  raised 
in  the  wilderness  for  all  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  fiery 
serpent?"  "It  was."  "And  did  it  not  come  to  pass  that 
if  any  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpent  looked 
on  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived  ?"  "  True,  Patrick."  "  Then, 
sir,  the  remedy  was  equal  to  the  disease  ?  "  "  It  was ;  you're 
right  again."  "  Well,  have  not  all  men  been  bitten  by  the 
ould  serpent,  the  devil?"  "Too  true,  Patrick."  "And 
did'nt  Christ  say,  *  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life  ? ' "  "  Right  again ;  and  as  Christ  became  '  a 
propitiation,  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,'  preach  that,  Patrick,  for  that  is  the  duty  on 
our  side  of  the  question,  and  God  will  take  care  of  his  own 
elect.' "  "  Thank  you,  sir,  that  is  what  I  tell  the  fathers, 
the  mothers,  and  the  children,  when  I  go  amongst  them 
and  read  the  Scriptures."  In  this  way,  most  interesting 
colloquies  took  place,  and  one  result  of  the  conference 
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was  the  appointment  of  additional  evangelists.  Scripture 
readers  and  colporteurs,  a  triple  agency  in  place  of  the 
Scripture  reader  only,  which  was  not  equal  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  Christian  service  since  the  church 
was  disestablished,  and  the  increased  need,  seeing  that 
not  a  few  clerg3nuen  had  commuted  their  livings  and 
left  for  Ekigland,  leaving  the  sheep  to  wander  as  they 
might.  From  all  we  could  learn  during  this  visit,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  never  so 
active,  so  evangelical,  and  so  useful,  as  she  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  lay  element  which  has  been  introduced  into  her 
councils  has  been  of  great  service,  the  prayer  book  has 
been  modified,  baptismal  regeneration  eliminated,  and  an 
unlimited  atonement  very  generally  proclaimed — thus  show- 
ing practically  that  Christianity  needs  no  help  but  from 
itself. 

From  the  conference  to  the  annual  gatheiing  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  is  a  large  step,  and  yet  they  had  some 
things  in  common — the  conference  sought  to  promote 
brotherly  love  and  union ;  both  were  also  promoted  at  the 
meetings  we  attended  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall.  The 
divergence  became  apparent  when  Christian  work  was  the 
topic  of  discussion, — the  one  being  all  aggressive  with  the 
Bible  in  the  hand:  the  other  all  conservative  with  the 
Bible  in  the  head  or  on  the  desk.  Speaking  with  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  expositors,  in  answer  to  the  question 
who  was  your  president  to-day,  he  replied,  "we  have  no 
president :  One  being  our  Father,  even  God,  and  all  we  are 
brethren."  "But,  do  you  believe  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
pastor  ? "  "  We  do  not;  that  belongs  to  the  sects."  Having 
expressed  regret  that  some  members  of  a  Congregationfd 
church  had  gone  over  to  the  Brethren,  although  their 
minister  was  an  Evangelical  preacher  and  earnest  worker, 
this  brother  said,  "  The  Lord  will  take  them  all  out  and 
hand  them  over  to  his  own  fellowship  in  the  Gospel." 
When  we  replied  that,  "If  we  could  imagine  the  Lord 
capable  of  giving  us  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  convert- 
ing sinners  to  be  handed  over  to  such  a  narrow-minded  sect 
as  he  represented,  we  should  think  there  was  something 
wrong" — he  said  we  were  far  gone,  and  so  our  conver- 
sation ended.  On  another  occasion,  .we  were  in  a  friend's 
house  at  a  select  evening  party,  when  one  of  the  chief 
expositors,  hearing  that  we  belonged  to  the  sect  called 

Independents,"  opened  his  Bible  and,  turning  to  the  first 
chjEtpter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  read,  "  I  aoi  of 
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Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephds,  and  I  of  Chriist,"  &c, 
and  then  remarked — "  Just  the  same  now — '  I  am  an  Inde- 
pendent, I  am  a  Baptist,  I  am  a  Presbyterian'  is  what  we  heir 
on  every  hand,  and  that  cannot  be  according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ."  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  are  you  ?  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian ? "  "  So  am  I ;  but  the  difference  between  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  while  I  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  one  of  those 
sections,  and  do  my  best  to  restrain  and  abolish  sectarianism 
or  the  worship  of  any  minister,  you  have  left  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  you  belonged,  so  that  sectarianism  may  do 
its  own  deadly  work  for  anything  you  can  now  do  to 
prevent  it.  Paul  did  not  urge  the  Christians  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  who  had  made  too  much  of  their  ministers,  to 
leave  that  Church  and  form  themselves  into  a  distinct 
community  to  be  called  Brethren.  But  that  is  the  logical 
outeome  of  your  position."  "I  see,  sir,  you  don't  under- 
stand the  subject,"  he  curtly  replied — shut  his  Bible  and 
finished  his  cup  of  tea. 

But  these  are  extreme  cases,  for  when  we  got  to  know 
the  real  character  of  the  Irish  Brethren,  we  found  them 
more  catholic  than  those  of  England,  and  on  the  same 
platform  as  Mr.  Miiller  of  Bristol.  Many  of  them  are 
doing  a  good  work  in  the  line  of  Home  Evangelization, 
But,  in  England,  there  are  now  so  many  secte  of  the 
Brethren  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they  are  at  this 
moment,  or  where  they  may  be  a  year  hence.  Speakii^ 
with  a  large  hearted  Christian  layman  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  Brethren  and,  to  a  large  extent,  sympathised  with 
them,  he  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  see  sectarianism  of  the  most 
rigid  type,  go  amongst  the  people  who  say  they  belong  to 
no  sect,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  it."  Not  long  since  we 
were  with  Signer  Qavazzi,  the  Italian  patriot  and  Christian 
philanthropist,  at  a  public  meeting  in  tlie  north  of  Scotland, 
and  heard  him,  in  answer  to  a  charge  that  the  Free  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Italy,  with  which  he  is  connected,  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  say,  "I 
deny  it :  we  are  as  free  of  Plymouthism  as  you  are ;  my 
experience  of  Brethrenism  is  pretty  much  like  what  your 
experience  would  be  if  the  Colorado  beetle  should  get  in 
among  your  potatoes."  But  one  thing  we  have  always 
admired  in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  Brethren,  and  that 
is,  their  constant  use  of  the  Bible.  If  we  were  more 
thorough  in  our  study  of  the  book,  we  should  be  better 
able  to  give  "a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us"  than  we 
usually  are.   Dr.  Chalmers  was  once  heard  to  say, "  If  I 
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had  my  life  to  begin  again  I  would  read  more  of  the  Bible 
by  itself  and  less  of  what  men  have  written  about  it.  I 
would  read  it  with  my  mind  in  naked  contact  with  the 
truth,  relying  only  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  Teacher 
sent  from  God  to  explain  and  apply  it  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart.'' 

As  a  relief  from  these  conferences  and  great  gatherings, 
we  attended  a  meeting  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  late 
Henry  Bewly  of  Booters  Town,  Dublin.  Here,  with  all  the 
Scripture  readers  and  principal  speakers  at  the  conference, 
a  group  was  formed  and  the  scene  photogi-aphed.  It  made 
a  characteristic  picture.  We  should  like  to  see  it  side  by 
side  with  a  similar  group  of  Scotch  colporteurs  and  their 
superintendents ;  for  the  prosaic,  undemonstrative,  and  yet 
thoughtful  character  of  the  one  nation  would  contrast 
strongly  with  the  piquant,  humorous,  and  open  looks  of 
the  other.  Indeed,  Paddy  cannot  help  being  humorous 
or  paradoxical.  Standing  beside  this  group  of  readers, 
one  came  just  at  the  last  moment,  when  his  Mend,  by 
whose  side  he  was  seated,  impatiently  said,  "What 
became  of  you,  Pat?"  "We  had  an  accident — did'nt 
ye  hear  o't?"  "No — were  you  kilt  I "  Mentioning  this 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  himself  an  Iri^mau, 
he  said,  "  That's  nothing — ^he  simply  meant  was  he  hurt  ? " 
The  explanation  was  itself  Irisn.  Observing  an  Irish 
cooper  heading  a  cask  with  the  wrong  side  of  the  head  up, 
we  enquired,  "  Why  do  you  put  that  head  in  the  wrong 
way,  Pat?"  "Because  it  won't  go  in  the  right  way, 
sir."  And  this  humour  goes  with  them  everywhere.  One 
day,  for  example,  an  Irishman  accidentally  broke  a  pane 
of  glass  in  a  shop  window  in  Queen  Street,  Aberdeen,  and 
was  making  his  way  quickly  round  the  corner  into  Broad 
Street,  when  the  merchant,  running  after  him,  stopped  him 
and  said,  "Ye  ha'e  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  my  shop 
window."  "  An'  sure  it  is  you  re  right,  and  did'nt  ye  see 
me  runnin'  home  for  money  to  pay  it  ? "  Indeed,  we  had 
scarcely  landed  on  the  quay  at  Kingston,  when  going  to 
one  of  these  conferences,  until  two  porters  seized  the 
luggage  of  a  minister  who  was  with  us,  and,  after  a  harmless 
fi^it  for  it,  the  strongest  prevailed.  The  other  quietly 
fdlowed,  and  when,  at  the  station,  our  friend,  being  about 
to  pay  a  shilling  for  porterage,  the  disappointed  man  said, 
"  Nay,  sir,  sixpence  is  his  legal  charge :  if  he  takes  tlie 
shilling,  I  will  inform  on  him  and  he  will  lose  his  licence." 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  other  sixpence :  he  has  had  a 
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hard  pull  up  here."  "  Put  it  in  the  poor  box,  sir."  "  But 
where  is  the  poor  box  ? "  "  There  it  is,"  said  the  first 
porter,  holding  out  his  pocket,  "as  poor  as  any  box  in 
Dublin,  yer  honour,  for  there's  nothing  in't."  And  into 
that  box  our  brother  dropped  the  sixpence,  and  Pat  felt 
that  he  had  saved  his  licence. 

Ludicrous  as  some  of  these  incidents  are  in  themselves, 
they  indicate  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which,  rightly 
understood,  should  encourage  the  Christian  worker  and 
social  reformer  in  Ireland.  Where  ^ace  reigns,  Irish 
Christianity  is  of  a  very  happy  type.  Even  in  the  north, 
where  Presbyterianism  is  the  rule,  the  sterner  dogmas  of 
John  Calvin  have  been  softened ;  while  in  the  south,  where 
Calvinism  has  little  hold.  Evangelical  Christianity  has 
formed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  we  have  met 
with  in  Christendom.  Take  Popery  out  of  Ireland :  main- 
tain the  present  system  of  education  in  the  national  schools: 
get  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  into  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  and  Ireland  will  become  a  new  Nation.  That 
Popery  is  not  on  the  increase  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  of  complete 
deliverance  is  at  hand,  when  the  evil  will  be  overcome 
ynth  good. 

"Can  you  speak  French?"  "PU  tell  you  when  I  come 
back."  "  Call  on  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
universal  language  which  you  may  learn  at  a  glance,  and  use 
it.  It  served  me  well  when  I  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  will  serve  you  also  if  you  like  to  use  it."  Such  is  the 
brief  colloquy  which  passed  between  us  and  Alexander 
JoUie,  an  Aberdeen  advocate,  whom  we  met  one  day  in 
King  Street.  We  called,  and  Mr.  JoUie  took  out  a  little 
pocket  book,  well  filled  with  ash  leaves,  and  showed  us 
leaf  by  leaf,  on  every  one  of  which  a  portion  of  an  egg 
shell,  dried  meat,  bread,  and  other  edibles,  was  neatly 
gummed.  "  Now,"  said  our  friend,  "  when  I  went  into 
a  Cafe,  say  in  Paris,  and  the  waiter  came  up  to  me  at 
the  table,  I  just  took  out  my  pocket  book,  and  with  my 
pen  knife  pointed  out  the  thin^  I  wanted,  and  was  never 
misunderstood."  It  was  an  ingenious  device,  but  we 
never  required  it,  for  in  every  place  we  found  some  who 
could  speak  our  own  language,  and  not  a  few  of  our  own 
countrymen  and  women  among  them.  For  example, 
arriving  in  Paris  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
drove  to  the  Hotel  de  Bedford,  and  were  greatly  dis- 
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appointed  to  find  it  so  full  that  at  first  there  was  no 
prospect  of  finding  accommodation  there.  But  a  glance 
at  the  face  of  the  landlady,  who  was  receiving  guests  by 
the  train  at  that  early  hour,  save  us  the  impression  tha^ 
she  waj3  either  Scotch  or  En^ish,  and  then  we  said,  "  If 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  are  Scotch?"  "And 
you  are  right."  "Where  from!"  "Edinburgh."  "And 
do  you  mean  that  I,  a  Scot  also,  must  leave  your  house 
at  this  hour,  in  a  strange  place  like  Paris?"  "You  will 
have  to  leave,  but  I  shall  soon  provide  for  you";  and  then 
calling  a  waiter,  spoke  to  him  in  Freneh,  and  off  he  went, 
to  return  in  a  few  minutes,  to  tell  us  that  the  room  was 
all  ready  for  the  gentleman.  This  was  a  private  lodgii^ 
kept  in  reserve  for  special  guests ;  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  all  right.  And  yet,  before  we  got  to  sleep,  it  looked 
as  if  we  were  all  wrong,  for  in  came  a  tall,  pleasant  like, 
young  Frenchman,  with  a  candle,  and  carried  off  every- 
thing we  had  except  underclothing,  leaving  the  room  with 
a  polite  "  good  night."  We  guessed  that  he  would  return 
them,  and  so  it  was,  for  as  daylight  made  its  Appearance, 
in  he  came  with  the  clothes  nicely  brushed,  and  laid  in 
order.  Such  was  our  first  experience  in  Paris,  and  such 
the  pleasing  reminiscence  we  have  to  note  of  Mrs.  Lawson's 
kindness  to  a  Scot,  whose  heart  was  about  as  light  as 
the  bill,  for  there  we  were  for  ten  days,  and  had  only 
to  pay  £1,  7s.  6d.  This,  of  course,  did  not  include  the 
Caf^  charges,  where  we  managed  nicely  on  the  beef  steak 
d  la  AnglaiSy  price  a  shilling  inclusive,  with  good  spring 
water  to  wash  it  down. 

One  of  the  first  incidents  we  met  with  was  a  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  two  negroes,  who  refused  to  pay 
the  cabman  his  fare.  Getting  into  conversation,  we  found 
that  the  fare  was  the  legal  one ;  and,  having  succeeded  in 
showing  the  darkies  that  they  were  wrong,  we  passed  on, 
and  met  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  expected  three 
young  men.  When  we  remarked  that  they  seemed  rather 
suspicious  of  cabby,  he  replied,  "  And  so  would  you,  if  you 
had  suffered  as  much  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  as 
these  nemroes  have  suffered;"  adding,  "It  will  be  our 
greatest  dilSSculty,  when  we  get  emancipation  to  the  slave, 
to  produce  a  sentiment  of  confidence  amoi^  the  race." 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  lived  to  see  the  slaves,  for  whom 
he  had  done  and  suffered  so  much,  emancipated,  and  to 
see  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy,  which  holds 
good  to  the  present  day. 
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Next  came  a  gathering  of  philanthropists,  such  as  yre 
had  never  seen  even  in  England.  The  great  object  was  :to 
promote  peace;  and  among  the  chief  men  were  Jos^h 
Sturge,  Henry  Richards  (now  M.P.),  Edward  Miall,  John 
Burnett,  and  Henry  Vincent,  with  men  of  equal  stamp  and 
character  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
thra  President  of  the  Republic,  and,  to  show  his  love  of 
peace,  invited  us  all  to  St.  Cloud  by  special  ticket.  Here 
again  we  were  in  a  fix;  for,  when  about  to  enter  the  wicket, 
we  discovered  that  we  had  left  the  pas^  card  at  home ;  but 
a  friend  from  the  north,  from  Aberdeenshire,  observing 
that  we  were  in  a  dilemma,  said,  "  Stick  to  me ; and  we 
did  so.  Having  shown  his  ticket,  he  dexterously  held  it 
behind  his  coat  tail  to  us,  when,  seizing  it,  we  held  it  up 
also,  and  passed  on.  But  for  this  presence  of  mind  we 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  seized  by  the  gendarme 
as  a  spy. 

The  President,  in  reply  to  an  address,  expressed  himself 
as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  assured  the  Conference  that  it 
would  be  his  great  aim  to  promote  its  growth,  both  at  home 
and  abroad — a  sentiment  which  John  Burnett,  of  Camber- 
well,  in  his  own  quaint  way  accepted  as  a  good  augury,  for, 
he  said,  "  Cannon  balls  do  not  grow  on  gooseberry  bushes." 
Few  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  Conference  could  have 
dreamt  that,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  that  cold,  phlegmatic 
looking  man  would  have  ruthlessly  broken  the  oath  he  took 
to  maintain  the  republic,  proclaimed  the  empire  as  "  peace," 
plunged  into  war  with  Austria  and  Germany,  gloried  in  his 
supremacy,  and,  after  all,  died  in  exile;  while  his  only  son 
and  heir  to  the  throne,  having  received,  with  his  father,  his 
first  baptism  of  fire  at  Sarbruck,  and,  while  in  training  for 
a  military  life,  and  a  possible  regaining  of  the  lost  position 
through  a  sea  of  blood,  should  fall  by  the  assegais  of  a  few 
savages,  whose  territory,  in  Africa,  he  had  invaded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  flag.  Strange  vicissitudes  and 
terrible  commentary  on  the  Scripture,  "He  that  taketh 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ! "  But  France  is  now 
at  peace ;  the  Qospel  is  getting  hold  of  the  hearts  of  her 
masses ;  the  M'Call  Missions  are  working  their  way  like 
leaven,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  leavening  of  the  whole 
lump  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

*^  What  a  strange  conglomerate  is  the  English  language, 
and  how  curious  it  is  that,  go  where  we  like,  we  find  some- 
thing of  the  Scottish  dialect !  To-day,  when  I  had  lost  my 
way,  I  asked  the  first  man  I  met,  by  signs  and  symbols ;  and 
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pointing  to  an  open  square  beyond  a  narrow  street  leading 
to  it,  he  said,  with  real  homely  guttural,  rickt  thro\"  And  yet 
that  was  Dutch !  Such  were  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Guthrie 
one  day  when  we  met  him  in  Amsterdam,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  until  we  had  good  proof  that  he  was  right  in  his 
estimate  of  the  fecundity  of  the  Scotch,  for  on  observing 
a  name  over  the  door  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  with  the  word 
"  Timmerman"  under  it,  we  used  this  word  in  addressing  a 
great  meeting  of  the  working  classes  in  the  evening.  Having 
to  speak  on  the  life  and  character  of  Christ  through  an 
interpreter,  we  told  them,  without  the  aid  of  this  linguist, 
that  Jesus  was  a  timmer  man,  a  carpenter,  and  then  every 
eye  was  fixed.  The  effect  was  really  magical,  and  so  affec- 
tionate did  the  good  folks  become,  that  on  retiring  to  an 
open  court  behind  the  hall  for  a  little,  to  escape  the  neat  of 
an  August  evening,  one  woman  brought  a  cnair,  another  a 
cigar,  and  a  third  a  lucifer.  as  a  mark  of  their  hospitality. 
But  judge  of  our  surprise  when  we  found  not  only  a  ragged 
kirk  and  schools  there,  but  the  history  of  our  own  work  in 
a  tract  printed  in  Dutch!  Not  only  so,  but  everything 
around  indicated  such  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
that  we  felt  that  what  we  had  heard  and  seen  in  boyhood 
of  what  were  called  Dutch  manners  and  customs  brought 
over  from  Holland,  now  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
our  minds,  for  we  saw  that  we  had  so.  much  in  common  as 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  one  people.  When  noticing  the 
dominie  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  drying  the  ink  of  our 
copy  book  with  sand,  from  something  like  a  pepper  box,  we 
little  dreamt  that  we  should  see  the  same  thing  in  Holland. 
Yet  here  it  was ;  and  still  more  recently  we  found  the  same 
custom  even  in  the  Post-office  at  BILsle,  in  Switzerland.  But 
we  got  better  things  from  Holland  than  the  sand-box.  We 
got  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  when  Popery  was  likely  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  England,  and  to  this  day  we  feel  our 
indebtedness  to  that  imdemonstrative,  and  yet  wonderfully 
enterprising  and  industrious  people.  In  our  young  days  we 
had  been  shocked  on  being  told  that  in  Holland  the  poor 
eat  the  herrings  raw,  or  uncooked,  while  we  were  rather 
fastidious  in  our  household  in  having  them  baked;  but  here, 
in  one  of  the  first  families  of  Amsterdam,  herring  were  set 
on  the  breakfast  table  as  a  relish,  as  well  as  an  article  of 
food,  not  cooked,  but  so  exquisitely  cured  with  saltpetre  and 
nutmeg,  that  they  were  amongst  the  most  palatable  of  all 
the  good  things  set  before  us  at  the  breakfast  So  it  is  with 
many  things,  for  the  more  we  see  of  the  world  the  more  we 
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agree  with  Solomon  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun." 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  you  how  we  met  Krummacher 
and  Tholuck,  and  other  great  and  good  men,  whose  conver- 
sation will  not  bear  to  be  epitomised,  and  vet  it  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  greatest  puzzle,  however,  to  our  unsophis- 
ticated mind  was  to  find  out  how  such  men  could  write  such 
volumes  as  they  had  given  to  the  church,  with  the  pipe  or 
the  cigar  never  out  of  their  mouths.  We  had  often  found 
German  theologians  cloudy,  but  this  will  not  applv  to  either 
Tholuck  or  Krummacher, — and  yet  we  could  not  help  connect- 
ing it  in  some  measure  with  the  tobacco  smoke.  In  Holland, 
the  land  of  dykes,  filled  with  water,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
meet  with  men  with  the  pipe  slung  to  the  button-hole  of 
the  jacket,  and  the  women,  in  some  of  the  narrow  lanes 
abutting  on  the  savoury  canals,  blowing  away  like  porpoises; 
but  Germany  has  a  drier  climate,  and  does  not  need  this 
narcotic.  Wooden  shoes  and  tobacco  reek  may  be  excused 
in  Holland;  but  we  could  wish  to  hear  that  our  German 
brethren,  instead  of  burning  their  idols,  would  cast  them  to 
the  moles  and  the  bats. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Antwerp  is  something  more  than  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey,  even  by  rail ;  but  stem  necessity 
obliged  us  to  take  it.  J udge  of  our  surprise  when  an  English 
brother,  now  a  member  of  parliament,  came  up  to  the 
carriage  after  we  had  reached  the  station  and  said — "  My 
conscience  was  troubling  me  a  bit;  but  it  is  now  relieved, 
for  I  have  found  a  Scotchman  travelling  on  the  Sunday." 
Alas !  good  man,  if  he  had  no  better  ground  of  justification 
than  the  example  of  a  Scot,  the  burden  had  not  been  a 
heavy  one ;  but  the  incident  is  suggestive,  as  showing  how 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  Scottish  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  Would  that  Continental  Europe  could  follow 
our  example !  Call  us  puritanical  as  you  choose,  ye  Sabba- 
tarian despisers,  we  shall  cling  to  our  traditions  as  well  as 
to  our  faiUi  in  the  Scottish  Sabbath.  Albeit  there  are  things 
about  it  which  might  well  be  improved.  Seen,  however,  in 
the  light  of  a  Continental  Sabbath  day,  where  the  masses  of 
the  people,  if  not  at  work,  are  in  the  theatre  or  the  casino, 
ours  is  a  paradise  of  rest  and  true  enjoyment.  Visiting 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  we  found  them  but 

?)orly  attended,  even  in  the  morning,  and  chiefly  by  women, 
et  everywhere  the  priesthood  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  child,  gaudily  painted,  meets  the  eye  at 
most  of  the  principal  comers.   Yet  there  is  a  good  work  of 
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graee  going  on  here ;  tor  not  only  have  the  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors*  Society  a  prosperous  agency,  but  other 
Protestant  Christians  are  earnestly  at  work,  and  Belgium, 
we  trust,  will  yet  be  won  to  Christ.  Travelling  throi^  a 
good  part  of  this  little  kingdom,  we  found  the  people  every- 
where industrious,  and  the  land  laid  out  like  gardens, — the 
only  Roman  Catholic  country  we  have  yet  visited  where  the 
social  comforts  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  Pro- 
testant-^a  state  of  tnings  mainly  to  be  traced  to  early  Dutch 
training  and  the  wise  mi  prudent  rule  of  the  late  Prince 
Leopold,  its  first  king. 

Having  no  faith  in  hirsute  appendages,  we  called  in  the 
aid  of  a  smart  looking  barber ;  but  judge  of  our  disappoint- 
ment when,  on  asking  his  charge,  he  said  in  broken  Enghsh, 
''von  franc."  Oh,  the  raseal,  tenpenoe  for  a  shave  and  no 
redress  !  keep  out  of  this  man's  shop,  ye  tourist  laravelleis, 
when  ye  go  to  see  that  grand  Cathedral  with  the  great  work 
of  Rubens ;  for  it  is  nearly  opposite  the  principal  entraaoe. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  place  where  as  a  stranger  we 
were  taken  in  and  done  for.  But  what  a  grand  place  this 
Antwerp  is  after  all,  and  what  glorious  associations  are 
connected  with  its  history !  These  we  must  not  dwell  on, 
but  be  off  to  the  steamer,  where,  snugly  moored  in  a  pretty 
cabin,  we  fell  asleep  as  we  steamed  down  the  Scheldt,  and 
wakened  alongside  of  the  pier  at  Harwich,  a  run  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles. 

J.  H.  Wilson. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

77i6  ffoli/  SpiriVs  Work :  its  N'ature  and  Extent  By  Qeoroe  CJron, 
Pastor  of  Wellington  Place  E.TJ.  Church,  Belfast.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Glasgow :  lliomas  D.  Morison. 
1880. 

This  is  the  third  hook  of  the  series  at  present  being  issued  bj 
Mr.  Morison,  of  Bath  Street,  Glai^ow,  entitled  "Evangelical 
Union  Doctrinal  Series."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  work  on  tiie 
Holy  Spirit's  agency  is  most  appropriate  in  such  a  series,  both  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  that  doctrine,  and  because  the  position 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  has  not  always  been  fully  understood  or 
correctly  represented  in  that  connection. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Cron  has  done  his  work  remarkably  well 
It  was  not  easy  to  make  a  treatise  popular  on  so  confessedly 
mysterious  and  metaphysical  a  subject;  but  our  author  has  sae- 
ceeded  admirably.    His  short  chapters  do  not  tire  the  reader,  sad 
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his  arguments,  being  drawn  from  S<»iptare,  rather  than  from  the 
reasonings  of  the  schools,  the  wayfaring  man  does  not  err  when 
under  his  guidance.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  as  we  began 
to  read  this  most  interesting  volume  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cron  is 
most  thoroughly  informed  on  the  Unitarian  controversy,  and  re- 
gards the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Ohristian's  belief.  In  all  likeliliood  his  residence 
in:  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  old  A  nan  warfare  has  been 
vigorously  maintained,  has  led  to  his  thorough  equipment  in  this 
branch  of  theological  polemics. 

Having  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  distinctness 
of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption as  the  appUer  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  our  author 
proceeds,  in  the  course  of  his  twenty-two  chapters,  to  open  up  such 
important  subjects  as  the  following :  "  Begeneration  not  effected 
by  a  touch  of  the  finger  of  Omnipotence,  or  not  prior  to,  and  in- 
dependent of,  faith  in  the  Gospel/'  The  Holy  Spirit  every  man^s 
friend  to  the  last,"  "The  resistibility  of  the  Spirit,"  "The  world 
the  Spirit's  field,"  <ba,  &c.  As  specimens  of  our  author's  style  we 
quote  the  following  passages : — 

"  Writing  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  says, — *  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  : 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  If 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  before  faith  be  taught  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  taught  in  1  Cor.  ii,  14  ;  but  is  it  actually  taught  ?  I  answer 
— (1.)  If  it  iS,  it  is  taught  only  by  implication.  It  is  not  explicitly 
affirmed ;  it  is  only  inferred.  We  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it 
drcuitously.  Thus — If  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  God,  by  the  exercise  of  omnipotence,  must  change  the  natural 
man  into  a  spiritual  man.  (2.)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  neither  the  doctrine,  nor  anything  akin  to  it,  is  taught  in 
the  passage.  It  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  Bom.  viii, 
7 — '  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'  I  daresay  not,  whilst  it  corUinues 
carnal.  Night  cannot  become  day,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  night. 
The  carnal  mind,  as  t/ie  carnal  mind,  antagonises  Divine  authority  and 
law  ;  but  it  may  cease  from  its  carnality,  or  minding  of  the  flesh.  This 
is  its  duty,  and  consciousness  testifies  that  in  ten  thousand  instances  the 
carnal  mind  has  given  place,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  moral  freedom, 
to  the  right  kind  of  mind — the  spiritual  mind. 

Many  excellent  Christian  people  understand  that  when  Paul 
says,  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God,"  (Bom.  viii,  16),  he  is  referring  to  a 
direct  work  upon  the  soul — a  distinct  impression  mysteriously 
and  inexplicably  given.  Mr.  Cron,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses  with  our  spirits,  or  rather  to  our 
spicita,  that  we  ase  God's  childr^  by  producing  in  our  hearts 
^Ual  d^flposition8  and  affections.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  rejecV 
log  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  testimony.    They  are  as  follows : — 
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^*  (1.)  It  cannot  be  defi^ntefy  ascertained  what  it  is.  It  is  made  to  con- 
sist in  a  variety  of  things. 

(2.)  It  is  superfluous.  If  I  am  conscious  that  a  filial  dispositioB 
toward  Grod  animates  me,  what  more  do  I  need  to  assure  me  that  I  am 
one  of  God's  children  ?  If  that  does  not  constitute  me  his  child,  what 
would  7  And  if  I  am  possessed  of  a  filial  disposition,  how  can  I  help 
being  conscious  of  it  ?  Further,  if  I  have  not  a  child's  heart  towara 
God,  can  any  one  thing,  or  any  number  of  separate  things,  make  up  for 
the  want  of  it  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  In  the  absence  of  that,  visions  and 
voices,  impressions,  light,  joy,  rapture,  are  worthless. 

"  (3.)  If  toe  begin  with  direct  testimony^  where  are  we  to  stop  f 
"  (4.)  Multitudes  of  Christians,  whose  faith  and  purity  are  ahove  sus- 
picuyii^  know  nothing  of  the  direct,  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  their  spiritual 
sonship  as  it  is  commmdy  explained.  But  if  it  were  a  reality,  and 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  I,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  witness-bearing  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God  is  not  direct,  but  indirect." 

Every  here  and  there  we  notice  throughout  the  volume  that 
the  author  is  an  exceedingly  well  read  man,  from  the  interesting 
and  memorable  quotations  he  makes.  Thus  we  read  : — "  Wilber- 
force's  highest  conception  of  heaven  was  expressed  by  the  word 
love,  R.  Hairs  by  rest"  Again,  from  John  Foster  we  have  the 
suggestive  remark  that  ''Power  to  its  last  particle  is  duty;" 
while,  from  Tertullian,  on  the  words  "Grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,"  we  have  the  striking  saying,  "  T^ie  Spirit  is  a 
deluxUe  thing ;  "  followed  up  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  observation^ 
"We  grieve  Society  by  a  crime,  but  we  grieve  the  Spirit  by 
a  unsh" 

Here  and  there,  also,  Mr.  Cron's  wit  creeps  out,  even  in  a 
theological  treatise — the  same  rare  humour  which,  at  public 
meetings,  convulses  his  audiences  with  laughter.  Thus,  when 
showing  that  when  man  yields  to  God,  it  is  not  to  omnipotence 
he  yields,  but  to  moral  influence  that  might  have  been  resisted, 
our  author  slyly  says,  "  It  is  customary  for  man  to  yield  to 
woman,  and  yet  she  is  the  weaker  vessel  1 "  He  also  says, 
"  There  was  once  a  truant  boy  who,  that  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  his  parents  that  he  had  been  to  school,  but  oould 
not  get  in,  knocked  so  gently  at  the  door  that  nobody  could  hear 
him.  The  Spirit  is  not  like  that.  He  is  in  earnest  to  '  open  our 
eyes,  to  turn  us  from  darkness  to  light.' " 

We  may  also  add  that,  although  our  author's  style  be  generally 
plain  and  simple,  it  frequently  rises  up  to  genuine  eloquence, 
when  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  book,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  quite  a  success.  If  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
should  wish  to  understand  what  are  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union  on  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  putting  this  neat  little  volume  into  the  hands 
of  such  an  inquirer,  not  only  would  his  curiosity  be  satisfied,  but, 
if  at  all  candid  and  open  to  conviction,  he  would  be  led  to  the 
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conclusion  that  our  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  are  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself. 


Eternal  FunUhment,    By  Rev.  George  Wood,  E.  U.  Church, 

Airdrie.  Baird  &  Hamilton.  Pp.  48. 
Mb.  Wood,  after  delivering  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  the 
solemn  and  important  subject  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  to  large 
and  deeply  interested  audiences,  was  specially  requested  to  publish 
them  in  pamphlet  form.  He  evidently  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  special  task  which  he  took  in  hand,  not  only  by  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  but  by 
a  diligent  study  of  the  more  recent  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  future  state,  and  from  whose  works  numerous  quotations  are 
made.  Mr.  Wood  upholds  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  view 
of  the  doctrine,  and  takes  largely  the  gi*ound  which  we  endeav- 
oured to  maintain  in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine.  Our 
more  thoughtful  laymen  will  find  the  tractate  to  be  a  cheap, 
portable,  and  interesting  repertory  on  the  subject. 


The  Twin  Laddiee ;  or,  A  Home  in  Mid-LotM(m,    By  the  Rev. 

John  Douglas,  Glasgow.  Gallie  k  Son.  Pp.  56. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  extremely  well  liked  in  our  city  as  one  of  its 
most  useful  Congregational  ministers.  He  is  also  warmly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  the  Evangelical  XJnion. 
This  most  interesting  sketch  is  evidently  biographical,  inasmuch 
as  the  author  himself  is  one  of  the  "twin  laddies,''  although 
bearing  the  name  Bruce  "  in  the  tale  instead  of  Douglas.  The 
advantages  of  a  Christian  home,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  strong 
drink,  from  what  the  author  saw  in  his  native  village.,  are  graph- 
ically portrayed.  Mr.  Douglas,  as  a  Director  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  that  subject, 
and  we  warmly  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our  readers  for  that 
among  other  reasons.  An  admirable  essay  is  appended,  also  from 
Mr.  Douglas'  pen,  "  on  the  *  Conversion '  of  the  Young,"  in  which 
the  author  maintains  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  convei-ted  who 
are  not  thought  to  be  so,  and  that  they  should  be  admitted  early 
in  life  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 


A  Stone  of  Memorial ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  William  Bathgate, 
D.D.  By  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  Glasgow.  To  be  had  from 
the  Author.  1880. 
In  this  tract,  which  is  to  be  had  for  the  sum  promised  in  the 
parable  to  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  Mr.  Anderson  draws  both 
on  the  stores  of  affection  in  his  heart,  and  the  stores  of  his 
wonderful  memory.  He  tells  us  the  texts  he  heard  Dr.  Bathgate 
preach  from  when  he  first  heard  him  in  1845,  and  gives  us  even 
the  divisions  of  his  discourses.    Literesting  particulars  are  also 
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narrated  oonoeming  all  ^*  the  nine  students "  who  were  with  Dr. 
Bathgate  in  the  Congregational  Hall.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
send  for  the  pamphlet. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting,  in  compliance  with  a 
respectful  request,  the  following  notice  of  the  life  of  John  Weslej, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  of  North  Wales.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Davies,  of  Holvwell,  a  candid  reviewer,  whose  eulogy  means 
real  praise. 

Jokii  Wesley :  His  Life  and  Labours,    By  the  Kev.  John  Evaks 

(Eglwysbach).  Holywell :  P.  M.  Evans  &  Son. 
The  ever  increasing  proportions  of  the  influential  denomination 
founded  by  John  Wesley,  seems  to  afford  sufficient  security  that 
his  name  will  never  be  lost  from  among  the  children  of  men.  But 
the  very  fact  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the  increasing  propCH-- 
tions  of  the  Christian  community  which  bears  his  name,  implies 
and  justifies  an  increasing  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  We  believe  that  we 
are  right  in  saying  that  no  life  of  John  Wesley  has  ever  been 
published  in  Wales  under  official  sanction ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Arminianism  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  had, 
for  a  generation  after  its  introduction,  to  maintain  as  severe  a 
struggle  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Principality,  as  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  has  maintained  against  the  Calvinism  of  Scotland, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  private  enter- 
prise and  personal  zeal  and  devotion,  to  publish  a  work  which,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Principality,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  national  want.  We  say  this  because  we 
know  that  even  among  the  thousands  of  worshippei^s  in  Wesleyan 
Chapels,  and  still  more  among  the  congregations  of  other  denom- 
inations, but  little,  comparatively,  is  known  of  the  family  and 
personal  history  and  characteristics  of  the  founder  of  Methodism; 
and  of  the  providential  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  wonder- 
ful ccmsummation  which  drew  from  him,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  adoring  exclamation,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

Mr.  Evans'  work  is  to  be  published  in  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  and  we  have  read  it  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. While  giving  abundant  evidence  of  painstaking  and 
laborious  research,  consummate  judgment  is  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  characteristic  incidents,  which  are  woven  into  a 
biography  of  surpassing  interest.  The  style  is  easy  and  natural, 
equal  and  well  sustained,  and  we  venture  to  predict  for  Mr. 
Evans,  from  the  publication  of  this  work,  a  popularity  through 
the  press,  equal  to  that  which  he  has  so  long  commanded  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  work  is  well  got  up,  and  the  illustrations  are  superior. 
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We  introduce  the  reader  to  a  lengthy  narrative  from  the 
modem  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  her  great  and  sainted  men. 
Believe  me,  God  is  not  jealous  of  the  reverence  and  love 
with  which  we  regard  the  memories  of  the  ^ood ;  nor  can 
we  honour  the  noble  men  and  women  who  nave  left  ih 
sweet  aroma  of  their  lives  and  labours  in  the  world  as  ai 
inheritance  to  those  who  follow  after,  without  feeling  that 
our  hearts  run  over  like  a  fountain  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  Qod  for  the  splendid  gift. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March,  one 
hundred  years  ago;  and  we  gladly  seize  upon  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth  to  recall  his  memory  and  review  his 
work;  and,  we  trust,  draw  some  inspiration  from  his 
bright  example.  His  home  was  such  a  plain  and  com- 
fortable abode  as  was  common  to  the  middle-class 
''bein  bodies"  of  our  smaller  Scottish  seaports  in  those 
days ;  and  in  no  better  home  need  any  man  wish  to  find 
his  blood  and  bones  and  early  training  than  that  in  which 
Chalmers  saw  the  light  in  the  little  half-alive,  half-dead 
town  of  Anstruther.  His  father  was  an  upright,  godly,, 
cheerful-minded  man ;  and  his  mother  was  a  noble  woman 
in  her  way,  but  tending  somewhat  to  a  solemn  reserve  and 
undemonstrativeness  of  character,  which  made  her  rather 
the  contrast  than  the  counterpart  of  her  affable  and  cheery 
goodman. 

Like  many  another  boy,  Tom  Chalmers  was  fonder  of 
No.  8.  R  Vol.  i\ 
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boyish  sports  and  revelry  than  he  was  of  school;  and, 
being  rather  big  and  strong  for  his  years,  was  commonly 
the  leader  of  whatever  fun  or  mischief  was  on  foot 
among  the  youth  of  his  own  age.  When  disposed  to 
learn  he  wa^  a  rapid  scholar;  but,  in  the  school,  there 
was  no  special  indication  of  the  powers  which  he  after- 
wards developed  in  such  rare  exuberance.  His  elder 
brothers  took  early  to  the  sea  or  business ;  but  this  boy, 
without  any  premature  indication  of  being  troubled  by 
pious  feelings,  chose  to  be  a  minister  when  he  was  still 
a  child ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  prince  among  ministers 
he  became. 

Before  completing  his  twelfth  year,  Chalmers  was  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  no 
great  interest  into  his  college  work,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  These  studies  were 
peculiarly  congenial,  and  at  once  he  made  his  mark. 
Indeed,  the  fascination  of  these  sciences  almost  at  one 
time  promised  to  divert  him  from  his  desire  to  be  a 
minister.  Even  after  he  had  entered  on  the  pastoral 
office,  he  hankered  after  empWment  as  a  science  teacher; 
but,  failing  to  obtain  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Mathematics 
(1805),  he  settled  down  to  his  clerical  duties  as  the  parish 
minister  of  Eilmany. 

And  now  we  may  pause  to  look  at  the  character  and 
inner  life  of  the  man  whom  we  have  got  into  our  hands. 
Though,  as  yet,  Chalmers  was  known  but  in  the  narrowest 
circle,  those  who  had  seen  much  of  him  were  well  aware 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  full  of  animal 
activity,  and  the  mind  shared  in  the  surplus  of  energy  with 
which  he  was  charged.  His  feelings  were  both  sensitive 
and  strong,  and  his  courage  and  resolution  were  invincible. 
The  reader  may  guess  the  temper  from  the  temperament. 
He  was  most  impetuous  and  vehement ;  quick  and  explosive, 
yet  persistent.  A  temperament  like  this  is  a  dangerous 
gift;  but,  while  it  occasionally  brought  Chaluiers  into 
trouble  in  his  earlier  days,  it  was  happily  incapable  of 
any  serious  wrong,  because  limited  to  and,  on  the  whole, 
controlled  by  a  virtuous  will,  and  a  generous  and  kindly 
disposition.  Intellectually,  Chalmers  was  of  the  strong 
and  simple  build.  He  had  no  turn  for  critical  and  literary 
studies ;  and  his  writings  show  a  decided  lack  of  literary 
culture  and  of  taste.  He  had  not  the  pure  imamnation  of 
the  poet,  nor  the  light  and  nimble  fancy  that  delights  to 
4ally  over  its  "  airy  nothings ; "  nor  was  he  capable  of  the 
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subtle  speculation  in  which  German  transcendentalism 
delights.  His  was  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind 
which  delighted  to  move  in  the  region  of  realities,  and  to 
grapple  not  with  an  ideal  world,  but  with  the  actual  facts 
and  principles  of  this  world  with  which  he  had  to  do. 
This  massive  practical  understanding  was  united  with  an 
earnestness  of  nature,  a  concentration  of  will,  a  definiteness 
of  aim,  and  a  hopeful  enthusiasm,  that  made  him  rush  at 
tasks  before  which  lesser  men  stood  in  helpless  awe  and 
bewilderment ;  and,  when  we  add  that  he  was  gifted  with 
an  eloquence  that  touched  alike  the  hearts  of  prince  and 
peasant,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  have  found  a  man  whose 
like  is  rarely  seen — at  once  the  able  thinker,  the  persuasive 
speaker,  and  the  energetic  worker — a  man  who  has  been 
made  by  nature  to  be  a  veritable  king  of  men. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  who  is  settled  among  the  rustic 
parishioners  of  Kilmany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  And  now,  let  us  go  a  little  deeper,  and  see  what 
is  in  him  to  make  the  Christian  minister.  We  know  that 
in  those  early  years  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
powerful  speaker  in  church  courts,  and  a  careful  per- 
former of  all  his  parochial  duties ;  but  all  this  leaves  the 
question  of  his  ministerial  character  untouched,  inasmuch 
as  the  value  of  a  minister  to  his  church  depends  on  vastly 
different  qualities. 

Let  us  go  back  and  take  a  glance  at  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  country  when  Chalmers  hiecame  a  Christian 
minister.  The  eighteenth  century  was,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  a  reaction  from  the  narrow  covenanting  zeal  and  the 
ascetic  primness  of  Puritan  religion  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  opening  years  had  set  afloat  the  li(]uid 
scepticism  of  Shaftesbury.  Later  came  the  fiowerfuUy 
destructive  criticism  of  Hume.  Then  we  had  D'Holbach's 
System  of  Nature,  Volney's  Ruins  of  EmpireSy  and  other 
writings  of  this  school,  following  the  poisonous  literature 
so  profusely  circulated  by  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  We  can 
easily  imagine  the  influence  of  such  works  on  a  clergy  who 
were  anxious  to  roll  away  the  charges  of  fanaticism  and 
barbarism  which  had  been  made  against  their  predecessors ; 
and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  standards  of  taste  and 
doctrine  which  were  acceptable  at  court,  and  approved  by 
men  of  acknowledged  literary  taste.  It  is  often  said  that 
numbers  of  the  clergy  were  nothing  less  than  Rationalists  ^ 
but,  Moncrieff  says,  "  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  accuse 
them  of  heresies."    It  was  only  the  younger  men  who 
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wished  to  be  thought  original,  profound,  or  cultured 
thinkers,  and  whose  pretensions  were  above  their  know- 
ledge, or  whose  love  of  singularity  was  stronger  than  was 
consistent  with  their  o£Sce.*  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  clergy  were  very  largely  affected  by  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Moderatiam,  The  popular  men 
preached  a  hard,  dry  Calvinism,  not  a  whit  exaggerated  in 
the  stinging  satires  of  Robert  Bums ;  the  moderate  men 
knew  no  doctrine  but  the  necessity  of  virtue  and 
benevolence.  The  first  wei*e  austere  and  professional  in 
habit;  the  latter  aimed  at  breaking  down  the  distinction 
of  manners  between  laic  and  cleric,  and  would  go  to 
balls,  take  a  hand  at  cards,  or  sing  a  song,  and  even  visit 
the  theatre  when  they  had  a  mind."!*  To  this  school  belonged 
the  noted  preacher  of  those  days — Hugh  Blair — enchanting 
the  cultured  of  his  time  with  sermons  as  full  of  elegance 
and  formality  as  they  were  empty  of  Christian  earnestness 
and  truth.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  like  Thomas 
Chalmers  should  belong  to  such  a  school  as  this ;  yet  the 
fact  is  easily  explained.  His  choice  of  the  ministry  was 
made  for  little  else  than  professional  occupation.  In 
college  days,  Godwin's  Political  Justice  charmed  his 
youthful  mind.  He  also  read  D'Holbach,  and  was  led 
to  the  borders  of  stark  atheism;  and  over  against  all 
this  he  had  few  safeguards  beyond  some  inspirations 
derived  from  Jonathan  Edwards'  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  later  still,  a  few  defensive  positions  borrowed  from  the 
great  apologists  of  last  century — Beattie,  Paley,  Butler, 
especially  from  the  unanswerable  Analogy.  Thus  fur- 
nished, he  exercised  his  ministry,  believing,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  but  knowing 
it  only  as  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  scheme  or  plan  which 
had  no  relation  to  his  heart  and  life.    So  passed  some  eight 

i rears  of  his  life,  in  which,  with  gathering  stores  of  know* 
edge  and  experience,  his  mind  cast  off  some  of  its 
eccentricity  and  extravagance,  and  gave  proofs  of  an 
order  of  talent  which  led  all  who  were  acquainted  with 

*  Life  of  Ersktne,  p.  61. 

t  In  1757  a  declarator j  act  of  Assembly  forbade  ministers  to  attend 
the  theatre.  How  the  injunction  was  obeyed  we  learn  from  Garlyie's 
Autobiography: — It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  great 
actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh  during  the  sitting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  court  was  oblised  to  fix  all  its  impor- 
tant business  for  the  alternate  days  when  she  did  not  act,  as  all  the 
younger  members,  clergy  as  weU  as  laity,  took  their  station  in  tbe 
theatre  on  these  days  by  three  in  the  afternoon." 
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his  powers  to  form  great  expectations  of  his  future 
worth. 

He  reached  his  crown  by  a  path  that  none  had  thought  of. 
It  so  happened  at  this  time,  that  Chalmers  (in  his  thirtieth 
year)  undertook  to  write  an  article  for  the  Encyclopasdia 
Brittanica,  on  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity."  This 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  questions  whose  point  he 
could  not  easily  throw  aside ;  and  around  him  there  were 
happening  circumstances  which  drove  those  questions  home. 
Death  begins  to  make  havoc  among  his  friends.  A  brother, 
a  sister,  and  a  favourite  uncle  die,  and  indications  are  not 
withheld  that  others  are  soon  to  follow.  Chalmers  himself 
is  stricken  with  a  wasting  sickness,  and,  for  four  long 
months,  is  shut  up  in  bis  room  face  to  face  with  death. 
There,  in  that  grim  struggle,  not  oppressed  with  fear,  but 
awed  by  the  solemn  vastness  of  eternity,  assisted  by  such 
books  as  The  Practical  View  of  Christianity,  Chalmers  is 
*'  transformed  from  a  historic  into  a  vital  Christian — from  a 
philosophic  into  a  Christian  pastor."*  It  was  no  hasty 
change,  but  the  slow  and  steady  growth  of  almost  three 
years'  time.  We  can  believe  that  it  was  with  deep  and 
painful  regrets  he  came  to  see  that  his  eloquent  and 
impassioned  appeals  for  virtue  and  benevolence  had  pro- 
duced no  good  fruit  on  the  parishioners  of  Kilmany,  and 
that  he  had  run  as  one  that  beateth  the  air ;  while,  but 
slowly,  as  the  light  of  morning  dawns,  did  he  see  his  way 
to  those  gi*and  evangelical  positions  which  were  the  animat- 
ing power  of  his  future  ministry,  and  the  inspiration  under 
which  he  has  risen  to  immortal  fame.  At  length  Chalmers 
has  broken  with  his  past.  He  is  no  longer  the  pagan  under 
Christian  varnish,  but  the  humble  Christian  man,  conscious 
of  his  sinfulness,  yet  lifted  up  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
Father-Qod,  by  the  redemption  of  the  Cross,  and  now 
burns  with  a  passionate  desire  to  bring  all  men  to  the 
feet  of  Christ  Conceive,  if  poasible,  the  effects  of  so 
vast  and  strong  a  nature  suddenly  roused  by  the  over- 
mastering power  of  the  new  affections  which  have  taken 
possession  of  his  heart !  The  parishioners  who  had  admired 
his  former  eloquence,  but  treated  its  themes  as  a  matter  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  are  now  thrilled  with  warm  sen- 
sations of  interest  and  delight  as,  with  far  higher  eloquence, 
a  liquid  fire  within  his  eye,  a  glow  of  li^ht  upon  his  face, 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauties  of  Christian  noliness  or  revels 
in  vivid  delineations  of  God's  wondrous  love  to  man. 

*£ayne'8  Christtan  Life,  p.  425. 
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The  fame  of  Chalmers  now  began  to  spread  far  and  wide» 
and  great  was  the  joy  among  the  Evangelicals  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  gifted  young 
man  were  to  be  upon  their  side.  A  man  so  needful  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion  could  not  be  allowed  to 
minister  in  an  obHCure  Fifeshire  valley,  to  some  150 
families ;  and,  amid  the  rending  of  many  heart  strings, 
Chalmers  was  translated  to  the  heart  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
a  greater,  but  scarcely  a  happier  man.  From  1815  to 
1823,  Chalmers  laboured  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  his  city  parishes,  and  great  and 
substantial  successes  crowned  his  work ;  but  it  was  as  a 
preacher,  strong  and  masterful  in  thought,  lofty  and  fervid 
in  his  eloquence,  that  he  took  his  place  and  fame  as  one  of 
Scotland's  foremost  men. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  find  the  first  distinctive 
trace  of  Cfaalmei-s'  influence  upon  his  times.  The  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  found  the  Church  of  Scotland  groaning 
under  the  load  of  patronage ;  her  clergy  largely  secular  in 
character,  negative  in  theology,  high  Tory  in  their  politics, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  man  of  conspicuous  talents  and 
evangelical  belief  to  redeem  the  Church  from  the  dreariest 
moderatism!  No  decisive  change  was  made  upon  this 
melancholy  state  of  things  until  the  name  and  influence  of 
Chalmers  were  fairly  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  evangelicism ; 
and,  in  those  early  years,  the  Church  was  certainly  lifted,  to 
a  great  extent,  out  of  its  former  apathy  into  a  lively  earnest* 
ness  for  the  fruits  and  labours  of  a  Gospel  Christianity. 
Doubtless,  the  revival  is  not,  in  the  main,  to  be  attributed  to 
Chalmers.  The  more  spiritual  philosophy  of  Beid  and 
Stewart  was  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  destructive 
views  of  Hume.  The  influence  of  the  Marrow  men,  especially 
Boston  and  the  Erskines,  had  all  along  been  felt  White- 
field's  fervid  evangelism  contributed.  The  Haldanes  did 
their  part;  and  even  Rowland  Hill,  half  comedian  as  he 
■was,  had  fanned  the  love  of  Gospel  truth  in  many  Scottish 
hearts.  When  the  nineteenth  century  was  born,  everywhere 
the  cry  was  heard — "  We  must  break  with  the  eighteenth 
century."  In  France,  both  Catholic  and  Protestajit  were 
eager  to  breathe  again  under  the  shadow  of  the  religion 
which  the  Revolution  had  proscribed.  Germany  was  be- 
ginning heartily  to  respond  to  the  mediative  influences  of 
the  illustrious  Schleiermacher ;  and,  later  still,  such  men  as 
pastor  Harms  were  recalling  the  Church  to  the  doctrines 
of  her  great  reformer.   Even  the  Unitarian  Church  was 
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moved  away  from  its  cold  negations  into  a  sunnier  clime 
of  thought  under  the  genial  and  impressive  piety  of  Channing. 
Scotland  felt  the  general  impulse  which  was  moving  Christ- 
endom to  a  heartier  faith,  and  no  doubt  .Chahiiers  was 
himself  the  fruit  of  these  new  and  better  times.  But,  without 
all  doubt  a£:ain,  the  masterly  and  fervid  mind  of  Chalmers, 
his  noble,  cneeiful  piety,  his  meek  and  prayei-f ul  spirit,  his 
untiring  efforts  to  show  how  true  evangelism  is  also  true 
philanthropy,  and,  last  of  all,  the  influential  position  he 
attained  by  his  unrivalled  abilities  and  eloquence,  gave  the 
finishing  impulse  to  that  movement  towards  a  believing 
Gospel  ministry  which  did  so  much  for  Scotland  fifty  years 
ago. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  life  of  Chalmers  was  its 
hearty  missionary  zeal.  Early  in  his  life  he  was  oppressed 
by  the  ignorance,  pauperism,  and  vice  which  he  knew  to  be 
rampant  in  the  cities;  and  his  earliest  published  efforts 
were  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  nation,  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  its  poverty 
and  vice.  In  Glasgow  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  pulpit 
star,  and  nothing  more.  He  was  a  Christian  statesman, 
dealing  with  the  broad  and  open  vices  of  the  nation ;  and 
bringing  all  hia  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  endless  energy  to 
bear  upon  the  evils  which  he  wished  to  heal.  The  two 
objects  for  which  he  lived,  by  his  own  confession,  were  "  the 
deliverance.of  our  empire  from  pauperism,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  machinery  for  the  plain  and  general 
instruction  of  our  whole  population."*  The  first  of  these 
he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  making  each  Parish  Church 
the  custodier  of  the  poor  within  its  bounds.  Christian 
volunteers  were  to  collect  the  needful  funds,  distribute 
needful  help  to  the  fallen  or  the  falling,  and,  in  fact,  do 
all  those  ministries  from  love,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ, 

♦  In  this  respect  Chalmers  was  not  alone.  Early  in  the  centmy 
appeared  a  very  remarkable  development  of  Christian  beneficence,  as  a 
sequel  to  the  revolutions  which  revealed  the  grossly  immoral  tone  of 
large  masses  of  the  populace.  1804  saw  a  Bible  Society  instituted ; 
1807  the  first  instalment  of  slave  abolition.  Following  this,  systematic 
and  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  poor ;  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
refuges  and  reformatories)  were  established ;  the  hours  of  labour 
shortened  ;  and  missionary  agencies  set  to  work  at  home  and  abroad  in 
such  numbers  as  no  previous  age  had  seen.  The  same  spirit  was  seen 
active  in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Channing  in  Boston ;  in  the  increase 
of  charitable  sisterhoods  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  Switzerland,  the 
name  of  Pestalozzi  became  famous ;  in  Alsace,  the  nastor  Oberlin ;  and 
in  Germany  there  were  such  efforts  as  those  of  Maiiame  Sieveking  and 
Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder  of  the  Baueuhaus,  near  Hambuig. 
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which  now  fall  upon  the  heartless  machinery  of  the  State, 
and  the  cold  heart  of  the  paid  oflScial.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  must  have  Scotland  divided  into  parishes  that  can 
be  worked  from  a  single  centre — in  every  parish  a  parish 
church,  a  school,a  minister,and  schoolmaster,  with  appropriate 
co-workers — ^and  from  these  agencies  there  is  to  emanate  an 
influence  that  will  scatter  every  blessing  upon  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  Scotland.  The  mind  of  Chalmers  was  of  that 
vivid,  fervid  character,  that  a  favourite  idea  was  apt  to  grow 
upon  him  until  invested  with  a  kind  of  hallucination.  He 
believed  that  400  new  chapels,  and  their  attendant  schools, 
would  scatter  heathenism  to  the  winds.  Under  the  spell  of 
this  delusive  impression,  he  set  to  work  in  1835,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  youth,  to  secure  this  needful  extension  of 
the  Church;  and  in  1841,  after  enormous  labour,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  erection  of  220  chapels  in  the  most  needful  comers  of 
the  land.  But  this  good  work  was  checked  by  those  un* 
toward  movements  in  the  Church  which  finally  led  to  the 
Disruption;  and,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Church  to 
preserve  her  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State, 
and  so  accomplish  this  great  work,  it  is  sad  to  look  in 
upon  the  good  old  man,  and  hear  him  lamenting  how  the 
grandest  schemes  of  his  long  life  have  been  utterly  upset  by 
the  Babel-like  confusion  of  opinion  among  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Chalmers'  scheme  of  pauper 
management  would  have  been  successful,  with  all  the  power 
that  the  State  could  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
and  its  officials.  That  it  would  have  been  a  check  upon 
poverty  and  vice  we  have  no  doubt,  and.  in  many  I'espects, 
an  improvement  upon  our  present  burdensome  and  hurtful 
systepi  of  legal  poor  relief ;  but  the  cure  lies  far  deeper  than 
Chalmers  saw,  and  will  take  far  more  stringent  remedies 
than  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  apply.  When  Chalmers 
himself  was  the  driving  power  of  this  machinery  in  Glasgow, 
it  worked  with  admirable  success;  but  a  Chalmers  could  not 
be  found  for  every  parish  in  broad  Scotland,  and,  without 
such  a  living  force  within  his  complicate  machinery,  rust 
and  dissolution  are  the  only  possible  results. 

Whatever  other  men  might  be  able  to  achieve,  Chalmers 
himself  was  indefatigable  in  this  home  missionary  work. 
No  sooner  had  he  come  to  Edinburgh  to  be  Professor  of 
Divinity,  than  he  bwan  a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  its 
neglected  districts.  The  Water  of  Leith  soon  boasted  of  its 
territorial  church  and  its  improved  morality.  Later  on  in 
life,  when  he  had  ceased  to  have  the  cares  of  the  Free 
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Church  upon  his  head,  he  personally  undertook  a  mission 
in  the  notorious  West  Port;  raised  funds;  organised  his 
workers ;  found  a  missionary;  superintended  all  their  work, 
and  often  on  the  Sunday  preached  to  the  poor  himself ;  and 
ceased  not  from  his  lahours  until  death  had  stilled  the 
beating  of  his  pulse.  Would  to  Gk>d  that  all  who  make  a 
profession  of  philanthropy,  and  figure  before  an  applauding 
public  as  the  benefactors  of  the  poor  and  fallen,  were  baptised 
with  the  devout,  wise,  untiring,  and  unselfishly-devoted  spirit 
of  the  godly  Chalmers. 

Any  notice  of  the  life  of  Chalmers  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  sketch  of  his  relation  to  the  Church  politics  of 
his  time.  The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  nearly  every 
State-connected  church  in  Christendom  shifting  the  burden 
of  State  government  uneasily  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  if 
not  seeking  to  shake  itself  entirely  loose  from  all  secular 
control.  When  the  century  dawned  in  Scotland,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  bound  in  fetters  to  the  law  of  Patronage : 
such  was  the  result  of  the  Moderatism  which  had  long 
prevailed.  The  people  might  protest  against  unsuitable 
presentees :  the  A^embly  would  not  listen  to  a  word.  In 
1834  (the  first  in  which  the  Evangelicals  had  a  majority),  the 
Assemblv  passed  the  Veto  Law — that  no  minister  could  be 
obtruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the  Congregation. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the  patrons  and  the 
civil  courts.  Licentiates  were  forced  upon  the  people  where 
the  call  was  signed  by  only  one  individual  out  of  2,000. 
This  actually  happened  at  St.  Marnock's,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Strath  bogie.  The  Assembly  says  he  shall  not  be  ordained ; 
the  Court  of  Session  says  he  must.  A  few  of  the  Presbyteiy 
determine  to  obey  the  civil  courts :  the  Assembly  suspends 
them.  The  Court  of  Session  interdicts  the  Assembly's  sus- 
pension ;  and  the  ministers  obey  the  civil  law.  The  Assembly 
deposes  these  ministers  from  office:  the  Court  of  Session 
maintains  them  in  their  office  and  emoluments ! — thus  the 
conflict  rolled  along  in  unseemly  jarrings  that  filled  the  land 
with  discord  from  the  Pentland  to  the  Sol  way  Firth.  Parlia- 
ment was  appealed  to  for  a  law  that  would  relieve  the  Church 
from  these  unseemly  conflicts,  and  endow  her  with  other 
needful  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  her  work ;  but  all  in 
vain ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  470  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  headed  by  Chalmers,  resigned  their 
livings  and  their  all,  rather  than  see  the  Church  in  bondage 
to  the  State.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  strivings  Chalmers 
was  the  leading  spirit  He  set  the  greatest  value  on  a  State 
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alliance  and  endowment;  but  never  for  a  moment  entertained 
the  thought  that,  for  any  advantage  whatsoever,  the  Church 
could  part  with  the  power  to  control  her  own  affairs. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  a  thoroughly  free  Church  in 
alliance  with  the  State  is  an  impossibility;  but  he  imagined 
that  he  saw  a  via  media,  and  it  was  with  pain  unutterable 
that  he  had  to  take  a  leading  part  in  effecting  a  disruption 
in  which  he  could  only  secure  one  great  advantage  by  the 
sacrifice  of  another.  However,  Chalmers  played  his  part 
with  consummate  ability.  Perhaps,  but  for  him,  the  Disrup- 
tion might  never  have  occurred ;  but,  in  drawing  so  many 
ministers  from  their  comfortable  homes,  and  so  many  con- 
gregations from  the  chapels  which  had  sheltered  them,  it 
was  only  to  a  temporary  suffering,  which  his  foresight, 
benevolence,  and  zeal  made  as  brief  as  possible.  His 
Sustentation  Fund  gave  strength  and  stability  to  the  infant 
Church,  and  has  continued  to  this  hour  to  be  supported 
with  a  generosity  which  is  most  highly  creditable  to  the 
religious  feeling  and  liberality  of  ScoUand.  Whatever  value 
may  be  finally  placed  upon  the  Disruption  in  its  effects  upon 
Scottish  religious  life,  and  whether  the  act  was  fully  justified 
or  not,  never  was  secession  actuated  by  a  nobler  motive,  or 
achieved  in  the  face  of  more  tremendous  sacrifices!  All 
honour  to  those  good  and  fearless  men  who  counted  not 
their  homes  and  families  dear  to  them  for  the  triumph 
of  the  truth ! 

It  seems  as  if  CJjhalmers  had  just  lived  for  this  disruption 
work.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  ship  afioat  he  retired  from  the 
management  of  church  affairs,  to  confine  his  interests  to  his 
professional  duties,  and  to  perfect  his  Inatitviea  of  Theology. 
Here  we  may  take  a  glance  at  Chalmers  as  a  Theologian. 
As  such,  he  had  both  his  excellencies  and  his  serious 
defects.  He  was  not  a  scholarly  man ;  he  had  loved  the 
sciences  too  passionately  to  be  a  master  in  the  languages. 
Nor  was  he  a  man  of  learning,  either  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  or  the  dearer  science  of  theology,  to  which  his 
riper  yeai*s  were  given.  He  was,  indeed,  as  Bayne  has  said, 
"  a  great  mass  of  common  sense,"  gleaming,  I  would  add, 
with  an  inridescent  hue  of  genius,  giving  an  attractive 
grandeur  to  all  his  utterances  of  lip  or  pen.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  whims  and  crotchets ;  of  little  minute  and  knotty 
points ;  of  misty  subtlety,  and  the  kind  of  metaph^'sics  in 
which  men  lose  their  heads.  In  him  the  heart  and  head 
were  finely  balanced  ;  and  in  all  his  intellectual  work  he 
deals  with  those  big  broad  thoughts  that  interest  all,  and  are 
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fitted  to  touch  all  hearts  and  sway  all  consciences  once  they 
are  believed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  hia 
books  will  live.  His  Ifatxhral  Theology,  in  the  rapid  advance 
of  nineteenth  century  thought,  is  almost  obsolete.  His 
Notes  on  Romania  show  that  he  was  no  exegete.  His 
Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Nature's  Adaptation  to  Man's 
Constitution  still  has  some  little  value  for  a  few,  but  is  fast 
ceasing  to  be  consulted.  His  Astronomical  Lectures,  if  they 
live,  it  will  be  for  their  eloquence  rather  than  their  argument. 
His  works  on  political  economy  have  best  maintained  their 
value,  and,  by  them,  more  than  any  other  of  his  books,  his 
name  will  live!  His  Institutes  of  Theology  betray  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  his  style,  the  iteration  and  re- 
iteration to  weariness  of  the  same  thought,  often  in  almost 
identical  phraseology.  Of  course,  Chalmers  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  with  his  clear  strong  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the 
Calvinistic  system,  a  follower  of  Godwin  and  of  Edwards  in 
their  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.*  And  yet,  when 
we  look  into  his  system,  we  find  elements  of  divergence  from 
the  common  Calvinistic  faith  which  explain  to  us  why  his 
diary  tells  that,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life  he  was  threatened 
with  a  charge  of  heresy  from  certain  brethren  whom  he 
termed  ultra-orthodox.  He  reprobates  the  scholastic  notion 
that  the  atonement  is  a  mercantile  negotiation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  that  a  precise  arithmetical  value 
can  be  placed  upon  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  if  it  could  purchase 
redemption  for  so  many  and  no  more.i*  He  strains  and 
stretches  the  atonement  until  he  comes  to  say  that  it  was  in 
some  true  sense  for  all,  in  order  that  he  may  find  a  logical 
ba^^is  for  the  oflFer  of  the  Gospel  to  each  individual  sinner. 
Faith,  with  Chalmera,  was  simply  an  intellectual  assent, 
"  and  nothing  more,"  to  "  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  offer ;  "J 
but  in  this  he  said  no  more  than  had  been  asserted  by  an 
evangelical  leader  of  the  preceding  generation.!  With 
offence  to  some,  he  asserted  that  faith  is  only  instrumental 
and  effective  as  leading  to  the  higher  experiences  of  obedi- 
ence, love,and  holiness,  just  as  the  same  was  being  emphasised, 
with  characteristic  differences,  to  the  scandal  of  certain 
"respectable  adorers  of  divine  grace,*'  by  Alexander  Vinet, 
at  Lausanne,  in  the  well  known  words  of  Origen — "  Faith 
saves  only  because  it  regenerates;  sanctity  is  paradise; 
vice  is  hell."  Those  who  knew  how  these  thoughts  were 
seething  in  the  soul  of  Chalmers  must,  at  the  same  time, 

♦  Ifut,,  vol.  ii,  p.  294,  t  Prdectioru,  p.  316.  t  ZiiJ^.,  ii,  p.  141-2. 
^  Erakiue's  Theological  Diuertatiom.    (3)  Nature  of  Saving  Faith. 
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have  been  conscious  of  the  chafings  of  his  mind  against  the 
rigid  and  artificial  theology  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred, 
although  perhaps  Chalmers  scarcely  knew  where  lay  the 
first  lie  of  the  system  which  enchained  him.  What  else  is 
the  meaning  of  these  strong  and  ominous  words : — 

The  middle  affe  of  science  and  civilization  is  now  terminated  ;  but 
Christianity  also  had  its  middle  age,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  not  yet  f  rUt 
terminated.  There  is  still  a  remainder  of  the  old  spell,  even  the  speU 
of  human  authority,  and  by  which  a  certain  cramp  or  confinement  has 
been  laid  on  the  genius  of  Christianity.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
time  of  its  complete  emancipation  is  coming,  when  it  shall  break  loose 
from  the  imprisonment  in  which  it  is  held  ;  but,  meanwhile,  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  stricture  upon  it  not  yet  whoU}*  removed,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  the  largeness  and  liberality  of  heaven's  own  purposes  have  been 
made  to  descend  in  piHial  and  scanty  droppings  through  the  strainers 
of  an  artificial  theology,  instead  of  falling,  as  they  ought^  in  a  universal 
shower  upon  the  world." — Institutes,  vol.  ii,  p.  404. 

Bom  fifty  years  later,  Chalmei*s  would  probably  have  finally 
graduated  in  another  school  and  been  a  man  of  calmer 
nature,  of  broader  mind,  and  of  a  more  comprehensive  and 
spiritual  theology.  But  as  he  was,  he  better  served  his  day 
and  generation ;  and  as  he  might  have  been,  if  later  bom, 
would  the  better  have  served  us.* 

In  May,  1847,  he  died.  One  Sunday  night  he  went  to 
bed  in  his  usual  health ;  on  the  Monday  morning  the  Free 
Assembly  waited  for  his  coming,  but  "  he  was  not,  for  Ood 
took  him."  When  his  room  was  entered  he  was  found  half 
erect,  his  head  leaning  gently  back  against  his  pillow,  much 
every  way  as  he  was  wont  to  fall  asleep.  He  had  not  died 
as  men  count  death ;  but  was  "  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye"  and  ''caught  up,"  to  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord  and  with  his  saints. 

No  words  can  easily  depict  the  rich  round  character  of 
Chalmers.  With  all  his  earnestness,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  gripped  the  facts  of  life,  his  spirit  was  ever  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope.  With  all  his  ruggedness  and  force, 
there  was  the  deepest  tenderness.  With  all  his  honours, 
there  was  the  most  lowly  humility ;  and  though  fSted  and 
caressed  by  the  highest  in  the  land  in  the  hey-day  of  his 
power,  and  followed  everywhere  by  an  admiring  populace, 
in  his  latter  days,  when  his  glory  was  somewhat  dimmed 

*  The  incipient  broadness  of  his  mind  is  also  seen  in  the  sjrmpathy 
he  privately  expressed  for  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  Row  heresy  case.  W9 
agree  with  Dr.  Grub  in  thinkini^  that  if  Dr.  ChaJmers  felt  what  is 
attributed  to  him  in  Hanna's  Ltfe,  he  ought  to  have  openly  expressed 
his  views  before  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced. —  Vide  Eodu. 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  iv,  p.  200. 
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through  weakness,  and  his  influence  lessened  in  high  quarters 
because  now  he  was  a  diaaentvag  minister,  no  murmur 
crossed  his  lips,  no  bitterness  was  in  his  heart,  not  even  a 
silent  sorrow  that  the  grand  old  days  of  worldly  pomp  and 
power  were  gone  for  ever. 

He  will  live  in  Scottish  memories  and  hearts !  His  name 
goes  down  with  Hume's  and  Robertson's,  Beid's  and 
Stewart's,  not  for  his  books,  but  for  his  greatness  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  in  an  age  which  gave  the  world  such  preachers  as 
Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  William  Jay,  Andrew  Thomson, 
and  Edward  Irving ;  and,  above  all,  for  his  greatness  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  Christian  man — for,  with  all  his  faults,  he 
adorned  religion  by  his  life  and  character  almost  as  much 
as  religion  adorned  him. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  wish  to  see  his  monument:  Circumspice  ! 
The  Free  Church  is  the  evidence  of  his  power. 

ALEXANDER  BROWN. 


HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  GOOD  AND  BAD  CONDUCT. 

Students  fresh  from  the  moral  philosophy  class  and  the 
study  of  their  text  books,  will  meet  with  a  surprise  when 
they  lift  the  Data  of  Etkica.  Spencer's  thought,  both  as 
to  form  and  phrase,  is  so  unlike  what  one  has  been  fam- 
iliar with  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  that  it  seems  as 
if  we  were  beginning  to  anything  but  the  study  of  ethical 
systems.  And  yet  his  preface  to  Social  Statics,  written  in 
1850,  would  prepare  any  one  familiar  with  it  for  the  "  tone 
and  mode  of  treatment "  which  the  subject  has  received  at 
his  hand,  and  which  he  felt  even  then  would  "provoke 
criticism."  But  he  was  not  without  his  defence  even  then. 
"  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  book,"  he  said,  "  to  influence 
conduct,  the  best  way  of  writing  a  book  must  be  the  way 
best  fitted  to  effect  this  purpose."  With  illustrations  drawn 
from  every  quarter,  and  which  indicate  a  wide  and  minute 
observation,  he  proceeds  through  sixteen  chapters  to  search 
for  a  scientific  basis  of  ethics.  Does  he  find  it?  Don't 
forget  that  he  is  an  Evolutionist.  Don't  forget  that  there 
are,  therefore,  unnamed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
philosopher  reaching  a  consistent  theory  of  good  and 
Dad  conduct.  And  yet,  if  only  for  the  sake  oi  consist- 
ency, if  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  he  must  make 
the  attempt.    It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this  is 
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the  far  off  goal  on  which  his  eye  has  been  fixed  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  was  meant  to  be  the  statue  on  the 

gdestal  which  has  so  much  engaged  his  time  and  strength, 
^fining  conduct  to  be  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends,  be 
begins  with  conduct  in  general,  passing  up  through  the 
evolution  of  conduct,  good  and  bad  conduct,  ways  of  judg- 
ing conduct,  dealing  in  four  successive  chaptera  with  the 
physical,  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  views. 
Two  chapters  on  egoism  and  altruism  bring  him  to  an 
attempt  at  conciliation,  when  the  book  closes  with  chapters 
on  absolute  ethics  and  the  scope  of  ethics.  The  third 
chapter,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  has  suggested  the  present  task.  We  wish  to 
find  out  whether,  when  he  speaks  of  moral  conduct,  there 
is  consistent  ground  in  his  whole  philosophy  for  so  speak- 
ing. We  admit  his  leading  postulate — namely,  that  life  is 
worth  living — that  there  is  in  it  a  surplus  of  agreeable 
feeling,  but  we  are  sceptical  as  to  his  finding  in  this  a  basis 
for  ethical  conceptions,  right  and  wrong,  moral  agency, 
responsibility,  conscience,  praise,  and  blame.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  disciple  of  the  same  school,  we  may  say,  as 
indicating  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  subject — "  It  is 
certain  that,  if  ever  the  Evolutionist's  creed  is  to  precipitate 
its  principles  in  the  practical  form  of  a  code,  it  can  only  be 
after  a  fair  facing  and  resolution  of  the  gitive  ethical 
difficulty  which  stands  at  its  very  threshold.  This  is,  of 
course,  nothing  less  than  the  old  difficulty  about  free  will 
and  responsibUity." 

Any  philosophy  claiming  to  be  complete  that  would  yet 
leave  unexamined  the  question  of  ethics,  would  stand  self- 
condemned.  It  would  be  regarded  as  playing  merely  with 
the  husks,  while  the  kernel  is  dropped  out  of  sight  How, 
then,  in  a  system  of  materialism^  or,  if  that  be  an  objec- 
tionable term,  how,  in  connection  with  the  Evolution  theory, 
shall  we  find  a  scientific  basis  for  ethics  ?  A  philasophy  of 
morals  presupposes  a  philosophy  of  mind,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that,  as  yet,  Evolutionists  have  not  established 
their  claim  to  the  production  of  such  a  philosophy.  Their 
account,  even  of  the  material  universe,  is  not  yet  an  intelli- 
gible thing.  Professing  to  account  for  mind  by  matter, 
they  forget  to  account  for  matter  itself.  Simple  people  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  matter  which  would  explain  intelli- 
gence would  require  intelligence  to  explain  it.  They  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  matter  as  existing  independ- 
ently of  thought.    Something  is  self-existent,  and  when 
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Evolutionists  say  that  it  is  matter,  simple  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  the  proof.    And  they  are  equallr'  ^v-' 
when  they  demand  an  explanation  of  force  and  lifv 
there  be  no  will  originating  force,  and  no  thought  di:L  • 
it,  there  remains  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  befor-  > 
Evolutionists  can  present  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  hea 
the  question  of  ethics.    It  is  fortunate,  however,  tha 
may  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  admire  the  beauty  ot  L.  e 
flower,  and  enjoy  its  fragrance,  though  no  way  familiar 
with  the  mysteries  that  are  found  among  its  roots  in  the 
ground. 

What,  then,  is  the  scientific  validity  of  a  system  of  ethics 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  philosophy  that  fails  to  distinguish 
between  physical  and  mental  phenomena  ?  It  is  said  that 
"mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  thing" — a  "two-sided  fact."  But  there 
can  be  no  soil  here  in  which  to  root  the  elements  of  freedom 
and  responsibility ;  and  without  these,  what  can  any  system 
of  ethics  mean  ?  If  the  molecular  changes  in  the  nerves  or 
biain  pass  into  mental  states,  how  can  men  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  opinions  they  express  regarding,  say,  the 
crimes  of  the  notorious  Peace;  the  virtues  of  Queen  Victoria; 
and  the  fall  of  England's  Prime  Minister  ?  Or  how  could 
men  on  any  plan  of  life  receive  reward  or  punishment  due 
to  conduct?  The  difficulties  increase  when  the  unity  of 
consciousness  must  be  faced.  Argument  is  sorely  exhausted 
when  it  runs  down  to  J.  S.  Mill's  "thread."  That  thread, 
however,  strangles  materialism,  and  makes  us  appreciate  the 
words  of  Dr.  Carpenter  when  he  says — "I  deem  it  just  as 
absurd  and  illogical  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  God 
in  nature,  originating,  directing,  and  controlling  its  forces  by 
his  will,  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  there  is  no  place  in 
man's  body  for  his  conscious  mind."  Give  us  the  directing 
God  and  the  self-conscious  man,  and  we  have  some  basis  on 
which  to  build  up  ethics ;  but  of  these  materialism  would 
thoroughly  divest  us.  Conscious  of  self,  man  is  also  conscious 
of  freedom.  His  volitional  power  fite  him  for  voluntary 
attitudes  and  acts.  His  perception  of  moral  qualities,  and 
his  power  of  choosing  from  among  them,  bring  him  under 


to  the  right  or  the  wrong.  Last  year,  London  was  tickled 
by  a  baby  elephant  being  led  into  court  as  a  witness ;  but 
he  did  not  offer  himself  as  such,  and  could  have  no  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  likely,  by  his  presence,  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  judge  in  any  way.  Intentional  and  voluntary 


He  bears  testimony 
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action  in  that  direction  did  not  lie  in  his  way  at  all ;  bat  it 
does  in  man's.  His  moral  feelings  and  acts  ally  him  with 
the  right  or  the  wrong.  The  cat-o*-nine-tails,  as  voted  by 
Parliament  or  illustrated  by  Punch,  will  be  a  standing  argu- 
ment that  men  do  what  they  ou^ht  not  to  do.  If  men  may 
be  better  than  they  are,  and  subject  to  the  cat  because  they 
refuse  to  do  right,  there  must  be  something  more  than 
organism  and  environments  to  blame.  Necessary  evolution 
makes  free  will  a  mere  phantom,  and  therefore  its  effort  to 
find  a  basis  for  ethics  must  be  a  somewhat  difficult  task. 

Is  moral  character,  then,  the  outcome  of  mere  mechanical 
law  ?  That  is  the  question  that  is  now  forcing  itself  to  the 
front  of  modem  speculation.  Are  nerve-cuiTcnts  the  causes 
of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  of  philanthropy,  and  religion  ?  At 
what  point  do  the  nerve-waves  assume  a  moral  character 
that  may  be  approved  or  condemned?  There  is,  indeed, 
something  highly  sugg&stive  in  the  fact  that  the  controversy 
is  thus  gathering  round  the  subject  of  ethics.  The  skir- 
mishing at  the  outposts  has  largely  given  way  to  a  final 
effort  to  settle  the  question  at  the  very  centre.  Intentionally 
or  otherwise,  the  respective  forces  have  been  narrowing  the 
ground  on  which  a  decision  must  be  reached.  It  has  been 
apparent  to  many  for  some  time  that  the  Evolutionists  had 
a  hard  task  before  them  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the 
moral  question.  They  have  themselves  been  convinced  of 
this,  and  have  been  preparing  for  it.  The  attempts  made 
to  surmount  the  difiiculties  afford  considerable  interest  to 
those  who  look  on  with  attention  as,  here  and  there,  daring 
feats  of  vaulting  are  accomplished,  while  the  halt  and  the 
blind  are  left  to  stumble  as  they  may. 

It  is  only  a  few  thinkers  here  and  there  who  can  deal 
with  the  intricacies  of  scientific  pursuit,  but  all  men  every- 
where have  something  to  say  on  the  subiect  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  "primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars;"  they 
are  for  all  men,  and  are  seen  wherever  there  is  an  open  eye. 
The  question  is  thus  brought  into  a  sphere  in  which  eveiy 
man  has  a  voice  in  its  settlement.  Universal  sufirage  is,  we 
imagine,  against  mechanical  morality.  The  common  con- 
science is  too  strong  for  theories  woven  out  of  the  stuff 
which  mere  sensationalism  supplies.  The  result  is  thus 
cei*tain.  Whatever  amount  of  sapping  and  mining  has 
been  going  on  in  quiet  corners,  where  only  the  scientist 
and  philosopher  could  work,  the  conflict  is  now  brought 
to  the  surface,  where  every  man  may  see  it,  and  take  his 
own  share  in  settling  it. 
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Coming  into  the  moral  region,  the  controversy  raises 
the  question  of  personal  and  social  duty.  It  is  to  find  a 
basis  for  this  tnat  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  his 
Data  of  Ethics.  In  an  introduction  which  lifts  the  shield 
to  ward  off  expected  blows,  he  assumes  the  existence  of 
ethical  principles  which  are  to  guarantee  right  conduct. 
Without  some  ethical  key-stone,  the  philosophical  arch 
which  his  school  has  endeavoured  to  raise,  and  by  means  of 
which  thought  is  to  .cross  the  gulf  of  present  discord  into 
the  promised  rest,  would  speedily  break  down.  Whether 
such  a  catastrophe  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  effort  which 
he  has  made  may  be  more  thw  doubted  It  is  not  without 
some  sense  of  responsibility,  apparently,  that  he  has  set 
himself  to  such  a  task.  It  is  not  simply  that  he  may  round 
his  system  of  thought  into  completion  that  he  has  added 
this  new  volume.  Having  had  his  own  share  in  lessening 
the  pressure  which  is  given  to  "moral  injunctions"  by 
"  their  supposed  sacred  origin,"  he  feels  that  "  the  seculariza- 
tion of  morals  is  becoming  imperative."  But  how  and  why 
imperative  ?  Whence  the*  moral  authority,  and  how  does 
it  find  expression  ?  On  what  basis  does  the  idea  of  duty 
thus  rest  ? 

To  answer  this  question  is  regarded  as  the  flower  and 
fruitage  of  all  former  efforts.  To  our  thinking,  however, 
both  flower  and  fruit  are  artificial,  and  are  only  stuck  on. 
Or,  perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  flower  and 
fruit,  such  as  there  is,  while  natural,  are  not  the  product  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  are  made  to  appear.  They  are 
borrowed  without  acknowledgment,  and  made  to  do  service 
which  is  unreal.  For  moral  rule  implies  a  moral  nature. 
But  how  can  a  moral  nature  be  the  outcome  of  nerve- 
currents  which  have  neither  a  moral  nature  nor  a  moral 
character,  but  which  are  mechanical  in  their  action  ?  Such 
a  philosophy  may  speak  consistently  enough  about  physical 
qualities,  but  how  it  is  to  reach  the  higher  planes  of  moral 
qualities  is  yet  far  from  being  apparent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  in- 
volves in  it  the  "destruction  of  the  weakest,"  we  are 
concerned  to  know  how  a  system  of  ethics  rooting  itself  in 
the  pleasure  which  follows  the  preservation  of  self,  of  off- 
spring, and  of  society,  can  justify  itself  to  the  common 
conscience  of  the  race.  It  seems  very  like  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  the  triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.  In 
the  evolution  conflict  many  must  needs  fall  that  others  may 
stand.   The  struggle  for  existence  must  thus  bring  any- 
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thing  but  pleasure  to  vast  numbers  who  have  been  thrown 
into  the  contest  without  choice  of  their  own.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  self-restraint  which  the  strong 
practise  when  the  weak  are  at  their  mercy,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  be  violent  and  harsh  are  many  and  great,  presents 
a  high  form  of  goodness ;  but  such  a  form  of  goodness  does 
not  appear  when,  in  the  evolution  theory,  the  weak  are 
driven  to  the  wall. 

Must  we  then,  when  characterising  the  conduct  of  those 
who  fall,  speak  of  them  as  bad,  and  of  those  who  stand,  as 
good  ?  The  weak  have  not  done  good — that  is,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  preserve  themselves  or  their  o&pring. 
They  have  not  designedly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
society.  The  only  service  they  have  rendered  is  an  unwill- 
ing surrender  to  the  superior  strength  that  has  driven  them 
from  the  field  of  existence.  The  ^justment  of  acts  to  ends 
has  thus  been  sadly  against  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
those  who  have  gone  down  in  the  struggle.  Are  we  then 
to  pronounce  an  ethical  judgment  upon  me  unfortunate  and 
call  their  conduct  bad  ?  They  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  agreeable,  consequently  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  good.  They  have  not  been  able,  by  act,  to  contribute  to 
pleasant  experience,  therefore  they  have  not  been  good. 
Thus,  the  successful  alone,  according  to  the  theory,  are  good. 
Success,  however,  cannot  be  reached  along  this  evolution 
line  without  inflicting  untold  injury.  Shall  we  approve, 
then,  or  shall  we  disapprove  ?  Is  any  one  or  any  thing  to 
blame  ? 

In  reading  the  third  chapter  of  Spencer's  Data  of  EthicSy 
one  is  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  how  ethical  conceptions 
are  formed  and  ethical  judgments  are  reached.  Good  con- 
duct is  surely  something  other  than  the  adaptation  of  acts 
to  ends.  The  quill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  ffood  for 
writing  with,  but  it  would  make  a  bad  crowbar  with  which 
to  wrench  a  granite  block  from  the  quarry.  Agreeable 
feeling  is  good — that  is,  it  is  agreeable ;  but  agreeable  feel- 
ing may  come  to  many  a  man  by  means  of  very  bad  conduct 
If  the  pleasurable  is  the  good,  the  pickpocket's  success  must 
give  him  a  rare  rank  in  goodness.  Moral  distinctions 
must,  we  apprehend,  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the 


The  vitiating  element  in  such  a  philosophy  is  the  fact 
that  the  good  and  evil  are  not  found  in  the  motive  and  the 
act,  but  in  the  result.  If  the  result  is  agreeable,  the  act  by 
which  it  has  been  reached  may  be  justified.  IMsapproval 
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rests  on  failure  to  reach  the  pleasurable.  For  that  is  the 
chief  aim.  "  No  school,"  says  Spencer,  "  can  avoid  taking 
for  the  ultimate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state  of  feeling, 
called  by  whatever  name — gratification,  enjoyment,  happi- 
ness." Gratification,  let  it  be  on  a  high  plane,  is  thus  man's 
supreme  master.  He  can  know  no  higher  authority.  He 
can  bow  before  no  greater  god.  But  surely,  to  say  that 
every  school  of  ethics  is  shut  up  to  this  conclusion,  is  to 
talk  with  less  caution  than  should  characterise  a  philosopher. 
True  enough,  he  may  have  satisfied  himself  that  in  his 
review  of  the  diflferent  schools,  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
argument;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  minds  equally 
as  strong  have  been  equally  as  confident  that  there  must 
be  another  conclusion,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  ethics. 
Minds  equally  as  positive  have  for  a  long  time  asserted  that 
they  have  found,  for  example,  in  man's  rational  and  spiritual 
being,  something  higher  as  an  end  than  pleasure.  They 
cannot  find  a  basis  for  ethics  in  mere  prudence,  interest, 
expediency,  and  the  like.  Man,  knowing  himself  to  be  a 
moral  and  responsible  being,  has  to  concern  himself  about 
something  else  than  simply  to  be  happy.  Hence,  the 
common  experience  of  a  sense  of  duty,  of  painful  duty,  of 
urgent  duty,  of  solemn  duty,  of  paramount  duty.  It  is, 
when  rooted  in  this  conception,  that  the  noblest  manhood  has 
grown.  The  highest  pictures  which  human  history  presents 
would  lose  their  colour,  if  we  could  only  read  them  in  the 
light  of  a  happiness-seeking  life.  Our  finest  poetry  would 
become  insipid.  Heroism  would  be  a  misnomer.  The 
highest  self-f orgetfulness  would  only  be  throwing  away  a 
great  chance.  It  is  not  in  the  soil  of  self-pleasing  that 
great  characters  are  developed  or  the  highest  ends  reached. 

Simple,  unsophisticated  people  have,  in  the  main,  pretty 
correct  notions  of  conduct  which  they  designate  good  or 
bad.  They  rarely  confound  want  of  skill  with  want  of 
integrity,  failure  in  being  gratified  with  failure  in  doing 
duty,  loss  of  fortune  with  loss  of  character,  and  are  not 
likely  to  bestow  approval  upon  conduct,  the  only  rule  of 
which  is  found  in  the  feelings  of  its  author.  Spencer, 
however,  says  that  sundry  moral,  theological,  and  political 
influences,  conspire  to  mislead  people  on  this  question, 
and  thinks  that  by  a  little  cross-examination  he  can 
compel  men  to  confess  that  "  the  good  is  universally  the 

Sleasurable."     The  ultimate  end  is  pleasure.    Good  con- 
uct  is  that  which  pelds  pleasure.     What  course  does 
his  cross-examination  take?    In  brief  this — reverse  the 
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effects.  Toa  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  certaia  conduct 
intrinsically  bad ;  suppose,  however,  that  "  picking  a  man  s 
pocket  excited  in  him  joyful  emotions,  by  brightening  his 
prospects,  would  theft  be  counted  among  crimes,  as  in 
existing  law  books  and  moral  codes  ? "  There  is  much  more 
in  the  same  line,  but  one  illustration  is  enough.  Now,  a 
simple  man  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  pocket  picking, 
if  we  understand  what  the  thing  means,  would  be  bad,  no 
matter  what  its  effects  might  be.  So  would  lying.  So 
would  murder.  The  moralist,  indeed,  looks  at  consequences, 
but  he  never  confounds  them  with  conduct.  If  a  falsehood 
cannot  be  conceived  to  be  true,  if  the  just  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  the  unjust,  there  must  be  in  acts  an  intrinsic 
difference,  whatever  results  may  follow.  It  is  the  power 
which  man  possesses  of  apprehending  these  moral  dhtinc- 
tions,  and  tne  obligation  he  feels  in  relation  to  them,  that 
makes  him  a  being  upon  whom  duty  can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Spencer,  with  his  deep  seeing  eyes,  comes  just  within 
view  of  this  fact  when  he  says  that  the  self -regarding 
desires,  generally  strong  enough,  do  not  need  moral  enforce- 
ment," while  the  "  other  regarding  desires,  less  strong,  and 
often  overridden,  do  need  moral  enforcement."  It  is  here 
tacitly  admitted  that  there  is  some  way  of  controlling  the 
self-regarding  desires.  In  what  direction  do  we  find  that 
controlling  power?  We  have  not  forgotten  that,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Prmciplea  of  Paymology,  he  has  said 
that  freedom  of  will  is  "at  variance  with  the  beneficent 
necessity  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment,"  that  ''life  must 
become  higher,  and  the  happiness  greater,  because  the 
inner  relations  are  determined  by  the  outer  relations;'* 
that  "its  harmony  existing  would  be  disturbed,  and  the 
advance  to  higher  harmony  impeded,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  retardation  of  that  grand  progress  which 
is  bearing  humanity  onwards  to  a  higher  intelligence, 
and  a  nobler  character,"  if  such  a  thing  as  free  will 
existed.  How,  then,  are  the  feelings  admitted  to  be  too 
self-re^rding,  and  therefore  selfish,  to  be  so  controlled 
that  the  feelings  which  should  concern  themselves  with 
others  may  have  legitimate  development?  By  ''moral 
enforcement,"  Mr.  Spencer  replies.  But  what  is  meant 
by  "moral  enforcement"?  Must  it  not  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  moral  thought,  and  the  demand  for  moral  action  ? 
And  must  there  not  be  some  authority  to  account  for  the 
•enforcement  ?   But  if  the  "  inner  relations  are  determined 
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by  ihe  outer  relations/'  and  if  beneficent  necessity "  has 
arranged  for  a  set  of  outer  relations  that  have  resulted  in 
a  state  of  selfishness,  what  value  is  there  in  any  disapproval 
of  the  present  character  of  the  life,  and  in  any  demand 
for  a  higher  style  of  life  in  the  future?  Mr.  Spencer 
might  possibly  reply  that  the  moral  enforcement "  alters 
the  set  of  outer  relations  by  which  the  selfish  tendencies 
are  to  be  subdued.  But  such  a  reply  only  shifts  the 
difficulty,  and  makes  us  ask.  What  about  the  altering 
power  ? 

At  page  113,  when  dealing  with  the  ''genesis  of  the 
moral  consciousness/'  he  contends  that  the  "  essential  trait 
in  the  moral  consciousness  is  the  control  of  some  feeling 
or  feelings  by  some  other  feeling  or  feelings."  The  dog 
may  be  hungry,  but  fear  keeps  him  from  stealing, — the 
difference  between  the  dog  and  the  man  being  that,  in 
the  dog  there  is  no  conscious  subordination  of  one  feeling 
by  another,  while  in  man  there  is  the  conscious  subordina- 
tion— ^this  use  of  the  expression  "  conscious  subordination  " 
meaning'  "  introspection  revealing  the  fact  that  one  feeling 
has  yielded  to  another."  But  how  has  the  one  feeling 
pelded  to  another?  If  the  one  feeling  is  wrong,  how 
does  the  right  one  gain  the  ascendency?  A  philosophy 
dealing  thoroughly  with  the  relation  of  thought  to 
emotion,  and  of  will  to  thought,  would  have  something 
more  satisfactory  to  say  than  Spencer  has  yet  given  us. 

Again,  how  has  it  come  about  that,  under  the  reign  of 
"benevolent  necessity/'  feelings  have  come  to  be  too  self- 
regarding?  Was  necessity  off  the  watch  when  the  self- 
regarding  desires  began  to  override  the  other-regarding 
desires?  It  raises  the  curious  question.  Was  morality  or 
immorality  first?  If  morality,  how  do  evolutionists 
explain  immorality?  A  son  of  Erin  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  of  progress  backward,  but  philosophers  can  have 
no  such  privilege.  Or  was  immorality,  the  too  self- 
regarding  feelings,  first  ?  If  so,  then  how  does  morality, 
how  does  benevolence,  the  clean  thing,  spring  from  selfish- 
ness, the  unclean  thing?  The  man  who  l^lieves  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will  has  little  difficulty  in  getthig  to  the 
centre  of  such  a  question.  He  knows  how  the  sensibility 
may  become  charged  with  seductive  power.  He  knows 
how  the  limitations  of  intellect  may  leave  him  vulnerable 
at  more  points  than  one,  but  he  knows,  too,  that  no  phase 
of  feeling,  no  form  of  thought  can  become  evil  charged 
against  him,  till  he  has  chosen  it  as  his.    Rectitude  sits 
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enthroned  till  the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom, 
chooses  the  evil. 

It  will  occur  to  any  one  reading  this  third  chapter  of 
the  Data  with  leisure,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  system,  to  ask  why  a  theory,  which  makes 
the  agreeable  the  test  of  the  good,  should,  by  moral 
enforcement,  obstruct  the  path  of  the  individual  who  is 
pushing  his  way  onward  to  the  agreeable  ?  If  the  agree- 
able is  at  once  the  guide  and  the  goal,  who  is  to  interfere 
and  say  that  the  too  self -regarding  feeling  is  not  agreeable, 
and  therefore  not  right?  The  man  indulging  in  such  a 
feeling  evidently  enjoys  it,  and  benevolent  necessity  would 
not  have  been  so  kind  to  him  if  his  conduct  had  not  been 
approved  of.  Is  there  an  authority  above  this  beneficent 
necessity  which  interferes  with  it,  and  suggests  and  enjoins 
improvement  ?  In  spite  of  the  great  mental  acuteness  and 
superabundance  of  illustrative  power  which  the  author 
exhibits,  we  can  see  how  the  basis  which  he  seeks  in  a 
surplus  of  the  agreeable  cannot  sustain  an  enduring  system 
of  ethics. 

Fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is,  we 
are  reminded  at  many  essential  points  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  the  theory  run  on  all  fours.  As  an  example,  it  Is 
contended,  at  page  25,  that  the  form  of  conduct  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  happiness  of  others,  is  the  form 
of  conduct  most  emphatically  termed  good,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  interfere  with  one  another's  life  subserving 
actions  is  so  great,  that  the  interdicts  have  to  be  peremptor}\ 
And  yet  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Egoism  versvus  Altruism 
we  have  these  words,  this  permanent  supremacy  of  egoism 
over  altruism,  made  manifest  by  contemplating  me,  is 
further  made  manifest  by  contemplating  life  in  course 
of  evolution."  This  supremacy  of  egoism  is  what  "scientific 
ethics  leads  us  to."  Either  there  is  something  contradictory 
here,  or  we  have  not  been  able  to  apprehend  his  meaning. 
If  concern  for  the  happiness  of  others  be  the  highest  form 
of  goodness,  then  egoism  should  not  be  supreme.  The 
supreme  form  of  goodness  should  be  the  supreme  duty. 
But  if  egoism  be  the  supreme  duty,  we  shall  wipe  out  as 
with  a  sponge  the  sublimest  pictures  which  the  page  of 
history  presents.  The  men  who  are  as  the  very  glory  of 
the  race,  are  the  men  who  have  pleased  not  themselves. 
In  the  presence  of  duty,  the  agreeable  in  feeling  has  been 
allowed  to  look  after  itself. 

It  does  not  lie  in  our  way  at  present  to  criticise  Mr. 
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Spencer's  criticism  of  other  systems  of  ethics.  What  con- 
cerns us  just  now  is  to  find  the  basis  of  his  own.  We  have 
been  looking  for  the  ultimate  end,  and  the  road  that  leads 
to  it.  We  have  been  wishful  to  see  how  the  evolution 
theory  can  reach  the  conception  of  moral  conduct  that  can 
be  enforced  upon  man.  We  are  not  satisfied.  We  frankly 
confess  that  we  scarcely  expected  to  be.  A  partial 
familiarity  with  his  Social  Statics,  with  his  Essays,  and  his 
Pyschology,  prepared  us  in  some  measure  for  what  we  have 
found.  What  nave  we  found  ?  This,  namely,  that  human 
conduct  is  a  part  of  universal  conduct,  and  that  quantity 
of  life  is  the  end  of  universal  conduct ;  while  quantity  of 
pleasure  is  the  end  of  human  conduct.  If  it  has  not  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  experience  all  that  is  pleasant  in  life,  we  are 
asked  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  there  has  not  been  more 
pleasure  than  pain.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  agreeable 
feeling,  evolution  has  not  been  a  mistake.  Life  is  worth 
living.  Between  the  pessimists  and  optimists,  Mr.  Spencer 
thus  finds  a  path  to  this  conclusion,  though  how  that  gives 
him  a  basis  for  ethics  does  not  seem  quite  so  clear.  Life  is 
worth  living,  not  because  of  the  moral  mission  on  which  it 
has  been  sent,  not  because  of  the  moral  excellence  that 
should  characterize  it,  not  because  of  the  Christian  influence 
that  has  come  in  upon  it,  not  because  of  the  immortality  in 
which  it  issues,  but  because  there  may  be  a  surplus  of 
agreeable  feeling  in  it,  and  to  attain  that  agreeable  feeling 
is  man's  supreme  aim  and  duty.  This  is  the  nectar  with 
which  "beneficent  necessity"  is  filling  the  human  cup. 
And  yet  one  is  startled  to  find  the  chief  teacher  of  such  a 
doctrine  speaking  of  ''conduct  falling  short  of  its  ideal." 
What  a  cruel  necessity,  to  give  her  children  lofty  ideals, 
and  then  allow  them  in  their  utter  passiveness  and  helpless- 
ness to  come|far  short  of  them !  It  is  an  immense  relief  to 
lay  aside  for  a  little  while  this  kind  of  literature,  and, 
turning  to  the  Great  Teacher,  say  with  Peter,  "Lord,  to 
whom  can  we  go  but  unto  Thee  ?" 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


WAS  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  A  SUBSTITUTION  P 

Much  has  of  late  been  written,  the  aim  of  which  has  been 
to  establish  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Still,  there  are  many  who  love  the  Saviour  who  are  not 
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convinced;  many  are  of  doubtful  mind.  In  these  circum- 
stances, certain  words  employed  by  Gilbert  in  his  work  on 
The  Atonement  are  as  seasonable  as  when  he  wrote  them. 
He  says,  many,  if  stimulated  by  new  supplies,  will  read, 
and  those  who  wish  truth  to  advance  are  bound  to  write. 
Were  it  not  that  we  know  it  to  be  the  fact,  we  would  be 
ready  to  think  it  impossible  that  the  wise  and  the  good 
should  discuss  such  a  subject  from  century  to  century  without 
ever  coming  to  agree.  Surely,  on  which  ever  side  the  truth 
lies,  it  should  be  possible  so  to  present  that  truth  as  that  all 
the  candid  would  see  it  to  be  truth.  When  two  parties 
discuss  a  point  with  so  little  result,  as  respects  enlightening 
each  other,  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  related  truth 
that  both  are  overlooking,  and  which,  if  brought  fully  into 
view,  would  bring  them  to  be  at  one  ?  Why  should  it  be 
so  diMcult  for  those  who  are  right  hearted  to  discover  what 
is  meant  when  God  the  Lord  has  spoken  ?  Constitutional 
differences  of  mind  can  hardly  account  for  it,  because  all 
such  diversities  may  be  found  upon  the  opposite  sides. 
Before  dealing  with  what  may  be  considered  vital  argu- 
ment, some  preliminary  propositions  may  be  serviceable. 
A  good  deal  may  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  from  whidi 
we  look  at  a  subject. 

1st.  So  far  as  the  dying  One  was  concerned,  it  could 
make  no  difference  to  the  death  itself,  if  it  constituted  or 
involved  a  substitution.  He  suffered  unto  death.  He  died 
of  suffering.  Such  death  could  have  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it  was.  Breaking  the  legs  of  the  malefactors 
would  have  brought  on  their  death  sooner,  but  the  suffering 
would  have  been  proportionately  aggravated  for  the  time 
Say  that  Christ's  death  was  for  the  good  of  men, — was 
in  order  to  their  salvation,  but  did  not  include  substitution, 
n  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  he  would,  in  that  case, 
nave,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame ;  but  the  encouragement  to  endure  would  surely 
not  have  been  lessened  if  the  end  to  be  answered  had 
required  substitution?  The  motives  for  endurance  would 
rather  have  been  strengthened,  in  view  of  the  greater 
triumph  that  was  to  be  secured. 

2nd.  The  aspect  of  the  Father  towards  the  death  of  his 
only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son  is  in  no  degree  clouded 
by  the  doctrine  of  substitution  provided,  apart  from  what 
might  be  called  personal  feelvng  on  the  part  of  the  Father, 
substitution  had  been  indispensable  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  men.   Substitution  has  indeed  been  often  so  represented 
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as  if,  what  might  be  called,  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Father  had  been  involved.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
was  necessary  that  Ood,  while  pardoning  the  repentant 
sinner,  "  shmud  show,  before  the  wniverse,  his  abhorrence  of 
sin*'  The  unscriptutal  expression,  "satisfying  the  divine 
justice"  has  been  so  employed  as  to  originate  a  very  un- 
scriptural  idea, — that  God,  in  some  sense,  as  a  matter  of 
pei'sonal  feeling,  made  vengeance  to  fall  upon  Christ,  and 
consequently  became  pacified  to  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Hence  the  air  of  triumph  with  which  the  questions 
have  been  put  to  the  reputed  orthodox — "  How  would  you 
feel  if  it  were  reported  concerning  you  that  you  made  it  a 
rule  in  your  family  government  never  to  forgive  a  faulty 
child,  however  repentant,  until  you  had  shown  your  dis- 
pleasure against  his  conduct  by  the  punishment  in  his  stead 
of  another  child  that  had  committed  no  fault  ? "  and  "  How 
can  you  represent  the  Heavenly  Father  as  doing  what  it 
would  shock  you  to  be  represented  as  yourself  doing?" 
But  when  such  personal  feeling  as  certain  representations 
of  substitution  virtually  ascribe  to  the  Father  are  shown 
to  have  nothimg  to  do  with  it,  what  has  seemed  to  many 
like  a  dark  cloud  is  entirely  removed.  That  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  representations  will  be  made  evident  as 
we  advance. 

3rd.  The  primary,  essential  object  of  punishment  is  not 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  Such  reformation,  however 
thorough,  can,  in  no  degi^ee,  obviate  the  necessity  for 
punishment.  When  a  punishment  can  be  selected  that,  in 
addition  to  its  essential  object,  will  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  it  should  no  doubt  be 
selected,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  punish- 
ment of  a  criminal  has  for  its  essential  object  the  prevention 
of  future  crime  on  the  part  of  those  against  whom  there  is 
as  yet  no  ground  of  charge.  In  proceeding  now  to  deal 
with  the  essentials  of  forensic  government,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  fully  in  view  the  exact  primary  meaning  of  terms, 
and  specially  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  confound  primary 
acceptations  with  figurative  or  borrowed  acceptations.  We 
must  distinguish  between  what  is  punishment  in  the 
forensic,  legal  sense,  and  what  is  properly  called  correction. 
Correction  is  primarily  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
In  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
end  of  piuishment,  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  noticed, 
punishment  may  be  made  to  answer  the  end  of  correction. 
In  such  cases  parental  and  magisterial  govemmient  may  be 
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interblended,  but  when  substitution  is  in  question,  we,  as 
will  be  afterwards  shown,  have  to  do  only  with  what  is 
purely  magisterial.  This  brings  us  to  notice  the  essential 
idea  of  law  in  the  forensic  sense.  It  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
something  more  than  advice  or  counsel.  But  what  makes 
it  to  be  more  ?  What  is  the  essential  difference  ?  Threat- 
ening is  the  essence  of  law — its  distinguishing  feature — ^no 
threatening,  no  law.  Its  sole  power  to  protect  the  good 
against  the  bad  lies  in  the  threatening.  When  the  bad 
cease  to  believe  that  the  threatening  will  be  executed  if 
they  should  break  the  law,  the  good  have  no  governmental 
protection — ^no  defence  against  dishonesty,  violence,  &c 

But  it  is  obvious  that  belief  in  the  infliction  of  threatened 
punishment  involves  confidence  in  the  executive  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  entrusted,  no  matter  what 
the  merits  of  the  legislature  who  framed  the  law  may  have 
been.  They  are  of  no  account  after  the  administration  of 
the  law  has  been  confided  to  the  executive.  Still  further, 
it  is  plain  that  personal  feeling  in  reference  to  the  criminal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  end  of  punishment,  after  law 
has  been  broken,  it  is  evident  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
threateniifig  is  prevention,  because,  at  the  time  the  law 
comes  first  into  force,  there  is  no  ci^iminal  to  he  reformed. 
If  such  a  question  were  to  arise  as — Why  might  not  mercy 
be  extended  to  the  criminal — why  not  allow  him  to  escape 
the  punishment,  thus  virtually  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
innocent?  the  obvious  answer  would  be — ^If  he  were 
allowed  so  to  escape,  the  law  would  be  virtually  repealed; 
its  protective  power  would  be  gone — forensic  government 
would  be  at  an  end.  In  many,  if  not  in  all  families,  where 
there  are  young  children,  parental  government  is  made  to 
include  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  law.  It  is  so  in  all  cases 
where  general  threatening  is  had  recourse  to;  but,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  parents  constitute  themselves  officially 
more  than  parents.  They  make  themselves  legislators  and 
magistrates.  This  is  the  case  whenever  the  element  of 
threatening,  proclaimed  to  all,  is  introduced.  If  they  for- 
bid certain  conduct  on  pain  of  a  definite  punishment,  any 
child  that  trangresses  must  be  punished,  however  penitent 
he  may,  on  refiection,  have  become,  because,  otherwise,  the 
law  will  be  deprived  of  its  preventive  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  other  children,  and  over  the  defaulter's  own 
mind  in  future. 

4th.  Punishment,  strictly  so  called,  is  something  essentially 
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different  from  the  Tuttural  effect  of  an  act  of  transgression* 
It  requires  the  intervention  of  a  second  party  —  an 
executive,  in  order  to  its  taking  place;  and  that  party 
must  be  a  party  invested  with  avittority  In  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  fatherly  relation  simply  is  the 
only  one  brought  into  view.  There  is  no  magisterial 
element  involved ;  and  if  the  father  in  the  parable  could  be 
considered  as  representing  Gfod  in  all  the  relations  that  he 
sustains  to  men,  a  substitutionary  death  on  the  part  of 
Christ  would,  obviously,  not  have  been  required.  But 
every  one  must  see  that,  had  the  son,  ere  he  went  away, 
been,  not  only  an  undutiful  son,  but  also  a  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  public  law,  and  had  the  father  sustained  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  magisterial  position,  he  must  have  condemned 
and  punished  at  the  same  time  that,  as  a  father,  he 
freely  forgave — unless  a  valid  substitution  could  have  been 
introduced.  The  only  end  which  substitution  in  such  a 
case  could  be  required  or  adapted  to  answer  would  be  the 
sustaining  of  the  preventive  power  of  threatening.  This  is 
all  that  can  properly  be  meant  by  the  phrase — "  satisfying 
justice,"  and  sucn  satisfying  of  justice,  as  already  noticed, 
has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  revenge — says  nothing 
about  the  personal  feelings  of  the  executive.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  government  of  God  does  not  include  the 
forensic  element.  That  point  will  come  up  for  examination 
afterward. 

We  have  now  to  enquire  what  are  the  essentials 
of  a  valid  substitution,  should  a  case  requiring  it  and 
admitting  of  it  arise.  Various  qualifications  may  be 
desirable.  One  at  least  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  absolutely  indispensable.  If,  for  convenience'  sake, 
we  speak  of  substitution  as  a  ransom,  the  ransom 
must  be  paid  hy  the  executive.  It  must  not  be  some- 
thing received  by  the  executive.  Ransom  received 
would  be  of  the  essence  of  bribery.  The  reception  of  it 
could  do  nothing  to  prove  that  the  executive  might  be 
trusted  to  support  the  power  of  threatening  in  future.  If 
the  ransom  took  the  form  of  suffering,  those  who  held  the 
office  of  law  administrators  must  themselves  be  the  parties 
to  endure  the  suffering,  if  not  in  their  own  persons,  then, 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  as  their  own 
souls,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent  who  gave  up  a  beloved 
child  to  the  suffering.  The  suffering,  moreover,  must  be 
such  as  no  one  could  expect  to  see  repeated.  Obviously 
the  executive  must  give, — not  get,  because  something  that 
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would  sustain  confidence  in  the  law  (idmimstrators  is  the 
only  thing  that  could  effect  that  satisfying  of  justice,  that 
would  protect  those  under  the  law,  who  were  still  innocent. 
But,  if  at  the  expense  of  untold  loss  or  suffering  to  them- 
selves, the  executive,  out  of  compassion  for  the  criminal, 
shall  provide  a  substitution,  more  will  be  proved  than  their 
fitness  for  being  continued  in  office.  They  will  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  benevolent  and 
compassionate.  All  right  hearted  persons  will  be  attached 
to  them  personally,  and  this  will  veiy  greatly  strengthen 
respect  for  the  authority  which  they  have  been  appointed 
to  wield.  These  and  all  other  requirements  and  advantages 
would  be  fully  met  by  the  death  of  Christ,  if  regarded  as  a 
substitution.  The  Father  being  law  Administrator  as  well 
as  Legislator,  and  men  being  criminals  lying  under  sentence 
of  death — if  the  guilty  are  to  be,  with  safety  to  Govern- 
ment, not  merely  forgiven  but  justified — treated  in  the  eye 
of  I'O/w  as  if  they  had  continued  innocent,  the  law  Adminis- 
trator must  either  suffer  personally,  or  must  see  the  suffering 
endured  by  his  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son.  How 
emphatically  in  harmony  with  this  are  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  that  direct  attention  to  whxit  it  cost  the  Father 
to  ransom  men  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  "  Ood  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son."  "He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son."  The  measure  of  the  love  that 
Ood  had  to  the  world  was  what  it  cost  him  to  yield  up  his 
well  beloved  Son  to  suffering  and  death ;  and,  while  that 
proved  his  love  to  the  law  breakers,  it  had  equal  force  as 

f)roof  that  the  moral  universe  might  still  trust  him  as  a 
aw  Administrator.  We  are  not,  just  now,  maintaining  that 
those  who  became  sinners  were  under  forensic  government, 
or  that  Christ  died  as  their  substitute ;  but  we  claim  to  have 
shown  that,  had  they  been  so  placed,  they  could  not  have 
escaped  punishment  except  on  the  ground  of  a  substitution; 
and  that  Christ's  death  would  have  been  such  a  substitu- 
tion as  would  have,  in  all  respects,  met  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  while  the  Father's  relation  to  it  would  in  no 
degree  have  clouded  the  lustre  of  his  name  as  the  Ood  of 
love. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  forgiveness  and  justifi- 
cation as  separate  blessings,  both  of  which  a  sinner  might 
stand  in  need  of.  Speaking  loosely,  or  on  the  principle  of 
putting  a  part  for  a  whole,  tne  terms  forgive  and  justify  may 
be  sometimes  employed  as  interchangeable,  but,  when  exact 
reasoning  is  to  be  employed,  they  must  be  carefully  dis- 
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tingaished.  When  properly  bestowed,  they  are  bestowed 
upon  essentially  different  grounds.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
keep  this  fact  fully  in  view,  because,  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  substitution — ^as  shown  by  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son — ^is  not  required  m  order  to  forgiveness^  it  has 
been  td^en  for  granted  that  substitution  was  on  no  accomit 
necessary,  and  that  the  requirement  of  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  right  parental  feeling.  When  the  terms 
forgiveness  and  justification  are  employed  in  their  strict 
sense,  so  different  are  they  that  one,  who  must  be  con- 
demned, may,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  reference  to  the 
same  act,  be  forgiven.  The  condemnation  and  the  for- 
giveness may  be  pronounced  by  the  same  lips,  although, 
of  course,  upon  very  different  grounds.  Suppose  the 
employee  of  a  judge,  who  had  been  greatly  favoured  and 
helped  by  his  master  in  former  years,  should,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  temptation,  take  away  the  life  of  the 
judge's  son  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  had  been  temporarily  entrusted  to  the  young 
man.  The  ofiender  is  apprehended,  and,  after  lying  for 
some  time  in  jail,  with  opportunity  for  reflection,  he 
becomes  sincerely  penitent  as  respects  the  irrepai'able 
injury  he  had  done  to  his  former  friend,  the  father,  the 
life  of  whose  dear  son  he  has  talcen  away.  Suppose, 
further,  that  the  fact  of  penitence  has  become  known  to 
the  father,  on  evidence  that  he  considers  conclusive.  The 
day  of  trial  comes.  The  guilt  is  made  clear.  The  culprit, 
indeed,  himself  confesses  all  But  the  judge  must  and 
will  pass  sentence  of  condemnation.  It  may  be  with  a 
bleeding  heart  and  a  choking  voice,  but  pass  sentence  he 
will.  Justification  is  out  of  the  question,  simply  because 
the  man  is  guilty.  He  must  die ;  not  that  the  judge  may 
have  revenge.  He  would  abhor  the  thought.  He  must 
die  in  order  that  the  threatemvag  of  death  for  murder, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  law  that  forbids  the  crime, 
may,  in  time  to  come,  retain  its  preventive  power.  But 
may  the  criminal  not  have  forgiveness,  and  feel  it  to  be 
an  unspeakable  blessing  ?  Should  the  pitying  judge  visit 
the  criminal  in  his  cell  on  the  following  day,  may  not  the 
criminal  be^  to  be  forgiven  the  personal  injury  he  has  done 
before  he  dies  ?  May  he  not  say,  I  could  die  many  times 
over  if  that  could  bring  back  to  you  the  dear  son  I  have 
torn  from  you.  Can  you  say  you  forgive  me?  I  would 
then  die  in  peace.  How  fitting  that  the  judge  should  say, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  forgive  you !   What  a  boon 
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forgiveness  wonld,  in  the  circomstanoes,  be!  The  same 
lips  that  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  one  day, 
might,  with  all  consistency,  and  without  recalling  that 
sentence,  declare  forgiveness  on  the  day  following,  while 
both  the  condemnation  and  the  for^veness  were  with 
reference  to  the  same  deed.  While  a  n)rgiving  disposition 
should  be  cherished  to  the  impenitent,  forgiveness  itself 
can  be  conferred  only  on  the  ground  of  penitence,  because 


state  of  mind.  cJustification,  in  reference  to  law,  can  be 
got  only  on  the  ground  of  innocence,  or  of  a  substitution, 
such  substitution  as  would  uphold  the  power  of  the  defied 
threatening.  Forgiveness  deals  with  the  offender's  present 
state  of  mind  in  reference  to  past  conduct.  Justification 
deals  with  the  relation  of  such  conduct  to  law,  which 
means,  in  other  words,  its  relation  to  authoritative,  promul- 
gated threatening. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  that  has  been  yet  proved 
is  only  that  if  those  who  have  become  sinners  had 
been  placed  under  law,  strictly  so  called — law  involving 
threatening,  as  distinguished  from  warning  or  counsel, 
and  if,  consequently,  substitution  had  become  necessary 
that  transgressors  might  escape  the  threatened  doom, 
the  death  of  Christ  "in  their  room  and  stead"  would 
have  been  all  that  a  substitution  required  to  be,  while 
the  personal  character  of  Gfod  would  have  been  in  no 
degree  clouded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  love  would 
have  been  so  displayed  as  to  attach  the  moral  universe  to 
him  in  all  time  coming.  It  is  granted  that  this  is  all  that 
has  as  yet  been  proved,  but  hmv  much  does  it  amount  tot 
Our  chief  object  is  to  show  that  there  would  be  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  divine  character  in  constituting  Christ's 
death  a  substitution,  if  there  had  been  need  for  substitu- 
tion. It  will  be  allowed  by  all  that  there  is  not  a  little 
in  Scripture  that  seems  to  affirm  or  imply  substitution ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  doctrine  is  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  substitution  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Ood,  and  this  objection  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  aiisen  from  failing  to  distinguish  between  threaten- 
ing and  warning — ^between  justification  and  forgiveness. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  could  now  be  shown  that 
Christ's  death  was  not  a  substitution  would  be  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  law,  strictly  so  caMed,  in 
the  government  of  God;  that  he  never  legally  thi-eatens, 
but  only  warns  his  creatures  of  natural  effects  that  must 
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necessarily  flow  from  certain  lines  of  conduct;  that  there 
is  nothing  in  his  government  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
magistrate  or  judge  in  human  governments;  that  the 
simple  idea  of  parent  exhausts  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  men.  It  now  remains  to  take  notice  of  certain 
facts  and  principles  that  have  a  close  relation  to  this  point, 
and  in  the  light  of  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed.  No  one 
can  say  that,  in  piriTidple,  the  introduction  of  the  forensic 
element  into  the  government  of  Ood  would  be  objectionable, 
because  he  has  sanctioned  such  government  as  existing 
amongst  men.  The  only  question  is  concerning  the  matter 
of  fact,  Does  the  divine  government,  or  does  it  not,  involve 
the  essential  principle  of  all  national  governments  ?  Did 
Christ,  or  did  he  not,  die  only  as  a  martyr  dies  ? 

The  following  facts  claim  notice — 1st,  Christ's  death  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  terms  that  are  never  employed  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  mart3nrs.  Martyrs,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  said  to  have  died  for  their  country — ^f or  mankind  as  well 
as  for  Christ's  sake.  Many  of  them,  at  least,  have  under- 
stood that  there  was  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  blood  of 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  They  had  regard  for 
the  good  of  posterity.  But  who  would  ever  speak  of  the 
death  of  Stephen  or  Paul  as  death  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 
Who  would  speak  of  their  blood  as  cleansing  others  from 
sin  ?  In  speaking  of  all  the  righteous,  whose  blood  was  shed 
from  Abel  to  Zacharias,  who  of  them  could  be  said  to  have 
given  himself  a  ransom  for  us  ?  No  one's  death  is  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  is  the  death  of  Christ.  If  Christ's  death 
was  a  substitution,  this  is  accounted  for.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  is  natural,  on  this  supposition; 
but  how  could  the  peculiarity  be  accounted  for  other- 
wise?   2nd,  The  terms  employed  in  reference  to  the 


special  notice.  The  terms  "righteousness  of  God"  mighty 
no  doubt,  be  employed  to  denote  the  righteousness  of 
character  that  Ood  requires  that  man  should  possess,  and 
because  that  character  is  a  result  of  faith  it  mt^A^  be  spoken 
of  as  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  but  what  must 
the  terms  condemn  and  justify  have  been  intended  to  denote 
when  addressed  to  people  so  familiar  with  legal  juris- 
prudence, with  criminal  courts,  acquittals,  and  condemnation, 
as  were  those  who  dwelt  at  Rome  ?  Unless  accompanied 
by  special  caution,  such  terms  must  have  led  them  to  think 
of  criminal  law,  judges,  courts,  &c.   Taking  all  the  circum- 
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stances  into  account,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  apostle  must  have  intended  that  his  readers  should 
understand  these  terms  in  their  fiEimiliar  primary  import 
And  when  a  favourable,  a  perfectly  safe  legal  standing  was 
to  be  obtained  by  the  giulty  through  Christ's  death,  that 
death  must  have  been  a  substitution.  As  already  indicated, 
the  chief  objection  we  have  seen  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  substitution  is  that  it  represents  the  Father  as  less  a 
loving  parent  than  he  is,  and  as  even  acting  unjustly 
towards  his  innocent  Son.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  rightly  understood,  the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  is 
in  no  way  open  to  such  objection ;  while,  if  government  by 
threatening,  as  distinguished  by  mere  warning,  be  part  of 
the  divine  government,  law  breakers  could  not  escape 
punishment  otherwise  than  on  the  ground  of  substitution, 
without  virtual  repealing  of  law,  and  subverting  of  govern- 
ment. We  now  claim  to  have  placed  these  matters  beyond 
doubt.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  additional  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  Most  High  is  related  to  men  as  a  king  or 
magistrate  in  addition  to  the  parental  relation,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  are  punishments  to  be  met  that  are  not 
the  natural  effects  of  the  conduct  that  exposes  men  to  them. 
Whether  the  narrative  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  be  re^rded  as  a  literal  history,  or  a  parable, 
or  a  poem,  the  forensic  element  is  essentially  involved  A 
premature  violent  death  could  be  no  natural  consequence  of 
gathering  sticks  in  the  wilderness  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
neither  could  such  a  death  be  in  after  ages  the  result  of 
intemperance  and  disobedience  to  parents.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  The  forensic  principle 
was  honoured  by  God  at  the  time  when  he  alone  was  the 
King  of  Israel.  The  principle  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
statement  that  tells  us  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad, 
because,  so  far  as  natural  effects,  natural  punishments,  or 
rewards  are  concerned,  no  judge,  no  judgment  -  seat  is 
reauired  to  secure  them.  The  natural  effects  infallibly 
foil  ow  without  the  intervention  of  any  assize.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  of  the  whole  matter  is,  God  as  a  father  can 
forgive  on  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  penitence,  while  God 
as  a  judge  can  justify  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  death 
regarded  as  a  substitution. 

ALEXANDER  MUNBO. 
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AND  THE  LORD  HATH  NOT  DONE  ITP* 


AMOt  III.  6. 


The  prophet's  question  may  be  broken  down  into  details, 
and  we  may  ask — Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  family,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  congrega- 
tion, and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  Shall  there  be  evil 
in  any  community ;  in  a  district  of  country ;  in  a  nation ; 
in  a  group  of  nations ;  in  a  world ;  in  the  universe,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? 

It  is  well  that  the  question  should  be  put  It  will  be 
well  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  will  be  weU 
for  theology,  and  for  philosophy.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  many  a  human  heart  and  conscience. 

In  all  the  cities,  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  lack  of  evil.  There  is  certainly  no  lack 
of  evil  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 


There  has,  it  is  true,  been  much  good  in  it.  Formerly 
it  did  "  flourish,"  and  pre-eminently  "  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel."  It  still  flourishes.  And  still  is  the  Gospel 
of  God's  grace  proclaimed  in  it,  perhaps  with  greater 
breadth,  and  in  the  midst  of  clearer  light,  than  of  old. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  done  in  Glasgow  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  God,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
community. 

^Nevertheless,  it  must  be  added  and  admitted  that  there 
is  no  little  evil  in  the  city.  And  hence  the  question  starts 
up  and  confronts  us : — Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  evil  in 
the  cit}',  and  the  Lm^d  hath  not  done  it  f  Is  it  he  to  whom 
we  are  to  attribute  the  commercial  depression  ?  Is  it  he  to 
whom  we  are  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  City  Bank  ?  Is 
it  to  him  that  we  are  to  trace  the  recklessness  of  the 
directors?  Is  it  to  him  that  we  are  to  trace  all  our 
sickening  police  cases,  and  all  the  crimes,  that  now  and 
again  startle  us,  and  are  dealt  with  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  ?  The  question  of  the  old  prophet  is  eminently 

Practical : — "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord 
ath  not  done  it  ? " 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question, 
it  may  be  conducive  to  clearness  of  apprehension  and  ful- 
ness of  grasp,  if  I  should  make  some  discriminating  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  evil. 


Rome.     Our  own  city  of  Glasj 


forms  no  exception. 


No.  8. 


*  A  Lecture  bj  the  Bev.  Dr.  Morison. 
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Well,  the  profoandest  thinkers  are  agreed  that  there  are 
three,  and  only  three,  kinds  of  evil.  These  three  kinds  are 
respectively  called  by  philosophers,  metaphysical,  physical, 
and  moral.  Other  evils  than  these  man  experiences  not; 
man  knows  not ;  man  cannot  conceive. 

What  is  called  metaphysical  evil  is  simple  imperfection. 
Physical  evil,  again,  is  the  absence  of  possible  pleasure,  or 
the  presence  of  positive  pain.  In  some  circumstances,  it  is 
penal  evil,  and  then  it  assumes  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
which  is  sin.  Metaphysical  evil  is  evil  that  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  beings.  Physical  evil  is  experienced  in  the 
sensibility  of  sensitive  beings.  Moral  evil  is  something 
that  should  not  be,  but  that  is,  the  free  choice  of  mor^ 
creatures. 

That  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  called  metaphysical  evil,  and 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  certain  beings,  none  who  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  will  be  disposed 
to  dispute.  Imperfection  of  nature  is  an  evil  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  inevitable  evil  on  the  other.  No  being  but 
the  Infinite  Being  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  his  peculi- 
arity and  prerogative  that  he  is  absolutely  perfect  in 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  him  being  better, 
or  more  glorious,  than  he  really  is. 

All  other  beings,  however,  are  metaphysically  imperfect; 
and  hence  it  is  that  even  we,  with  all  our  inevitable  human 
littleness,  seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  single  object  in  nature 
which  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  tnore  beautiful  or  sublime 
than  it  actually  is.  The  painter,  the  statuary,  the  poet, 
the  architect,  the  man  of  genius  in  general,  have  ideals  of 
beauty,  of  sublimity,  of  excellence,  which  they  never  find 
realized  in  the  finite  objects  that  surround  them.  They 
must  rise  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  taste — even  though  destitute  of  genius — ever  saw  a 
literal  rose,  or  an  actual  lily,  or  a  living  human  coun- 
tenance, which  appeared  to  him  to  be  equal  to  his  own 
ideal  of  beauty  in  things  floral  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
things  human  on  the  other.  Metaphysical  imperfection 
leaves  its  impress  on  all  finite  things. 

It  is  partly  for  the  same  reason  that  an  ideally  perfect 
solar  system  has  been  desiderated  by  some  of  the  greatest 
astronomers.  And  several  of  these,  forsooth,  not  knowing 
that  such  imperfection  is  necessarily  cleaving  to  all  created 
objects,  have  adduced  the  absence  of  such  ideal  perfection, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  asteroids  for  example,  as  a  proof  that 
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tbe  heavens  do  not  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  His  handiwork.  Vain  men!  Why  seek  the 
infinite  in  the  finite? — the  attributes  of  the  infinite,  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  finite?  You  might  as  well 
seek  to  hear  music  by  the  eye;  or  to  see  landscapes  by  the 
ear.  You  might  as  well  seek  life  in  death;  or  thought 
in  matter ;  or  matter  in  thought. 

But,  to  descend  from  the  solar  system,  and  to  come  in 
from  the  world  without,  every  man  may  find  within  him- 
self abundant  instances  of  metaphysical  evil.  The  body, 
for  example,  is  feeble — very  much  so  in  infancy.  And 
the  mind  is  ignorant — very  much  so  in  infancy.  This 
feebleness  is  an  evil,  a  metaphysical  evil.  This  ignorance 
is  an  evil,  a  metaphysical  evil.  They  are  evils  inseparable 
from  our  natures.  It  is  in  vain  to  complain  of  them.  Th'ey 
cannot,  they  could  not,  be  otherwise.  Man,  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  must  be  feeble.  Man,  who  is  but  of  yester- 
day, must  be  ignorant.  An  infant  of  days  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly feeble — must  be  exceedingly  ignorant.  It  would 
be  good,  indeed,  to  be  free  from  feebleness,  and  free  from 
ignorance.  But  such  freedom  from  metaphysical  evil  of 
one  kind  or  other  is  not  incident  to  finite  beings ;  and  we 
cannot  become  infinite.  We  cannot  become  gods.  We  are, 
doubtless,  so  very  wonderfully  contrived  and  constructed 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  that  we  are  as  metaphysically 

food  as,  all  things  considered,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  be. 
7ould  that  it  cou]d  be  said  that  the  moral  goodness,  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  choices  of  our  will,  is  as  distinctive 
and  conspicuous  as  the  metaphysical  goodness  that  is 
stamped  upon  the  structure  of  our  being. 

The  existence  of  metaphysical  goodness  in  creation,  and 
meted  out  in  maximum  degree,  according  to  circumstances, 
is  a  proof  that  all  metaphysical  evil  is  only  relative  evil. 
And,  if  it  is  only  relatively  evil,  it  may  be  also,  when 
otherwise  viewed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be,  relatively  good. 
That  which  is  relatively  short,  may  also  be  relatively  long. 
That  which  is  relatively  little,  may  also  be  relatively  large. 
That  which  is  relatively  weak,  may  also  be  relatively  strong. 
So,  in  metaphysical  relationships,  that  which  is  relatively 
evil,  may  also  be  relatively  good.  It  must  be.  It  is  not 
absolute  evil. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  pessimism  crumbles 
into  dust.  All  metaphysical  evil,  being  only  relative  evil,  is, 
when  viewed  from  the  other  or  reverse  side,  relatively  good. 
It  is  better  far  to  have  an  inherently  imperfect  universe 
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than  no  creation  at  all.  It  is  better  far  that  there  should 
be  ideally  imperfect  solar  systems  than  no  solar  systems  at 
all;  ideally  imperfect  roses  and  lilies  than  no  lilies  and 
roses  at  all;  ideally  imperfect  human  countenances  than 
no  human  countenances  at  all.  Solar  systems,  and  roses, 
and  lilies,  and  human  countenances,  and  human  hands,  and 
human  hearts,  are  good,  though  not  absolutely  so.  Even 
the  presence  of  human  feebleness  and  human  ignorance  is 
better,  better  far,  than  the  utter  absence  of  imperfect  human 
bodies  and  imperfect  human  souls.  Our  bodies,  with  all 
their  feebleness  and  liability  to  pain  and  disease,  and  our 
souls,  with  all  their  ignorance,  are  really  relatively  good. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  kind  of 
evil  referred  to — physical  evU,  This  is  evil,  not  belonging 
essentially  and  inevitably  to  certain  natures  as  finite,  but 
characteristic  incidentally  of  certain  beings  as  sensitive. 
It  is  either  positive  or  negative.  Positive  physical  evil  is 
pain.  Negative  physical  evil  is  the  absence  of  possible 
pleasure. 

Whether  positive  or  negative,  it  flows  from  two  sources. 
It  flows  sometimes  from  metaphysical  evil ;  and  sometimes 
from  moral  evil.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  may  flow  from  both  of  these  sources.  This 
fact  is  often  lost  sight  of,  even  by  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  by  men  in  general.  And  hence  very 
perplexed  and  intricate  disputes  have  arisen  regarding  all 
physical  evils  in  general,  and  some  peculiar  physical  evils  in 
particular,  such  as  depression  in  trade,  disasters  in  bankings 
explosions,  wars,  diseases,  epidemics,  plagues,  and  other 
calamities. 

Some  theologians  have  maintained  that  all  physical  evils 
are  the  result  of  moral  evil,  and  are,  therefore,  penal  in 
character ;  and  other  parties  seem  almost  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  moral  evils,  as  well  as  metaphysical,  are  prolifically 
productive  of  many  of  our  most  woful  physical  evils,  and 
hence  they  are,  to  their  own  great  injury,  apt  to  be  blind 
altogether  to  the  penal  element  in  many  of  those  ph3'sical 
ills  which  are  literally  moral  scourges  to  chastise  us  for  our 
sins. 

Now,  we  can  by  no  means  coincide  with  those  who  look 
upon  all  physical  evils  whatsoever  as  the  result  of  moral 
evil,  and  as,  therefore,  penal  in  character.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  physical  evils,  which  are  the  result  simply  ot 
necessary  metaphysical  imperfection,  and  which  cannot. 
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therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  penal,  or  as  expressive  of  the 
jadieial  displeasure  of  the  great  universal  Governor.  When 
we  look  back  to  the  vast  geological  epochs  of  our  earth's 
history,  the  records  of  which  are  inscribed  upon  the  volum- 
inous contents  of  the  everlasting  hills,  we  find  that,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  time  when  sensitive  exist- 
ences were  found  upon  our  planet,  and  long  before  the 
appearance  of  man  on  the  terrestrial  scene,  there  was 
physical  eviL  There  are  many  indisputable  evidences 
that,  during  those  epochs,  there  existed,  in  addition  to 
negative  physical  evil,  or  the  absence  of  possible  pleasures, 
the  presence  of  much  positive  physical  evil,  or  actual  pain. 
Death  occurred  in  the  experience  of  all  the  sensitive  beings 
that  lived  and  swarmed  during  the  great  geological  epochs ; 
and  in  millions  of  millions  of  instances  tiie  death  experi- 
enced must  have  been  violent  and  often  agonizing.  There 
are  pi-eserved  in  the  rocks  to  this  very  day,  fossils  which 
exhibit  not  only  the  marks  of  violent  death  in  the  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  also  the  writhings  and  twistings 
that  were  the  result  of  excruciating  pain. 

The  same  kind  of  physical  evil  is  still  endured  among  the 
various  tribes  of  inferior  animals  that  continue  to  swarm 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  almost  illimitable 
ranges  and  reaches  of  the  ocean.  Animal  preys  upon 
animal.  Tribe  makes  war  upon  tribe.  And  thus  the 
deadly  struggle  goes  on.  Then  death  reigns  over  all.  And 
often  there  are  diseases  abounding  among  the  animals  of 
the  inferior  creation,  more  formidable  than  death.  The 
whole  animal  creation  seems  subject  to  diseases,  and  thus 
subject  not  merely  to  negative  physical  evil,  or  the  absence 
of  possible  pleasures,  but  likewise  to  positive  physical  evil, 
or  the  presence  of  actual  distress  and  pain. 

Now,  such  physical  .evils  as  these  are  not  traceable  to 
moral  evil  as  their  cause,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  penal  evils.  They  are  traceable  to  certain  inevitable 
imperfections  or  metaphysical  evils,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  only  relative  evils,  and,  therefore,  correlatively  good. 

It  follows  that  the  phvsical  evils  themselves,  like  the 
metaphysical  evils  from  which  they  spring,  are  only  relative 
evils,  and,  when  viewed  from  another  and  more  important 
point  of  view,  are  relatively  good.  Many  have  wondered 
that  there  should  be  pain  in  the  dominions  of  an  infinitely 
good  Ood,  and  especially  among  those  classes  of  beings  who 
cannot  commit  moral  evil,  and  to  whom,  consequenUy,  the 
pain  cannot  be  penal.   Their  wonder  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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at.  The  human  mind  is  necessarily  very  ignorant  at  the 
commencement  of  its  researches;  and  it  is  apt,  in  its 
ignorance,  to  stumble  upon  difficulties  which  it  requires 
knowledge  to  surmount.  In  this  case,  however,  the  precious 
knowledge  is  not  unattainable;  and  when  it  is  really 
attained,  then,  instead  of  wondering  why  there  should  be 
pain  in  the  universe,  and  pain,  too,  among  ci-eatures  which 
do  not  and  cannot  sin,  we  wonder  at  the  wonder  which  we 
formerly  experienced,  and  which  we  find  others  around  us 
still  experiencing. 

The  truth  is  this : — The  possibility  of  pleasure  to  sensi- 
tively organized  beings  is  the  possibility  of  pain ;  and  if  the 
possibility  of  pain  were  destroyed  in  them,  there  would 
necessarily  be  destroyed  along  with  it  the  possibility  of 
pleasure.  Just  as  the  possibility  of  heat  involves  the 
possibility  of  cold ;  and  as  the  possibility  of  light  involves 
the  possibility  of  darkness ;  and  as  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing holiness  involves  the  possibility  of  committing  sin,  so 
the  possibility  of  pleasure  involves  the  possibility  of  pain ; 
and  no  other  alternative  lay  before  the  Divine  mind  than 
either  not  to  create  sensitive  beings  at  all,  or  to  create  them 
liable  to  physical  evil. 

Now,  it  certainly  was  and  is  incomparably  better  that 
sensitive  beings  should  be  created,  than  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  the  wide  universe  but  rocks  and  rivers,  seas  and 
mountains,  trees  and  flowers.  And  since,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  in  reference  to  sensitive  creatures — to  be?  or 
iMt  to  be  ?  it  was  answered  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  to 
be,  we  must  by  no  means  cynically  marvel  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessary  metaphysical  imperfection  of  all 
creatures,  possible  physical  evil  should  become  actual  in 
such  multitudes  of  cases.  Physical  good  still  immeasurably 
preponderates  over  physical  evil.  There  is  incomparably 
more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  universe.  To  men  in  par- 
ticular, if  only  they  would  be  just  and  true  to  themselves, 
it  is  an  eminently  good,  delightful,  and  noble  thing  to  live. 
The  cynicism  of  pessimism  is  as  slanderous  toward  man  as 
it  is  blasphemous  toward  God.  It  is  worth  while  for  man 
to  live,  physical  evils  notwithstanding. 

But  while  it  is  indisputable  that  there  are  many  physical 
evils,  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  necessary  meta- 
physical imperfection,  there  are  likewise  very  many  which 
are  the  result  of  wilful  and  wanton  moral  evil.  Who  could 
even  attempt  to  form  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  exquisite 
pleasures  which  have  been  f  oif  eited,  and  of  the  excruciating 
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pains  which  have  been  incurred,  by  men's  indulgence  in 
sensuality,  gluttony,  intemperance,  dishonesty,  ambition, 
pride,  vanity — in  one  word,  by  man's  selfishness  in  all  its 
developments.  The  catalogue,  if  formed,  would  be  legion. 
The  direst  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  of  which  sensibility 
is  susceptible,  are  the  products  of  sins.  All  history  is  little 
else  than  a  catalogue  of  these  ills.  What  multitudes  of 
battlefields  have,  by  sins,  been  soaked  with  human  gore. 
What  multitudes  of  cities  have  been  desolated.  What 
multitudes  of  families  have  been  ingulphed  in  woe  and  ruin. 
Millions  of  wives  have  been  widowed  and  impoverished. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  children  have  been  orphaned.  How 
many  hearts  have  been  broken !  How  many  noble  speci- 
mens of  humanity  have  been  turned  into  living  sepulchres, 
full  of  rottenness  and  loathsomeness!  The  man  is  either 
infatuated,  or  he  is  enfeebled  into  intellectual  incapability, 
who  would  soberly  attempt  to  deny  that  our  most  dreadful 
physical  evils  are  the  consequences  of  moral  evil. 

All  these  evils,  therefore,  are  penal  evils.  There  is  some- 
thing moral  in  them.  There  is  moral  retribution — moral 
retribution  that  turns  round  to  scourge  us  for  our  moral 
evil. 

And  as  there  is  something  moral  in  them,  so  there  is 
something  good  in  them.  There  is  something  morally  good. 
All  penal  evil,  indeed,  is  moral  good.  Punishment,  just 
because  it  is  punishment,  is  pain,  and  thus  physically  evil. 
But  at  the  same  time,  just  because  it  is  punishment,  and 
therefore  a  pain  that  has  been  deserved,  it  is  morally  good. 
All  those  physical  evils,  consequently,  which  are  the  results 
of  moral  evil,  are,  as  truly  as  all  those  which  are  the  results 
of  metaphysical  evil,  only  relatively  evil.  They  are  all, 
when  viewed  in  another  relation,  relatively  good.  It  is 
good  and  right,  and  wise  and  glorious,  and  benevolent  and 
humane,  that  sin,  whether  in  individuals,  or  companies,  or 
communities,  or  nations,  should  be  punished  as  with  whips 
of  scorpions. 

Having  now  considered  what  metaphysical  evil  is,  and 
what  physical  evil  is,  it  only  remains  that  we  consider  what 
moral  evil  is.  It  is  the  most  melancholy,  and  by  far  the 
most  lamentable  evil  of  all.  It  is  sin,  as  we  have  seen.  It 
is  realized,  not  in  our  being  or  nature,  as  an  imperfection, 
nor  in  our  sensibility,  as  a  pain  or  sufiering,  or  as  a  priva- 
tion of  possible  pleasure,  but  in  our  free  wUl  as  an  act  or 
choice. 
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Unlike  metaphysical  evil,  which  is  also  relatively  good, 
and  unlike  physical  evil,  which  is  only  relatively  evil  and 
therefore  relatively  good,  moral  evil  is  wholly  evil.  It  is 
evil  only,  evil  altogether.  There  is  no  "  soul  of  goodness  " 
in  its  heart  or  at  its  base.  It  is  unmitigated  evil.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  since  it  is  a  choice  that  is  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  choice  that  is  enjoined  in  that  divine 
law,  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and  which  exhibits  to 
us  what  we  are  always  able,  because  what  we  are  always 
bound,  to  choose.  Sin  is  transgression  of  the  great  law  of 
morals.  It  is  opposition  to  the  wish  and  will  of  that 
infinite  Jehovah,  who  is  the  infinitely  perfect  moral 
(Jovemor  of  the  universe. 

Such  is  the  third  kind  of  evil.  Now,  to  which  of  the 
three  kinds  of  evil  does  the  prophet  refer,  when  he  says — 
"Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it?" 

Can  it  be  that  he  refers  to  metaphysical  evil  t  No  one 
supposes  that  he  does,  although  it  is  true  that  there  is  much 
metaphysical  evil  in  every  city — much  necessary  imperfec- 
tion both  of  material  and  of  spiritual  being. 

Is  it  possible  that  he  may  be  referring  to  moral  evil! 
So  many  have  imagined.  And  often  has  the  text  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  "God  hath  foreordained  whalaoever 
comes  to  pass,"  and  really  moulds,  according  to  his  own 
will,  the  characters  as  well  as  the  destinies  of  all  men 
without  exception.  A  kindred  passage  in  Isaiah  is  often 
quoted  along  with  it  to  establish  uie  terrible  notion — 
"I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace  and 
Creole  evil:  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."  I  call  the 
notion  that  is  wrung  out  of  the  two  texts  terrible.  My 
language  seems  strong,  and  yet  it  is  miserably  feeble ;  for 
the  notion  referred  to  is  nothing  else  than  theological 
slander.  It  confounds  the  character  of  him  who  is  Light, 
with  the  character  of  him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
If  the  notion  were  true,  the  agency  of  Satan  would  be 
entirely  superseded  by  the  agency  of  God.  The  notion,  if 
anything  at  all  be  an  impossibility  to  God,  is  theological 
blasphemy,  and  such  blaspnemy  as  for  ever  eclipses  all  the 
other  blasphemies  that  have  been  wantonly  uttered  by 
unholy  men.  God  the  creator  and  doer  of  moral  evil! 
Away  for  ever  be  the  thought.  Rather  let  us  have  no 
theology  at  all,  than  have  a  theology  that  ascrilies  the 
device,  foreordination,  and  origination  of  sin  to  the  holy, 
holy,  holy  One.    All  heresies  are  summed  up  in  the 
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imagination.  Other  heresies  may  be  motes  and  atoms  of 
untruth.  This  is  untruth  in  illimitable  length  and  breadth. 
The  effort  to  saddle  on  the  character  of  God  the  imputation 
that  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  done,  is  an  effort  to  dissipate  into  non-existence  all  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  human 
race.  It  is,  moreover,  at  eternal  variance  with  all  those 
golden  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  "  God  is  love ; "  that 
"  He  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  "God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  He  is  "the  Lord  God  merciful  and 
gracious,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truthfulness,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  though  he  cannot  altogether 
clear  the  guilty." 

To  what  evUj  then,  is  it  that  the  prophet  refers  ?  If  it 
be  not  metaphysical,  and  if  it  be  not  moral,  it  must  be 
physical  evil ;  for  any  other  evil  is  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable. And  it  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  fact  that  there 
is,  in  every  city,  a  very  large  amount  of  physical  evil. 

But  physical  evil,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  two  kinds.  It 
is  the  product  of  two  factors.  It  flows  from  two  fountains. 
It  is  sometimes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  metaphysical  evil,  or  of  the  essential  imperfection  of 
created  natures.  And  it  is  sometimes,  on  the  other,  the 
penal  consequence  of  moral  evil  or  sin. 

To  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  physical  evil  does  the 
prophet  refer?  The  context  that  goes  before,  and  the 
context  that  comes  after  unite  together,  along  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
reference  is  to  physical  penal  evil.  The  very  clause  of 
the  verse  that  immediately  precedes  the  clause  we  are 
considering,  shows  that  the  prophet  is  referring  not  to 
the  slow  operation  of  metaphysical  imperfections,  but  to 
the  sudden  calamities  that  often  startle  a  people,  sinfully 
proud  and  secure,  and  which  are  the  natural  and  penal 
effect  of  sinful  negligence  and  self-indulgence.  "Shall  a 
trumpet" — shall  an  alarm  trumpet — "be  blown  in  the  city, 
and  the  people  not  be  startled  "  (so  as  to  be  running  hither 
and  thither,  inquiring  where  and  what  is  the  danger?) 
Shall  this  take  place?  No.  Never.  Well,  adds  the 
Prophet,  "is  not  the  Lord  blowing  an  alarm  trumpet 
in  your  ears  ?  Is  he  not  blowing  it  loud  and  long  in  his 
providences,  when  he  is  smiting  the  royal  winter-house 
with  the  summer-house;  and  when  he  is  smiting,  in 
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addition,  with  blasting  and  mildew  and  the  palmer  worm, 
your  gardens,  your  vineyards,  your  fig  trees,  your  olive 
trees  ?  Is  he  not  blowing  you  a  merciful  alarm  in  these 
and  the  other  penal  providences  with  which  he  is  visiting 
you  ? "  The  Prophet,  as  it  were,  continues — "  Be  not  deal 
to  his  trumpet  Be  not  indifferent  to  his  warning ;  for  it  is 
he  who,  by  the  penal  evils  which  have  come  upon  you  in 
your  security,  is  seeking,  in  a  way  of  holy  and  benign 
remonstrance,  to  awaken  and  arouse  you  to  your  danger 
and  your  duty."  It  is  thus  that  when  there  is  penal  evil 
inflicted  on  a  family,  on  a  community,  on  a  country,  or  on 
a  city,  whether  it  be  Jerusalem,  or  Olasgow,  or  London,  or 
Edinburgh,  or  New  York,  or  wheresoever  it  may  be,  the 
Lord  has  done  it,  and  done  it  most  likely  for  a  merciful, 
assuredly  for  a  righteous  and  most  holy,  purpose.  Not  only 
are  the  works  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  great  and 
marvellous ;  he  is  "  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy 
in  all  his  works."  "Just  and  true  are  thy  ways  thou 
King  of  Saints."  "  Thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that  inhabitest 
the  praises  of  eternity."  Nay,  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
"  The  Lord  is  good  unto  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works." 


PRAYER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WEATHER. 

Answers  to  prayer  are  more  matter  of  faith  than  of 
knowledge.  When  we  do  not  receive  from  God  what  we 
pray  for,  we  naturally  conclude  that  our  suit  at  the 
throne  of  grace  has  been  denied.  We  may  get  an 
equivalent  or  superior  blessing.  Still,  we  do  not  exactly 
look  on  its  bestowment  as  a  case  of  hearing  prayer. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  obtain  what  we  ask,  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  our  request.  But  are  we  warranted  in  drawing  an 
inference  of  this  kind  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  we  go 
too  far  when  we  do  so.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  prove 
that  the  desired  blessing  was  not  given  in  answer  to 
prayer.  But  is  the  evidence  that  it  was  so  given  per* 
fectly  satisfactory?  There  was  prayer,  and  what  was 
asked  was  granted.  These  are  facts.  But  the  point  is 
this — What  is  the  relation  between  them  ?  Can  we 
show  that  what  did  happen  would  not  have  occurred  if 
there  had  been  no  prayer?     So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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judge,  we  cannot;  and  it  is  well,  all  things  considered, 
that  this  is  beyond  our  power.  It  would  not  do  if,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  could  affirm  of  a  particular 
event  that  it  came  about  as  the  result  of  prayer.  That 
we  cannot  be  sure  when  prayer  is  answered  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  sink  into  a  prayerless  condition.  Is  prayer 
a  duty,  and  has  God  promised  to  hear  and  answer  us 
when  we  pray  ?  If  so,  it  is  fitting  and  obligatory 
that  we  should  comply  with  the  exhortation  to  "  pray 
without  ceasing."  The  116th  Psalm  begins  thus — "  I  love 
the  Lord  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  suppli- 
cations." Was  it  matter  of  faith  or  knowledge  with  the 
writer  that  Ood  had  heard  his  supplications  ?  It  may  have 
been  only  the  former.  At  all  events,  it  is  solely  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  subject  of  inspiration  that  keeps  us  from 
remarking  that  he  may,  after  all,  have  been  mistaken. 
Uninspired  suppliants  should  not  use  the  language  quoted, 
if  they  mean  by  it  that  they  know  for  certain  that  Ood 
has  again  and  again  heard  their  voice  and  their  supplica- 
tion.   Faith  is  one  thing ;  knowledge  is  another. 

It  may  be  said  that  Cornelius,  the  Centurion,  knew  for 
certain  that  both  his  alms  and  his  prayers  had  been 
accepted;  but  there  is  no  proper  analogy  between  his 
case  and  ours  as  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  praying. 
To  which  of  us  did  a  veritable  angel  ever  appear,  and  thus 
deliver  himself — "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God  ? " 

Take  an  illustration : — A  beloved  child  falls  suddenly  and 
dangerously  ill.  The  parents  are  religious,  and  resort  to 
prayer.  They  plead  with  God  to  spare  their  dear  afflicted 
one ;  and  with  prayer  they  combine  the  best  medical  skill 
available.  It  is  uncertain  for  a  time  what  the  issue  will 
be ;  but  by  and  bye  the  ailing  child  gets  the  turn,  and  is 
soon  restored  to  health  and  strength.  Querj^ — Was  its 
recovery  due  to  prayer  ?  The  parents  think  so ;  and 
they  are  welcome  to  think  so.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  they  should  ;  but  is  it  susceptible  of  demonstration 
that  it  was  raised  up  from  a  bed  of  pain  and  sickness  in 
answer  to  parental  entreaty?  It  is  not;,  and  for  this 
reason,  that,  in  the  course  of  every  year,  many  children 
take  ill  and  recover,  for  whom  prayer  was  not  presented 
by  their  parents  or  any  one  else.  Take  another  illustra- 
tion : — The  weather  is  unpropitious.  The  ceaseless,  pitiless 
lain  is  confessedly  ruining  the  crops.  Recourse  is  bad  to 
prayer  on  a  Urge,  a  national,  scale,  and  apparently  not 
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without  effect.  The  rain  gives  place  to  sunshine,  and 
harvest  prospects  steadily  improve.  Query — Have  we 
Ood  to  thank  for  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather? 
Undoubtedly.  But,  then,  have  we  our  prayer  to  thank  ? 
Suppose  that  we  answer,  Yes — can  we  lead  proof?  There 
is  no  doubt  more  or  less  evidence,  but  obviously  it  does  not 
reach  the  point  of  cei*tainty.  For  aught  we  know,  the 
weather  would  have  mended  at  the  time  that  it  did,  in 
the  utter  absence  of  prayer;  so  that  it  was  no  needless 
or  unimportant  distinction  that  I  drew  when  I  started 
this  paper  with  the  assertion  that  answers  to  prayer 
were  more  matter  of  faith  than  knowledge. 

There  are  many  now-a-days  who,  if  the  question  were 
proposed.  Can  we  affect  the  weather  by  our  prayers  ?  would 
reply  to  it  in  the  negative.  According  to  them,  the  weather 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  prayer ;  and  their  chief,  if  not 
their  only  reason  for  saying  so  is,  that  the  weather  is  the 
outcome  of  certain  meteorological  conditions,  or  that  it  is 
regulated  by  natural  law.  Their  idea  is  that  in  offering 
prayer  we  should  restrict  ourselves  to  what  they  term 
apiiniwd  blessings;  and  so  long  as  we  do  they  approve, 
and  are  ready  to  join  us  in  prayer ;  but  to  pray  for  a  change 
in  the  weather  when  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  which  we 
seldom  are,  they  regard  as  absurd  and  useless — as  useless  as 
it  would  be  for  a  man  who  has  had  to  submit  to  amputation 
of  the  arm  to  ask  God  to  make  another  arm  grow.  What 
they  advise  us  to  do  is  this,  to  accept  submissively  such 
weather  as  the  Almighty  sees  fit  to  send,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  has  made  his  own  arrangements,  say  they, 
with  regard  to  it,  and  he  knows  best  the  sort  of  weather  to 
give,  season  by  season,  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  due  to 
him  that  we  should  abstain  from  interference. 

With  those  who  express  themselves  in  this  way,  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  I  have  no  conscioua  sympathy.  I  say 
"  conscious  sympathy,"  because  I  fear  that  in  these  soeptictJ 
days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  or  unconscious  sympathy 
with  this  class.  Its  memliers  seem  to  me  to  occupy  danger- 
ous ground,  and  with  the  large  majority  of  them  the 
difficulty  will.be  to  remain  where  they  are.  Logic  or 
consistency  will  drive  them  further — so  far,  indeed,  that 
they  will  be  found  ultimately  contending  that  there  is  no 
room  whatever  for  prayer.  To  aver  that  the  weather  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  prayer  is  tantamount  to  averring 
tiiat  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Ood ;  but  can  their  position 
be  maintained  ?   Of  course  not    The  weather  itself  being 
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witness,  Ood  has  perfect  control  over  it.  If  it  were  not 
under  law  or  rule — if  it  were  the  sport  of  chance,  it  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  Regularly  as  the  summer 
months  come  round,  we  expect  summer  weather ;  and  we 
are  seldom  disappointed ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  of 
the  other  seasons.  We  have  not  direct  control  over  it ;  but 
we  have  a  considerable  measure  of  indirect  control.  As  Dr. 
Jellett  puts  it — "  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  dogma  of 
divine  interfei-ence,  the  dogma  of  human  interference  is 
undoubted."  The  "rain  doctor"  is  not  to  be  laughed  at 
Rain  usually  follows  the  atmospheric  disturbance  caused  by 
the  booming  of  cannon  in  connection  with  a  great  battle. 
The  tendency  of  drainage  and  tillage  is  to  render  the  climate 
of  a  country  milder.  Planting  with  trees  those  parts  of  a 
land  which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  tends  to  increase 
the  rainfall  throughout  the  year;  and  if  in  these  round- 
about ways  we  can  affect  the  weather,  how  much  more  must 
God  have  control  over  it  ?  The  object  of  prayer  is  to  "move 
the  hand  that  moves  the  universe";  and  if  Ood  reigns  over 
the  universe,  and  one  department  as  really  as  another,  why 
should  we  not  make  the  weather  a  subject  of  prayer  ?  To 
deny  that  God  can  change  it,  as  seemeth  to  him  good,  is 
virtually  to  denv  that  he  is  "the  Lord  God  Omnipotent." 
Again,  God's  relation  to  the  weather  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  relation  which  he  sustains  to  other  parts 
of  the  great  systems  of  nature  and  providence.  Thought 
has  its  laws  as  well  as  the  weather.  On  the  world  of  mind 
God  has  imprinted  laws  as  well  as  on  the  world  of  matter. 
There  are  physiological  laws  as  well  as  the  laws  of  light  and 
sound.    If,  then,  we  should  not  pray  relative  to  the  weather. 


anything  either  in  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  world,  for  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  weather  to  be  under  law.  All  objects 
everywhere  are  in  a  similar  condition.  To  particularize — 
Disease  of  body  is  an  effect ;  and  it  is  an  axiomatic  truth 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  Well,  should  we  pray 
relative  to  disease — for  our  own  recovery  from  it,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  our  friends  ?  If  not,  for  what  should  we  pray  ? 
What  is  there  that  has  not  been  placed  under  law  ?  Those 
who  argue  that  we  should  not  pray  with  respect  to  the 
weather  should,  to  be  consistent,  lay  down  the  proposition 
that  we  should  not  pray  with  respect  to  bodily  disease,  for 
"  the  laws  of  disease"  is  an  expression  that  passes  current  in 
all  countries,  and  among  all  civilized  peoples.  But  does  the 
Bible  discourage  prayer  in  a  time  of  sickness  ?   So  far  from 
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that  we  read  in  James  iii,  14 — Is  any  sick  ?  let  him  send 
for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Heze- 
kiah,  the  king,  did  not  conceive  of  Gbd  as  one  who  had,  to 
employ  a  homely  illustration,  in  setting  up  a  constitution  of 
things,  locked  the  door  on  himself,  and  thrown  away  the 
key.  When  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  influenced 
by  his  faith  in  the  absolute  freedom  and  power  of  God,  he 
prayed  the  Lord  God  to  have  mercy  on  him,  and  not  in 
vain.  He  wrestled  with  his  God,  and  prevailed.  He  had 
fifteen  years  added  to  his  life  in  consequence.  It  is  recorded 
of  Paul  that,  in  addition  to  laying  apostolic  hands  on  the 
father  of  Publius,  who  was  at  the  time  suflTering  from 
fever,  he  offered  prayer,  and  that  this  act  resulted  in  a  cure. 
Paul  did  not  reason  thus — "  Disease  must  run  its  course." 
He  took  no  such  view  of  it.  He  assumed  that  God  could 
heal  Publius'  father,  and,  that  if  he  saw  it  to  be  wise,  he 
would  cure  him;  and  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  as  he 
knelt  by  his  couch  was  designed  to  furnish  God  with  a 
reason  of  a  peculiarly  powerful  species  why  he  should  rid 
him  of  the  fever  by  which  he  had  been  prostrated. 

Now,  if  we  may  pray  for  the  removal  of  sickness,  surely 
we  may  pray  for  a  change  of  weather,  when  a  change  is 
desirable.  The  main  question  is  not.  How  can  God  change 
it  ?  but,  Can  he  change  it  ?  and  to  say  that  he  can't  is  just 
to  say  that  he  is  not  God. 

I  see  no  difference  between  praying  for  spiritual  blessings 
and  praying  for  material  blessings,  except  this — that  prayer 
for  an  increase  of  faith  or  love  must  always  be  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  whereas,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  we  should  possess  those  forms  of 
temporal  good  for  which  we  pray.  A  rainy  day  may  be 
better  for  us  than  a  sunshiny  one  ;  and  a  turn  of  sickness 
may  be  better  for  us  than  a  turn  of  health.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  alike  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  lift  up  our  desires 
unto  God  in  the  name  of  Christ 

How  any  one  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  has  made  it  his  study  day  and  night,  can  object  to  the 
weather  being  made  a  subject  of  prayer,  surpasses  my  compre- 
hension. In  the  prophet  Elijah  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  prayer  telling  upon  the  weather,  and  it  should  impress  us 
the  more  that  St.  James  certifies  us  that  he  was  a  man 
"subject  to  like  passions"  as  we  are  ourselves.  Through 
God,  or  by  means  of  earnest  prayer,  he  sealed  the  heavens 
so  effectually,  that  they  "  gave  no  rain  "  for  the  long  period 
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of  three  years  and  six  months;  and  the  seal  remained 
unbroken  until  prayer  was  again  brought  into  requisition. 
In  the  prophet  Samuel  we  have  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  prayer  telling  upon  the  weather.  The  passage 
I  refer  to  is  1  Sam.  xii,  16-18: — "Now,  therefore, 
stand  and  see  this  great  thing  which  the  Lord  will  do 
before  your  eyes.  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day  ?  I  will 
call  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain ;  that 
ye  may  perceive  and  see  that  your  wickedness  is  great, 
which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  a 
king.  So  Samuel  called  on  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  sent 
thunder  and  rain  that  day:  and  all  the  people  greatly 
feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel."  A  fine  moral  impression 
was  produced  by  this  miracle,  for  miracle  it  undoubtedly 
was.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  thunder  was  just  about  to 
make  itself  heard,  or  the  rain  to  fall,  the  extraordinary 
thing  was  that  this  should  have  been  known  to  Samuel 
alone ! 

I  have  one'  more  observation  to  make.  The  idea  that  all 
reference  to  the  weather  should  be  excluded  from  our  prayers, 
private  and  public,  is  inconsistent  with  the  exhortations  to 
prayer  with  which  we  meet  in  Scripture.  Take  as  speci- 
mens:— "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  "  Be  careful 
for  nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God."  The  beauty  of  these  exhortations  is  that  they  are 
unhampered  by  restrictions,  and  that  they  give  God's  people 
every  encouragement  to  pray  at  large.  In  present  circum- 
stances we  cannot  divide  prayers  into  those  which  have 
received  answers  and  those  which  have  not,  and  we  should 
not  make  the  attempt ;  but  that  need  not  hinder  us  from 
believing  with  Tennyson  that — "  More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

GEORGE  CRON. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER-SWITZERLAND- 
ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

"Can  you  preach  for  us  to-day  in  the  Scotch  Church  here?" 
enquired  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  one 
Sunday  morning,  as  we  breakfasted  together  in  the  Swan, 
at  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland.    "  We  have  arranged  for  summer 
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services  both  here  and  at  Interlaken  for  the  English 
visitors,  and  they  are  much  appreciated."  "With  all  iny 
heart;"  and  then  the  text,  The  fire  on  the  altar  shall  ever 
be  burning,  it  shall  never  go  out,"  came  up  to  our  mind, 
and  a  sermon  in  exposition  of  it  preached  but  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  far  North  of  Scotland.  But  instead  of  a  Scotch 
kirk,  which  was  indicated  on  a  board  as  we  went  towards  a 
large  building  on  the  side  of  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  town,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  a  number  of  dejected  looking  poor  people  conning  their 
missals  outside  the  rail,  while  a  fairish  congregation  were 
seated  within  them.  A  temporary  pulpit  bad  been  fitted 
up,  and  as  we  entered  it,  what  should  we  see  immediately 
behind,  and  within  a  curtained  space,  but  the  fire  literally 
burning  on  the  altar  of  service,  never  to  go  out !  Changing 
our  subject,  we  preached  from  Luke,  chap,  ix,  and  v.  35, 
to  a  most  attentive  audience,  including,  we  were  told,  three 
ministers  from  Scotland,  and  a  bishop  from  America.  Such 
was  our  fii-st  experience  in  Lucerne,  the  circumstance 
being  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  churches  there 
belong  to  the  municipality,  and  may  be  used  by  either 
Protestants  or  Catholics  on  special  occasions.  Church  and 
State  are  democratic  enough  here,  but  if  there  is  one  place 
more  than  another  in  which  the  vital  forces  of  Christianity 
are  awanting,  this  is  the  place ;  for  on  every  hand  you  have 
dry  bones,  without  ah  Ezekiel  to  preach  over  them  and  say, 
"Hear,  O  ye  dry  bones,  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Such 
services  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  provided  are 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  must  be  refreshing  to  the 
tourist. 

From  the  Swan  the  tourist  can  take  a  ticket  for  a  sail 
down  the  fine  lake,  and  then  up  the  Rigi  by  steam! 
This  mountain  is  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 
2,000  feet  higher  than  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  yet  the  summit  may  be  reached  in  an  hour 
by  a  cog  and  wheel  rail,  with  a  lively  little  engine  pushing 
up  a  short  train,  on  a  gradient  of  1  foot  in  4 !  Once  on  the 
top,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  view  is  grand;  but  as  this  is 
no  doubt  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  it. 

A  far  more  interesting  sight  was  to  be  seen  at  BILsIe, 
where  nearly  two  thousand  members,  delegates,  and  friends 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  were  in  conference  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  gathering  was  unique,  and  if 
your  readers  would  see  a  full  description  of  it,  with  not  a 
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few  of  its  adjuncts,  let  them  turn  to  a  file  of  the  TxTnes  for 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  they  will  find  it ;  for  that 
journal,  to  its  honour,  sent  a  special  representative*  to 
analyze  the  religious  thought  which  might  there  find 
expression,  and  combine  it  in  literary  paragraphs  for  the 
pages  of  that  journal.  We  can  only  give  a  few  reminis- 
cences of  a  somewhat  desultory  and  incidental  character. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  .us  in  connection  with  this 
conference  was  the  circular  of  invitation.  There  are  nine 
articles  of  belief  in  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  some  of  which  have  shut  out  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  but  we  were  informed  by  one  who 
knew  the  history  of  the  circular  well,  that  the  committee 
in  B4sle  would  not  call  the  conference  until  the  sacraments 
were  eliminated  and  the  doctrinal  beliefs  limited  to  the 
great  foundation  truths  which  all  evangelical  Christians 
believe.  As  this  is  a  vitally  important  matter,  we  trust  that 
the  formula  will  be  accepted  yet  by  the  Alliance  in  England 
as  sufiiciently  sound  and  comprehensive  for  a  basis  of 
Christian  union. 

The  president  of  the  conference  wan  a  layman,  M.  C. 
Saurin,  a  name  well  known  in  the  history  of  religious 
freedom  in  Switzerland,  and  so  plain  and  simple  in  his 
appearance,  that  we  at  first  wondered  that  such  an  un- 
demonstrative choice  should  have  been  made;  but  before 
he  had  got  well  into  his  inaugural  address,  we  could  see 
that  he  was  a  man  of  real  power.  And  many  such  men 
were  there,  our  own  favourite  being  Pastor  Qodet,  who  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  a  glorious  movement  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  intelligent  thought.  In  Neufchatel  we  heard 
that  twenty-six  ministers  had  separated  from  the  State-paid 
church,  with  a  large  following;  and  now  that  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Free  Church,  there  is  good  hope  of 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Evangelical  truth  in  Switzerland. 

"  Can  I  assist  you  ? "  said  an  intelligent  looking  young 
man  one  evening,  as  we  were  hesitating  which  way 
to  turn  to  get  to  the  museum  to  see,  among  other 
things,  Erasmus'  Greek  New  Testament.  As  he  spoke 
in  English  we  judged  him  to  be  an  Englishman;  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  Oerman  from  Hamburg,  who 
had  been  in  London,  known  something  of  our  work  there, 
and  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it.  This  friend  said  that 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  were  becoming  a  great 
power  in  Germany;  that  freedom  from  creeds  was  every- 
*  Dr.  Wiloon  himself  was  that  BepreBentatiye.— Ed.  E.  B. 
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where  asserting  itself,  and  that  the  great  truths  Christ 
himself  taught  and  exemplified  were  making  way.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  a  statement  made  to  us  by  the  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  who 
said  that  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  the  Bible  in 
Germany  as  at  the  present  hour.  Our  new  ^uide  knew 
well  the  dangers  of  rationalism,  but  contended  Uiat  "  Christ 
crucified,  Christ  our  righteousness,  and  Christ  our  all," 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  it  in  the  end. 

Having  done  the  Museum,  the  University,  and  the 
Cathedral,  we  went  to  a  "  Home  Mission "  Training  Insti- 
tution, which  was  unique.  Here,  about  fifty  young  men, 
all  artisans,  were  being  educated  up  to  a  point  that  would 
enable  them  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  the  cottage  or 
in  the  meeting  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  the  carpenter's  bench,  or  tne  black- 
smith's forge.  "  How  do  you  know  that  these  young  men 
are  Christians  ? "  we  enquired  at  the  matron,  who  had 
once  been  a  Gterman  governess  in  England.  "  By  hearing 
from  every  candidate  a  statement  of  his  own  experience, 
told  in  his  own  way,  and  then  we  consider  it."  "  Have  you 
any  formal  creed  which  they  must  accept  before  being 
admitted  ? "  "  Only  the  creed  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  speaks  for  itself.  We  all  believe  what  is  known 
as  evangelical  doctrines,  and  we  are  all  Protestants."  In 
the  library  we  found  the  Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  some  other  eminent  divines,  with  an  excellent  selection 
of  theological  works.  This  Institution  had  grown  from 
the  seed,  and  had  supplied  home  missionaries  to  all  parts 
of  the  continent. 

Mot  less  remarkable  was  the  Mission  House  for  the 
training  of  missionaries  for  the  foreign  field.  Here,  also, 
all  the  appointments  were  of  the  plainest  order,  and  the 
education  thoroughly  practical.  The  students  live  in  the 
house ;  are  trained  to  domestic  work  to  some  extent ;  and 
are  mostly  all  up  to  some  handicraft  which  may  be  useful 
in  the  mission  field.  There  is  evidently  a  gradation  among 
the  students,  and  in  the  rules  of  training ;  but,  even  in  its 
highest  forms,  the  education  is  practical,  as  well  as  classical 
and  devout. 

From  the  Mission  House,  the  old  bridge  across  the 
Khine  is  a  pleasant  walk.  But  what  crowd  is  that  we 
see  in  an  open  space  in  an  angle  near  the  Three  Kings' 
Hotel?  Hark!  they  are  singing  "Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,"  and  the  melody  is  floating  softly  over  the  blue 
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waters,  as  they  roll  quickly  along.  We  draw  near,  and 
find  it  an  open  air  meeting  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  also 
something  about  social  life.  A  young  German  is  now 
telling  the  anecdote  of  ''Herrings  for  nothing,"  and  it  is 
heartily  relished.  He  stops,  and  then  is  followed  by 
another,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  Cross  with  great 
simplicity  and  pathos.  Another  hymn — "I  lay  my  sins 
on  Jesus" — ^sung  with  the  heart,  and  with  the  under- 
standing also;  and  then  Christ  is  preached  with  intense 
earnestness  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  Then  the  Rev.  John 
Gritton,  of  London,  speaks  through  an  intei-preter ;  but 
night  is  coming  down,  and  the  meeting  begins  to  flag. 
Just  at  this  point  a  ''bobby"  appears,  as  the  police  are 
called  in  London,  and  demands  by  what  authority  that 
meeting  was  held.  The  gentleman  who  had  got  it  up 
pleaded  conventional  right,  but  that  was  not  accepted ;  so 
he  was  taken  to  the  Police  Office,  and  a  complaint  lodged. 
The  Police  Superintendent  was  a  prudent  man,  and  told 
the  gentleman  who  had  got  up  the  meeting  that  he  ought 
to  have  asked  permission  of  the  Burgomaster  before  holding 
it ;  but  he  did  nothing  further  in  the  case.  It  was  a  grand 
sight :  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  B&sle,  but 
not  likely  to  be  the  last. 

Our  next  move  was  to  another  meeting  in  the  largest 
hall  of  the  place,  called  to  hear  some  Gospel  addresses  in 
French  and  German.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  nearly  all 
present  were  working  men  and  women.  The  singing  was 
grand,  especially  of  Luther's  Hymn,  the  addresses  earnest 
and  practical,  and  the  attention  of  the  great  congregation 
was  sustained  to  the  last  Both  these  meetings  were  experi- 
ments, and  the  result  more  than  rewarded  the  faith  of  the 
few  friends  who  promoted  them.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all, 
the  conference  was  a  "  great  fact." 

It  would  not  do  to  leave  B&sle  without  a  reminiscence 
or  two  of  a  domestic  character.  How  to  provide  for  such 
a  gathering  must  have  been  a  problem  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  local  Committee.  But  they  solved  it.  Judging 
that  the  English  would  be  best  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  arrangements  had  been  made  at  all  the 
principal  hotels  for  their  accommodation,  at  charges 
ranging  from  six  francs  (lOd.)  to  eight  francs  a-day. 
This  included  breakfast,  dinner  (with  wines),  tea,  and 
supper,  with  attendance.  There  were  some  grmnblers, 
for  there  are  always  people  about  who  live  to  eat,  as 
well  as  people  who  eat  to  live;  but  the  grumblers  were 
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very  few  ;  and,  judging  bv  our  own  experience,  we  should 
-say  that  the  marvel  was,  how  the  hotels  could  do  it.  The 

freat  drawback  was  the  way  in  which  the  Sunday  was 
ept.  Speaking  to  our  landlord  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
we  asked, Are  you  to  have  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet  here  "  ? 
"  O  yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  they  are  nearly  all  good  English 
people  who  are  here  to-day."  And  he  was  right,  for  we  were 
quiet  enough  for  all  that  they  said  or  did;  but,  in  the 
public  room,  the  usual  customers  were  playing  billiards  and 
dominoes,  smoking  and  drinking  light  wines  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Still  there  was  no  drunkenness  in  Bd.sle,  and  the 
dress  and  habits  of  the  people  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Scotch — homely,  plain,  and  frugal.  They  are  also 
a  very  polite  people ;  even  the  working  men  will  not  pass 
each  other  without  touching  the  hat  or  bonnet ;  and  they 
are  very  obliging. 

But  at  last  we  are  off,  and,  having  seen  Strasburg,  Metz, 
and  other  places  now  under  Qermany,  we  felt  sad  to 
observe  how  depressed  many  of  the  people  seemed  to  be. 
The  conquest  and  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will 
be  no  gain  to  Germany  in  the  long  run,  or  we  are  greatly 
mistaken.  They  are  conquered,  but  they  won't  keep 
conquered;  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  military  despotism 
cannot  touch  the  heart.  In  view  of  all  we  have  seen 
and  experienced  in  Continental  Europe,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

"Consider  yourmind  pigeon-holed,  Jamie, and  when  you  get 
hold  of  a  good  thing,  or  when  a  new  idea  springs  up  in  your 
thoughts,  put  it  into  one  of  the  holes.  Keep  a  thing  seven 
years  and  you  will  get  use  for  it.  Odds  and  ends  are  useful, 
and  great  lessons  are  often  taught  by  little  things."  Such, 
in  effect,  was  the  advice  we  got  when  a  boy,  from  a  shrewd 
fisither,  and  we  have  acted  on  it  for  more  than  forty  years. 
We  have  kept  some  things  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  mind 
for  more  than  seven  years,  and  most  of  our  Reminiscences 
have  been  stored  up  there  until  the  importunity  of  the  good 
editor  of  the  Evangelical  Repository  brought  them  forth. 
They  are  nearly  all  used  now;  but  in  looking  over  a  volume 
of  odds  and  ends  which  have  been  jotted  down  there  as 
they  suggested  themselves,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  they 
may  be  used  as  a  postscript,  or  as  many  of  them  as  the 
editor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  wise  judgment  and  discretion. 
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may  choose  to  select.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
show  that  some  of  them,  used  as  analogies  in  sermons,  have 
been  largely  blessed,  and  we  are  half  inclined,  should  they 
appear  in  the  Repository,  to  make  a  selection  from  them  as 
mottoes  for  interesting  and  instructive  cases  of  conversion 
and  usefulness  in  the  course,  of  a  long  ministry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed.  Although  analogy  proves  nothing,  it 
may  yet,  by  the  likeness  of  things,  do  as  good  work  as 
demonstration;  for  we  know  of  no  instrument  in  mental 
service  more  fitted  to  lodge  truth  in  the  mind. 

The  Windows  of  the  Mind. — Perhaps  there  is  no  sub- 
ject more  difficult  to  illustrate  than  the  twofold  action  of 
Divine  influence  from  without,  and  Divine  truth  within  the 
mind,  as  they  act  and  react  on  each  other,  enlightening  the 
judgment  and  warming  the  heart:  but  it  may  be  illustrated. 
For  example,  on  going  into  my  study  one  cold,  frosty  morn- 
ing, I  observed  the  windows  darkened  while  the  sun  was 
rising.  The  fire  had  just  been  kindled,  and  as  the  air 
became  warmer,  the  frost  gradually  disappeared,  light  from 
the  sun  found  its  way  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  everything 
was  beautiful  in  its  place,  and  all  was  gratifying  to  the 
feelings.  So  with  grace  in  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  fuel, 
which,  when  kindled,  will  warm  up  the  heart  while  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arises  with  healing  in  his  beams.  The 
windows  of  the  mind  then  become  clear,  objective  truth 
becomes  practical,  and  the  union  of  the  two  agencies — 
knowledge  and  spiritual  influence — is  realized.  The  lesson 
here  taught  is  to  fill  the  mind  well  with  knowledge,  and 
then  keep  it  so  filled,  that  "  the  fire  on  the  altar  may  ever 
be  burning  and  never  go  out." 

Conscience  and  the  Government  Valve. — Sailing 
along  the  English  coast  one  day,  we  observed  another 
steamer  evidently  trying  to  pass  us.  The  chief  engineer 
came  on  deck  at  the  time  and,  casting  a  wistful  look  at  the 
stranger,  telegraphed  to  his  men  below.  Judging  that  he 
was  putting  on  more  steam,  we  asked  if  he  were  not  afraid 
of  blowing  us  all  into  the  air  ?  **  Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "  we 
can  only  work  up  to  a  given  point  of  pressure;  for  the 
government  valve  takes  care  of  you,  and  the  officer  in  the 
Queen's  service  keeps  the  key  at  home."  He  said  this 
officer  would  examine  the  valve  when  thev  got  to  the  end 
of  the  voyage  and  lock  it  down  again.  When  steam  got  to 
that  point,  he  added,  it  would  all  pass  away  and  be  lost.  So 
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may  it  be  said  of  Christian  zeal.  The  great  moral  Governor 
will  take  care  of  it  when  it  is  from  a  right  motive  and  an 
honest  conscience.  "It  is  good  to  be  always  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  thing." 

Conscience  and  the  Helm. — Looking  at  the  helmsman 
of  our  steamer  as  we  were  coursing  along  on  a  rather 
dangerous  coast,  we  observed  that  he  found  it  hard  work  to 
keep  the  ship  in  her  course.  "Your  ship  is  hard  on  the 
helm,"  we  remarked.  "Yes,  sir,  she  has  bad  lines  and 
is  very  stiff  to  steer."  By  this  he  meant  that  her  model 
was  such  that  the  helm  did  not  act  freely.  On  another 
occasion  we  found  our  ship  steering  so  easily  that  the  wave 
line  astern  looked  as  straight  as  a  needle,  and  as  fine  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife.  Remarking  this  to  the  man 
at  the  helm,  he  said,  "  Oh  yes,  a  child  may  steer  this  boat, 
she  has  such  fine  lines — ^she  is  round  and  sharp  and  has  a 
clean  heel."  Not  many  years  after  this,  we  saw  the  first  of 
these  steamers  in  a  northern  port  in  process  of  being  broken 
up  while  the  other  is  yet  in  service.  So  it  is  with  different 
orders  of  Christians.  Some  have  fine  lines  of  character, 
and,  when  drawn  aside  a  little  from  the  straight  course, 
conscience,  the  helm  of  the  mind,  soon  brings  them  back ; 
while  others  are  so  inconsistent  and  uncertain  that  it  seems 
a  difficult  thing  for  God  in  providence  to  keep  them  in  the 
way  to  heaven.  Of  such  men,  the  minds  of  their  friends, 
who  have  fine  lines  of  character,  are  relieved  when  they  are 
broken  up  and  laid  in  their  graves. 

The  Poplars  Round  the  Mill. — Conversing  one  day 
with  a  paper  manufacturer,  an  intelligent  Christian,  he 
said  that  when  he  leased  or  bought  his  first  miU  he  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  that  his  paper  came  out  of  the 
drying  room  often  mildewed.  He  did  everything  he  could 
think  of  as  being  likely  to  remedy  this  effect,  but  failed  to 
remove  it  until  it  struck  him  one  day  as  he  got  within  the 
enclosure  of  tall,  fine  looking  poplar  trees,  that  the  air 
outside  was  freer  and  purer  than  the  air  within  this  circle. 
It  struck  him  at  once  that  this  was  the  cause — the  want  of 
a  free  current  of  air  around  the  mill — of  the  mildew  on 
his  paper,  and  he  at  once  had  the  poplars  felled.  The  mil- 
dew disappeared.  He  had  a  number  of  trees  too  close  on 
his  dwelling  house  removed,  and  the  health  of  the  family 
became  more  robust.  He  felt  most  unwilling  to  cut  down 
those  fine  trees,  but  the  sacrifice  was  small  in  comparison 
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with  the  advantages  gained.  Now,  may  we  not  learn  from 
this  something  of  the  cause  of  the  mildew  which  often 
blurs  our  moral  and  spiritual  life  and  character,  as  well  as 
the  mildew  which  is  often  found  in  our  churches?  We 
surround  ourselves  with  beautiful,  it  may  be,  but  useless, 
nay,  hurtful  and  meretricious  ornaments,  when  good  free  air 
of  grace  would,  were  we  more  simple  in  taste  and  habit, 
get  into  our  souls  and  systems.  Let  us  cut  down  these 
poplars,  and  it  will  perhaps  soon  be  found  that  one  great 
hindrance  of  moral  and  spiritual  growth  has  been  removed. 

The  Spiritual  Photograph. — There  must  be  some 
knowledge  before  there  can  be  any  faith ;  and  yet  the  head 
may  be  informed  while  the  heart  remains  unimpressed. 
For  example,  here  is  a  photographic  artist  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  It  is  transparent  and  pure.  He  may  put  it  into  his 
camera,  but  it  will  take  on  no  impression.  He  makes  it 
sensitive  by  his  chemical  preparation,  and  then  it  takes  on 
the  image  as  produced  by  the  sun.  Just  so  with  the  human 
mind.  It  may  be  highlj^  cultivated  and  made  transparently 
pure  by  intellectual  training,  but  until  there  is  spiritual 
Knowledge  from  the  Bible  in  the  memory,  the  mind  will 
not  be  sensitive;  yet,  with  this  truth,  the  conscience  is 
rendered  sensitive ;  and,  looking  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  dying  Israelite  looked  on  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  the  image  of  Christ  is  impressed  on 
his  heart.  The  sun  brings  out  every  feature  of  the 
negative  on  the  positive  portrait  of  the  artist.  The 
Sun  of  Righteoasness  will  bring  out  every  feature  of 
Christ's  character  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  when  he 
lives  in  the  sunlight  of  his  example,  and  grows  up 
into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. ' 
When  a  boy,  my  father  one  day  put  a  bit  of  clean  paper 
into  my  hand  and  asked  if  I  could  read  anything  on 
it.  I  could  see  nothing.  He  then  held  it  before  the  fire 
and  my  name  appeared.  It  had  been  written  there  by 
invisible  chemical  ink.  In  like  manner,  if  religious  truth 
be  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  mind:  if  the  name  and 
character  of  Christ  are  there,  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influence  will  gradually  bring  it  out  that  it  may  appear  in 
life  and  character.  Let  us  learn  from  this  to  put  religious 
knowledge  early  into  the  memory,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  by  the  truth  in  changing  the  heart. 

Room  to  Grow. — ^Walking  one  day  with  a  young  farmer, 
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who  had  an  eye  to  the  beautiful,  we  called  his  attention  to 
a  magnificent  tree  in  an  open  field,  when  he  quietly  re- 
marked— "  Yes,  very  fine.  You  see  it  had  room  to  grow. 
One  of  another  character,  stately  but  gnarled,  had  been 
cut  down,  and  lay  by  the  roadside.  Looking  at  the  trunk 
we  observed  that  it  was  all  solid  from  the  heart,  but  at  one 
side,  where  there  was  a  hole,  full  of  rottenness.  On  examin- 
ing the  rootlets,  it  soon  appeared  that,  while  the  top  root 
had  gone  right  down  into  the  earth  and  sustained  the 
trunk  well,  the  rootlets  had  worked  their  way  out  into 
the  ground  on  three  sides  without  interruption,  while  at 
the  other  side  they  had  been  obstructed  by  a  boulder  of 
stone.  This  accounted  for  the  defect  in  the  twigs — ^they 
had  not  had  room  to  grow.  We  may  learn  from  this 
that  Christian  life  and  character  can  only  become  stately 
and  solid  when  the  mind,  like  the  top  root,  gets  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Christ,  and  when,  in  the  moral  atmosphere, 
there  is  room  to  grow. 

The  Palm  and  its  Food. — There  is  a  fine  palm  tree  in 
the  conservatory  of  Eew  Gardens,  London,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  experiment.  When  it  was 
planted  in  a  boxful  of  earth,  the  tree  and  the  box  were 
weighed,  and  the  weight  of  each  was  registered.  Every 
year  this  process  was  repeated,  until  seven  years'  growth 
was  completed.  It  was  then  found  that,  while  the  tree  had 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  weight,  the  earth  had  lost  but 
nttle,  or  required  but  small  additions  to  its  bulk.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree;"  and  it  will  be  found  that,  though  planted  in  the 
Bible,  the  truth  there  will  be  found,  after  its  first  quicken- 
ing process,  to  be  more  the  medium  through  which  growing 
influences  are  communicated,  than  the  food  on  which  the 
Christian  life  grows.  At  any  rate,  the  Bible  never  loses  its 
vital  forces  however  many  Christians  are  planted  in  it,  or 
derive  strength  from  it. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Ant. — ^We  once  observed  an  ant's 
hill  in  a  wood  near  Balmoral,  and  a  buzzing  colony 
of  ants  between  it  and  a  few  stones  which  had  been 
built  as  a  sort  of  fence.  Walking  up  and  over  the 
stones,  we  watched  them  closely,  and  found  that  there 
was  another  hill  on  the  other  side  of  this  little  dyke. 
The  builders  were  at  work,  the'  material  consisting  of 
the  needles,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  fir  tree;  in 
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other  words,  decayed  fibres  of  about  an  inch  long, 
which  had  fallen  from  the  spruce  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  being  readily  brought  to  their  hand.  But  some  of  it 
had  to  be  carried  up  the  wall  from  the  first  hill,  which  had 
been  disturbed ;  and,  on  examining  the  workers,  we  noticed 
one  little  fellow  pulling  a  needle  with  all  his  might,  and 
yet  unable  to  get  to  the  top  with  it.  In  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  strait,  and  just  when  near  the  top,  but  lacking 
strength  to  get  up,  another  ant  came  forward,  and  pushing 
from  the  back  end,  helped  his  brother  over  the  wall,  and 
then  left  him  to  carry  his  stick  to  the  builders.  We  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  Scripture  which  bids  us  go  to  the 
ant  and  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  industry;  but  we 
never  met  with  such  an  illustration  of  the  lesson  as  this 
incident  supplied. 

The  Sentinel  and  the  Citadel. — Lecturing  on  con- 
science to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  people,  we  took  occasion  to 
illustrate  some  of  its  functions  in  this  way.  Here  is  a 
sentinel  at  the  gate  of  a  citadel.  He  has  got  the  watch- 
word of  the  garrison,  and  none  can  go  in  or  out  without 
being  able  to  give  parole.  Now,  as  the  sentinel  to  the 
citadel,  so  is  conscience  to  the  heart.  Good  thoughts  are 
allowed  to  go  out;  they  can  give  parole.  And  good 
thoughts  may  also  go  in;  but  conscience  will  put  back 
evil  thoughts  when  they  rise,  and  keep  back  evil  sug- 
gestions from  without,  because  they  cannot  give  the 
watchword.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Spurgeon  interrupted  us 
for  a  moment,  and,  addressing  the  audience  from  the  chair, 
said : — "  I  like  that  sentinel.  He  is  a  glorious  fellow ;  but 
let  me  say  at  once,  lest  I  should  forget  to  do  so  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  that  the  lecturer  has  been  speaking  about  a 
Christianized  conscience,  and,  as  applying  to  such,  the  illus- 
tration holds  good ;  but,  until  the  conscience  is  under  grace, 
he  is  a  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  deserter,  and  will  betray  the 
garrison  any  day  for  a  pot  of  beer."  From  this  we  may 
learn  how  needful  it  is  to  discriminate  when  we  use  an 
illustration,  as  well  as  to  profit  by  the  explanation  which 
came  from  the  chair. 

The  Chrysalis. — Walking  in  a  garden  with  an  intelli- 
gent boy,  he  was  delighted  in  showing  us  some  experiments 
with  the  grub.  He  nad  gathered  a  few  of  the  caterpillar 
family,  fed  them  on  mulberry  leaves,  and  now  two  or  three 
were  leaving  the  chrysalis  stole.   He  lifted  the  glass  case 
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under  which  they  had  been  kept,  and  away  the  erubs  flew 
as  lovely  butterflies.  They  were  "new  creatures/  Just  so 
with  the  sinner  who  is  naturally  of  "  the  earth  earthy ; "  but 
when  by  faith  he  feeds  on  the  mulberry  leaf  of  the  Gospel, 
he  "dies  unto  sin,"  "lives  unto  righteousness,"  and  thus 
"  perfects  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Ood."  "  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature." 

Life  and  Growth. — In  that  egg  there  is  life.  Place  it 
with  others  also  having  the  germ  of  life,  under  the  hen, 
and  it  "  grows  unto  perfection. '  When  ready,  it  chips  the 
shell,  and  is  happy  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  others 
which  left  their  little  house  before  it.  With  true  affection, 
the  mother  hen  cares  for  her  brood,  and  they  love  her. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  new  and  distinct  creation  in  the 
soul.  It  grows  by  silent  force  and  spiritual  affinities,  and 
this  also  to  perfection.  Chipping  the  shell  at  death,  it 
enters  into  a  new  world  in  a  spiritual  body  and  is  at  home, 
being  adapted  for  its  fresh  state  of  life  in  heaven.  Nor  shall 
we  at  all  be  surprised  when  we  enter  that  new  state,  for 
there,  says  Paul,  "  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known," 
and  our  happiness  will  be  perfect ;  for  to  be  "  absent  from 
the  body  "  is  "  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

The  Eye  and  Light. — The  eye  of  the  body  is  dark  in 
itself,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  light.  A  ray  of  light  from 
the  sun  is  an  influence ;  but  as  it  falls  on  the  eye,  me  latter 
becomes  a  transparent  body,  and  is  an  effect.  The  eye  of 
the  mind  is  in  itself  also  dark,  but  is  constructed  by  the 
Divine  wisdom  so  as  to  receive  light  in  images  which 
convey  ideas,  and  rightly  held,  impress  the  heart  and  have 
their  highest  effects  in  holiness  of  life.  Christ  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  having  life  in  himself.  Christians  reflect 
that  light,  and  when  consistent,  become  living  epistles  to 
be  "  known  and  read  of  men."  Light  penetrates  darkness, 
and  the  foulest  dungeons,  but  is  never  sullied ;  so  Christ,  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  can  enter  the  lowest  strata  of  evil 
to  chase  it  away,  and  lose  none  of  his  own  purity. 

Thorns. — Sins  repented  of  and  turned  from  should  not 
be  forgotten.  As  the  farmer  tears  up  the  thorns,  he  uses 
some  of  them  as  fences  and  bums  others  for  ashes  to  his 
land.  So,  while  thankful  for  pardon,  let  us  not  forget  oar 
sins,  that  the  remembrance  of  them  may  help  to  guard  us 
from  evil,  and  look  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  guidance  in  the 
way  of  life. 
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Force  of  Love. — The  nearer  the  equator,  the  faster  the 
pendulum  moves ;  the  nearer  the  North  Pole,  the  slower  it 
goes.  So  the  nearer  we  are  to  Christ  the  higher  and  firmer 
the  pulse  of  affection ;  while  the  farther  we  are  from  him 
the  colder  we  become,  and  the  more,  sluggishly  our  affec- 
tions move. 

Duty  and  Emergency. — The  ordinary  rules  of  naviga- 
tion will  answer  in  fair  weather ;  but  in  a  storm,  and  when 
the  ship  is  among  breakers,  extraordinary  effort  must  be 
put  forth,  and  a  wise  discretion  will  be  found  to  be  more 
valuable  than  any  fixed  rule.  So  in  navigating  the  course 
of  life  we  need  grace  for  emergencies,  as  well  as  grace  for 
the  common  course. 

Moral  Electricity. — The  Leyden  jar  contains  the 
electricity,  and  the  wire  conducts  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  heart  of  the  Christian  is  the  storehouse  of  spiritual 
influence,  and  the  Word  of  God  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Spirit  conducts  it  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
unconvei-ted,  that  they  may  be  saved. 

The  Sure  Foundation. — A  builder  was  one  day  stand- 
ing beside  some  of  his  men  who  were  busy  taking  out  a 
foundation  for  the  main  walls  of  a  new  church.  Oteerving 
that  some  of  the  men  were  far  down  and  still  digging,  we 
remarked  to  the  builder,  "  why  go  so  deep  ? "  "  Because  we 
haven't  yet  got  to  the  solid,"  and  then  he  quaintly  added — 
"  Foun'  weel  an*  yell  theek  the  better," — a  sentence  in  Scotch 
which,  when  Englijiedy  means — ^get  a  sure  foundation  and 
you  will  put  on  the  roof  with  confidence  and  comfort.  So 
must  it  be  with  man  if  he  would  build  up  the  character  of 
a  Christian.  He  must  get  at  Christ,  the  sure  foundation, 
seeing  that  on  no  other  can  he  build  with  assurance  of  safety. 
When  Peter  answered  Christ's  question,  "  whom  say  ye  that 
I  am  ?"  by  declaring  him  to  be  "the  Christ  of  God,"  Jesus 
accepted  the  answer  as  revealed  by  the  Father,  and  then 
said,  "  on  this  rock — viz.,  the  Messiahship — will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Matter  and  Forck — We  observed  in  a  churchyard,  one 
day,  a  young  tree  growing  up  between  the  halves  of  a  grave- 
stone which  leant  against  it.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
the  seed  had  in  some  way  been  dropped  over  the  grave,  or 
previously  buried  in  the  earth;  but  growing  up  with  a  stout 
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stem  it  had  literally  lifted  up  the  stone  and  broken  it  to  get 
into  the  open.  Chemists  tell  us  that  they  know  of  a  power 
which,  in  the  size  of  a  nut,  would,  when  fired  by  the  electric 
wire,  if  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  pyramid  in  Egypt, 
shiver  it  to  pieces.  But  the  silent  force  of  the  seed  is  more 
remarkable  than  this,  and  illustrates  the  power  of  grace  as 
a  spiritual  force  on  the  heart,  which  cannot  be  resisted  if  it 
get  room  to  grow.  So  with  all  the  silent  forces  of  heaven 
which  penetrate  and  permeate  the  lump.  Grace  works 
its  way  through  the  moral  nature  "  purifying  the  heart  by 
faith." 

Spiritual  Force  and  Gravttation. — life  is  a  mystery, 
but  there  are  marks  by  which  it  may  be  known.  These  are 
Ats  power  of  resistance  and  appropriation.  The  dead  hand 
resists  nothing.  The  living  hana  is  fitted  for  defence  and 
conquest,  for  it  both  resists  and  grasps.  The  dead  fish 
goes  with  the  stream,  the  living  one  against  it.  The  bird 
rises  up  in  the  air  singing  its  sweet  melody,  but  falls  the 
moment  it  is  shot.  The  seed  com  is  quickened  by  heat, 
grows  downwards  and  upwards,  appropriating  food  for 
nourishment  from  the  gases  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  until 
it  dies  in  becoming  reproductive. 

So  is  it  with  spiritual  life  and  growth.  It  overcomes 
evil  with  good ;  appropriates  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  as 
the  "  hidden  manna,"  and  becomes  reproductive.  "  Resist 
the  devil  and  he  will  fiee  from  you,"  face  the  stream  and 
you  will  overcome  the  forces  that  would  draw  you  away 
from  God ;  but  if  this  life  becomes  feeble  or  faint,  it  may 
be  easily  resisted,  and  the  parable  of  the  sower  be  realized ; 
for  the  "  cares  of  this  world,"  and  the  deceitfulness  of  sin 
lead  to  the  growth  of  error,  and  the  word  is  choked. 
By  the  law  of  natural  depravity  we  are  drawn  away 
from  God ;  by  a  supernatural  force  only  can  we  be  saved. 

Our  Servants  in  the  World  of  Mind. — In  preaching 
the  Gospel,"  says  an  able  minister.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  "  words 
should  be  our  servants,  and  we  should  order  them  to 
expreas  our  thoughts."  Servants,  to  be  useful,  should  be 
simple-minded  and  perfectly  willing  to  obey.  They  must 
do  our  bidding  without  question,  and  prove  the  value  of 
their  service  by  their  work.  Just  so  with  words.  The 
simpler  they  are,  the  more  easily  they  will  convey  our 
thoughts  to  others;  and  though  more  passive  in  their 
obedience  than  any  servant  can  be  in  the  ordinary  duties 
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of  life,  if  they  convey  our  ideas  without  being  burdened 
with  double  meanings,  they  will  do  the  right  thing.  There 
are  nearly  ten  thousand  words  in  the  English  language,  not 
five  thousand  are  used,  and,  in  some  places  not  one  thousand 
are  spoken ;  while  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  England 
the  vocabulary  only  includes  five  hundred  words !  Now, 
if  we  are  to  speak  these  so  as  to  be  understood,  our  words 
must  indeed  be  simple ;  but,  in  other  circles,  they  may  be 
more  complex,  and  yet,  in  all  cases,  each  word  should  only 
be  the  servant  of  one  idea. 

Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Inquibeb. — One  day,  when  an 
anxious  inquirer  called  on  him  to  offer  herself  for  church 
fellowship,  he  asked  her  some  questions  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism  which  she  could  not  answer.  She  was  much 
disappointed,  being  under  strong  excitement  at  the  time. 
When  she  was  leaving,  it  occurred  to  the  Doctor  that  he 
had  not  asked  any  question  touching  the  state  of  her 
heart,  and  then  he  said — "Do  you  uiink  you  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? "  "  Love  him  ! "  replied  the  woman, 
and,  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  sne  looked  in  his 
&ce,  and  said  with  strong  earnest  feeling,  "  I  could  die  for 
him ! "  "  That  will  do,"  responded  this  great  and  good  man. 
"  You  shall  have  your  token,"  and  from  that  hour  he  had 
new  light  on  the  state  of  mind  which  qualifies  for  Christian 
communion.  And,  as  after  one  step  forward  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  make  another,  so  in  a  second  case  he  had  to 
deal  with,  the  ti'vst  and  the  love  were  followed  by  action. 
"  What  shall  I  <io  to  find  peace  ? "  was  the  Question  of 
that  anxious  inquirer.  "  Nothing,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  Is  that  all  the  comfort  you  can  give  to  an  anxious  soul  ? " 
"  That's  all — you  have  nothing  to  do :  it  was  all  done  by 
Chi'ist  on  Calvary  eighteen  hundred  vears  ago :  you  have 
only  to  take^'  replied  the  Doctor.  This  was  enough — she 
accepted  the  gift,  she  laid  hold  of  it,  and  thus  found  that 
tnutting,  loving,  and  takmg  are  closely  connected  with 
saving  faith. 

The  Steady  Tread. — Walking  into  town  one  day,  I 
observed  a  gentleman  before  me  going  quietly  without  effort, 
and  still  reaching  a-head,  while  I  with  a  quick  step  fell 
behind.  Observing  that  he  was  about  my  own  height,  I 
wondered  how  it  was  that  I  did  not  keep  pace  with  him ; 
but  on  looking  at  his  step  a  little  more  closely  I  found  that 
he  had  a  measured  tread,  while  mine  was  fitful ;  and  so 
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stretching  out  a  little  with  a  steady  walk,  I  not  only  over- 
took him.  but  passed  him,  and  reached  the  city  with  perfect 
ease.  The  lesson  I  have  learned  from  this  incident  has 
been  to  do  things  quietly  and  steadily,  and  this  has  been 
my  rule  for  many  years.  "  How  ia  it/'  said  a  bustling 
benevolent  lady  to  me  one  day,  "  that  you  get  through  so 
much  business,  and  yet  you  are  never  in  a  hurry  ?"  "  That's 
just  the  reason,"  I  replied ;  and  you  know  that  it  is  said  of 
many  people  that  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  and  always 
behind.  On  another  occasion  I  was  walking  along  the 
pavement  of  a  great  city  by  the  side  of  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  whose  steady  forward  step  I  could  easily 
match,  but  now  and  then  I  turned  aside  to  look  at  some 
attractive  book  or  print  in  a  shop  window.  Setting  out 
again,  even  though  I  quickened  my  pace,  I  had  pretty  hard 
walking  to  overtake  the  Friend,  and  when  we  both  got  to 
the  end  of  the  street  I  envied  his  quiet  and  calm  demeanour, 
while  my  pulse  was  above  its  normal  beat.  The  lesson  I 
learned  from  this  was,  to  go  straight  forward  and  keep  the 
mind  occupied  with  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  Had  Eve 
not  turned  aside,  she  might  not  have  been  attracted  by  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge ;  at  all  events  I  have  tried  to  learn  from 
this  incident  to  make  straight  paths  for  my  feet  "  lest  that 
which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way." 

J.  H.  WILSON. 


THE  DISCIPLE  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED. 

There  are  peculiar  attractions  in  the  life,  character,  and 
works  of  St.  John,  which  have  won  for  him  an  exalted 
and  enduring  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  pure  moral  beauty  of  the  beloved  Apostle, 
the  deep  spiritual  insight  displayed  in  his  writings,  the 
exalted  nature  of  the  themes  upon  which  he  discourses, 
combined  with  the  elevation,  purity,  and  simplicity  of 
his  style,  are  but  a  few  of  the  powerful  attractions  which 
have  excited  the  affectionate  admiration  of  each  succeeding 
generation  of  Christians.  St.  John  seems  to  have  adorned 
everything  that  he  undertook.  His  touch  imparted  grace 
and  beauty.  "It  is  written  by  the  hand  of  an  angel," 
said  a  profound  and  reverential  student  of  the  Gospel 
which  bears  the  Apostle's  name ;  and  truly  there  is  much 
of  the  heavenly  and  angelic  about  John  and  his  writings. 
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The  daily  life  of  Christ,  the  succession  of  events  v^rhich 
filled  up  the  luminous  sphere  of  his  existence  on  earth, 
occupy  most  of  the  records  furnished  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  It  is  otherwise  with  this  disciple.  The 
heavenly  atmosphere  pervades  the  whole  of  his  work. 
Earthly  scenes  are  transfigured  by  the  fire  which  glows 
in  his  heart.  Commencing  his  testimony  with  the  sublime 
declaration  of  the  eternal  pre-existence  and  divinity  of 
the  Word,  he  makes  that  the  key-note  which  is  heard 
throughout  the  cadences  of  his  heavenly  anthem,  ringing 
clearly  out  to  the  close  of  his  final  volume,  when,  weary 
with  the  weight  of  years  and  trial,  weary  for  the  sight 
of  that  radiant  face  which  once  he  loved  to  look  upon,  he 
exclaims,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus ! " 

John  drank  in  secret  from  the  pure  fount  of  eternal 
truth.  The  sweetness  of  his  music  was  but  the  echo  of 
an  immortal  strain.  His  glory  was  but  a  feeble  reflection 
of  that  eternal  love  which  moved  in  tremulous  and 
beautiful  waves  through  the  plains  and  valleys,  and 
shone  with  celestial  radiance  across  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Galilee.  The  holy  influence  which  John  exerts  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  "Jesus  was  so  much  to 
him,  and  there  was  so  much  of  Jesus  in  him."  No  doubt 
there  is  a  subtle  charm  in  the  mere  form  of  his  work,  but 
its  power  and  glory  come  from  the  Master. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  much  information  con- 
cerning the  private  lives  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Accordingly,  in  respect  to  the  career  of  St.  John,  before 
he  became  an  apostle,  little  is  said.  We  learn  something, 
however,  from  incidental  statements  in  the  Evangelistic 
story,  and  some  of  these  we  shall  briefly  notice.  As  we 
might  well  anticipate,  John  was  the  son  of  pious  parents. 
The  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  he  was  also  the  brother 
of  James.  We  know  from  the  record  that  Salome  became 
a  devoted  follower  of  Christ — "  ministering "  to  his  tem- 
poi;al  wants  of  her  "  substance."  Mark  tells  us  (not  John) 
that  she  was  faithful  to  the  end,  being  among  the  number 
of  those  heart-broken,  weeping  friends  who  saw  Jesus  die 
on  Calvary.  Zebedee  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  import- 
ance. His  worldly  circumstances  wei*e  such  that  he 
possessed  boats  and  nets,  and  had  his  "hired  servants." 
From  this  fact  we  conclude  that,  when  his  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  "left  all  and  followed"  Christ,  they 
made  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice,  and  gave  a  tangible 
proof  of  their  faith  and  affection.    John  was  called  to 
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the  apostleship  in  the  second  year  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
having  previously  been  a  disciple  of  the  forerunner,  John 
the  Baptist.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  apostles;  the 
"Benjamin/'  as  Da  Costa  happily  calls  him;  and  he 
survived  them  all.  History  testifies  that  the  Apostle 
pursued  his  labours  throughout  Asia  Minor,  residing  at 
Ephesus,  ''whence,  as  from  a  centre,  he  superintended  the 
churches  of  that  region."  It  is  related  that,  when  too 
old  for  the  work  of  preaching,  the  patriarchal  apostle  was 
carried  into  the  market  place  by  his  disciples,  in  order  that 
he  might  pronounce  once  more  in  their  hearing  his  own 
thrilling  words  of  love,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another." 
At  last,  after  spending  nearly  a  century  upon  the  earth 
in  the  service  of  his  Master,  he  was  gathered,  "  even  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season,"  to  spend  an 
eternity  of  bliss  in  the  society  of  him  he  loved  and 
served  so  well. 

In  all  ages,  the  Christian  Chmrch  has' lavished  a  wealth 
of  affection  upon  John,  and  has  given  him  several  titles  of 
distinction,  expressive  of  her  love.  Viewing  him  as  he  soars 
far  above  others  in  his  heavenly  flight,  entranced  in  the 
vision  of  the  glorified  around  the  throne,  she  has  appro- 
priately called  him  "the  eagle;"  because  of  his  pure  and 
lovely  charity,  she  has  called  him  "  the  Apostle  of  love ; " 
and,  as  he  finished  and  completed  the  Sacred  Record,  she 
has  called  him  "  the  Apostle  of  completion."  But  his 
noblest  name  is  that  by  which  he  is  now,  doubtless,  known 
in  heaven.  It  is  that  by  which  he  has  modestly  thought 
to  conceal  his  identity  when  he  wrote  down — not  **John 
whom  Jems  loved;''  not  ''John  who  loved  Jesus;"  but 
"  The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved!'  How  well  he  deserved 
that  exalted  name ! 

From  the  first  hour  when  John  the  Baptist  cried  to  him 
and  his  brother — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! "  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  he  followed  the  Lamb  with  earnest  and 
touching  fidelity.  Leaving  his  home  by  the  lake  G^n- 
nesareth,  he  began  a  new  life,  under  a  new  Master,  taking, 
for  his  motto  and  watchword,  the  inspiring  cry — ^**None 
but  Christ!"  Once  in  the  society  of  Jesus,  he  had  no  wish 
to  leave  it,  for  such  was  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
attraction  which  he  experienced,  that  he  became  alisorbed 
and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  him  who  is  "altogether 
lovely !"  He  treasures  up  his  words.  He  hangs, with  reverent 
love,  upon  his  accents.  He  ponders  over  his  miracles. 
He  reproduces,  with  marvellous  fidelity,  with  distinct  and 
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lively  accuracy,  the  acts,  the  words,  and  the  very  looks  of 
his  master.  As  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul 
of  David  with  such  powerful  cords  that  Jonathan  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul,  so  was  the  soul  of  John  knit  to 
that  of  his  Master.  Through  all  his  Gospel  he  remains 
reverently  in  the  background,  holding  up  the  Saviour  in 
the  glory  of  his  love;  so  that  we  see,  not  John,  but  Jesus 
— and  yet,  between  the  lines,  as  it  were,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  adoring  face  of  the  writer,  its  eyes  suffused 
with  tender  tears,  gazing  in  rapt  adoration,  and  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  Jesus — Jesus  only! 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  he  became 
the  personal  friend  of  Christ?  The  Saviour  loved  him 
from  the  first,  as  he  loved  all  the  apostles  and  disciples. 
But  the  apostles  did  not  love  Jesus  as  John  did.  It  seems 
probable  that  his  was  the  only  nature  among  them  capable 
of  such  devotion.  So  that,  when  Jesus  saw  his  own  intinite 
love  awakening  such  atiection  in  the  mind  of  John — when 
he  saw  him  hanging  on  his  lips  and  drinking  in  his  words 
with  such  couiplete  devotion — when  he  saw  that  John 
understood  him,  sympathised  with  him,  realized  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  his  life  and  mission — why,  then,  Jesus 
looked  upon  him  and  loved  him — loved  him  with  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  love  than  the  others.  He  became 
"  the  Disciple  whom  Jems  loved" 

There  are  three  scenes  which  illustrate  the  unique  and 
beautiful  nature  of  this  love  with  great  clearness. 

Look  in  upon  the  twelve  as  they  surround  Christ  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  their  last  meeting — the 
betrayer  is  there — and  there  is  much  to  be  said  and  done 
before  they  part.  Now,  when  we  are  about  to  leave  our 
friends  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  they  have  all  gathered  * 
together  for  the  last  interview,  perhaps  for  long  years,  we 
instinctively  draw  near  to  the  one  whom  we  know  is  most 
in  s^'mpathy  with  us.  That  one  gets  the  last  word, 
the  last  pressure  of  the  hand.  So  in  the  Paschal  Supper, 
at  that  solemn  moment,  when  about  to  institute  the 
ordinance  commemorative  of  his  dying  love  throughout 
the  ages  of  earth — when  giving  his  parting  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation  to  the  weeping  disciples — 
there  was  one  that  clung  to  him  with  passionate 
devotion,  whose  love  "sought  and  obtained  for  a  time  a 
hallo  wed,  sweet,  and  holy  resting  place."  Nearest  to  Christ, 
lying  on  his  bosom,  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
Follow  them  from  that  scene  to  the  garden,  and  still  John 
No.  8.  X  VoL  Z 
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is  there.  Follow  them  to  the  High  Priest's  Council  Cham- 
ber— ^you  will  find  him  there  too.  Although  known  to  the 
High  Priest,  he  is  determined  to  keep  his  Master  in  sight. 
Go  forward  to  the  prsetorium  of  the  Roman  Governor,  an  J 
there,  faithful  and  true,  in  spite  of  guards  and  enemies,  is 
"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

And  now,  having  followed  the  Master  so  long  and  faith- 
fully, he  is  not  going  to  turn  his  back  upon  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  death.  He  has  shared  his  society  in  times  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow,  and  still,  whatever  happens,  he  will  ftee 
the  end.  He  cannot  bear  to  part  with  him,  and  so,  when 
the  morning  bout's  came,  and  they  brought  him  to  the 
place  called  Calvary,"  there,  true  to  the  last,  is  the  "  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."  Even  then,  when  bearing  our  iniqui- 
ties, and  sinking  in  death,  the  Saviour  recognizes  him 
standing  by  the  Crass.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  John  was 
the  last  person  to  whom  he  spoke.  "  Behold  thy  Son,"  said 
he  to  Mary,  "  Behold  thy  Mother,"  he  said  to  John. 

At  the  close  of  that  Gospel  there  is  one  sentence  which  is 
wonderfully  suggestive.  In  the  last  chapter  there  is  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  They  had  been  fishing  all  night,  and  in  the  grey 
morning  hours  they  saw  through  the  mists  a  shadowy 
figure  standing  on  the  shore.  They  hat!  often  seen  him  who 
was  now,  as  they  thought,  far  away,  thus  waiting  for  their 
approach.  One  of  the  fishermen,  however,  has  keener  eyes 
than  the  rest,  or  else  he  is  more  familiar  with  that  form 
than  the  rest,  for  it  is  "  the  disciple  that  Jesus  loved  "  that 
whispers  to  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord;  and  then  follow  the 
other  events,  the  dinner,  the  recognition,  the  interview  with 
Peter.  Our  Lord  tells  Peter  V»y  what  death  he  should 
glorify  God,  and  then  adds,  significantly,  follow  vie.  "  They 
had  gone  apart  a  little  from  the  others,  and  "  Peter  turning 
about  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesns  loved  following."  Ah  ! 
foUotuing  Jems  !  And  this  is  the  last  glimpse  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  that  we  have  of  John.  He  who  was  with  Christ 
in  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Garden,  in  the  Judgment 
Hall,  and  at  the  Cnjss  itself,  was  to  the  very  last  absorl)ed 
in  the  Master,  following  him  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 
Such  devotion  as  that  which  burned  with  a  pure  immortal 
fire  in  the  heart  of  John,  may  perhaps  be  rare  among  the 
followers  of  Christ.  It  may,  however,  be  always  kindled  at 
the  same  altar  as  that  at  which  the  apostle  worshipped. 
The  sul)stance  of  John's  teaching  is  simply  this,  "  We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us."     Nothing  can  be  more 
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sublime  than  this  spiritual  beam  from  the  gloiy  that 
excelleth.    Let  our  prayer  be — 

"  Thy  h«»art  is  opened  wide, 

Its  offered  love  most  free, 
Tliat  heart  to  heart  I  may  abide, 

And  hide  myself  in  thee  : 
Ah  !  how  thy  love  doth  bum, 

Till  I  that  love  return, 
I  would  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me, 

Oh,  Jesus,  most  desired." 

THOMAS  W.  BOWMAN. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  CALVINISM. 

There  are  very  many  distinct  types  of  theological  thought 
in  the  religious  world,  and  these  all  have  the  names  of  some 
great  men  attached  to  them.  Going  away  back  to  the 
fourth  century,  we  have  a  system  of  theology  presented  to 
our  view  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  Augustinism  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  church  ever  since;  sometimes 
more  unobtrusive  than  at  others,  but  still  it  has  swayed  the 
beliefs  of  men.  About  the  same  time  Pelagianism  had  a 
hold  on  not  a  few,  and  it,  too,  was  developed  into  a  system 
of  doctrines  by  the  strong  mind  of  Pelagius.  Though 
Luther  was  more  a  practical  than  a  scientific  theologian, 
still,  Lutheranism  has  had  its  day,  and  it  at  present  exists 
in  the  German  National  Church,  and  is  embodied  in  her 
creeds.  But  among  all  the  systems  which  have  existed, 
there  is  not  one  which  can  compare  with  Calvinism  for 
logical  consistency  and  intellectual  vigour.  This  system,  if 
the  word  be  not  a  misnomer,  is  found  in  the  system  of 
theological  thouo^ht  which  was  formulated  by  the  mind  of 
John  Calvin,  and  euibo'lied  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  That  singularly  able  and  energetic  man  was  a 
thinker  of  no  ordinary  gr&sp.  He  occupied  his  thoughts, 
when  yet  3'oung,  with  God — his  nature,  relations — and  man. 
Those  musings  took  sha])e,  and  were  by  and  bye  moulded 
into  a  logically  built  system,  which  has  elicited  the  admir- 
ation, if  not  the  faith  and  love  of  most  Christian  philoso- 
phers since  his  day.  This  opus  magnum  was  produced 
when  the  author  was  only  twenty-eight  yeare  of  age,  and 
its  contents  were  largely  determined  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.   Recently,  a  divine  said  that  he 
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was  H  Calvinist  in  the  sense  that  he  received  as  true  what 
he  thought  Calvin  would  have  believed  if  he  had  lived  in 
this  century.  The  remark  contained  wisdom  in  so  far  as  it 
recognized  that  the  environments  of  the  Genevan  Reformer 
had  an  influence  on  the  shape  and  substance  of  his  theolo- 
gisings.  Milton  did  n6t  get  his  afflatus  from  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Commonwealth  period ;  but  his  Paradise  Lost  is,  never- 
theless, shaped  by  the  times  of  conflict  in  which  the  bard 
lived.  So  Calvin  did  not  get  his  spirit  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  severe  life ;  but  those  did  tell  on  the  views 
he  entertained,  both  of  Ood  and  man. 

The  giant  German  Reformer,  Luther,  preceded  Calvin 
twenty-six  years.  The  wave  of  the  Reformation  had  passed 
over  Germany,  and  Protestantism  had  become  an  established 
fact  when  he  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  glorious 
work  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Such  a 
man  &s  Calvin  was  greatly  needed  when  he  appeared  to  play 
his  truly  eventful  part.  The  war  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  earned  on  with  vigour  and 
success;  but  the  constitution  of  the  new  church  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demolition  of  the  old.  The  reformed 
churches  had  to  struggle  for  existence  in  certain  places, 
without  unity  or  proper  organization,  and  in  many  cases 
were  the  prey  to  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  anarchy.  All 
this  the  eagle  eye  of  Calvin  saw,  and  it  roused  his  powers 
to  the  work  of  construction.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the 
issuing  of  his  great  book,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
doctrines,  polity,  and  discipline  of  the  reformed  i*e1igion. 
This  work,  as  we  have  said,  contains  the  Calvinism  of 
Calvin,  and  is  the  fountain  from  which  have  come  those 
creeds  and  confessions  which  go  by  his  name.  It  has  occu- 
pied an  influential  position  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
all  countries  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is 
studied  in  the  theological  halls  and  the  schools  of  the 

Erophets,  even  until  this  day.  The  ideas  of  The  InstiivUtB 
ave  been  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  modern  world.  They  ruled  with  undivided  sway  in 
Geneva — the  centre  of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  noble 
and  the  good  hailed  them  in  France,  and  delighted  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  their  author.  In  Holland,  Calvinism  was  the 
overshadowing  power  which  ruled  the  churches,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Christian  people.  Though  England 
has  ever  been  the  dwelling;  place  of  a  half-fledged  popery, 
still,  the  teachings  of  Calvin  were  received  as  true  by  a 
eonsiderable  section  of  the  community.    Through  John 
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Knox  the  theology  of  Geneva  became  the  established  form 
of  religion  in  Scotland,  where  it  took  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
national  heart  more  firmly  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
where  it  tilled  the  souls  of  the  rugged  men  of  the  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood"  with  solemn  and  stem  thoughts 
of  God  and  of  duty.  It  was  taken  to  the  western  continent 
in  the  Mayjlower,  which  bore  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  across 
the  Atlantic,  that  they  might  find  in  the  forests  of  America 
what  they  could  not  find  at  home — freedom  to  worship 
Qod."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  this  sys- 
tem has  been  intensive  and  extensive,  powerful  and  far 
reaching.  The  best  and  noblest  inhabitants  of  the  world 
have  received  it  as  their  creed  for  centuries,  and  its  doc- 
trines have  been  taught  and  accepted  as  the  true  explan- 
ation of  the  nature  and  relations  of  God,  the  moral  universe 
and  man,  for  many  long  years.  Agreement  with  what  they 
asserted  was  orthodoxy,  and  disagreement  with  their  dicta 
was  heresy — a  departure  from  the  truth,  and  worthy  only 
of  severe  censure,  and  finally  of  expulsion  from  Christian 
fellowship. 

But,  within  these  last  fifty  years,  all  this  has  been 
changed,  and  the  end  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  That 
which  was  once  strong  as  an  influence  has  become  weak. 
The  rock  has  pulverized,  and  seems  no  longer  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  hopes  for  time  and  eternity  can  be  built. 
What  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  its 
Godward  relations,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  strong 
character,  has  now  no  adaptation  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  human  spirit.  The  gold,  or  what  looked  like  gold, 
has  lost  its  lustre  and  its  glory.  Decay  has  set  in — ^is 
advancing — working  its  way  with  destructive  energy. 
Calvinism  is  not  the  strong  fortress  it  once  was,  when 
its  battlements  defied  the  enemy,  and  against  which  he 
would  be  led  in  vain.  But  its  towers  are  dilapidated ;  its 
trenches  filled  up ;  many  of  its  guns  are  rusty  or  spiked ; 
and  its  gates  are  battered  down.  *'  Every  one,"  said  John 
Anthony  Froude,  when  addressing  the  students  of  St. 
Andrew's  University,  "every  one  here  present  must  have 
become  familiar,  in  late  yeai^,  with  the  change  of  tone 
throughout  Europe  and  America  on  the  subject  of  Cal- 
vinism. After  being  accepted,"  he  continues,  ''for  two 
centuries,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  as  the  final  account 
of  the  relation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded,  by  liberal  thinkers,  as  a  system  of  belief  in- 
credible in  itself,  dishonouring  to  its  object,  and  as  intoler- 
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able  as  it  has  been  itself  intolerant."  The  reaction  of  which 
Froude  speaks  is  at  once  serious  and  suggestive.  In  (Geneva, 
where  Calvin  lived,  preached,  and  reigned  as  king,  a  cold 
rationalism,  and  a  barren  Socinianism,  hold  sway.  In 
Holland  and  America,  Calvinism  has  given  place  to  a 
modified  system  of  belief,  which  has  done  away  with  some 
of  the  harsh  features  of  the  original,  and  which  is  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Unitarianism,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Channing,  was  the  result  of  a  rebound  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  Institutes  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  system  was 
once  held  in  all  its  narrowness  and  intolerance,  there  has 
been  reaction  also,  not  only  by  the  Methodists,  but  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  turned  to 
Socinian  doctrine.  And  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  held 
its  ground  so  tenaciously  and  so  long,  it  has  also  decayed. 
It  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  a  more  liberal  theology; 
and  there  are  few  who  will  now  avow  their  faith  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  old  creed,  and  fewer  still  who 
will  seek  to  defend  them.  In  all  churches,  the  chief  men 
are  not  known  as  Calvinists.  The  most  popular  preachers 
dwell  no  longer  on  the  covenants;  the  doctrines  of  universal 
foreordination  ;  unconditional  election  ;  limited  atonement ; 
and  special,  irresistible  grace.  These  can  be  denied,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  the  denier,  other  than  that  he  is  a  man  up 
to  the  age.  The  state  of  thought  in  the  land  of  Knox  has 
become  such,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
secure  a  conviction  for  heresy  in  the  case  of  any  one  denying 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  principal  ministers  in  the  three  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  country  are  not  only  not  Calvinists, 
in  the  only  true  use  of  that  word,  but  that  they  ignore  its 
main  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  do  nothing  to  advance  them. 
As  it  is,  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  faith  is  as 
rapid  as  the  years ;  and  soon,  even  in  Scotland,  a  genuine 
Calvinist,  and  real  Calvinism,  will  be  unknown.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  the  Tudors  once  more : — "The 
power  of  Calvinism  has  waned.  The  discipline  which  it 
once  aspired  to  maintain  has  fallen  slack;  desire  for  ease 
and  self-indulgence  drag  for  ever,  in  quiet  times,  at  the 
heels  of  noblest  aspirations ;  while  the  shadow  struggles  to 
remain,  and  preserve  its  outline,  when  the  substance  ia 
passing  away.  The  argumentative  and  logical  side 
of  Cal  vin's  mind  has  ci-eated  once  more  a  fatal  oppor- 
tunity for  a  separation  between  opinion  and  morality. 
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We  have  learnt,  we  say,  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds ; 
to  take  political  economy  for  the  rule  of  our  conduct; 
and  to  relegate  religion  into  the  profession  of  orthodox 
doctiines." 

Thus,  it  is  admitted  that  the  old  forms  of  this  faith  are 
dying  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  The  decadence  of  Calvinism 
is  proceeding,  and  the  end  of  the  system  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  foundation  stones  have  been  removed  ;  the  chief 
pillars  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  whole  superstructure 
will  fall  into  ruins.  This  must  be  acknowledged  by  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  its  reasons  should  be  inquired  into  with 
all  honesty  and  earnestness.  For  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  passing  away  of  this  once  strong  system  of 
theological  thought  which,  if  understood,  might  enter  as 
forces  into  the  woik  of  the  construction  of  a  more  reason- 
able and  scriptural  faith. 

1.  The  first  reason,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  decay  of 
Calvinism  is  found  in  its  erroneous  Theology.  By  theology 
I  mean  its  doctrine  concerning  God.  In  one  aspect,  it  is 
granted,  it  presents  God  to  the  human  mind  as  one  who 
is  worthy  of  reverence,  fear,  and  partial  adoration;  .but 
in  another,  and  in  truth  its  chief  ditf'erentiating  aspect,  it 
sets  Jehovah  before  the  soul  as  a  being  who  cannot  be 
loved,  obeyed,  or  M^orshipped,  except  through  slavish  fear. 
The  God  of  Calvinism  is  not  a  free  personal  being,  with 
his  moral  attributes  as  his  glory,  but  a  stern  Almighty  will 
or  force,  beneath  whose  energy  all  things  and  beings  in  the 
univei-se  must  fall.  Before  the  material  creation  was 
launched  into  existence,  the  supporters  of  this  system 
contend,  before  there  was  a  cherub  in  heaven,  or  a 
seraph  before  the  throne,  God,  out  of  his  m^e  good 
pleamre,  which  was  regulated  by  no  rule  of  right,  deter- 
mined and  ordained,  in  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional 
manner,  all  things  which  would  come  to  pass.  What  he 
determined  in  this  absolute  way  in  eternity,  he  determined 
also  in  like  manner  to  bring  to  pass  in  time  by  means  of 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  This  decree  included 
the  creation  of  the  material  cosmos,  and  all  that  it  contains ; 
and  it  also  included  such  things  as  the  creation  and  fall  of 
Satan,  the  existence  of  all  moral  evil — sin,  the  deflection 
from  the  right  path  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  and  all 
the  occurrences  which  would  ever  take  place  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.  The  history  of  the  moral  universe  is  but 
the  evolution  of  the  plan  and  omnipotent  will  of  the  Great 
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I  Am ;  and  this  again  is  but  the  embodiment  of  mert  good 
pleastire.  To  assert  that  Ood  rewards  or  punishes  men 
oecavLse  they  act  in  a  certain  way  morally,  is,  it  is  said,  to 
dethrone  the  Absolute  Sovereign,  to  condition  his  action 
on  the  action  of  his  creature,  which  would  break  his 
sceptre  and  tarnish  his  glory.  He  is  aKsolute,  and  all  his 
actKms  are  absolute  and  unconditional,  the  result  of  a  will 
which  is  regulated  by  mere  good  pleasure. 

Thus,  God  is  represented  by  Calvinism  as  a  great  absolute 
power,  whose  heart  has  no  feelings  for  others  than  himself, 
and  whose  glory  is  that  he  has  no  respect  to  any  rule  of 
right  in  his  own  person,  but  acts  from  mere  unconditioned 
feelings.  Hence,  there  is  so  much  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Sovereignty  in  the  S3'stem.  Hence,  too,  that  some 
preachers  are  so  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  those  who 
teach  that  God  in  his  action  pays  respect  to  the  actions 
of  the  creatures  he  has  made  in  his  own  image.  Such 
conceptions  of  God  could  not  long  satisfy  the  human 
soul.  As  the  humanity  within  it  would  be  awakened  or 
developed  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Word,  it  would  demand  some- 
thing more  than  this  terrible  idea  of  the  Supreme  One. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  in  its  holiest  and  best  condition, 
longs  for  a  living  God  who  is  more  than  a  power,  or  a 
tendency  to  righteousness" — one  who  is  full  of  light,  com- 
passion, and  tender  mercy.  Even  the  worst  of  Adam's  race, 
m  the  solemn  houra  of  existence,  cry  out  for  such  a  pure 
and  good  being— one  who  loves  and  can  be  loved,  one 
who  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  demands  of  his  creatures 
just  conduct  and  a  reasonable  service.  The  moi-e  the  Bible 
is  studied,  and  the  more  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  when 
he  speaks  of  "  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  are  thought 
over,  the  more  will  those  who  do  so  shrink  from  the 
Calvinistic  conception  of  God,  and  embrace  that  of  the 
beloved  apostle,  which  he  gives  us  in  the  words, "  God  is 
love,"  *'God  is  light,  and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness 
at  all." 

2.  The  decay  of  the  Calvinistic  system  may  also  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  a  false  Philosophy. 
All  theological  systems  have  underlying  them  a  philosophy, 
as  the  primar}'  rocks  underlie  the  rest  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth.     If  the  philosophy  be  sound  and  true  in  its 

Erinciples,  it  will  give  strength  to  the  whole  syHtem; 
ut  if  it  be  false  or  radically  imperfect,  the  theology 
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cannot  possibly  be  sound.  This  might  be  illnstrated  at 
length ;  but  our  purpose  will  be  served  by  keeping  to  the 
creed  of  John  Calvin.  Wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  true,  that  strange  parties  meet  and  agree  in 
the  philosophical  system  of  the  uenevan  Reformer.  It  is 
only  out  of  respect  for  the  truth  that  we  say  that  Spinoza 
the  Pantheist,  Owen  the  Socialist,  Mill  the  Utilitarian, 
Comte  the  Positivist,  Spencer  the  Agnostic,  and  Bradlaugh 
the  Atheist,  advocate  the  same  philosophical  principles 
regarding  the  nature  of  cause  and  the  will  of  man,  as 
did  Calvin,  Edwards,  and  the  eloquent  and  evangelical 
Chalmers.  They  all  held  or  hold  that  man  is  not  free 
to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  —  that  he  is 
determined  in  his  action  by  the  strongest  motive,  and 
that  all  the  freedom  he  possesses  is  that  which  he  shares 
with  the  stars  as  they  move  in  their  courses,  the  wind 
in  its  movements,  and  the  tides  in  their  ebbings  and  flow- 
ings.  Man,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  a  straw  in  the 
current  which  bears  him  along — a  feather  in  the  wind, 
and  is  determined  in  all  that  he  thinks,  feels,  and  does  by 
a  power  beyond  himself,  and  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
There  being  no  causal  power  in  man,  other  than  antecedent 
and  consequent,  no  knowledge  of  an  efficient  cause  is 
possible.  Antecedents  and  consequents  come  within  the 
observation  of  sense,  but  this  is  all. 

Now,  this  philosophy,  which  is  essential  to  the  Calvinistic 
system,  will  not  satisfy  the  thoughtful  Christian  minds  of 
the  present  day.  They  find  that  if  it  were  to  be  received 
as  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  Great  First  Cause  from  whom  all  things  come.  When 
we  open  the  pages  of  our  ablest  theistic  writers,  such  as 
Thomson,  Gillespie,  Tulloch,  Flint,  and  Joseph  Cook,  we  at 
once  discover  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  man  had  no 
free  will,  there  could  be  no  rising  from  man  or  nature  to 
God.  God,  moral  government,  praise,  blame,  good,  and 
evil  are  all  possible  and  actual,  because  man  is  free  in  his 
choices,  and  is  not  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  physical  or 
mechanical  laws.  If  man  is  not  free,  as  Calvin  and  Luther 
contended,  existence  would  be  a  riddle,  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  a  lie,  and  philosophy  and  religion  a  huge 
deception.  But  he  being  free,  with  a  true  freedom,  and 
acknoveledged  to  be  such,  the  oppwite  philosophy  and 
all  that  depends  upon  it  must  pass  away. 

3.  The  decay  of  Calvinism  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 
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ground  that  it  teaches  an  erroneous  Anthropology.  Its 
doctrine  of  God  is  dark  and  gloomy.  Its  philosophy  is 
based  on  an  error  which  contradicts  the  spontaneous 
testimony  of  the  consciousness  of  every  sane  man,  and 
its  doctrine  of  man  is  of  a  nature  which  has  led  many  to 
revolt  from  its  authority.  "It  represents  man,"  says 
Froude,  "as  sent  into  the  world  under  a  curse,  as  in- 
curably wicked — ^wicked  by  the  constitution  of  his  flesh, 
and  wicked  by  the  eternal  decree,  as  doomed  unless 
exempted  by  special  grace  which  he  cannot  merit,  or  by 
any  effort  of  his  own  obtain,  to  live  in  sin  while  he 
remains  on  earth,  and  to  be  eternally  miserable  when  he 
leaves  it."  Such,  in  brief,  and  in  no  exaggerated  terms, 
is  the  anthropology  of  Calvin.  It  is  dark  and  miserable 
enough,  and  is  of  a  nature  which  could  not  hold  its  place 
for  ever  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  Reformer  arrived  at 
these  conceptions  through  a  process  which  is  described  by 
M.  Guizot.  "He,"  says  this  writer,  "was  much  more 
engrossed  in  speculations  concerning  God  than  in  the 
observation  of  mankind.  God  is,  so  to  say,  the  fixed 
centre  and  starting  point  of  all  his  thoughts.  He  meili- 
tates  and  imagines,  and,  if  I  dare,  I  would  say  that  he 
presents  God  to  us,  and  describes  him  as  if  he  knew  him 
thoroughly,  and  had  exclusive  possession  of  him.  He  then 
summons  man  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  denies,  or 
calmly  rejects  everything  in  him  which  does  not  accord  or 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  God  whom  he  has  conceived  or 
depicted.  He  denies  the  free  will  of  man,  and  aiErms  his 
predestination,  because  he  imagines  man's  free  will  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  the  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  of  God,  and  that  his  predestination  is  necessary 
to  it.  Calvin  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  man,  because  he  professed  to  know  and 
understand  too  much  about  God."  Man  was  lowered, 
misrepresented,  and  debased  that  God  might  be  extolled 
as  sovereifjn,  absolute,  and  almighty.  Yea,  even  he  was 
made  by  Calvin  vile,  totally  depraved,  and  all  but  a  beast, 
that  his  Creator  might  be  made  known  as  the  holy,  just, 
and,  against  sin,  wrathful  God.  This  is  an  exaggeration 
which  is  a  serious  error.  Man  is  indeed  fallen,  the  crown 
has  been  taken  off  his  brow,  the  sceptre  has  l>een  thrown 
away,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  sold  for  less  than  pottage ; 
but  he  is  a  child  of  God  notwithstanding,  and  not  a  devil. 
He  has  rebelled,  and  is  under  condemnation,  but  he  w&s  not 
born  a  sinner  under  the  wrath  of  God.    He  is  depraved, 
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though  not  totally,  but  is  capable  of  redemption.  By  means 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  he  is  so  treated  by  God  that  he 
may — all  men  may — rise  to  a  high  and  honourable  position 
in  the  universe  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  shine  in  glory 
as  the  star.  All  those  not  tied  down  by  a  system,  and  who 
are  willing  to  seek  and  hold  the  truth,  see  this  to  be  true. 
They  know  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  man  s  nature  and 
condition,  and  knowing  this  cannot  hold  to  the  old  form  of 
faith  which  teaches  that  man  is  a  mass  of  iniquity  from  his 
birth,  worthy,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  of  "all  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  and  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever." 
A  true  anthropology  will  destroy  much  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  theological  thought. 

4.  Lying  on  the  same  line  of  thought  are  the  ideas  which 
Calvinism  teaches  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to 
the  real  will  of  God.  These  also  account  for  its  decadence. 
Doubtless,  all  true  followers  of  the  Reformer  held  fast  by  the 
doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  the 
only  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  rule  of  conduct.  The 
Holy  Book  was  revered  by  them,  and  of  its  inspiration 
they  had  no  doubts.  All  this  they  held  and  professed  in  full 
sincerity  and  truth.  But  alongside  of  this  they  also  held 
the  doctnne  of  a  secret  will  in  God,  which,  when  logically 
carried  out,  destroyed  much  of  their  practical  faith  in  the 
Bible.  It  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  the  marvel  is  that  it 
did  not  do  so  to  a  far  greater  extent.  God,  it  was  main- 
tained, determined  all  the  actions  of  men.  His  will  was 
the  cause  of  all  that  was  said,  thought,  and  done  under  the 
sun.  Whatever  transpired  was  the  result  of  the  ordination 
of  heaven ;  for  the  Gumipotent  will  could  not  be  baffled  and 
his  purposes  could  never  be  frustrated.  This  led  into  a 
seeming,  yea,  a  direct  and  real  antagonism  between  what 
occurred  in  the  world  and  what  was  demanded  by  the 
inspired  Scriptures.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  has  committed  a  murder. 
This  specific  act  was  done  because  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Sovereign  Power  of  Jehovah  who  fixed  the  place,  the 

?erson,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  would  transpire, 
'o  this  same  person  the  Bible  comes  and  says,  on  pain  of 
punishment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Here  there  are  two 
wills,  (1)  a  will  of  decree  fixing  and  determining  the 
murder,  and  (2)  the  will  of  command  stating  that  the 
murder  should  not  Yte  done.  Both  were  God's,  and  both 
were  to  be  believed  in  as  such,  if  that  were  possible.  To 
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get  out  of  the  difficulty  Calvin  and  his  followers  contended 
that  there  were  two  wills  belonging  to  God,  one  secret  and 
decretal,  and  the  other  revealed  and  of  command;  one  which 
was  his  real  will  and  which  is  done  by  all  beings  in  all  parts 
of  the  universe,  and  the  other  which  is  revealed  but,  in 
many  instances,  was  never  intended  to  be  obeyed.  Or  take 
an  illustration  from  the  Gospels.  It  shall  be  none  other  than 
the  acts  and  words  of  him  who  is  the  Word,  the  Bevealer 
of  God.  When  Jesus  was  on  earth,  he  stood  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  which  overlooked  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Ah  he  did 
so  it  was  not  to  admire  the  city  in  its  geographical  position 
and  its  architectural  grandeur,  but  it  was  that  he  might 
think  of  the  inhabitants,  their  souls,  and  their  temporal  and 
^  eternal  interests.  Before  his  rapt  gaze  the  future  stood 
revealed,  and,  in  the  not  far  distance,  he  saw  Caesar  and  his 
eagles  come  in  like  a  flood  and  encamp  round  the  once 
holy  city.  As  he  muses  the  Are  burns,  the  tears  start 
from  the  great  heart  and  seek  the  eyes  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows.  With  a  heavy  sigh  he  exclaims,  ''O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings ;  and  ye  would  not.*'  Ah !  says 
the  system  of  Calvinism,  this  utterance,  so  pathetic,  is  only 
the  revealed  will  of  God.  This  will,  as  made  known  by 
Christ,  was,  that  he  desired  their  salvation ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  saved  proves  that  his  secret  will  was 
the  very  reverse.  If  God  had  really  desired  their  everlast- 
ing restoration  to  himself,  he  would  have  vouchsafed  to 
them  the  irresistible  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
would  have  made  them  willing  to  be  his  people.  But  from 
the  sad  fact  that  they  did  not  come  to  Christ,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, says  Calvinism,  that  the  secret  will  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  Christ  declared.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
we  say  destroys  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  constitutes  it 
false  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  read  its  pages.  It  is 
not  a  revelaticm  of  the  real  thoughts,  desires,  and  purposes 
of  the  Eternal,  but  only  a  statement  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Those  who  cling  to  the  doctrine  that  in  the 
Scriptures  there  is  a  real  revelation  of  what  God  thinks, 
feels,  and  determines  regarding  man,  must  sooner  or  later 
part  company  with  a  theology  which  demands,  as  a  neces- 
sity of  its  existence,  a  secret  and  revealed  will  in  Gbd  which 
arc  every  moment  in  direct  and  solemn  contradiction.  Espe- 
cially this  will  be  the  case  with  those  who  remember  that 
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a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways,  and  that 
he  who  says  one  thing  and  thinks  another  ought  to  be 
condemned. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  decadence  of  the 
Caivinistic  system  of  theology  ;  but  those  adduced  will  sug- 
gest the  others  to  readers  who  desire  to  prosecute  the  subject 
further.  Nor  should  we  despair  of  truth  because  the  "broken 
lights  "  of  men-made  systems  pass  away.  As  they  do  so  it 
will  only  be  that  more  light  may  cotne  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  more  warmth  from  the  heart  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

WILLIAM  ADAMSON. 


THE  GOSPEL'S  TRANSFORMING  POWER. 
^iDstead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,"  &c. — Isaiah  Iv,  13, 

Notice — I.  That  men  who  are  living  without  God  in  the 
world  are  like  thorns  and  briers.  The  word  in  the 
original  rendered  "  thorns."  means  literally  anything  which 
pricks.  That  rendered  brier,  although  its  derivation  is 
more  doubtful,  means  that  which  stings,  with  the  super- 
added thought  that  it  is  fit  for  burning.  The  most  eminent 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  "  nettle  "  would  convey  to  our 
minds  a  more  correct  idea  of  what  a  Hebrew  would  under- 
stand by  the  word  which  was  used  by  the  prophet.  Thorns 
and  briers,  or  thorns  and  nettles — how  striking  the  repre- 
sentation— how  humbling — how  touching  the  picture,  when 
we  understand  it  of  ungodly  men !  For  thorns  and  briers 
are  useless.  The  land  that  is  occupied  by  them  is  looked 
upon  as  bringing  forth  nothing.  Further,  they  are  posi- 
tively injurious.  They  sting;  they  pierce;  they  lacerate. 
Nay,  more,  they  look  ill.  A  landscape  wholly  occupied 
with  thorns  and  briers,  without  one  redeeming  feature, 
an  artist  would  not  care  to  depict  upon  his  canvas. 

Now,  men  who  are  without  Qod,  like  thorns  and  briers, 
look  ill,  and  are  injurious.  Is  there  not  a  hideou.sness,  a 
deformity,  about  the  works — the  fruits  of  the  flesh  ?  Do 
not  all  the  various  shades  of  the  sin  of  lasciviousness, 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  celebrated  list  of  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  look  ill  ?  Hati*ed, 
and  envy,  and  strife,  are  they  not  all  repulsive?  Who 
can  think  even  of  the  commission  of  murder  without 
shuddering  ?    Is  not  drunkenness,  also,  most  loathsome  ? 
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Instead  of  being  something  to  laugh  at,  should  it  not  be 
mourned  over  and  lamented  ? 

II.  The  man  in  whom  God  dwells  ia  like  tiie  fir  and 
the  myrtle. — A  tall  and  graceful  cone-carrying  fir  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  a  pricking,  stinging  thorn.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  term 
(veroHh)  should  be  translated  "  cypress,"  a  yet  more  beauti- 
ful, because  more  widely  branching,  tree  than  the  fir.  What 
a  contrast,  too,  between  the  nettle  and  the  graceful,  sweet- 
smelling  myrtle!  Such  is  the  contiast,  according  to  the 
text,  between  the  bad  and  the  good. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  fruits  of  the  Spiiit,  as  enumerated 
by  Paul,  and  let  us  ask — are  they  not,  unlike  the  lusUs  of  the 
flesh,  beautiful  and  odorous  ?  Is  there  not  a  sweet  perfume 
about  them,  as  about  the  myrtle  ?  And  are  they  not  grace- 
ful, like  the  fir  and  the  cypress  ?  Let  us  read  the  goodly 
list: — "  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-sutfering.  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance."  As  we  think  upon  these 
virtues — how  love  blesses;  how  joy  spreads  itself;  how 
gentleness  turns  away  wrath ;  how  long-suffering  endures 
patiently — do  we  not  seem  to  be  walking  through  a  garden 
full  of  C3rpresses  and  myrtles,  the  sweet  odours  of  which  are 
exhaled  on  every  side  ? 

III.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  transforming  power  of  God!s 
Spirit  and  God's  Gospel  thxd  thorns  lyecome  fir  trees,  and 
nettles  becovie  myrtles. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  of 
the  change  celebrated  b}'  Isaiah  being  produced  in  another 
way — namely,  by  the  uprooting  of  the  noxious  growths,  and 
tlie  substitution  of  the  salutary  in  their  place.  Thus,  the 
Canaanites  w^ere  uprooted,  and  the  Isiaclites  planted  in 
their  stead,  at  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  the 
country.  But  what  God,  in  his  gracious  scheme  of  love, 
proposes,  is  something  difii^rent.  It  is  to  change  the  thora 
into  the  fir,  and  the  brier  into  the  myrtle.  I  confess  that 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  3'onng  children,  especially  in  the 
homes  of  Christians,  the  proV»lem  presented  to  the  anxious 
and  prayerful  parent  is — Whether  will  my  chihlren  lie 
thorns  or  fii-s — whether  briers  or  myrtles?  Looking  upon 
her  babe  in  the  cradle,  and  its  brotheis  and  sisters  at  their 
games  in  the  nursery,  the  holy  young  mother  asks,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes, — Which  will  my  darlings  be?  And  some- 
tiuies  her  watchfulness  and  exem[)lary  fidelity  are  so  signally 
rewarded  and  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  Go<l,  that 
they  all  grow  up  firs  and  myrtles.  Not  that  the  thorn 
nature  and  the  nettle  tendency  are  entirely  eradicated; 
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but  they  are  so  fully  overcome  by  the  excellencies  of  the 
new  man,  that  they  are  far  worthier  of  the  good  name 
than  the  bad.  The  sarne  alternative  holds  true  of  boys 
at  school,  even  although  the  character  is  then  more  fully 
developed  than  when  children  are  playing  in  a  nursery. 
See,  there,  at  Haddo  House,  the  two  young  sons  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  are  spending  a  happy  Christmas. 
Brownlow  North,  the  great  preacher,  is  to  arrive  that  night 
and  stay  a  week,  preaching  every  evening  in  the  neighWour- 
hood  of  the  castle.  The  two  young  men  hear  him  in  a 
church  quite  near  their  father's  grounds,  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year.  They  are  not  particularly  impressed.  But, 
next  morning,  in  the  library  of  Haddo  House,  the  distin- 
guished evangelist  gives  an  expository  address  on  Isaiah 
65th.  When  he  reaches  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  his 
remarks  are  so  impressive  on  the  difference  between  thorns 
and  firs,  and  briers  and  myrtles,  that  both  the  young  men 
are  awakened.  They  say  to  one  another  before  they  part 
that  night,  "  We  must  be  firs,  not  thorns.  We  must  be 
myrtles,  not  briers."  And  such  they  really  became.  One 
of  them  died  suddenly  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a 
year  afterwards,  having  proved  a  witness  for  Christ  to  the 
last.  The  other,  now  the  young  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  presided 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  last  winter  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bible  Society,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  sincere  Christian 
in  his  looks  and  words.  May  our  readers  all  know  some- 
thing by  experience  of  the  Gospels  transforming  power ! 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Lord^B  Day  and  tJie  Gospel.  Twin  Branches  from  the  Law- 
Koot  By  WiNTRKDLOOM.  Manchester:  Tubbs  <k  Brook,  11 
Market  Street  1880. 

Thkre  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  in  the  Manchester 
newspapers  on  the  o[)ening  of  the  Royal  Institution  Art  Gallery 
on  the  Sabbath  Day.  Hence  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
maintains  that  the  Ten  Coniniandments  were  intended  only  for 
the  Jews,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fourth  in  the  list  has  no 
permanent  force  for  ua.  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  way  in  which  these  ordinances  are  quoted  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  tlie  New  Testament,  goes  to  show  that  they  con- 
sidered them  obligatory  on  Ghiistiaua  in  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and 
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Ephesus,  even  after  the  Better  Sun  had  risen  with  healing  tbj  on 
the  world.  Winterbloom,  however,  thinks  that  we  make  winter 
bloom  light  alongside  of  summer  if  we  allow  them  any  influence. 
We  are  afraid  that,  though  a  clever  layman,  he  is  rather  extreme 
both  in  the  conclusions  which  he  forms  and  the  way  in  which  he 
expresses  them.  TJiis  peculiarity  comes  out  strongly  in  hla 
second  essay,  in  which  he  maintains,  dogmatically,  that  all  men's 
sins  have  been  already  remitted;  and  inveighs  stoutly  against 
Luther  for  holding  the  doctiine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
Winterbloom  asserts  that  all  men  are  justified  without  faith  ; 
although  by  faith  they  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege. 
But  if  men's  souls  may  be  lost  unless  they  believe,  of  what 
advantage  is  a  deed  of  justification  to  themi  For  our  own  part 
we  see  justification  by  faith  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  think  the  man  must  wink  hard  who  does  not 
see  it  toa  Our  author  should  have  taken  his  MK,  or  his  proof- 
sheets,  to  some  thoroughly  educated  peison  to  get  them  corrected ; 
for  so  great  a  crop  of  litei-ary  errors  as  the  production  contains 
must  needs  weaken  the  etf'ect  of  a  publication,  whatever  might 
be  the  strength  of  the  arguments  employed. 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  a  Theocracy.    Bt  Rev.  Robert 
Sewell.    Londonderry  :  Bible  and  Golportage  Society.  1879. 

The  stibstance  of  this  publication  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sewell  as 
an  address  in  his  capacity  of  Pi-esident  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Ireland.  Taking  for  his  text  the  words,  "  The  Common- 
wealth of  Israel  '*'  (Ephesians  ii,  12),  the  author  works  out  with 
much  felicity  the  idea  that,  from  the  patriarchal  days  downward, 
God  has  been  in  direct  contact  with  man  by  the  spiritual  legisla- 
tion which  he  has  established ;  and  that,  when  a  soul  or  a  body 
of  men  has  accepted  that  le^^i^lation  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  virtual 
theocmcy  is  recognized.  No  doubt,  under  Judaism,  civil  afifairs 
were  included  in  the  theocratic  rule,  as  well  as  spintual, — and  our 
author  evidently  thinks  such  an  inclusion  the  model  condition  of 
political  administration.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  Church  is  an 
imperium  in  imperio  ;  but  Mr.  Sewell  evidently  contemplates  with 
satisfaction  the  dawning  of  the  day  when  all  crowned  heads  shall 
be  dispensed  with,  and  Christ  shall  be  the  head  of  the  all-compre- 
hending theocracy  of  earth.  As  it  is,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  Episcopacy  with  its  autocratic  bishops,  and  even  Fi-esby- 
terianism  with  its  authoritative  Catifession  of  FaiUiy  interpose 
barriera  between  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  and  the 
outworkings  of  his  own  laws,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
churches  of  the  CongregatiomU  order.  The  essay  is  scholarly 
throughout,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  great  independency  of 
character,  as  well  as  of  ardent  piety. 
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of  God,  150;  on  Hujdey's  Hume,  153; 

on  Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Stkict, 

245. 

Moderatism  in  the  18th  century,  236. 
Moral  evil,  271. 

Moral  government,  119  ^  how  to  be  dis- 

tingulBhed  from  physical,  120-127. 
Morison,  Bev.  Principal,  on  student's 

aims.  28;  on  the  idea  of  God,  114; 

on  shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  ?  &c., 

265. 

Morley,  Samuel,  liberality  and  energy 
of,  2 ;  visit  of,  to  Ireland,  216. 

Morton,  Bev.  John,  on  the  Gospel's 
power,  90. 

Motives,  objective  and  subjective,  dis- 
tinguished, 122. 

Muhammad,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  40. 

Mnhammadanism,  contrasted  with 
Christianity,  37. 

Munro,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Forres,  on  the  ways 
of  God  to  men  magnified,  175;  on  Is 
evil  inevitable  and  necessary?  209; 
on  the  substitution  of  Christ,  255. 


Napolbon  in  and  his  broken  promises, 
225. 

Natural  man,  the,  and  the  things  of  the 

Spirit,  229. 
Necessity  destroys  responsibility,  165. 
Negroes,  and  their  want  of  confidence  in 

the  white  man,  224. 
Nerve-currents  not  the  causes  of  virtue, 

248. 

Nineveh  and  mercv  in  judgment,  179. 
Noah  a  minister  of  mercy  as  well  as  of 

righteousness,  179. 
Non-intrusion  controversy,  243. 

Odds  and  Ends,  by  Bev.  Dr.  J.  H. 

Wilson,  284. 
Origin  of  evil  and  free  will,  168. 
Original  sin,  what  is  it?  203. 

Paul  and  James  reconciled,  26. 
Pelagius,  error  of,  207. 
Penal  evil,  278. 

Pentateuch,  authorship  of  the,  46, 
Persecutions  in  England,  138. 
Physical  evU,  268. 

Plunness,  practicalness,  and  profundity, 
three  great  qualities  that  must  charac- 
terize the  Gospel,  108-110. 

Plymouthism  and  its  ofiicerless  churches, 
44;  the  narrowness  of  the  "Breth- 
ren," 220. 

Polemical  theology,  importance  of,  34. 
Poplars,  the.  round  the  mill,  286. 
Prayer  in  relation  to  ihe  weather,  274 ; 

proved  to  be  Scriptural,  278. 
Psalm  xxz  critically  expotmded,  186. 
Psalm  cvii  and  merciful  judgments, 

178,  234. 

Pur&nas,  the  eighteen,  of  Hindooism, 
38;  decidedly  pantheistic  in  tone,  S((. 

Qdken,  the,  and  Norman  Macleod, 
82,83. 

BsASON  not  a  Ikht  but  an  eye,  17; 

Coleridge  on,  17 ;  leading  to  God,  18. 
Bed  Sea,  judgments  at  the,  reconciled 

with  mercy,  185. 
Beformation  of  criminals  not  the  main 

aim  of  ^na%,  257. 
Begeneration,  Bev.  Bobert  Craig  on, 

69 ;  not  by  water,  69 ;  through  the 

influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  69. 
BeUgion  of  the  world,  the,  87. 
Beligion  of  Christ,  the,  practical  in  its 

aim,  132;  will  never  oe  supplanted 

by  a  better,  129. 
Beminiscences  of  life  and  character,  1, 

99,  215,  279. 
Bepentance,  fundamental  idea  of,  47; 

not  sorrow  for  sin  primarily,  50 ;  but 

change  of  mind,  52 ;  at  the  eleventh 

hour,  183. 

Bestorationism  and  the  Evangelical 
Union,  55;  its  proof  texts  con- 
sidered, 57. 
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Riohtor,  ooming  to  know  his  own  per- 
BoniJity,  15 ;  funeral  of,  152 ;  hia  last 
and  unfinished  W(Mrk  Sdina,  152. 

Bitualism,  the.  of  Hindooism,  40. 

Roman  Catholics,  and  how  ther  may 
be  successfully  dealt  with,  217-219 ; 
compelled  to  be  on  a  level  with  Pro- 
testants in  Lucerne,  280. 

Boots  of  the  human  race,  the  two — 
Adam  and  Ohrist,  196. 

Russell  NorgTOTe  on  the  Erangelical 
Gommunily,  135. 

Sabbatr  observance  in  Hindostan,  42 ; 
and  on  the  Continent,  227 ;  Norman 
Maoleod  and  controveny  about,  85. 

Saisset  on  God  in  nature,  providence, 
and  man,  19 ;  on  Kant*s  glorious  in- 
oonsistenov  with  himself,  174. 

Sanitarr  reform  cannot  regenerate  the 
world,  95. 

Savoyard  restoration,  like  that  of  the 
Israelites,  137. 

Senses,  the  five,  knowledge  derived 
through,  9;  not  themselves  directly 
sentient,  11. 

Sewell,  Rev.  Robert,  and  his  book  on 
The  Christian  Commonwealth  a  Theo- 
cracy, 312. 

Sheol,  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  188. 

Sion,  the  chief  material  strength  of  the 
Davidic  kingdom.  190. 

Smith,  Professor  Robertson,  on  Deut- 
eronomy, 45. 

Snowdon,  ascent  of,  with  lessons,  66, 

Sollv  on  free  will,  154. 

Soul  of  man,  the,  ia  it  originally  de- 
praved? 205. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  the  will,  163 ;  on 
good  and  bad  conduct,  245. 

"Spinning  Jenny"  —  origin  of  the 
name,  6. 

Spuigeon  on  conscience,  289. 

Stewart,  A.,  M.A.,  on  the  Thirtieth 
Psalm,  186. 

Students'  aims,  by  Principal  Morison, 
D.D.,  28 ;  like  Christians,  they  should 
have  lof^  aims,  30. 

Substitute  ?  was  Christ  a,  255. 

Switzerland,  Evangelical  Alliance  in, 
279. 

Systematic  theology,  importance  of,  816. 

Tenxtson  on  the  growth  of  self-con- 
sciousness, 15. 

Tests,  three  great,  of  the  Gospel,  108. 

Tholuck  and  tobacco,  227. 

Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  David,  his  life, 
labours,  and  testimonial,  72. 

Threatenings  of  the  law,  the,  throw 


much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 

atonement,  261-264. 
Traducianiun  and  creationism  reoon- 

oaed,201. 
Transforming  power  of  the  Gospel,  the, 

309. , 

Unbeliet  in  the  eighteenth  oentnrr, 
235. 

Ui^ersalism  and  theEvmngelical  Union, 

Universal  predestination  a  most  blas- 
phemous doctrine,  272. 

U.  P.  position  on  the  atonement  in- 
congruous, 113. 

Utilitariamsm  no  valid  basis  of  mor- 
aUty,250. 

Vedab,  the  four,  of  Hindooism,  88; 

nearly  Pantheistic   and  altogether 

worldly  in  tone,  38. 
Volition  an  act  of  will,  not  a  mere 

desiro,  155, 157. 
Volney's  influence  on  the  eighteenth 

century,  235. 
Voltairo's  influence  on  the  eighteenth 

century,  235. 

Wallace,  Professor,  of  Belfast,  on 
I    BepresenUUive  JletponnbUity,  206. 
I  Wastes  reclaimed,  physical  and  moral, 
!    102,  103. 

Wesley's  life,  as  recently  written  by 
Mr.  Evans  of  North  Wales,  232. 

Westminster  Confession  and  Repent- 
ance, 51. 

Why  is  the  world  not  regenerated  ?  98. 
Wight,   Heniy,   of    Edinburgh,  the 

means  of  Dr.  Bathgate's  conversion, 

192. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  man's  great  pre- 
rogative, 123;  throe  arguments  in 
favour  of  it,  125;  as  opposed  by 
Huxley,  153, 174. 

WilUson's  catechism  on  depravity,  202. 

Wilson.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  his  Remini- 
scences of  Life  and  Character,  1,  99. 
215,  279. 

Wilsons  of  Highbury,  the,  father  and 
son,  144, 145. 

Winterbloom  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  the 
Gospel,  311. 

Witness  of  the  Spirit,  the— is  it  direct 
orindirwst?  229,230. 

Wizard  of  the  North,  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  99. 

Wood,  Rev.  Geoige,  of  Aiidrie,  on 
eternal  punishment,  281. 

Words,  number  of,  in  the  Engtish  lan- 
guage, 298. 
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